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TWO     GREAT    MAGAZINES    FOR    THE    PRICE    OF  ONE 

IVE  AND  RITA  HAYWORTH:  The  Story  of  a  Daring  Fight  for  Freedom 


Invite  Romance  with  a  Skin  that's  Lovely! 
90  on  the  CAMAY  MILD-SOAP  DIET! 


This  thrilling  idea  is  based 
on  the  advice  of  skin  specialists- 
praised  by  charming  brides! 

HAVE  YOU  ever  heard  a  man  say  of 
another  woman— "Her  skin  is 
lovely"— and  wondered  what  he  was 
thinking  of  yours?  Wonder  no  longer 
—be  sure  your  skin  invites  romance! 
Go  on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet! 

Let  this  exciting  beauty  treatment 
help  bring  out  all  the  real,  hidden  love- 
liness of  your  skin.  For,  without  know- 
ing it,  you  may  be  cleansing  your  skin 
improperly ...  or  using  a  beauty  soap 
that  isn't  mild  enough. 

Mrs.  Thorsen's  skin  is  wonderful 
proof  of  what  proper  care  can  do.  "Not 
a  morning  .  .  .  not  a  night  would  I  let 
go  by  without  following  my  Mild-Soap 
Diet  routine,"  she  says. 

Tests  prove  Camay  milder! 

Skin  specialists  advise  regular  cleans- 
ing with  a  fine,  mild  soap.  And  Camay 
is  milder  than  dozens  of  other  popular 
beauty  soaps  tested.  Start  today  on  the 
Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet! 

For  30  days  use  Camay  faithfully 
night  and  morning.  From  the  very  first 
treatment,  your  skin  will  feel  fresher- 
more  alive.  And  in  a  few  short  weeks 
greater  loveliness  may  be  your  reward. 


COON  THE    MILD'SOAP    DIET  TONICHTI 


i 


This  lovely  bride,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  1  1. "i 
sen,  of  Evanston,  111.,  says:  "I've  found 
the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet  to  be  a  beauty 
treatment  that  really  works  for  greater 
loveliness.  I'm  so  pleased  with  what  it  has 
done  for  my  complexion!" 


Get  three  cakes  of  Camay  today  I  Start  the 
Mild-Soap  Diet  tonight.  Work  Camay's  lather 
over  your  skin,  paying  special  attention  to  nose, 
base  of  nostrils  and  chin.  Rinse  with  warm  water 
and  follow  with  30  seconds  of  cold  splashings. 


In  the  morning,  one  more  quick  session  with 
Camay  and  your  face  is  ready  for  make-up.  Do 
this  twice  a  day  for  30  days.  Don"*!  neglect  it  even 
once.  For  it's  the  regular  cleansing  that  reveals 
the  full  benefit  of  Camay's  greater  mildness. 


Ay 


FOR  30  DAYS... LIT  NO  OTHIR  SOAP  TOUCH  YOUR  SKINt 
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that ...  and  fou,  Darling . . 


THIS  was  the  beautiful  hour  of  triumph 
for  a  woman  who  took  from  life  a 
"double  brush-off,"  as  Broadway  puts  it 
— and  came  back. 

Through  the  warm  dark  she  could  see 
her  name  glowing  in  lights  ...  a  rising  star 
at  27.  Holding  her  close  was  the  man  she 
loved  and  was  going  to  marry. 

""Darling,  darling,"  she  whispered,  '"It's 
all  too  wonderful  to  be  believed!  Just 
think,  Jim,  only  a  year  ago  I  was  broke 
and  unknown".  .  .  and  patting  his  arm, 
"and  unloved,  too." 

She  never  spared  herself  the  truth.  Only 
a  year  ago  Smedley,  the  producer  who  was 
starring  her  now,  left  orders  that  she  was 
not  to  be  admitted  to  his  offices  again, 
"Sure,  she  may  have  talent  .  .  .  but  she's 
got  something  else,  too!"  he  said  flatly. 

And  Jim  who  now  held  her  so  tenderly 
had  once  publicly  declared,  after  dancing 
with  her,  that  she  was  simply  impossible. 
And,  like  Smedley,  he  explained  why. 


Luckily  the  shocking  truth  got  back  to 
her — and  she  did  something  about  it.  *  Later 
she  actually  forced  herself  into  Smedley's 
office  and  read  the  part  so  beautifully  that 
she  got  it.  Then  she  trapped  Jim  into  a 
date  which  showed  him  that  his  first  esti- 
mate of  her  was  wrong  .  .  .  that  she  could 
be  completely  desirable. 

Two  Strikes  Against  You 

Sometimes  fate  hangs  on  the  thinnest 
of  threads.  Habits  and  personality  are 
weighed  against  ability. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  one  thing,  how- 
ever: if  you  have  halitosis  (bad  breath)* 
your  good  points  can  be  lost  sight  of 
before  this  bad  one.  And,  unfortunately, 
if  you  are  found  guilty  only  once,  you  may 
be  under  suspicion  always. 

Any  one — you  included — might  have 
halitosis  at  this  very  moment  without  real- 
izing it.  So  you  may  offend  needlessly. 

Since  you  do  not  know,  isn't  it  just 
common  sense  to  be  always  on  guard.' 


Why  not  let  Listerine  Antiseptic  look  after 
your  breath.'  Why  not  get  in  the  habit  of 
using  this  amazing  antiseptic  every  night 
and  morning  and  between  business  and 
social  appointments  at  which  you  wish  to 
appear  at  your  best? 

Be  At  Your  Best 

Fortunately  for  you,  while  sometimes 
systemic,  most  cases  of  bad  breath,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  are  simply  due  to 
bacterial  fermentation  of  tiny  food  par- 
ticles in  the  mouth.  Listerine  quickly  halts 
such  fermentation  and  overcomes  the 
odors  which  it  causes.  Your  breath  becomes 
sweeter,  fresher,  purer,  less  likely  to  offend. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  people  who 
get  places  and  go  places  after  they  get 
there  are  usually  the  ones  who  are  careful 
about  such  things  as  their  breath.  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Wo. 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  for  oral  hygiene 


iio.M:srv 

>liinr8  forth  from  a  pro<l«cl  just  as  it 
Iocs  from  a  man.  Voii  will  fiiiil  it  in 

LISTKKl.NK   roOTH  PASTE 
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Call  US  Nostradamus,  Jr.  At  any  rate 
we're  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
eminent  foreteller. 


We  are  about  to  prophesy  that  the  Jan 
Struther  novel,  "Mrs.  Miniver"  will  be 
the  First  Lady  of  the  Screen  for  '42. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

We  have  our  paw  on  the  pulse  of  the 
public  when  we  make  our  startling  pre- 
diction. We  saw  William  Wyler's  pro- 
duction of  "Mrs.  Miniver"  in  a  Holly- 
wood preview. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Let  us  tell  you  about  that  preview. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
Prepared  for  the  screen  by  producer  Sid- 
ney Franklin,  who  had  had  an  editorial 
hand  in"Goodbye  Mr.  Chips",  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  "Mrs.  Miniver" 
was  an  equally  creditable  picture. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

But  it  was  not  certain  what  the  public 
would  say. 

.  ★     ★     ★  ★ 
It  was  evident  that  William  Wyler,  one 
of  the  really  great  directors,  had  done 
his  finest  job  . . . 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

That  Greer  Carson  as  Mrs.  Miniver 
had  been  perfection  itself . . . 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

And  that  Walter  Pidgeon  as  Clem  had 
been  dream-like  casting  . .  . 


It  was  said  that  no  finer  supporting  cast 
had  ever  been  assembled  than  Teresa 
Wright,  Dame  May  Whitty,  Reginald 
Owen,  Henry  Travers,  Richard  Ney, 
Tom  Conway,  Henry  Wilcoxon. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Still,  there  was  a  lot  to  be  learned  from 
the  first  public  reaction  to  this  most 
unusual  type  of  film  about  a  peaceful 
little  life  caught  in  the  maelstrom  of 
the  moment. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
Imagine  the  excitement!  Only  once  be- 
fore— it  was  the  preview  of  "Big  Parade" 
—  had  there  been  such  a  tremendous 
public  demonstration  in  favor  of  a  film. 

.  ★     ★     ★  ★ 
"Mrs.  Miniver"  had  joined  the  big 
parade  of  the  screen's  noblest. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Now  it's  true  we  haven't  told  you  about 
the  story.  Perhaps  we  should  have  done 
it,  because  our  purpose  is  to  arouse 
your  interest. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
Sounds  selfish,  doesn't  it? 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

But  when  you  see  "Mrs.  Miniver"  you'll 
remember  whom  to  thank  for  the  tip — 
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DHnamite 
iiiitti  a 


girl  on 
a  gun  ! 


LADD ...  the 


new  screen  thunderbolt! 


Veronica  Lake 
Robert  Preston 

in 

THIS  GUN  FOR  HIRE 


A  Paramount  Picture  with 

lAIRD  CREGAR  ALAN  LADD 

Directed  by  FRANK  TUTTLE 
Screen  Play  by  Albert  Maltz  and  W.  R.  Burnett 
Based  on  the  Novel  by  Graham  Greene 


ASK  YOUR  THEATRE  MANAGER  WHEN  THIS  BIG  PARAMOUNT  HIT  IS  COMING 
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BY  RUTH  WATERBURY 


THEY  claim,  around  Hollywood, 
that  it  was  Abbott  and  Costello 
who  invented  the  slogan,  "Keep 
'Em  Laughing"  but  the  whole  town 
has  adopted  that  phrase  now  .  .  .  and 
a  mighty  sharp  idea  that  is,  too  .  .  . 
for  creating  laughter  is  distinctly 
Hollywood's  dish  .  .  .  and  behind  the 
scenes  in  movie  town,  full  many  a 
thing  is  going  on  right  now  that  is 
both  wacky  and  wonderful.  .  .  . 

For  instance  .  .  .  eveiy  day  finds 
more  young  leading  men  gone  .  .  .  now 
Ty  Power  is  in  the  Navy  and  Ronnie 
Reagan,  right  on  the  threshold  of  his 
most  brilliant  career  after  his  wonder- 
ful work  in  "Kings  Row,"  has  been 
called  to  fill  his  cavalry  reserve  officer 
post  ...  so  the  "older"  lovers  and 
the  very  young  are  being  depended 
upon  more  than  ever.  .  .  . 

Thus  Twentieth  Century-Fox  is 
trying  to  cash  in  right  away  on  the 
grooming  it  has  been  giving  for  more 
than  a  year  to  Jean  .Gabin,  who  is 
not  young  .  .  .  and  thus  it  was  that 
after  the  preview  of  "Moontide," 
Cabin's  first  American  movie,  one  fa- 
mous reviewer  turned  to  another  and 
said,  "Cabin's  so  good  Charles  Boy- 
er's  toupee  is  turning  grey  with  envy" 
.  .  .  typical  Hollywood  humor,  that.  .  .  . 

Age  is  getting  an  inning,  too,  in  the 
case  of  Monty  Woolley  .  .  .  "The  Man 
Who  Came  To  Dinner"  wasn't  quite 


the  riot  at  the  box  office  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  but  Woolley  was  .  .  .  the 
result  is  that  he  has  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
contracts  waiting  for  him  that  he  could 
take  advantage  of  if  he  could  only  be 
in  two  places  at  once  .  .  .  for  Broad- 
way wants  him  for  two  plays  and  a 
musical  and  Hollywood  wants  him  for 
four  more  films  ...  so  right  now  he's 
settled  upon  doing  "Pied  Piper"  at 
Twentieth  .  .  .  but  the  interesting  part 
of  it  all  is  that  Woolley,  beard  and 
acting  ability  exactly  as  good  as  it  is 
today,  called  round  at  every  movie 
studio  some  four  years  ago  ...  he 
was  regarded  merely  as  "a  beard" 
then,  not  "the  Beard"  and  while  he 
played  an  occasional  ambassador  or 
some  similar  bit  role,  he  never  got  a 
chance  at  a  good  part  until  the  acid- 
etched  role  of  Sheridan  Whiteside  put 
him  across  .  .  .  which  merely  puts 
his  story  in  that  crowded  file  of  other 
good  actors  who  are  ignored  simply 
because  they  have  never  been  prop- 
erly cast.  .  .  . 

It's  typical  Hollywood  politics  that 
is  booming  the  career  of  Philip  Dorn, 
who  has  been  allowed  to  languish  too 
long  since  his  outstanding  hit  in 
"Escape"  ...  a  brilliant  actor,  Dorn 
was  unhappy  but  uncomplaining  when 
he  was  wasted  on  a  tiny  bit  in  "Tar- 
zan's  Secret  Treasure"  and  his  sin- 


cerity and  artistic  conscience  were 
revealed  in  the  fine  performance  he 
lavished  on  that  silly  role  .  .  .  but  the 
turning  of  the  tide  of  fortune  came 
when  Warners  tried  to  borrow  him 
from  M-C-M  for  two  different  pic- 
tures .  .  .  result?  .  .  .  Metro's  got  him 
cast  in  five  fine  ones  now.  .  .  . 

Also  typical  of  this  zany  town  is  the 
fact  that  Metro  could  successfully  kill 
Laraine  Day  from  the  Kildare  pictures 
.  .  .  in  fact  the  Kildare  film  in  which 
the  Doctor  had  a  new  romance  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  successful  .  .  .  but 
they  don't  dare  kill  Ann  Rutherford 
out  of  the  Hardy  series  .  .  .  and  that 
presents  a  nice  problem  .  .  .  for  Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox  has  put  little  Ann 
under  contract  ...  so  she'll  have  to 
be  bori-owed  back  on  her  original  lot 
at  a  highly  advanced  salary  .  .  .  and 
what  that  actually  proves  to  the  wise 
Hollywood  insider  is  that  Ann  is  more 
popular  with  the  public  than  Laraine 
Day  is.  .  .  . 

AND  then,  by  way  of  contrast,  there 
are  two  such  varied  careers  as 
those  of  Maureen  OSullivan  and 
Katharine  Hepburn,  both  touched  by 
today "s  conditions.  .  .  . 

After  being  tagged  a  flop  and  then 
getting  into  "The  Philadelphia  Story" 
and  making  that  such  a  terrific  stage 
and  screen   {Continued  on  page  23) 
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REVIEWING  MOVIES  OF  THE  MONTH 

A  reliable  guide  to  recent  pictures.    One  check  nneans  good;  two  checks,  outstanding 


Unforgettable  performances,  unforgettable 
film:  Ida  Lupino  and  Jean  Gabin  in  "Moontide" 


Fire,  humor,  pathos:  Spencer  Tracy,  Hedy 
Lamarr,  John  Garfield  in  "Tortilla  Flat" 


Moontide  (20th  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  T/ie  regeneration  of  a 
wanderer  and  waif  through  love. 

SEE  Gabin!  It's  the  watchword  of 
the  month  and  one  that  will  echo 
right  down  through  the  months  to  the 
day  the  Academy  Award  is  due  again. 
If  that  day  doesn't  find  a  tousleheaded 
Frenchman  accepting,  with  a  very, 
very  slight  accent,  a  coveted  Oscar, 
then  some  powerful  performances  will 
have  to  come  out  of  Hollywood  in  the 
meantime. 

We  think  this  is  the  equal  of,  if  not 
better  than  Monsieur  Cabin's  French 
pictures.  As  a  gusty  wanderer  among 
the  world's  waterfronts  who  finally 
finds,  to  his  astonishment,  that  he 
wants  to  settle  down  with  the  for- 
saken little  waif,  Ida  Lupino,  whom 
he  has  rescued  from  drowning,  Gabin 
gives  an  unforgettable  performance. 
Ida  Lupino  is  the  one  and  right  choice 
as  the  girl  and  she  rises  to  every 
demand  of  the  character. 

Thomas  Mitchell,  the  evil  barnacle 
who  clings  to  Gabin,  and  Claude  Rains, 
the  philosopher,  are  very  good.  They 
are  more  than  that  actually.  Both  fit 
their  roles  like  gloves.  Or  is  it  vice 
versa? 


Your  Reviewer 
the  month. 


Says:  The  sensation  of 


The  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month 

Moontide 

My  Gal  Sal 

Tortilla  Flat 

Take  A  Letter,  Darling 

Best  Performances 

Jean  Gabin  in  "Moontide" 

Ida  Lupino  in  "Moontide" 

Victor  Mature  in  "My  Gal  Sal" 

Rita  Hayworth  in  "My  Gal  Sal" 

Robert  Cummings  in  "Saboteur" 

Spencer  Tracy  in  "Tortilla  Flat" 

Hedy  Lamarr  In  "Tortilla  Flat" 

John  Garfield  In  "Tortilla  Flat" 

Frank  Morgan  in  "Tortilla  Flat" 

Fred  MacMurray  in  "Take  A  Letter, 
Darling" 

Rosalind  Russell  in  "Take  A  Letter, 
Darling" 


Tortilla  Flat  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  Li/e  and  love  in  old  Mon- 
terey. 

HERE  is  a  good  picture.  You'll  like 
it  because:  1,  It  has  four  wonder- 
fully drawn  characterizations  in  Spen- 
cer Tracy  as  a  no-good  loafer;  Hedy 
Lamarr,  a  Portuguese  girl  with  matri- 
monial ideas;  John  Garfield  as  her 
subdued  love;  and  Frank  Morgan  as 
the  village  miser. 

You'll  like  it  because:  2,  It  never 
goes  overboard  in  theme  or  text:  3,  It 
has  fire,  humor,  drama  and  pathos. 

Miss  Lamarr  has  never  given  a  bet- 
ter performance.  The  scheming,  con- 
niving no-good  loafer  lives  and 
breathes  on  the  screen  under  Tracy's 
underplaying  touch.  It's  Tracy's  best 
performance  in  a  long  time.  Garfield 
is  the  most  believable  hot-tempered 
Danny  you  can  imagine  and,  to  our 
surprise,  the  usually  befuddled  Mor- 
gan brings  a  spiritual  authenticity  to 
his  role  of  the  village  recluse  who 
gives  his  all  for  his  love  for  dogs. 

There  are  so  many  beautiful,  so 
many  humorous,  so  many  ever>'day 
things  about  "Tortilla  Flat"  one  can't 
help  but  take  it  to  one's  heart. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  All  good  things 
rolled  into  one  package. 


FOR  COMPLETE  CASTS  OF  CURRENT  PICTURES  SEE  PAGE  102 


PHOTOPLAY  combined  ii'ith  movie  mibror 


First  impressions  are  lasting! 
Always  guard  charm  with  Mum 


My  Gal  Sal 
(20th  Cen+ury-Fox) 

It's  About:  T/ie  Ji/e  story  oj  a  young 
American  song  writer. 

FOR  the  first  time  on  the  screen 
Victor  Mature  proves  himself  an 
actor — an  actor  so  good  he  actually 
becomes  the  man  he  portrays:  Paul 
Dresser,  the  young  song  writer  from 
Indiana  who  set  Dad  and  Mother  to 
singing  "My  Gal  Sal"  and  "On  The' 
Banks  Of  The  Wabash,"  tunes  that 
are  just  as  catchy  now  as  they  were 
in  the  gay  days. 

From  his  home  on  the  farm,  Vic 
flees  a  tyrannical  father,  takes  up  with 
a  crooked  medicine  man,  gets  himself 
tarred  and  feathei-ed,  joins  another 
traveling  show,  is  seen  by  the  New 
York  stage  star,  Rita  Hayworth,  who 
laughs  at  his  hickish  behavior. 

Infuriated,  Vic  sets  out  to  show 
Miss  Smarty  a  few  things.  He  does. 
In  New  York  he  finds  Rita  using  one 
of  his  songs  in  her  show  and  from 
then  on,  Vic,  as  Dresser,  composes  one 
hit  after  another  and  finally — but 
that's  for  your  delectable  enjoyment. 

Rita  is  beautiful  and  performs  de- 
lightfully. Carole  Landis  is  very  good 
as  the  show  girl  who  befriends  him, 
John  Sutton  very  handsome  as  the 
producer  and  Jimmy  Gleason  excel- 
lent as  the  music  publisher.  But  Vic- 
tor steals  most  of  the  honors. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  It  will  linger  in 
the  memory. 

Take  A  Le+fer,  Darling 
(Paramount) 

It's  About:  A  male  secretary  who  sub- 
dues his  woman  boss  with  love. 

CUTER  than  Christmas,  gayer  than 
New  Year's,  peppier  than  July 
Fourth  is  this  entertaining  two-edged 
sword  that  cuts  the  gloom  (pardon  the 
mixed  metaphors)  and  lets  the  sun- 
shine into  your  heart. 

Rosalind  Russell  is  a  "hard-berled" 
woman  advertiser  who  hires  Fred 
MacMurray  as  an  escort-secretary. 
Only  1-o-v-e  hits  our  Rosalind  in  the 
midst  of  a  campaign  and  when  Fred 
ogles  the  blonde  charmer  that  controls 
the  product  that  wants  advertising, 
Rosalind  melts  and  jealously  runs  into 
the  arms  of  the  blonde's  brother,  Mac- 
Donald  Carey. 

It  turns  out  well,  though,  with 
snappy  dialogue  leaping  like  candle 
flames  from  the  screen. 

Constance  Moore  is  lovely  as  the 
blonde.  Robert  Benchley  is  seen  here 
and  there  as  Rosalind's  partner. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Take  a  bow, 
darlings. 

(Continued  on  page  99) 


WHO  KNOWS  when  a  chance  meeting 
—  an  unexpected  introduction— will 
bring  you  face  to  face  with  romance.  Are 
you  ready  to  meet  it— sure  of  your  dainti- 
ness—certain of  your  charm- certain  that 
you're  safe  from  underarm  odor? 

Millions  of  women  rely  on  Mum.  They 
trust  Mum  because  it  instantly  prevents  un- 
derarm odor  — because  it  so  dependably 
safeguards  charm  all  day  or  ail  evening. 


After  every  both,  and  before  dates,  use 
Mum!  Then  you're  sure  underarm  odor  won't 
spoil  your  day  or  evening!  Mum  takes  only 
30  seconds  — grand  when  you're  in  a  hurry! 


Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


TAKES  THE  ODOR 
OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 


Remember,  even  a  daily  bath  doesn't  in- 
sure your  daintiness.  A  bath  removes  only 
past  perspiration,  but  Mum  prevents  risk 
of  underarm  odor  to  come.  Let  the  daily  use 
of  Mum  insure  your  charm.  Get  a  jar  of 
Mum  at  your  druggist's  today! 


FOR  SANITARY  NAPKINS  -  Mum  is  the 
preferred  deodorant  for  this  important  purpose, 
too,  because  it's  so  gentle,  dependable 


Stay  popular  with  the  friends  you  make  this 
summer.  Give  romance  a  chance.  With  con- 
venient Mum  you  never  need  risk  underarm 
odor.  Mum's  safe  for  clothes,  safe  for  skin,  too! 


To  hold  a  man's  interest,  stay  sure  of  your 
charm!  Always  be  nice  to  be  near!  You  can 
trust  dependable  Mum  because,  without  stop- 
ping perspiration,  it  prevents  underarm  odor 
for  a  whole  day  or  evening. 


JULY,  1942 
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Eye-for-an-eye  ^ 

look  at  George 
Mo  ntgomery, 
fiance  Lamorr 


CAL  VORKS 

GOSSIP  OF  HOUyWOOB 

PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    HYMAN  FINK 


Brass  buttons  pol- 
ished and  grin  in 
working  order,  Ron- 
ald Reagan  went 
to  the  Military 
Ball  with  wife  Jane 
Wyman.  Claudette 
Colbert's  dinner 
pal  was  Cesar  Ro- 
mero in  his  State 
Guard  uniform 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH:  The 
Military  Ball,  held  at  the  Palla- 
dium, was  a  huge  success  with 
practically  every  stai'  in  the  industry 
scattered  amongst  the  throng.  Red 
Skelton  and  Mickey  Rooney  signed 
autographs  until  their  cramped  hands 
refused  to  hold  the  pencils.  Marion 
Davies,  who  acted  as  hostess,  was 
everywhere.  Marion,  who  donated  a 
hospital  to  the  local  State  Guard  (the 
party  was  a  benefit  for  the  hospital) 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  success 
of  ^e  affair. 

Rosalind  Russell  and  her  husband, 


Fred  Brisson,  the  Ronald  Reagans  (he 
in  uniform),  Irene  Dunne  looking  too 
beautiful,  Hedy  Lamarr  and  Rita 
Hayworth  on  either  side  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  with  Hedy's 
devoted  swain,  George  Montgomery, 
near  by  (so  were  Bud  and  Lou),  Judy 
Garland  with  a  carnation  snood,  Betty 
Grable  and  George  Raft,  and  even 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Bogart,  who 
seldom  go  social,  were  a  few  of  the 
notables  who  attended. 

It  takes  Hollywood  to  put  on  a 
show  such  as  this.  .  .  . 

Jane  Withers  celebrated  her  six- 


teenth birthday  with  a  good  old- 
fashioned  hay  ride.  It  took  three 
wagons  to  carry  the  guests  to  Jim 
Jeffries'  barn  out  Ventura  Boulevard, 
with  Jane  and  Leo  CarriUo  leading 
the  parade  on  horseback. 

The  jitterbug  contest  at  the  bam 
was  a  riot.  Bobby  Jordan  and  Edith 
Fellows  were  the  cutest  pair  there. 

All  in  all  it  was  a  terrific  party  for 
young  and  old  and  Jane  will  never 
forget  her  sweet  sixteenth  birth- 
day. .  .  . 

The  Victory  Caravan,  cariying  some 
of  the  biggest  names  in  the  industry, 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  u'ith  movie  mirror 


pulled  out  for  its  initial  opening  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  special  train 
was  chartered  to  carry  Charles  Boyer, 
Eleanor  Powell,  Rise  Stevens,  Laurel 
and  Hardy,  Desi  Arnaz,  Ray  Middle- 
ton,  Jerry  Colonna,  Bob  Hope,  James 
Cagney,  Olivia  de  Havilland,  Clau- 
dette  Colbert,  Spencer  Tracy,  Pat 
O'Brien,  Merle  Oberon,  Joan  Bennett 
and  many,  many  others,  including 
orchestras  and  a  glamour  girl  chorus. 

The  Caravan  will  visit  thirteen  cities 
in  two  and  a  half  weeks,  putting  on  a 
three-hour  show  of  music,  drama  and 
comedy  in  the  biggest  available  thea- 
ter auditoriums. 

The  funds  gathered  will  be  added 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  Relief  Funds. 

When  it  comes  to  charity  on  the 
grand  scale,  it  takes  Hollywood  to 
come  across! 

A  Few  Facts  About  Interesting 
People:  Desi  Arnaz,  Cuban  husband 
of  Lucille  Ball,  has  been  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Cuban  Reserves  and  is  subject  to  call 
any  moment. 

Don  Barry  has  been  granted  two 
billings.  He'll  be  known  as  "Red" 
Barry  in  his  Western  films  and  Donald 
M.  Barry  in  his  big  feature  roles.  Don, 
who  is  one  of  those  rarities — a  fine 
actor,  as  well  as  cowboy  star — is  his 
own  worst  enemy  when  it  comes  to 
cocksure  conceit.  Too  bad,  too. 

Ruth  Hussey  has  lost  fourteen 
pounds  on  the  strangest  diet  yet. 
When  Ruth  wants  sweets  she  eats 
nothing  but  sweets  and  one  starch 
means  a  whole  meal  of  starches,  etc. 
You  should  see  that  figure. 

Myrna  Loy  is  obtaining  a  Reno 
divorce  from  husband  Arthur  Horn- 
blow. 

Clark  Gable  will  lend  his  talents 
toward  making  Defense  shorts  for 
Uncle  Sam  as  well  as  pictures  for 
M-G-M. 

Bette  Davis's  feverish  restlessness 
has  driven  her  from  house  to  house 
until  now  Bette  is  living  in  an  amaz- 
ingly modest  bungalow  in  a  most  un- 
fashionable canyon.  Why?  Nobody  in 
Hollywood  can  figure  it  out. 

He  Had  to  Open  His  Big  Mouth: 

Joe  E.  Brown  is  back  in  Hollywood 
from  a  thirty-three-day  tour  of  our 
Alaskan  camps,  outposts,  gun  posi- 
tions and  bases.  Up  in  the  land  of  ice 
and  snow  his  name  will  never  be 
forgotten.  It  will  keep  pretty  fresh 
in  the  hearts  of  those  lonely  kids,  too, 
no  matter  where  they  go  in  this 
world-wide  war. 

Joe  E.  was  the  first  and  only  bit 
of  entertainment  that  had  come  their 
way  in  many  long  months  and  maybe 
those  fun-thirsty  kids  didn't  gulp  it 
down.  What's  more,  Joe  E.  ignored 
all  restricting  red  tape  and  went  on 
his  own  initiative. 

JULY,  1942 
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IT'S  THE  TWO-WAY  insurance  of 
daintiness  Cashmere  Bou<|uet  Soaji 
gives  you!  First,  Cashmere  Bouquel 
makes  a  rich,  cleansinj;  lather  that's 
•lifted  with  the  ahihty  to  bathe 
away  hody  odor  ahnost  instantly  I 
And  at  the  same  time  it  actuallv 
adorns  your  skin  with  that  heavenly 
I>erfume  you  noticed — a  protective 
fragrance  men  love! 


THANKS  FOR  THE  TIP.' AND 
HERE'S  ONE  FOR  EVERVGIRL 
SMELL  THE  SOAP  BEFORE 
you  BUK.. YOU'LL  PREFER 
CASHMERE  BOUQUET/ 


SMART  GIRL!  You  appreciate  the 
way  Cashmere  Bouquet  leaves  your 
skin  soft  and  smooth  .  .  .  subtly 
alluring  with  the  lingering  scent  of 
costlier  perfume!  And  even  if  your 
face  and  hands  are  su/)pr-sensitive, 
remember  Cashmere  Bouquet  is 
one  perfumed  soap  that  can  agree 
with  your  skin!  Be  real  smart ...  get 
Cashmere   Bouquet    Soap — UhUi\'. 


Cashmere  JBouquel 
Soap 

THE  lOVEllER  WAY  TO  AVOID  OFFENDING 


Bill  Hold  en,  who's  wearing  a 
niform  now,  has  a  last  look 
at  a  Lux  broadcast  with  Ray 
Milland  and  Veronica  Lake 


{Continued  from  page  9)  A  touching 
story  was  told  Cal  that  concerns  Joe 
E.  (Hollywood's  ambassador  of  good 
citizenship)  and  the  people,  five 
whites  and  a  few  hundred  Eskimos, 
of  Gambell,  a  tiny  town  on  a  far 
Alaskan  outpost,  a  town  never  before 
visited  by  a  celebrity.  With  quiet  dig- 
nity an  Eskimo  leader  read  to  Joe  E. 
their  pi-oclamation  that  henceforth 
March  seventeenth  (the  day  of  his 
arrival)  would  be  known  as  Joe  E. 
Brown  day  and  declared  a  holiday. 
That's  what  his  visit  meant  to  them. 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  this 
man  Hollywood  knows  as  a  clown 


when  the  proclamation  was  read. 
Tears  in  his  eyes  and  heart.  He  came 
home  and  made  a  proviso  in  his  will, 
Joe  E.  did.  When  he  is  gone,  his  chil- 
dren will  carry  on  the  tradition  of 
sending  greetings  each  March  seven- 
teenth in  the  name  of  Joe  E.  Brown 
to  the  citizens  of  Gambell. 

Much  good  comes  out  of  Hollywood. 
And  a  large  portion  comes  from  the 
wide  mouth  and  open  heart  of  a  man 
named  Brown. 

Our  Kiddies'  Corner:  Littler  Gary 
Crosby  is  stealing  the  thunder  from 
those  charity  golf  matches  put  on  by 


Fun  of  the  VACS  Fights:  Loretta 
Young,  beribboned  beauty,  comes 
to   look   at    husband   Tom  Lewis 

his  dad  Bing  and  friend  Bob  Hope. 
When  Gary  gets  bored  he  breaks  out 
in  song  and  from  then  on  Bing  and 
Bob  are  minus  an  audience. 

"We  have  orange  trees  for  orange 
juice  in  our  back  yard,"  a  little 
neighbor  boy  taunted  little  Johnny 
Farrow,  three-year-old  son  of  Mau- 
reen O  Sullivan  Farrow.  "And  we've 
a  lot  of  lemon  trees  to  make  lemon- 
ade," he  went  on.  "Well,"  said  little 
Johnny  triumphantly,  "we've  got  an 
olive  tree  for  martinis." 

Robert  Young  and  his  little  daughter 
Barbara  were  out  riding  when  a  low- 
flying  plane  caused  the  horses  to  shy. 
Instantly  Bob  was  off  his  horse  and 
at  Barbara's  side.  For  a  moment  she 
gazed  at  him  wide-eyed  and  then 
said,  "That's  right.  Daddy,  you  come 
to  me  when  you're  scared.  I'll  pro- 
tect you." 

Mickey  Keeps  Grinning:  Let  me  tell 

you  this — Mickey  Rooney's  bride,  Ava 
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Randy  Scott  gets  a  Giro's  earful 
of  what's  news  m  the  Army  from 
U.  S.  soldier  Burgess  Meredith 

Gardner,  is  much  prettier  than  her 
pictures  have  her.  We  thought  so  the 
first  time  we  saw  her  and  last  week 
on  the  "Me  And  My  Gal"  set  we  de- 
cided she  was  much,  much  prettier 
and  daintier.  Ava  had  come  on  the 
set  to  return  a  pair  of  earrings  she'd 
borrowed  from  Judy  Garland.  The 
girls  are  very  good  friends  and  love 
swapping  recipes.  Mickey  and  Ava 
are  very  happy  in  their  modest  little 
apartment  and  Mickey  shows  no  re- 
gret at  having  given  up  a  spacious  big 
home  to  live  in  a  few  rooms. 

Oh  yes,  it's  love  all  right.  M-G-M 
found  that  out  when  Mickey  refused 
to  remove  the  wedding  band  from  his 
hand  during  his  pictui'e,  "A  Yank  At 
Eton."  Which  reminds  us  of  a  very 
funny  thing  that  happened  on  that 
set.  Before  Mickey  married  Ava  he 
had  courted  Tina  Thayer,  who  now 
plays  a  role  in  the  picture.  Maybe  the 
proximity  of  ex-girl  friend  Tina  em- 
barrassed Mickey,  but  for  one  scene 
Tina  was  supposed  to  say  to  Mickey: 

"Don't  you  know  about  shipboard 
romances?  They  are  ephemeral 
things." 

After  pondering  a  moment  Mickey 
is  supposed  to  reply:  "It  all  depends 
on  how  you  look  at  it.  To  me  this 
isn't  one  of  those  epher — what  you 
said  things." 

However,  Mickey  got  his  tongue 
twisted  over  the  words. 

He  blew  the  first  part  of  the  speech 
and  then,  half  sheepish,  half  annoyed, 
he  finished  up  loudly: 


I  was  a  Wife  ///  ^m/^/ 


A  NEGLECTED  WIFE  REGAINS 
HER  HAPPINESS  BY  OVERCOMING 
HER  "ONE  NEGLECT" 


I.  Our  marriage  started  nut  like  a  story-book  romance.  We  were  so  head-over-heels  in  love. 
But  soon  my  romance  faded.  Jim's  love  turned  to  cold  inditt'erence.  I  suffereil  asonies. 


2.  Mrs.  M.  dropped  in  one  morning  and  caught 
me  crying.  She  dragged  the  whole  .sad  story 
out  of  me.  "My  dear,"  she  said,  "don't  mind 
my  frankness — you  see,  I  used  to  be  a  Regis- 
tered Nurse,  and  I  understand  your  trouble. 
So  many  wives  lose  their  husbands'  love  be- 
cause of  carelessness  about  feminine  hygiene. 


3.  "Our  head  physician  set  me  straight,  "  con- 
tinued Mrs.  M .  "Ileadvised  his  women  patients 
to  use  Lysol  for  intimate  personal  care.  Lysol, 
you  see,  is  a  powerful  germicide;  u.sed  accord- 
ing to  eiisydirections,it  killsall  vaginal  germ-life 
on  in.stant  contact  .  .  .  yet  ain't  harm  sensi- 
tive tissues.  It  cleanses  and  deodorizes,  too." 


4.  I've  used  Lysol  for  feniiniuo  hygiene  ever 
since — with  never  the  slightest  worry  abovit  its 
effectiveness.  Lysol  is  so  economical  —  it  never 
dents  my  budget.  .\nd — oh,  yes,  Jim  is  once 
more  "that  way"  about  me — and  am  I  huppy! 


Why  you  can  depend  on  Lysol 

(iKNTLK  VKT  rOWKKKL'L— L'soil  as 
directed,  I.ysol  is  senile  to  delicate  tis- 
sues (not  an  acid  —  no  free  alkali),  yet 
there  is  no  {it  rin-li  fe  iti  the  i'fi(/ino/  tract 
that  Lpsol  irill  uot  kill  on  instant  c<m- 
tact.  SPRK AUINCi-No  other  widely 
advertised  douche  preparation  has  the 
wide  spreading  power  I.ysol  has — Lysol 
solution  virtually  searches  out  serni  life 
in  tiny  folds  other  liquids  may  never 
reach.  ECO  N OM I C  A  I,  — Small  bottle 
makes  almost  4-i;allons  solution. 
CLEANLY  ODOR  — Soon  disappears. 
HOLDS  STKENGTIl  to  last  drop— play 
safe  with  Lysol. 


^^^^  /§  l)i-*iii£ccunt 
FOR  FEMININE  HYGIENE 


Copr.  .1042,  br  Lchn  A  FInk  IVodurU  <^^i 


fj^T*  For  new  FREE  booklet  (in  plain  wrapper)  about  Feminine  H>giene,  send  postcard 
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WITH  A  FINER  BODY  TALCUM 
OF  FACE  POWDER  QUALITY' 

COMPARE  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talcum 

with  others  you  ve  usea 

.    1   the  total  absence  ot  grit,  i"" 

COOL  AS  STARDUST,  it  falls  on  your 

senLtive  areas  that  chafe  easily. 
AND  FOR  DRAMATIC  CLIMAX,  you  11 

ness  to  brand  you  as  the 
"lady  who  forgot.' 


In  generous  10^  ana 
larger  ei/.es  at  all 
drug  a»<l  toilet  g<>»<l» 
counters. 


"To  me,  this  isn't  one  of  those  big 
fot  ephemeral  things!" 

It  was  so  unexpected  that  the  whole 
company  broke  up  in  laughter. 

Yes,  he's  the  same  old  Mickey  and 
marriage  has  only  made  him  faster 
on  the  comeback. 

Inside  Tidbits:  Feuds  between  wo- 
men stars  are  bad  enough,  but  the 
extent  of  the  mad-on  between  Betty 
Grable  and  Victor  Mature,  with  Betty 
dressing  down  Vic  on  the  set  'til  the 
rafters  ring,  is  really  something.  One 
particular  Grable  outburst  was  re- 
turned by  Vic  with  the  quiet  words: 
"You  should  learn  how  to  behave 
from  Carole  Landis."  And  then  all 
Hades  broke  loose,  for  Betty  isn't 
particularly  fond  of  Landis,  either. 
For  a  few  more  details  of  the  "mad," 
see  page  56. 

Charles  Boyer  is  smarting  a  bit 
under  the  fact  that  Jean  Gabin  is 
almost  accentless  in  his  very  first 
picture.  "Moontide,"  after  less  than  a 


year  in  America,  whereas  Mr.  Boyer 
still  speaks  thickish  English,  to  say 
the  least. 

When  Gabin  arrived  he  could  say 
only  "hello"  and  "go  to  hell,"  which 
some  kind  soul  assured  him  meant 
"good-by."  Wait,  we  say,  not  only  'til 
you  hear  Gabin's  splendid  English  but 
until  you  get  two  big  eyefuls  of  that 
Frenchman's  acting.  Put  Cal  down 
right  now  as  saying  next  year's  Aca- 
demy Award  will  be  received  by  a 
tousle-haired  gentleman  with  a  very 
slight  accent.  And  we  don't  mean 
Jerry  Colonna,  either. 

The  fact  Annie  Sheridan  and  her 
husband,  George  Brent,  were  obvi- 
ously quarreling  while  out  to  dinner 
the  other  night  doesn't  mean  a  break- 
up in  that  marriage  exactly. 

You'll  remember  Annie  and  George 
did  quite  a  bit  of  quarreling  before 
marriage  and  that  didn't  prevent  a 
wedding,  did  it?  Why  should  such 
fracases  now  mean  a  divorce,  for 
heaven's  sake? 


If  you  don't  believe  that 

Ifoa  can  Look  a±  imatt  ai  a  itat 
for  $6.98,  $8.95  or  $12.95 

^ee  pa^a  62.1 

Photoplay-Movie  Mirror's 
NEW  FASHION  CLINIC 


PHOTOPLAY  combined  irifh  movie  mirror 


CasbmereEouquef 
Ileum  Powder 

A  M»mbT  of  Cashm»r»  Bouqumf— 
f/i«  Royal  Family  of  Beaufy  Preparations 


The    Bride    Wore— What?  While 

thousands  of  Httle  brides-to-be  were 
flying  about  collecting  dainty  finery 
for  their  trousseau,  the  loveliest  of 
them  all,  Hedy  Lamarr,  was  buying 
up  bright  green,  red  and  orange  satin 
cowboy  shirts.  Yes  sir,  luscious  Hedy 
Lamarr  has  gone  cowboy  with  a  bang 
since  her  romance  with  former  cow- 
hand George  Montgomery,  and  insists 
hers  will  be  a  real  out-West  wedding 
with  both  her  and  George  dressed 
in  Western  garb.  Can't  you  just  see 
Hedy  in  a  red  bandana  with  a  banjo 
on  her  knee?  Or  is  it  a  "git-tar" 
these  modern  cowboys  play? 

If  Hedy  is  already  married  by  the 
time  you  read  this  you  can  ignore 
the  rumors  that  flew  about  to  the 
effect  that  the  pair  wouldn't  wed  be- 
cause once  the  lasso  was  tied  Hedy 
would  be  liable  for  George's  eleven 
dependents,  which  would  relieve 
George  for  active  service.  You  know 
how  these  rumors  are. 

Another  report  had  Hedy  planning 
a  double  wedding  with  her  dear  friend 
Margaret  Woods,  an  M-G-M  ward- 
robe girl  who  is  engaged  to  Lt.  James 
Jennings.  At  any  rate,  Hedy  will  act 
as  bridesmaid  for  Margaret  when  she 
does  wed. 

Meantime,  George  is  giving  Hedy 
lessons  in  riding  and  declares  she's  a 
natural-born  horsewoman.  And  can't 
you  picture  Hedy  cantering  along  the 
bridlepaths  in  a  green  satin  shirt? 

Yippee,  cowgirl  I 

Thisa  and  Thata  Dept.:  When 
Victor  Mature  heard  the  loud  and 
favorable  reaction  from  the  critics  to 
his  performance  in  "My  Gal  Sal,"  he 

A  new  husband  toasts  a  new  wife: 
Wedd  Ing-reception  view  of  Paul  Doug- 
las, radio  announcer,  and  Virginia  Field 
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YES.  JAXTZKX  ...  and  everything  you  need  to  make  you 
glamorous  while  swimming  . . .  very  uplifting  bra,  waist-trimming,  hip- 
slimming,  tummy-smoothing  foundation  control  .  . .  stunning,  sunning 
necklines  glorifying  fabrics ...  exciting  colors...  in  a  word,  every- 
thing. Knit  with  "Lastex"  yarn  they  hold  their  line,  lift,  loveliness, 
through  sun  and  water.  "Bali-Batik"  (leff)  fascinating  new  knitted 
pique  5.95  .  .  .  (righf)  "Softie"  — "featherwool"  sleeker  7.95.  Other 
models  4.95  to  10.95  at  leading  stores  throughout  America. 

JANTZEN   KNITTING   MILLS   •    PORTLAND,  OREGON    •    VANCOUVER,  CANADA 
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AVMID 
IIPSTICK 


TRY  MAGflET  RED 

Clear,  thrilling  red— no  smart- 
so  imirersally  llatlerinn'.  Other 
hiilh  -Jashian  cohirs  in  the  bril- 
liant Culy  'J-sliaile  rollectioii : 

GITAIll 

hrifiht  "tiipsy"  tvnes 

BALI 

luscious,  siren  shade 

DAHLIA 

Itnely.  Jloii  er-soft 

TAMAlf 

iillra-rhie  "Latin"  red 


4VTl2i  ft 


Look  hard  at  this  hay-ride  party  and 
you'll  find  Jane  Withers,  Gene  Reynolds, 
Bobby  Jordan,  Edith  Fellows  and  Freddie 
Bartholomew  tuning  up  on  Jane's  birthday 


immediately  launched  a  campaign  to 
have  the  title  changed  to  "Our  Boy 
Victor."  Hunk-of-Man's  antics  are  like 
a  beacon  in  a  blackout  to  Hollywood. 
For  instance,  the  town  went  into 
hysterics  when  Vic  actually  hired  a 
woman  gardener.  Vic  says  he's  so 
allergic  to  men  he  has  to  have  a 
blonde  cultivating  his  Victory  Gar- 
den. .  .  . 

Brenda  Marshall  (Mrs.  William 
Holden)  and  Jane  Wyman  (Mrs.  Ron- 
ald Reagan)  are  forming  a  war- widow 
club  in  Hollywood  now  that  their 
husbands  have  left  for  camps.  Why 
not  such  a  club  in  your  home  town? 
Brenda  and  Jane  will  think  up 
schemes  to  promote  War  Bond  sales. 

The  beaux  of  Donna  Reed,  the  Iowa 
farm  beauty  who  made  such  a  hit  in 
"The  Courtship  Of  Andy  Hardy,"  have 


to  have  the  little  starlet  in  early  be- 
cause that's  the  rules  of  the  Studio 
Club  where  Donna  lives.  .  .  . 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Garbo 
actually  paid  a  neighborly  call  upon 
her  across-the-street  neighbor,  Paul 
Henried.  You  could  have  knocked  the 
young  Austrian  actor  over  with  a 
feather  when  he  found  the  silent 
Swede  on  his  doorstep.  Seems  they 
had  mutual  friends  in  Europe  Greta 
was  anxious  to  hear  about.  .  .  . 

The  recent  blackout  found  old  Cal 
deep  in  the  heart  of  "Juke  Girl."  The 
press  was  crowded  into  a  Warner 
Brothers  projection  room  when  the 
lights  went  out  and  everything  turned 
very  black  indeed.  But  quite  non- 
chalantly we  all  paraded  downstairs 
and  into  one  of  the  studio's  very 
swanky  air-raid  shelters  where  for 


Three  who  knew 
each  other  when 
greet  each  other 
now:  Bill  Boyd, 
Jack  Holt  and 
Richard  Dix  at 
o  luncheon  in 
honor  of  Cecil 
B  .    D  e  M  i  II  e 
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phoiluia\  •jombined  with  movie  mirror 


two  hours  we  were  out  of  touch  with 
the  world. 

Bob  Hope  was  way  up  in  suburban 
Azusa  about  to  I'eceive  the  keys  of  the 
city  at  a  Bob  Hope  banquet.  In  the 
midst  of  things  the  whole  town  went 
black,  of  course,  and  Bob  says  he 
finallj'  came  out  of  it  with  a  key  to 
the  back  door  of  Pomona.  And  oh, 
how  they  don't  love  Robert  in 
Pomona! 

NOTICE— MgcDonald   Fan  Clubs: 

Jeanette  MacDonald  has  just  received 
word  from  her  enormous  English  fan 
club  that  the  money  formerly  used 
for  stamps  and  j  lotograph  requests 
is  now  being  given  to  the  Red  Cross. 
They  wondered  if  Jeanette  minded. 

Far  from  minding,  Jeanette  is  so 
pleased  she  asks  us  to  pass  the  word 
along  to  all  her  fan  clubs,  expressing 
her  pleasure  at  the  idea.  Cal  feels 
other  stars  may  have  the  same  re- 
action. Why  not  write  your  favorites 
and  find  out? 

Live  Alone  and  Like  It:  Eighteen- 
year-old  Linda  Darnell  has  moved 
into  her  own  tiny  apartment  and  has 
gone  into  the  business  of  housekeep- 
ing with  all  her  young  heart  and 
energy. 

There  is  no  servant  waiting  for 
Linda  upon  her  return  from  the  studio 
with  warm  food  ready  and  served. 
Linda  hustles  up  her  own  and  does  a 
good  job  of  it  at  that,  especially  at 
broiling  steaks  and  chops.  On  Sun- 
days Linda  \dsits  with  her  family  who 
agreed  the  only  solution  to  a  crowded 
household  and  to  the  quiet  Linda  must 
have  when  making  pictures  was  the 
separate  home  idea.  Linda  felt  her 
early  rising  at  5:30  and  retiring  at 
9:30  was  too  much  strain  on  the 
family's  daily  life. 

And  then,  think  how  glad  everyone 
is  when  Sunday  rolls  around  again. 

Hearts  and  Flowers  Corner:  Actor 
Richard  Ney  is  the  happiest  young 
man  in  Hollywood  since  Greer  Garson 
has  become  his  dinner  partner.  The 
two  are  seen  everywhere  together.  .  .  . 

Cutest  twosome  in  town  is  Ray 
MacDonald  and  Betty  Jane  Graham, 
Judy  Garland's  close  friend.  With 
Jackie  Cooper  and  Bonita  Granville, 
Betty  and  Ray  are  once-a-week  pa- 
trons of  the  Vine  Street  bowling  alley 
that  features  Mike  Riley's  crazy  band 
— the  one  that  throws  things  at  the 
customers.  Lana  Turner  walked  in 
the  other  night  just  in  time  to  receive 
a  custard  pie  in  her  beautiful  face. 
The  amazing  thing  is — no  one  gets 
mad.  Maybe  these  Hollywood  kids 
are  setting  a  good  example  of  how  to 
keep  good-humored  to  some  of  the 
older  stars  who  need  it.  .  .  . 

It's  still  John  Payne  and  Sheila 
Ryan  despite  the  fact  John  escorted 
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In  Ho//ywood, 

m  GOTIAHAVt  POLISH!" 


Mc  CREJt 

Starred  in  the  Poramovr\l  Piclure 

"THE  GREAT 
MAN'S  LADY" 


Joel  McCrea  says:  "Even  when  an  actor's  role  is  that  of  a  diamond  in  the  rough, 
everyone  expects  his  teeth  to  be  well  polished!"  With  screen  standards  so  high, 
it's  a  mighty  fine  tribute  to  CALOX  TOOTH  POWUKK  that  so  many  stars  use  it. 


Two  ways  to 


yoc/r  dentist 
so  can  you 


fol/oivs  both! 
-with  Ga/ox 


Notice  your  dentist's  technique  when  he 

gi\es  you  a  dental  cleaning.  First,  he 
thoroughly  cleans  your  teeth.  Then,  and 
only  then,  does  he  polish  them. 

In  your  home  care  why  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  BOTH  cleaning  and 
polishing,  when  you  can  get  Calox.^ 

CalOX  gives  yOU  /ffr  special  ingre.lients 
tor  cleaning  atui  brightening.  With  every 
stroke  of  the  brush,  Calox  helps  detach 
food  particles,  removes  deposits,  cleans 
off  surface  stains.  And  with  every  stroke 
(■alox  polishes,  too,  making  your  teeth 
shine  with  their  own  clear,  and  natural 
lustre  ...  In  Hollywood,  many  a  star 
trusts  to  Calox-care.  Try  Calox  Tooth 
I'owder  for  \iout  smile! 

McKesson  &  U(ihl)iiis,  li\c..  Hriili.'»'i"""t .  ( 'onii. 
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CKINGS 


.  .  .  with  MINER'S  LIQUID 
MAKE-UP,  the  same  sleek, 
streakless  leg  make -up  that 
English  girls  have  been  "going 
wild  about"  ever  since  silk 
hosiery  disappeared  for  the 
duration. 

This  "wonder"  product  gives  stocking- 
less  legs  real  eye-catching  glamour,  im- 
parting the  same  velvety-smooth  attrac 
tiveness  to  the  legs  that  it  does  to  the 
face,  neck  and  arms. 

Smooth  it  on  in  a  jiffy  .  .  .  you"ll  find 
that  it's  comfortably  cool,  looks  like 
sheer  silk  and  won't  rub  off.  It's  water- 
proof, too! 

lust  "pour  yourself  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings" today  with  MINER'S  LIQUID 
MAKE-UP  .  .  .  and  forget  runs,  the  high 
cost  of  silk  stockings  and  all  the  other 
war-time  hosiery  headaches. 

Ask  for  the  special  hosiery  shades — 
Rose  Beige  and  Golden  Mist. 

More  women  use  MINER'S  than 
any  other  LIQUID  MAKE- UP! 
Buy  HI. .  Try  it!..  You'll  love  it! 

MAKE-UP 


50c,  25c  and  10c  at 
cosmetic  and  hosiery 
counters  everywhere 


For  an  exquimite  alt-day powd»t 
bate  or  for  harmoni*ing  fact 
and  leg  make-up  .  .  .  uae  one 
of  these  flattering  thadet: 
Peach  •  Rachelle  •  Brunette 
Suntan  •  Hawaiian  •  Nu!  ?rown 


C  1942,  Miner's,  Inc. 


By  popular  re- 
quest: Mr.  Cary 
Grant  stands 
up  to  spread 
sunshine  for 
his  applauding 
fans  at  the 
charity  fights 


Same  place:  Mil- 
ton Berle  shares 
grins  for  the  win- 
ning side  with 
Eddie  "Rochester" 
Anderson,  Mrs. 
Anderson  at  right 


itiiieotuff 


Kay  Francis  to  the  Military  Ball. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  studio  poli- 
tics, you  know.  .  .  . 

George  Holmes,  former  Texas  foot- 
ball star  and  now  a  Hollywood  actor, 
is  Linda  Darnell's  newest  escort. 
George  has  booked  up  all  the  free 
nights  Linda  has,  which  aren't  many 
when  she's  working  for  the  next  three 
months.  .  .  . 

Teresa  Wright,  who  was  so  good  in 
"The  Little  Foxes"  and  is  now  play- 
ing Gary  Cooper's  wife  in  "Pride  Of 
The  Yankees,"  will  probably  be  a  wife 
in  real  life  by  the  time  you  read  this. 
Teresa  is  engaged  to  dialogue  direc- 
tor Niven  Busch.  .  .  . 

Priscilla  Lane,  for  all  she's  been  re- 
ported seeing  her  old  Victorville  beau, 
John  Barry,  is  pretty  happy  with  Lieu- 
tenant Joe  Howard,  so  we  under- 
stand. 

Hello,  Tomboy:  How's  about  it, 
girls?  Are  you  really  a  tomboy  at 
heart?  Well,  don't  worry  about  it,  for 
some  of  our  biggest  glamour  girls 
were  once  freckled-faced  female 
hoodlums.  Down  in  Texas,  Ginger 
Rogers  was  the  leader  of  her  gang  and 
so  active  her  own  name  of  Virginia 


was  discarded  in  favor  of  Ginger, 
which  suited  her  to  a  "T."  Claudette 
Colbert  refused  to  play  with  the  little 
girls  in  her  neighborhood  and  at  nine 
was  the  crack  swimmer  of  her  com- 
munity and  the  only  girl  on  her 
brother  Charles's  soccer  team. 

Hair-over-one-eye  Lake  was  al- 
ways a  tiny  kid,  but  in  Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y.,  they  still  refer  to  her  as  Tom- 
boy Keane.  Veronica's  real  name  was 
Constance  Keane.  Veronica  says  she 
got  more  trouncings  at  home  for 
climbing  telephone  poles  than  she  got 
in  school  for  shooting  paper  wads. 
Even  cool  and  beautiful  Madeleine 
Carroll  confesses  she  was  a  member 
of  the  home-town  hockey  team  and 
Myrna  Loy  claims  she  could  throw  a 
harder  and  meaner  snowball  than  any 
kid  in  Montana.  Mary  Martin  never 
had  a  saw  or  hammer  out  of  her  hands 
when  she  was  a  kid  deep  in  the  heart 
of  Texas,  clap,  clap,  clap,  clap,  and 
tore  down  fences  just  so  she  could 
nail  them  together.  Priscilla  Lane  was 
a  barn  climber  and  fell  off  the  roof 
a  good  half-dozen  times. 

So  don't  despair,  mothers,  if  Sue  or 
Sal  is  a  rip-snorter.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
pep  to  make  the  grade  today! 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  mo\'TE  MtRROH 


The  Out-West  Boys  Go  South: 

Whoopee,  Cal  goes  cowboy  for  the 
sake  of  the  Marines.  Figure  that  one 
-out.  It  happened  the  Sunday  before 
Gene  Autry  and  Smiley  Burnette,  the 
funny  man  in  all  Gene's  pictures,  left 
for  Eastern  personal  appearances. 
Gene  was  going  down  to  San  Diego 
to  visit  his  brother  Dudley  of  the 
Marines  and  put  on  a  show  for  the 
boys,  assisted  by  Smiley  who  kills  'em 
with  his  monkeyshines.  So  Cal  was 
invited  to  go  along. 

We  rolled  along  in  a  three-car 
caravan.  Gene,  his  wife,  sister  and 
Mary  Lee  in  one  car;  Cal,  Smiley  and 
his  two-man  troupe  in  another,  and 
the  Melody  Ranch  boys  in  the  third, 
leaving  right  after  Gene's  afternoon 
broadcast. 

You  never  saw  boys  happier  to  see 
Hollywood  folk  than  those  Rifle 
Range  Marines  who  whooped  at 
Smiley  and  cheered  Gene's  songs. 
Afterwards  we  all  had  special  supper 
in  the  big  mess  hall  and  then  wan- 
dered through  the  enormous  kitchens. 
Smiley  almost  got  lost  in  the  huge 
potato  masher  and  had  to  be  dragged 
out  backwards. 

When  it  comes  to  downright  genial 
fellow-to-fellow  friendliness  you've 
got  to  hand  it  to  these  Western  play- 
ers. Seems  they  knows  just  how  to 
reach  every  boy's  heart.  And  as  long 
as  there's  a  heart  beating  for  Uncle 
Sam,  Gene  and  Smiley  will  reach  'em. 

Cal's  Answers  to  Your  Questions: 

The  original  Navy  Blues  Sextette  is 
still  in  Hollywood,  but  Peggy  Diggins 
is  the  only  one  to  remain  at  Warner 
Brothers.  Lorraine  Gettman,  Mar- 
guerite Chapman  and  Georgia  Carroll 
are  at  Columbia  Studios;  Claire  James 
is  married  to  director  Buz  Berkeley; 
and  Kay  Aldridge  is  Republic's  new 
serial  queen. 

Bob  Stack  is  not  in  the  Army  due  to 
a  knee  injury.  Yep,  you're  right.  It 
does  place  young  Mr.  Stack  in  an 
embarrassing  position  indeed,  espe- 
cially since  he  has  no  dependents. 


Fink's  flash  bulb  picks  off  another 
celebrity  at  the  fights:  Margaret 
Sullavan.  Admirer  is  husbanri  Hayword 


Flower-Fresh  the  Arthur  Murray  Way 
...  USE  ODORONO  CREAM 

•  In  his  arms,  gliding  to  sweet  music  .  .  .  don't  let 
the  magic  of  the  moment  escape!  Guard  your  pre- 
cious appealing  freshness  the  way  glamourous 
Arthur  Murray  Dancers  do — with  Odorono  Cream! 
They  often  dance  ten  miles  a  day  without  a  moment's 
fear  of  disillusioning  underarm  odor  or  dampness. 

Be  glamourous,  too!  See  if  gentle  Odorono  Cream 
doesn't  stop  perspiration  safely  foi  you — up  to  three 
whole  days  at  a  time!  Non-greasy,  non-gritty,  no 
waiting  to  dry.  And  it  will  not  rot  your  most  fragile 
frocks.  Follow  directions.  Get  a  jar — begin  today! 
Generous  10^,  39?^,  596  sizes. 

The  Odorono  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


Jean  Bjorn, 

Nassau  teacher,  holds 
partners  entranced  by 
her  exquisite  daiminess. 


^/^'•y  '  TO  3  DAYS 


ODORONO  CREAM  WILL  NOT  IRRITATE  YOUR  SKIN 


JULY.  1942 
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"pUT  all  that  monthly-chafing  worry  out 
of  your  mind.  Listen  to  the  voice  of 
experience  and  use  Tampax  for  sanitary 
protection.  .  .  Modern  women  all  around 
you  are  discovering  this  wonderful  inven- 
tion of  a  doctor  who  realized  what  trou- 
bles a  woman  can  have  in  hot,  chafing 
weather— especially  housewives  and  "the 
girls  at  the  office!' 

You  need  no  belts,  pins  or  pads.  Also 
you  need  no  sanitary  deodorants,  as  no 
odor  forms  with  Tampax.  This  dainty  de- 
vice consists  of  pure,  surgical  cotton  com- 
pressed and  sealed  in  one-time-use  appli- 
cator. It  is  so  perfected  that  the  wearer 
actually  cannot  feel  the  Tampax.  She  can 
dance,  play  games,  swim  . . .  use  the  show- 
er ..  .  with  amazing  freedom.  Tampax  is 
so  compact  that  disposal  is  naturally  easy. 

Regular,  Super,  Junior  are  the  three 
sizes  to  meet  all  needs.  (The  new  Super  is 
about  50%  more  absorbent.)  At  drug 
stores,  notion  counters.  Trial  box,  20^. 
Economy  package  of  40  gives  you  a  real 
bargain.  Don't  wait  for  next  month.  Start 
now!  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


467,000,000 
TAMPAX 
MADE  AND  SOLD 


Accepted  for  Adver- 
tising by  the  Journal 
of  the  American 
Metlical  Association. 


I! 


FOR  VOURSELF 


Score  one  for 
Dennis  Mor- 
gan; score 
$5.00  for  a 
reader's  view- 
point on  him 


$10.00  PRIZE 
Stop  Wondering,  Girls! 

HAS  your  Romeo  ever  described 
your  "looks"  to  you?  Has  he 
ever  told  you  that  you  have 
Ann  Sothern's  hair,  Hedy  Lamarr's 
eyes,  etc.?  ' 

If  so,  have  you  ever  wondered 
what  you  would  look  like  if  you  had 
those  lovely  features  that  Romeo  has 
been  telling  you  about? 

Well,  girls,  you  may  stop  wonder- 
ing, because  here  is  an  "average 
American  girl"  with:  Ann  Sothern's 
hair,  Olivia  de  Havilland's  eyebrows, 
Hedy  Lamarr's  eyes,  Priscilla  Lane's 
nose,  and  Deanna  Durbin's  mouth. 

Dorothy  A.  Coulter, 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 


V 


Each  of  the  features  in  the  picture 
(left,  below)  was  taken  from  one  of 
the  colored  portraits  published  in 
Photoplay-Movie  Mirror. 

$5.00  PRIZE 
Dennis  Morgan 

OH  polish  up  the  sunshine 
And  fluff  the  clouds  a  bit 
A  little  bird  just  told  my  heart 
That  this  is  really  IT! 

The  school  books  say,  in  days  of  yore 
Apollo  was  a  menace, 
(Add  things  I  never  knew  before)  — 
His  other  name  was  Dennis. 

You've  got  that  something  in  your 
smile 

All  stars  and  stuff — Oh  geel 

Could  you  step  down  on  earth  a  while? 

Look,  Dennis — this  is  me! 

Do  you  believe  that  girl  meets  boy? 
(My  dear,  how  do  you  do!) 
And  fan  meets  film  star  now  and  then, 
And  fairy  tales  come  true? 

And  can  you  hear  a  wedding  bell, 
Soft  music  on  the  organ? 
And  see  me  in  a  rosy  spell 
Becoming  Mrs.  Morgan? 

For  you  I  d  swim  from  shore  to  shore 
I'd  climb  the  highest  Alp. 
Ah,  what's  the  use  of  saying  more — 
Enclosed  please  find  my  scalp. 

Dot  Blodgett. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirror 


$1.00  PRIZE 
Personal  to  Lew  Ayres 

DEAR  DR.  KILDARE: 
Don't  you  think  you  should  have 
asked   Dr.   Gillespie's  advice  before 
'    making  your  decision? 
'       You  say  your  role  in  "All  Quiet" 
influenced    you.     Remember,  your 
soldier  was  German  and  he  was  dis- 
illusioned with  the  aggressive,  avari- 
cious tendencies  of  his  country.  Had  he 
been  fighting  to  preserve  something 
I    fine  all  would  have  been  different, 
f       You  say  war  is  wrong.  That's  why 
we're  fighting,  my  friend.  If  a  maniac 
came  along  your  street  and  took  your 
neighbors'  homes  and  possessions  and 
j    made  them  slaves,  you  would  give  him 
!    everything  of  yours  and  kiss  his  boots. 
Is  it  publicity?    Please   not  now. 
This  is  too  serious  and  you  have  many 
admirers.  Don't  you  owe  them  some- 
thing, if  only  to  respect  yourself? 

Are  you  afraid?   Most  of  our  men 
are,  but  they  don't  let  that  stop  them 
and  that's  courage.   No  sane  person 
really  wants  to  fight — you  know  that. 
,    I  couldn't  possibly  go  to  see  any  of 
'    your  movies.   I'd  get  hysterics  if  I'd 

see  Dr.  Kildare  get  hei'oic. 
I       What's  happened  to  you,  Mr.  Ayres? 
■    The  otheis  in  your  industry  are  so 
unselfishly  patriotic. 

(Mrs.)  a.  R.  Warren, 

Galveston,  Tex. 


PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE  MIRROR  awards  the 
following  prizes  each  month  for  the  best  let- 
ters submitted  for  publication:  $10  first  prize; 
$5  second  prize;  $1  each  for  every  other  letter 
published  in  full.  Just  write  in  whot  you  think 
about  stars  or  movies,  in  less  than  200  words. 
Letters  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  clarity 
and  originality,  and  contributors  are  warned 
that  plagiarism  from  previously  published 
material  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  low.  Please  do  not  submit  letters  of 
which  copies  have  been  mode  to  send  to 
other  publications;  this  is  poor  sportsmonship 
and  has  resulted,  in  the  post,  in  embarrass- 
ing situations  for  all  concerned,  as  each  letter 
is  published  in  this  department  in  good  faith. 
Owing  to  the  great  volume  of  contributions 
received  by  this  department,  we  regret  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  unaccepted 
material.  Accordingly  we  strongly  recom- 
mend that  all  contributors  retain  o  copy  of 
any  manuscript  submitted  to  us.  Address  your 
letter  to  "Speak  for  Yourself,"  PHOTOPLAY- 
MOVIE  MIRROR,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 


$1.00  PRIZE 
Another  Ayres  Angle 

YESTERDAY— a  hand  reaches  for  a 
butterfly  ...  a  sniper's  bullet  finds 
its  mark  .  .  .  the  hand  reflexes  in 
death  .  .  .  all's  quiet  on  the  western 
front.  The  Boy  who  played  it  felt  the 
horrors  of  war  in  his  heart  and  hated 
war  to  the  depths  his  heart  could  hate. 

Years  roll  by  .  .  .  years  in  which  the 
Boy  becomes  a  man  .  .  .  ideas  re- 
create themselves  .  .  .  ideals  fashion 


themselves  into  new  shaoes  and  forms 
.  .  .  the  man  in  that  boy  has  new 
perspectives  on  life  and  on  today's 
horizons  another  war  has  formed  it- 
self from  the  selfish  greed  of  man. 
But  Man  finds  it  hard  to  conform  his 
ideals  and  ideas  to  the  present  which 
time  and  experience  of  the  past  have 
impregnated.  And  this  Man  cannot 
leave  his  mould  ...  a  mould  made  of 
God  and  time's  creating. 

Lew  Ayres  .  .  .  the  boy  reaching  for 
the  butterfly  .  .  .  perhaps  knows  that 
the  path  of  life  is  but  a  pattern  set  for 
his  feet.  Judgment  of  his  decision  is 
not  for  me — memories  of  Lew  are  too 
roseate  and  vivid. 

John  Thayer, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  the  true  story  of  the  strange 
case  of  Lew  Ayres,  see  page  29. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
Pictures  I  Can't  Forget 

"LI.  M.  Pulham,  Esq.":  Bad  boy 
'  I  raised  from  the  dead. 

"The  Little  Foxes":  Bette  Davis  as 
Tallulah  Bankhead. 

"Woman  Of  The  Year":  Don't  kid 
me.  I  know  they  didn't  live  happily 
ever  after. 

"Johnny  ELager":  Van  Heflin  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  beauty  and 
some  talent.    {Continued  on  page  85) 


PEPSODENT  POWDER 

makes  teeth 

TWICE  AS  BRICHT 


Pretty  Margaret  and  Marilyn  Rick,  Palatine,  Illinois, 
Twins,  chorus:  "Pepsodent's  really  'super'!" 


"Did  I  learn  about  tooth  povvdcrs!  Our 
dentist  was  skeptical  at  first . . .  then  amazed 
. . .  when  Pepsodent  made  Peg's  teeth  twice 
as  bright  as  mine!  He  said  he  never  saw 
anything  like  it  I  Neither  did  we !  Pepsodent 
showed  us  how  really 
bright  teeth  can  be! " 


...But,  say!  After  Margaret  won  the  toss  to 
who'd  use  Pepsodent  Powder,  it  was 
;rent!  I  chose  another  well-k 


see 

different!  I  chose  another  we 
brand,  thinking  there  couldn't 
much  difference." 

For  the  safety  of  your  smile 
.  .  .  see  yo 

JULY.  1942 


nown 
be  very 


I  it  • 

miie  .  .  .  use  Pepsodent  twice  a  day 
ur  dentist  twice  a  year. 


1 


.  .  .  and  the  Rick 
Twins'  Dentist 
says:  "I  was  skep- 
tical...Pepsodent's 
claims  sounded 
too  good.  But, 
this  test  con- 
vinced me  that 
Pepsodent's  state- 
ment is  accurate": 


eRI[F  [{[VIEWS 


PAULETTE  GODDARD 

Starring  in  the  Cecil  B.  deMille  Production  in  Technicolor 

''REAP  THE  WILD  WIND'' 

A  Paramount  Picture 

Canaries 

ARE****HITS 
IN  HOLLYWOOD 

More  and  more,  the  stars  are  taking 
canaries  into  their  hearts  and  their 
homes.  Started  as  a  pet  fad,  canaries 
today  are  Hollywood's  hobby  sensation! 
Wherever  the  great  of  Filmdom  gather, 
you  are  likely  to  hear  some  golden- 
voiced  canary  lifting  everyone's  spirits 
with  his  joyous  song. 

A  canary  takes  but  little  care,  and  gives 
matchless  hours  of  loving  companion- 
ship. Let  a  canary  keep  j/oar  heart  buoy- 
ant in  these  trying  times! 


Send  for  FREE  76-page  illus- 
trated book  on  canaries.  Just 
mail  your  name  and  address,  on 
a  penny  postcard,  to  THE  R.  T. 
FRENCH  COMPANY,  2493 
Mustard  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IN  HOLLYWOOD 
FRENCH'S  BIRD  SEED 

fs  the  FauoMte...4  to  1 

•  FRENCH'S.THELARG- 
EST  SELLING  BIRD  SEED 

In  the  united  states. 
20 


Lady  looks  at 
etchings  —  or 
the  equivalent: 
Fred  MacMur- 
ray  and  Roz 
Russell  In  the 
new  laugh  riot, 
"Take  A  Let- 
ter, Darling" 


Vindicates  picture  was  rated  "good"  when  reviewed 
vvindicates  picture  was  rated  "outstanding"  when  reviewed 


adventures  of  martin  EDEN,  THE 
— Columbia:  An  unpleasant  tale  with  Glenn  Ford 
as  the  seaman  and  Ian  MacDonald  the  brutal  ship's 
captain.  Ford  tries  to  become  famous  as  an  author 
so  he  can  publish  the  ship's  diary  to  expose  the 
brutality  of  conditions  aboard  ship  and  thus  free 
his  friend  Stuart  Erwin.  (May) 

ALL  THROUGH  THE  NIGHT  —  Warners: 
Humphrey  Bogart  is  a  gangster  who  discovers  a 
Nazi  spy  ring  led  by  Conrad  Veidt  and  his  aides, 
Peter  Lorre  and  Judith  Anderson,  and  from  then 
on  it's  a  hard  chase.  The  cast  is  expert  but  the 
melodrama  is  not  so  expertly  executed.  (April) 

ALMOST  MARRIED— Vmvers^X:  When  Jane 
Frazee's  baggage  goes  to  Robert  Paige's  apartment 
and  his  to  hers,  it  leads  to  romantic  complications 
for  them  both.  Both  the  players  are  very  person- 
able and  Jane  sings  well.  Eugene  Pallette  is  Jane's 
father  and  Elizabeth  Patterson  is  Paige's  aunt  who 
wants  him  to  marry  a  society  girl.  It's  kind  of  cute. 
(June) 

ALWAYS  IN  MY  HEART— Warners:  Kay  Fran- 
cis decides  to  marry  wealthy  Sidney  Blackmer  to 
improve  the  opportunities  of  her  children,  Gloria 
Warren  and  Frankie  Thomas.  After  her  husband, 
Walter  Huston,  is  paroled  from  prison,  he  goes 
incognito  to  his  family's  small  town  and  straight- 
ens out  the  lives  of  his  children.  It's  warm  and 
friendly  and  Gloria  Warren  has  a  beautiful  voice. 
(June) 

BASHFUL  BACHELOR— RKO-Radio;  Lum  and 
Abner,  those  beloved  old  codgers  of  the  airways 
come  to  the  screen  in  a  movie  that's  in  keeping  with 
their  radio  roles.  Chester  Lauck  (Liim)  is  sweet 
on  Zasu  Pitts  and  almost  exterminates  his  pal,  Nor- 
ris  Goff  t^Abncr).  trying  to  impress  Zasu  with  his 
heroism.  A  horse  race  and  fire-engine  ride  climax 
the  doings  of  this  droll  pair.  (June) 

BLACK  DRAGONS — Monogram:  A  ridiculous  pot- 
jmurri  of  nonsense,  this,  all  about  a  Nazi-inspired 
plastic  surgeon,  Bela  Lugosi,  who  makes  over  six 
Japanese  to  look  like  American  industrialists  so  they 
can  steal  our  plans  like  mad.  It's  sU  too  silly  for 
words.  (June) 

BLONDIE  GOES  TO  COLLEGE— CoXwmha: 
Penny  Singleton  and  Arthur  Lake  decide  to  go  to 
college  in  this  latest  instalment  of  the  adventures 
of  tlie  Bumpstcad  family.  They  conceal  their  mar- 
riage, which  leads  to  many  complications. 

BLUE  WHITE  AND  PERFECT— 20th  Century- 
Fox:  Fast-moving  mystery  with  I.loyd  Nolan  as 
the  detective  Michael  Shayne  who  leaves  his  fiancee, 
Mary  Beth  Hughes,  to  board  a  luxury  liner  cruise 
to  Hawaii  to  pursue  a  gang  of  Nazi  saboteurs. 

BOMBAY  CLIPPER — Universal:  Stolen  jewels 
provide  the  motive  for  a  lot  of  thrilling  goings-on 
aboard  the  Pacific  Clipper.  Newspaperman  William 
Gargan    is    determined    to    discover    the  jewels 


and  there's  a  strange  assortment  of  characters 
aboard  the  plane.  Irene  Hervey  provides  the 
romantic  interest.  (April) 

BORN  TO  5-/.VG— M-G-M :  A  clever  little 
comedy-musical,  with  Leo  Gorcey,  Ray  .McDonald 
and  Rags  Ragland  trying  to  get  back  from  a  crooked 
show  producer  the  music  written  by  Virginia 
Weidler's  father.  The  youngsters  score  brightly 
and  tiny  Richard  Hall  is  a  panic,  (-\prin 
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In  This  Our  Life  

Juke  Girl  

Man  Who  Wouldn't  Die,  The 
Mississippi  Gambler 

Mokey   

Moontide 

Murder  In  The  Big  House 

My  Gal  Sal  

Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  The 

Rings  On  Her  Fingers   

Saboteur    .  .  . 

Scattergood  Rides  High 
Sing  For  Your  Supper 
Spoilers,  The 

Suicide  Squadron  .  .  . 

Take  A  Letter,  Doriing 

Tortilla  Flat  

True  To  The  Army 

Twin  Beds   

Whispering  Ghosts   

Wife  Takes  A  Flyer,  The   


PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirror 


HKOOKl.YN  ORCHID— Hal  Roach-U.A.:  Wil- 
liam Bcndix,  owner  of  a  fleet  of  taxicabs,  is  mar- 
ried to  Grace  Bradley  and  Joe  Sawyer  is  married 
to  Florinc  McKinney  who  doesn't  like  Miss  Brad- 
ley. But  when  a  third  woman  enters  the  picture, 
the  turmoil  gets  Koingi  •<  doesn't  get  anywhere. 
Marjorie  Woodworth  is  beautiful,  (April) 

BULLET  SCARS— WarneTs:  Regis  Toomcy  is  a 
doctor  called  upon  to  treat  a  wounded  gangster  and 
he  conceives  a  clever  idea  for  being  rescued  from 
mob  leader  Howard  daSylva  who  is  detaining  him 
because  he  knows  too  much.  Toomey's  prescription 
for  the  wounded  man  brings  help,  and  you  never 
saw  such  shooting.  Vou  never  saw  such  a  picture, 
either.  (June) 

✓  BUTCH  MINDS  THE  B^/jy— Universal : 
Typical  Damon  Runyon,  amusing  and  completely  in 
character  is  this  comedy  of  a  paroled  convict, 
Broderick  Crawford,  who  saves  young  widow  \'ir- 
ginia  Bruce  from  suicide  and  falls  in  love  with  her 
baby.  Brod  even  gets  \'irginia  a  job  in  a  night 
club  run  by  crook  Porter  Hall  and  agrees  to  mind 
the  baby  while  she's  at  work.  With  Dick  Foran  as 
Virginia's  cop  suitor.  (June) 

CAPTAINS  OF  THE  CLOUDS— Warners: 
This  timely  picture  is  about  the  training  of  bush 
country  recruits  to  become  R.C.A.F.  flyers,  and 
has  many  exciting  moments.  The  story  has  Jimmy 
Cagney  as  an  undisciplined  sky-riding  hijacker  who 
earns  the  enmity  of  pUots  Dennis  .Morgan,  Reginald 
Gardiner  and  Alan  Hale  for  his  unethical  conduct, 
but  gets  regenerated.  With  Brenda  Marshall.  (May) 

I/'  COURTSHIP  OF  AXDV  HARDY.  THE— 
M  G-M:  Another  winner,  packed  with  genial  en 
tertainnient,  is  this  latest  in  the  series,  in  which 
.Mickey  Rooney  must  take  out  poor  little  rich  girl, 
Donna  Reed,  who  finally  learns  a  few  tricks  and 
proves  a  sensation.  A>idy's  heart  still  belongs  to 
Ann  Rutherford,  however.  (May) 

DANGEROUSLY  THEY  LIVE  —  Warners: 
Nancy  Coleman  is  the  British  girl  spy  who  lands  in 
a  New  York  hospital  where  John  Garfield  is  in- 
terning and  with  his  aid  brings  about  the  downfall 
of  a  Nazi  spy  ring.  Raymond  Massey  is  the  Nazi 
head  and  Moroni  Olsen  his  chief  henchman.  (May) 

DON'T  GET  PF.RSONAL—Vniversal:  Eccentric 
Hugh  Herbert  inherits  a  pickle  factory  which  spon- 
sors a  radio  program  featuring  Richard  Davies  and 
Jane  Frazee  in  a  newlywed  series.  Hugh  gets 
himself  all  mixed  up  in  a  plot  to  substitute  Anne 
Gwynne  for  Jane.  With  Mischa  Auer. 

FINGERS  AT  THE  WIN DOIV—M-G  M  :  Basil 
Rathbone  is  the  ruthless  killer  who  hypnotizes  psy- 
chopathies into  killing  the  victims  of  Basil's  choos- 
ing, and  I.araine  Day  is  about  to  be  his  latest  vic- 
tim when  along  conies  out-of-work  actor  Lew  Ayres 
who  seeks  for  the  murderer.  It's  rather  interesting, 
but  if  this  is  what  Laraine  sacrificed  the  Kildare 
series  for,  she  lost  iu  the  deal.  (June) 

)/•  FLEET'S  IN.  TW£— Paramount:  This  gay 
niusical  is  fun  and  entertainment.  William  Holden 
is  a  shy  sailor  who  his  fellow  gobs  believe  is 
irresistible  to  women.  They  bet  he  can  kiss  Dorothy 
Lamour,  dance-hall  singer,  who  loathes  sailors, 
which  leads  to  many  complications.  With  Eddie 
Bracken,  Betty  Hutton,  Leif  Erikson  and  Jimmy 
Dorsey's  orchestra.  (April) 

FLY  BY  A'/C;//?'— Paramount:  Richard  Carlson 
has  to  escajie  the  law  because  he's  accused  of  mur- 
der, so  he  forces  artist  Nancv  Kelly  to  accompany 
him  so  she  won't  .sketch  his  picture  and  reveal  him 
to  the  police,  Xhe  result  is  plenty  of  trouble  and 
several .  harrowing  escapes. '  Albert  Basserman  and 
Martin  Kosleck  carry  important  roles.  (June) 

FOUR  JACKS  AND  A  //LL— RKO-Radio:  This 
old  story  provides  a  mediocre  background  for  the 
dancing  of  Ray  Bolger,  the  clowning  of  Eddie  Foy, 
Jr.,  and  the  singing  of  June  Havoc.  Anne  Shirley, 
through  a  fake  publicity  stunt,  secures  a  good  job 
for  night-club  musicians  Holger,  Foy,  Jack  Briggs 
and  William  Blees,  and  cabdriver  Desi  Arnaz  helps 
the  hoax  along.  (April) 

FRISCO  LIL — Universal:  Irene  Hervey  goes  to 
work  for  a  gambling  club  in  order  to  help  her  ol' 
gambling  daddy.  Minor  Watson,  hut  thi  alienates 
the  family  of  her  fiance,  Kent  Taylor,  who  are  the 
leaders  of  a  reform  organization.  (May) 

GENTLEMAN  AFTER  DARK,  /J— Small-U.A.: 
Gentleman  crook  Brian  Donlevy  surrenders  to  Pres- 
ton Foster  on  condition  that  Foster  adopt  his  baby. 
So  far  so  good,  but  when  the  baby's  mother,  Miriam 
Hopkins,  and  her  partner  in  crime,  Philip  Reed,  at- 
tempt to  ruin  the  girl's  happiness.  Donlevy  breaks 
out  of  prison  to  stop  them.  Miss  Hopkins  is  splendid 
as  the  awful  mother,  but  the  story  doesn't  matter 
much.  (June) 

GENTLEMAN  AT  HEART.  ^— 20th  Century- 
Fox:  Cesar  Romero,  clever,  money -making  bookie, 
tries  to  enter  the  world  of  art  because  he's  fallen 
for  Carole  Landis,  who  runs  an  art  dealer's  shop. 
His  endeavors  lead  to  a  lot  of  laughs.  Milton  Berle 
gives  his  characteristic  performance  as  Romero's 
chiseling  associate  and  J.  Carrol  Naish,  a  painter 
who  copies  masterpieces,  is  very  funny. 

GHOST  OF  FRANKENSTEIN.  T//£— Univer- 
sal: It  .seems  the  monster  is  still  alive,  this  time 
played  by  I.on  Chaney,  so  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke 
decides  to  give  him  a  nice,  kind  new  brain,  but 


See  Irene  Dunne  in  "LADY  IN  A  JAM/'  a  Universal  Picture 
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AVllAWViS  IA\IL0UA\^1 

FOR  BODT  BEAUTY 

clothes  you  in  a  beguiling  film  of 
fragrance  .  .  .  keeps  you  daintily 
fresh  for  hours.  Use  Mavis  lavishly. 


every  day.  Buy  Mavis  today  ...  at 
all  cosmetic  counters. 


Dr.  Dafoes 
New  Baby  Book 

Yours  .  .  .  Practically  as  a  Gift 

Here  it  Is  mothers— the  book  you've  always  wanted — 
and  it's  yours  practically  as  a  gift.  In  this  new  book. 
How  to  Raise  Your  Baby,  Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe  gives 
you  the  very  help  you've  always  wanted.  This  world- 
famous  doctor  answers  the  problems  that  face  you  daily. 
He  discusses  breast  feeding-bottle  feeding — first  solid 
foods — toilet  training — how  fast  your  child  should  grow 
— new  facts  about  sunshine  and  vitamins — summer 
complaints — sensible  clothing — diarrhea — jaundice — In- 
fection— nervous  children — skinny  children. 
While  they  last  you  can  get  your  copy  of  this  big,  new 
book  entitled  Hoio  to  Raise  Your  Bobv  for  only  25c — 
and  we  pay  the  postage.    Mail  order  TODAY. 

BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE,  Inc.,  Dept.  PM-7 
20S  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 


after  a  double-cross  he  gets  the  sly  brain  of  Bela 
I-uKosi,  so  things  arc  just  as  bad  as  before.  Ralph 
Bellamy  and  Evelyn  Ankers  are  romantic,  even 
with  all  the  weird  goings-on.  (June) 

GOLD  RUSH,  T//£— Chaplin:  A  must  for 
everyone  is  this  re-issue  of  Chaplin's  never-tobe- 
for^ottcn  comedy.  The  narration  takes  the  place  of 
the  subtitles,  and  those  who  laughed  and  wept  at  the 
silent  version  will  find  its  emotion-stirring  qualities 
as  lively  as  ever,  and  the  adventures  of  the  little 
tramp  in  the  gold-mad  Klondike  as  appealing  as 
ever.  (June) 

\/^  GREAT  MAN'S  LADY,  T//£— Paramount : 
Barbara  Stanwyck  does  a  wonderful  job  as  the  very 
old  lady  who  reveals  to  a  young  biographer  the  story 
of  her  part  in  the  life  history  of  a  great  senator, 
Joel  McCrea,  from  the  time  of  her  elopement  with 
him.  McCrea  is  very  good  as  the  weakling  molded 
into  a  great  man  by  a  greater  woman,  and  Brian 
Donlevy  is  the  strong  man  in  her  life.  (June) 

\/;\/'  INVADERS.  r//£— Columbia :  An  impres- 
sive masterpiece,  this  story  of  seven  Nazis  stranded 
on  Canadian  soil.  The  performances  of  I.e<ilie 
Howard  as  a  vacationing  author,  Laurence  Olivier, 
a  French-C^anadian  trapper,  and  Raymond  Massey, 
a  Canadian  soldier,  are  outstanding.  But  equally 
fine  are  Niall  MacGinnis,  Eric  Portraan  and  Glynis 
Johns.  (May) 

\/'  IT  STARTED  WITH  £F£— Universal:  By 
all  odds  Durbin's  best  picture,  this  has  her  as  a 
hat-check  girl  who  pinch-hits  for  Robert  Cumming's 
fiancee,  since  his  dying  father,  Charles  Laughton, 
demands  to  see  the  girl  his  son  will  marry.  But 
Laughton's  so  pleased  with  her  that  he  proceeds  to 
get  well,  which  causes  no  end  of  difficulties.  (May) 

JAIL  HOUSE  BLC/fij'— Universal:  Nat  Pendle- 
ton, who  has  been  pardoned  from  prison,  refuses 
to  leave  because  he  wants  to  remain  in  stir  to  pro- 
duce the  big  prison  show,  but  when  Ralf  Harolde 
escapes,  Nat  goes  after  him  and  meets  Anne 
Gwynne  and  singer  Robert  Paige. 

✓  JOE  SMITH,  AMERICAN— MG-M:  Robert 
Young,  an  average  American  working  in  a  de- 
fense plant,  is  kidnaped  by  enemy  agents  and  tor- 
tured to  reveal  details  of  a  bomb  sight.  How  he 
lives  up  to  his  patriotic  ideals  makes  a  fine,  con- 
vincing film.  Marsha  Hunt  as  his  wife,  and  Darryl 
Hickman  as  their  son,  are  very  good.  (April) 

y}/  JUNGLE  BOOK—KorAa:  A  pageantry  of 
sound  and  color  and  beauty,  with  Sabu  as  the  boy 
raised  by  wolves  who  is  forced  by  the  tiger  to  take 
refuge  in  a  small  village.  There  he  finds  his  real 
mother,  Rosemary  de  Camp,  but  when  the  greedy 
men  of  the  village  learn  he  guards  the  secret  of 
hidden  treasures  they  force  him  back  to  the  jungle. 
It's  novel  and  delightfully  fantastic  entertainment. 
(June) 

\/  KID  GLOVE  KILLER— U-G-U:  Intelligent 
writing,  acting,  and  directing  combine  to  make  this 
B  picture  one  to  shout  about.  \'an  Heflin  as  the 
scientific  crime  detective,  Lee  Bowinan  his  friend 
and  a  killer  who  places  a  bomb  in  the  reform 
mayor's  car,  and  Marsha  Hunt  as  the  girl  who 
almost  marries  Bowman,  are  all  excellent.  (June) 

\/^\/^  KINGS  ROW— Warners:  Here  is  a  superb 
drama,  telling  the  story  of  five  children  from  their 
schooldays  to  adulthood.  Ronald  Reagan  is  the  town 
sport  who  loves  Nancy  Coleman,  daughter  of 
sadistic  doctor  Charles  Coburn.  Ann  Sheridan  is 
the  girl  who  loves  Reagan  and  Robert  Cummings 
is  the  psychiatrist  who  is  Reagan's  friend.  All 
performances  are  terrific.  (May) 

KLONDIKE  FURY— Monogram:  This  is  the  same 
old  story  of  a  doctor,  Edmund  Lowe,  who  loses  a 
patient  while  operating,  flees  the  whole  mess  like  a 
weakling,  then  is  faced  with  the  same  operation  in  a 
new  environment.  Bill  Henry  is  an  embittered 
cripple,  Lucile  Fairbanks  his  sw-eetheart,  and  Ralph 
Morgan  a  backwoods  M.D,  (June) 

LADY  FOR  A  A'/CHT— Republic:  Above  all  else, 
Joan  Blondell,  who  runs  a  gambling  boat,  wants  to 
become  a  lady  of  Southern  gentility,  so  she  forces 
Ray  Middleton  to  marry  her  and  steps  right  into  un- 
happiness.  John  Wayne  as  the  real  hero,  Middleton, 
Blanche  Yurka  and  Edith  Barrett  are  very  good, 
but  the  picture  isn't.  (April) 

LADY  HAS  PLANS.  THH— Paramount :  Comedy, 
drama  and  romance,  with  Paulette  Goddard  as  an 
American  radio  war  correspondent  who  is  mis- 
taken for  a  spy  who  has  secret  plans  tattooed  on 
her  back.  Ray  Milland  is  a  news  correspondent. 
Hilariously  funny.  (April) 

LADY  IS  WILLING,  THfi— Columbia:  A  tired 
story  of  an  actress,  Marlene  Dietrich,  who  finds  a 
baby  and  subsequently  marries  a  baby  specialist. 
Fred  MacMurray,  for  two  reasons;  in  order  to  have 
the  husband  required  by  law  for  legal  adoption,  and 
because  a  doctor  will  be  handy.  (April) 

LARCENY,  /A'C— Warners:  Eddie  Robinson, 
Broderick  Crawford  and  Edward  Brophy  open  up  a 
store  ne.\t  to  a  bank  as  a  front  and  then  start  tun- 
nelling under  to  the  vaults.  But  they  become  so 
fascinated  by  their  success  as  legitimate  business 
men  that  they  decide  to  give  up  robbing  the  bank, 
until  .Anthony  Quinn,  a  pal  from  prison,  decides 
otherwise.  With  Jane  Wyman  and  Jack  Carson. 
(J  une) 


V^y  .MALE  ANIMAL.  THE— Warners:  A  man- 
sized  panic,  this  hilarious  comedy  of  an  English 
professor,  Henry  Fonda,  his  beautiful  wife,  Olivia 
de  Havilland,  and  Jack  Carson,  ex-football  player 
who  returns  to  the  college  and  almost  breaks  up 
Fonda's  happy  home.  Besides  this  problem,  Fonda 
almost  get  dismissed  from  college  because  he's  ac- 
cused of  being  a  Red.  Joan  Leslie  and  Herbert 
-Anderson  add  to  the  fun.  (June) 

MAN  WHO  RETURNED  TO  LIFE,  THE— 
Columbia:  John  Howard  is  the  high-minded  hero 
who  after  escaping  a  murder  charge  by  fleeing  to 
California,  learns  that  the  man  who  sought  his  life 
is  now  himself  accused  of  murdering  Howard  and 
treks  all  the  way  back  to  aid  his  enemy.  It's  all 
pretty  boring.  (May) 

MAN  WITH  TWO  /./F£5— Monogram:  Ed- 
ward Norris,  following  an  accident,  awakens  from 
a  deathlike  stupor  to  be  possessed  with  the  soul  of 
a  gangster  who  was  executed  at  the  time  of  Nor- 
ris's  lapse  from  consciousness,  and  takes  over  the 
gangster's  activities  and  his  girl,  to  the  horror  of 
everyone  concerned.  It's  finally  all  explained  as 
being  a  nightmare,  but  really,  after  all!  (June) 

MAYOR  OF  44th  STREET,  T//E—RKO  Radio: 
In  order  to  aid  former  racketeer  Richard  Barthel- 
mess.  George  Murphy  takes  him  into  bis  business 
as  agent  for  dance  bands.  Anne  Shirley  looks  lovely 
but  she's  not  at  home  in  her  role  as  hoofer  assistant 
to  Mr.  Murphy.  (May) 

MISTER  K— Edward  Small-U.A.:  Leslie 
Howard  plays  the  modem  Pimpernel,  who  liberates 
artists,  scientists  and  great  men  held  in  Nazi  power. 
The  story  has  a  tendency  to  lag  in  spots  but  it's 
an  interesting  and  thrilling  picture.  Sir.  Howard 
and  Francis  Sullivan,  as  head  of  the  Gestapo,  give 
brilliant  performances.  (May) 

y  MR.  BUG  GOES  TO  TOWN— Paramount: 
For  sheer  delightful  novelty,  this  story  of  insect 
life  takes  the  prize.  There's  Hoppity,  the  hero 
grasshopper,  his  girl  friend.  Honey,  plus  many 
other  beautiful  characters.  (May) 

yy  MY  FAVORITE  BLONDE— Paramount: 
The  howl  of  the  month  is  this  riotous  farce  in  which 
British  agent  Madeleine  Carroll,  who's  pursued  by 
Nazi  agents,  takes  refuge  with  vaudevillian  Bob 
Hope  and  accompanies  him  West.  You  never  saw- 
such  a  procession  of  mixups  as  these  two  get  in  and 
out  of;  it  would  take  your  breath  away  if  you 
weren't  using  it  for  laughter.  (June) 

NIGHT  BEFORE  THE  DIVORCE.  THE— 20th 
Century-Fox:  Joseph  Allen  Jr.  grows  tired  of  his 
superior  wife,  Lynn  Bari,  so  turns  for  comfort 
to  blonde  charmer  Mary  Beth  Hughes.  Then  Nils 
Asther  steps  into  the  fray  only  to  get  killed.  What 
a  waste  of  a  fine  actor  like  .Asther!  (May) 

y  NIGHT  OF  JANUARY  16TH.  THE— Para- 
mount: Secretary  Ellen  Drew  is  accused  of  murder- 
ing her  boss,  Nils  .Asther,  until  Robert  PrestoQ 
comes  to  her  rescue.  Well  acted,  directed  and  writ- 
ten, it's  a  good  movie. 

NO  HANDS  ON  THE  CLOCK— Paramount: 
Chester  Morris  is  a  private  detective  honeymooning 
with  Jean  Parker  in  Reno  when  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
rancher  disappears,  and  Jean  eggs  Chester  on  to 
take  the  case.  Halfway  through,  she  wishes  she 
hadn't  been  so  persuasive,  what  with  all  the  Reno- 
vated widows  who  clutter  up  the  story.  Dick  Pur- 
cell,  .Astrid  .Allwyn  and  Rose  Hobart  round  up 
the  cast.  (June) 

NORTH  OF  THE  KLONDIKE— Vniversa]: 
Here  is  the  best  screen  fight  you've  seen  in  many 
a  day.  It  takes  place  between  Brod  Crawford,  hero 
mining  engineer  who  invades  a  community  in 
Alaska,  and  Lon  Chaney  Jr.,  the  villain  of  the 
place.  Comedy  honors  are  stolen  by  Willie  Fung 
and  Keye  Luke.  (April) 

PACIFIC  BLACKOUT— Paramount:  Robert  Pres- 
ton, inventor  of  an  aircraft  rangefinder,  is  framed 
by  secret  Nazi  official  Philip  Merivale  and  Eva 
Gabor  and  convicted  on  a  murder  charge.  But  he 
escapes  and  Martha  O'DriscoU  helps  him  locate 
saboteurs.    Lots  of  get-up-and-go  about  it.  (.April) 

PARDON  MY  STRIPES— RepuhWc:  Newspaper 
reporter  Sheila  Ryan  so  befuddles  football  player 
Bill  Henry  who  is  now  working  for  gangster  Harold 
Huber  that  he  accidentally  loses  a  bag  of  money 
out  of  a  train  window  and  it  falls  into  a  prison 
yard.  When  prosecuted,  he  goes  to  prison  and 
tries  to  find  the  money. 

yy  REAP  THE  WILD  »^/.VD— Paramount: 
Another  (Tecil  B.  DeMille  thrill-packed,  rip-snort- 
ing adventure  story  of  ships  and  men  and  women 
of  the  lS40's.  In  Key  West,  Paulette  Goddard 
meets  John  Wayne,  captain  of  a  wrecked  vessel, 
and  falls  in  love  with  him.  In  Charleston  she 
meets  Ray  Milland,  attorney  for  Wayne's  shipping 
company.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  men 
results  in  a  thrilling  climax.  (May) 

y  REMARKABLE  ANDREW.  THE  —  Para- 
mount: William  Holden  is  the  small-town  boy  who 
fights  the  town's  politicians.  When  his  predicament 
becomes  too  involved,  the  ghost  of  his  hero,  Andrew 
Jackson,  comes  to  his  rescue  and  summons  George 
Washington,  "Thomas  Jefferson  and  other  heroes  to 
assist  him.  Ellen  Drew  is  the  girl  who  stands  by 
Holden.  (April) 

(Continued  on  page  101) 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  ifith  movie  mirror 


i  rich  colors  at  your  favorite  ribbon  counter. 

STARK    BROTHERS    RIBBON    CO.    •    NEW     YORK,    N.  Y. 


LET  ARTHUR  MURRAY  SHOW  YOU 

The  Latest  Dance  Steps 


{^Continued  from  page  4)   hit,  Katie 
Hepburn  got  "Woman  Of  The  Year" 
written  just  for  her  .  .  .  she  sold  that  to 
'     M-G-M  at  a  terrific  figure  .  .  .  scored 
;     another  hit  .  .  .  and  knew  she'd  dis- 
j     covered  the  right  pattern  for  herself 
'     ...  so  she  got  still  another  stoi-y 
i     written  around  her  own  talents  .  .  . 
\     and  this  one  she  owns  a  quarter  of 
I   ^.  .  .  twenty-three  percent  to  be  exact 
'     ...  it's  called  "Without  Love"  .  .  . 
Katie  has  been  cleaning  up  on  the 
road  with  it  .  .  .  heading  it,  naturally, 
I     toward  Broadway  and  then  toward 
I     movies  .  .  ..  and  all  the  time,  all  her 
i     business  shrewdness  staying  so  com- 
pletely glamorous  and  feminine  that 
[     one  Hollywood  gentleman  can  barely 
1     eat  his  meals,  troubled  as  he  is  with 
I     thoughts  of  love  for  her  (and  we  don't 

mean  Garson  Kanin).  .  .  . 
I  Maureen  O'Sullivan,  with  her  love- 
ly, gentle  beauty,  is  a  very  different 
type  .  .  .  for  Maureen  is  and  has  been 
ever  since  the  first  day  she  met  John 
Farrow  a  woman  in  love  .  .  .  and 
you  will  probably  remember  that  from 
the  day  that  England  entered  the  war, 
John  Farrow  has  been  in  service  until 
just  a  month  or  so  ago  when  his  ill 
health  forced  him  to  retire  from  active 
j     duty.  .  .  . 

During  all  this  time  Maureen  was 
no  "movie  wife"  .  .  .  she  did  a  few 
pictures  because  there  wasn't  enough 
1^  '  income  from  Johnny's  war  salary  to 
!  ..  support  all  three  of  them,  John  and 
]■  Maureen  and  their  baby  .  .  .  but  the 
'  moment  she  was  free  of  a  picture,  she 
;  flew  to  Canada  to  spend  whatever 
I     time  she  had  with  John.  .  .  . 

Then  John,  very  ill,  came  back  to 
I     Hollywood  and  Maureen  went  with 
J  _  him  down  to  the  desert  to  nurse  him 
j     back  to  health  .  .  .  she  never  gave  her 
career  a  glance  during  that  interval 
...  but  today  John  is  well  enough  to 
be  directing  "Wake  Island"  ...  so  a 
happy  Maureen  goes  beaming  about 
Hollywood   .   .   .   Sol  Lesser  having 
bought  the  right  to  the  "Tarzan"  sto- 
ries and  intending  to  produce  them 
with  Johnny  Weissmuller  and  little 
i     Johtmy  Sheffield  in  their  usual  roles 
,     wants  Maureen,  naturally,  for  Jane  .  .  . 
j     so  Maureen  has  signed  for  just  those 
'     two  pictures  a  year  .  .  .  enough  income 
to  protect  herself  and  her  baby  if 
John  gets  strong  enough  to  go  back 
to  service  once  more.  .  .  . 

Ah,  there  are  so  many  stories  of 
j     goofy  Hollywood  reactions  to  the  war 
.  .  .  swell  stories  like  Metro's  intend- 
ing to  call  "Joe  Smith,  American,"  by 
!     a  new  title,  "Highway  To  Freedom," 
j    when  they  sent  it  to  Australia  .  .  . 
I    but   the   Aussies   cabled   that  they 
wanted  the  original  title  .  .  .  because 
they  love  us  and  the  American  way 
down  in  Australia  .... 

So   that's   Hollywood   in  wartime, 
sometimes  wilful,  sometimes  wacky, 
but  always  and  forever  wonderful. 
The  End 


Arthur  Murray — the  world  famous  dancer 
— has  developed  a  new  method  of  teaching 
people  to  dance.  His  wonderfully  simple 
method  is  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
new  ARTHUR  MURRAY  DANCE  BOOK. 
This  new  method  eliminates  all  non-es- 
sentials and  difficult  techniques.  It  reduces 
modern  dancing  to  one  simple  step.  Learn 
this  step — and  before  you  know  it  you'll 
enjoy  the  thrill  of  being  a  graceful,  popular 
dancer. 

To  introduce  you  to  this  famous  new 
method.  Mr.  Murray  is  offering  you  his 
brand  new  dance  book.  In  this  remarkable 
book,  the  author  tells  you  his  famous  secret 
of  leading  and  folloioinp.  He  gives  you  the 


very  pointers  that  make  a  dancer  gain  the 
admiration  of  his  partner.  And  if  you  are 
not  quite  sure  of  the  many  courtesies  of  the 
dance,  you  can  dismiss  your  fears  as  soon 
as  you  get  this  book. 

Here  are  over  30  photographs  and  dia- 
grams that  show  you  exactly  how  to  do  the 
Waltz.  Fox  Trot.  Rhumba.  La  Conga.  Tango, 
Collegiate  Dip.  Shag  and  Lindy  Hop  and 
other  popular  dances.  And  the  price  of  the 
ARTHUR  MURRAY'S  DANCE  BOOK  is 
amazingly  small — only  25c  and  we  pay  the 
pKxstage.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  BAR- 
THOLOMEW HOUSE,  INC.,  PM-7.  205  E. 
42nd  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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...More  than  a  glamour-boy!        ...More  than  a  muscle-man!        ...More  than  a  cave  man! 

AND  ...  he  can  do  more  with 

one  glance  than  most  stars  0 
can  with  ten  pages  of  script! 


.  .  .  star  of  "Grand  Illusion"  in  his 


TYRONE  POWER  •  JOAN  fONTAINt 

'This  Above  All 
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PHOTOPLAY   CO;7lbillCd   U'ltft    MOVIE  MIRROR 


I  BUY  UNITED  STATES, 
WAR  SAVINGS 
I  BONDS  AND  STAMPS^ 


PHOTOPLfl]f 


E MIRROR 


Your  War 


A 


TRUTH  which  is  beginning  to  seep  through  into  oux' 
consciousness  has  been  recognized  in  England  for 
more  than  a  year  as  the  revolution  that  it  is.  Wo- 
men are  shattering  the  last  shackles  which  have  bound 
them.  In  the  winning  of  this  war  which  is  consuming  all 
effort  and  all  dreams  women  are  stepping  into  a  new 
world. 

This  becomes  clear  to  anyone  who  listens  to  Anna 
Neagle,  the  golden  bright  star  whose  English  film  of 
Queen  Victoria's  life  and  whose  American  performances 
in  "Nurse  Edith  Cavell,"  "Irene"  and  "Sunny"  have  given 
audiences  many  memorable  moments.  Miss  Neagle  had 
just  touched  American  shores,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic 
on  a  troopship  carrying  hundreds  of  young  men  to 
Canada  where  they  will  be  welded  into  an  Empire  scheme 
of  training  pilots.  For  eight  months  she  had  been  in 
London  and  now  she  was  in  New  York  sitting  in  a  pent- 
house flooded  with  late  spring  sunshine  telling  the  story 
of  women  in  war. 

In  England  3,000,000  women  are  now  in  the  uniform  of 
the  armed  services.  They  are  flying  Spitfires,  ferrying 
bombers  to  distant  landing  fields,  standing  by  with  ground 
crews  to  rush  repairs,  to  speed  refueling,  to  grease  and 
overhaul  oil-spattered  engines  of  planes  returning  from 
combat.  They  are  donning  the  hip  boots  and  rubber 
jackets  of  the  fire  fighters,  steering  ambulances  around 
the  bomb-scarred  streets  of  small  English  villages  to 
bring  help  to  the  wounded. 

In  millions  of  jobs  there  is  no  longer  any  distinction  be- 
tween men  and  women,  except  that  in  many  factories, 


efficiency  tests  are  revealing  an  amazing  fact:  women  on 
production  lines  often  produce  more  goods  per  hour  than 
the  men  they  have  replaced. 

In  England,  3,000,000  women  in  uniform — in  America, 
by  the  year's  end,  6,000,000  women  in  war  factories;  500,000 
women  on  farms  reaping  harvests,  sewing  crops,  tending 
herds. 

Ah-eady  you  have  seen  telegraph  company  caps  perched 
on  the  curls  of  girl  messengers,  elevators  operated  by 
women,  buses  run  by  feminine  drivers,  even  taxicabs 
operated  by  women. 

IN  HOLLYWOOD  producers  begin  to  cast  all-women 
films.  Joan  Crawford  succeeds  in  persuading  Metro  to 
allow  her  an  opportunity  to  direct  a  short  and — if  success- 
ful— a  feature-length  film,  so  that  eventually  her  contract 
will  have  her  working  one-third  as  actress  and  two-thirds 
as  director. 

Soon  you  will  see  Lana  Turner,  Joan  Bennett,  Hedy 
Lamarr  in  parts  calling  for  them  to  do  men's  jobs,  so  that 
gradually  the  idea  of  women's  working  on  an  equal  footing 
with  men  will  not  seem  so  strange.  For  Hollywood  is  the 
great  teacher,  its  blackboard  a  silver  screen  which  seldom 
bores  audiences  that  have  paid  for  the  privilege  of  being 
taught. 

There  will  be  no  turning  back.  When  the  war  is  won — 
and  there  can  be  no  alternative  no  -matter  what  the  agony 
— women  must  go  on  from  this  new  position.  They  will 
bring  forth  the  new  generation,  and  will  share  equally  in 
its  destinies. 
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PHOTOPLAY  combiJied  with  movie  mirror 


She  married  Edward  Judson  for 
a  powerful  reason.  It's  the  same 
one  that's  causing  their  divorce 


BACK  in  the  lazy  early  Thirties, 
when  you  could  still  do  such 
things,  I  went  one  afternoon  to 
the  Inn  at  Caliente  for  late  lunch.  You 
could  sit  there  in  the  patio,  basking  in 
the  hot  Baja  California  sun,  sipping 
red  wine  and  watching  the  small  grey 
desert  doves  hopping  about  after 
crumbs;  also  sometimes  the  enter- 
tainers who  lived  and  worked  at  the 
hotel  would  come  in  for  a  drink,  look- 
ing quite  ordinary  and  not  at  all  like 
the  glittering  figures  they  would  be 
after  dark.  I  did  not  even  recognize 
the  Cansinos  that  day — The  Dancing 
Cansinos,  Eduardo  and  his  daughter 
Marguerita — until  a  man  at  the  next 
table  pointed  them  out  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"She's  veiy  young,  but  she  has  the 
figure  already,"  he  said.  "You  see, 
there  by  the  fountain.  Stay  tonight 
and  watch  them.  Someday  she  may 
be  great,  so  the  critics  say.  .  .  ." 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  read 
that  Rita  Hayworth  was  divorcing  her 
graying,  oil-man  husband,  Edward 
Judson,  the  picture  of  Rita  as  she  was 
that  afternoon  at  Caliente  flashed  into 
my  mind;  a  dark,  Spanish-looking, 
overdressed  girl  with  black  hair 
growing  close  over  the  temples,  a 
mouth  too  wide  for  beauty.    Not  a 


The  Story  of  A  Daring  Fight  for  Freedom 

BY  mhm  PAHKER 


pretty  girl,  but  exciting  somehow. 
She  had  sat  with  her  father,  listening 
when  he  spoke,  nodding,  sometimes 
answering.  But  her  eyes,  eager  and  a 
little  wistful,  were  more  interested  in 
the  people  around  her. 

I  remembered,  too,  the  next  time  I 
had  seen  Marguerita  Cansino,  in  1940 
when  her  new  success  had  reached  its 
first  peak  and  everyone  was  saying, 
"Get  a  load  of  that  Hayworth  woman 
— she's  out  of  this  world."  We  were 
a  group  of  photographers  and  writers, 
come  to  the  Colonial  house  in  West- 
wood  that  Eddie  had  just  built  for  her. 
She  was  late,  but  Judson  kept  us 
amused  until  she  came  downstairs, 
finally. 

The  last  visible  trace  of  Marguerita 
Cansino,  the  Caliente  entertainer,  was 
gone.  Here  was  a  stunning  girl,  wear- 
ing one  of  those  expensively  simple 
black  dresses  that  seem  to  hide,  while 
subtly  revealing,  the  body  beneath. 
Her  skin,  almost  swarthy  that  other 
time,  was  golden  now;  her  hair  was 
auburn  and  it  no  longer  grew  over  her 
temples — the  line  of  her  forehead  was 
widened,  changing  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  her  face. 

She  went  directly  to  Judson,  like  a 
child  presenting  herself  for  inspection. 
"All  right?"  she  asked. 


He  considered  her  for  a  moment, 
from  head  to  foot.  Then,  smiling,  he 
pointed  at  the  jeweled  clasp  she  had 
pinned  at  the  low  V  of  the  dress. 
"That  belongs  over  there,"  he  told  her, 
indicating  where.  She  changed  it 
immediately.  "Now  you  are  perfect," 
he  added.    "We  can  begin." 

The  photographers  reached  for  their 
equipment,  and  we  began. 

WHEN  Rita  Hayworth  said  good- 
by  to  Ed  Judson  a  few  weeks 
ago  she  was  taking,  at  long  last,  the 
final  step  on  her  pathway  to  freedom, 
a  road  she  chose  long  ago.  Eduardo 
Cansino,  a  Latin  and  a  good  Catholic, 
had  reared  his  daughter  in  the  oldest 
of  Spanish  traditions.  He  had  pro- 
vided her  with  a  duenna  so  that  she 
might  never  go  about  unaccompanied, 
unwatched.  He  had  refused  her  per- 
mission, when  she  was  through  with 
childhood,  to  accept  invitations  from 
or  make  engagements  with  men,  even 
boys  of  her  own  age.  He  had  de- 
cided that  she  would  be  a  dancer,  had 
taught  her  to  dance,  and  there  it  was. 

She  married  Ed  Judson  when  she 
was  seventeen,  because  she  believed 
she  loved  him  but  also  because,  al- 
though he  was  more  than  twice  as  old 
as  she,  he  offered  a  means  of  escape, 
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a  key  to  the  freedom  she  must  have. 
But  she  wanted  more  than  free- 
dom. She  wanted  stardom  in  Hol- 
lywood for  herself.  Eddie  was  rich, 
indulgent  and  shrewd.  He  made  her 
a  star. 

In  the  process  he  lost  her.  There 
may  be  some  men  who  can  essay  to 
be  husband,  lover,  business  manager 
and  adviser  to  a  young,  passionately 
individualistic  girl  and  succeed  in 
each  undertaking,  but  Judson  did  not. 
He  grew,  perhaps,  to  think  of  Rita  in 
terms  of  a  property,  to  be  improved 


Cameras  click  on  sight  of  Rita  Hay- 
worfh,  who  in  Fox's  "My  Gal  Sal" 
has   everything    Hollywood  wants 

and  guarded  constantly;  but  that,  in 
a  sense,  had  been  Eduardo  Cansino's 
attitude  toward  his  daughter,  too.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  Eddie  forgot  to  love 
his  wife. 

The  important  thing  is  that  she  has 
made  her  escape  from  what  she  has 
always  believed  was  domination,  but 
which  has  been  called  by  another 
name,  "guidance,"  if  you  like.  She 
believes  she  is  ready  to  try  it  on  her 
own,  now  after  all  the  years  of  obey- 
ing first  one  man,  then  a  second;  of 
not  being  able  to  choose  her  own 


clothes  or  the  location  of  her  eve- 
ning's entertainment,  or  decide  how 
she  would  work,  or  for  whom,  or  for 
how  much. 

Is  she  ready  for  such  a  responsi- 
bility, after  all? 

But  then  you  must  know  her  story, 
of  coui'se,  before  you  can  consider  the 
problem  that  is  hers  and  her  studio's 
today. 

HER  mother  was  an  English  stage 
actress,  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  but  her  father  was  the  third 
generation  of  Cansinos  and  this  dis- 
tinction meant  much  to  him.  Had  his 
daughter  bloomed  in  old  Seville  she 
could  not  have  been  better  protected 
from  contact  vidth  the  things  every 
girl  should  know,  particularly  about 
men. 

Edward  Judson,  in  his  forties,  was 
a  man  who  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  lived  more  than  his  share  in 
the  years  of  his  time.  In  that  time  he 
had  been  the  husband  of  Hazel  Forbes, 
who  was  a  Follies  beauty  of  enormous 
sophistication  and  rare  experience. 
Now  he  wanted  fresh,  unspoiled  beau- 
ty, the  eager  arms  and  lips  of  a  girl 
who  had  given  her  arms  and  lips  to 
no  one  else,  ever. 

He  had  seen  what  most  women 
make  of  themselves.  He  wanted  a 
wife  he  could  mold,  secure  in  a  pat- 
tern of  his  own  choosing. 

In  return  he  offered  seciu'ity,  affec- 
tion, a  fine  home  with  servants,  the 
jewels  and  furs  and  luxuries  that 
money  can  buy. 

To  Rita,  this  seemed  what  she 
wanted  most  of  all.  Here  was  the 
Great  Adventure,  the  chance  to  break 
away  and  be  a  real,  grown-up  mar- 
ried lady,  with  a  home  of  her  own  and 
her  own  man  to  love  and  protect  her. 
With  all  this,  she  could  have  what  she 
had  been  taught  was  utterly  neces- 
sary: sanctified  respectability. 

If  freedom  she  must  have — and  she 
wanted  it  desperately — then  she  must 
marry  to  get  it. 

In  her  seventeen-year-old  way  she 
loved  Edward  Judson.  He  held 
glamour  for  her.  He  had  been  about 
the  world,  he  treated  her  with  suave, 
worldly  courtesy  and  restraint. 

And  for  all  her  enforced  seclusion 
little  Rita  had  a  certain,  if  theoretical, 
knowledge  of  romance  by  the  time  she 
was  introduced  to  him,  since  she  had 
come  with,  her  parents  to  Hollywood, 
had  done  some  extra  work  and  had 
even  been  considered  for  the  title 
role  in  "Ramona."  Darryl  Zanuck 
took  over  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
just  then  and  chose  Loretta  Young  in- 
stead, whereupon  Rita,  gathering  her 
courage  around  her,  changed  her 
name  to  Hayworth  and  contracted  to 
do  leads  in  quickies.  Each  one  took 
three  days  to  make  and  paid  her  S150 
apiece,  but  the  experience  they  gave 


her  was  a  greater  remittance. 

She  was  able  to  recognize  in  Eddie, 
you  see,  the  qualities  she  knew  were 
important  to  an  ambitious  youngster 
so  ill-prepared  for  the  Hollywood 
challenge  as  herself.  He  was  wise 
and  shrewd,  and  not  busy  with  a 
career  of  his  own.  He  had  taste,  and 
a  knowledge  of  showmanship,  a  criti- 
cal sense  about  women's  clothes.  He 
was  rich  enough  to  give  her  what  she 
wanted,  so  that  during  the  years 
necessary  to  get  where  she  was  going 
she  need  not  worry  about  food  or  rent. 
And  finally,  he  understood  about  her 
great  desire  to  become  an  actress,  ap- 
proved of  it,  wanted  to  help.  "I've 
done  everything  I  wanted  to  do,"  he 
told  her  during  one  of  their  evening 
drives  that  first  month  of  their  court- 
ship, "and  I'd  be  selfish  to  insist  that 
you  give  up  your  career  when  you 
may  amount  to  something." 

They  knew  they  were  in  love,  by 
then.  He  had  waited  a  week  after  their 
first  date  before  asking  her  dancing 
again,  but  because  he  was  who  he  was, 
and  what  he  was,  Rita's  father  made 
no  objection  when  the  engagements 
grew  more  frequent.  Eddie  showed 
Rita  things  she  had  never  seen  before 
— the  fights,  the  tennis  matches,  the 
smart  clubs;  and  he  took  her  to  con- 
certs, to  art  exhibits,  to  museums. 

In  him  she  recognized  a  different 
kind  of  love  from  the  self-centered, 
egotistic  passion  a  boy  of  her  own 
age  would  have  offered.  He  was 
sensible  primarily  of  her  emotions  and 
feeUngs,  thoughtfiil  of  her  whims  and 
moods;  he  was  lover  and  counselor 
and  teacher,  all  in  one.  He  saw  her 
as  she  could  one  day  be,  a  lovely, 
accomplished,  distinguished  creature. 
She  needed  confidence  in  herself,  a 
guiding  hand  to  give  her  a  sense  of 
authority. 

THESE  things  he  could  do  for  her. 
There  was,  of  course,  another  mat- 
ter to  consider.  He  was  middle-aged, 
she  was  still  the  embodiment  of  youth, 
as  sparkling  and  fresh  as  a  first  spring 
morning. 

She  did  not  care.  She  had  lived 
always  in  adult  company,  and  she  had 
never  had  another  beau  with  whom 
to  compare  Eddie.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  sharp  high  beauty  or  stormy 
impulse  intrinsic  in  the  love  of  youth 
with  youth. 

So,  one  day  when  she  drove  him  to 
the  station  to  catch  a  train  for  New 
York,  he  asked  her  to  marry  him: 
and  as  he  swung  aboard  she  shouted 
after  him,  "Yes!"  She  told  her  family 
that  night,  refuting  all  their  protests 
and  arguments  with  a  simple  state- 
ment that  she  knew  what  she  was 
about,  that  her  mind  was  made  up: 
and  on  the  day  he  returned  she  drove 
by  his  house,  sounded  her  horn,  and. 
when  he  came  {Continued  on  page  76) 
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The  true  story  behind 


THE  mm[  m  of  lew  \\m 


These  facts  migEit  never  fiave  been  revealed;  but  you, 
our   readers,   have   asked   for  the   challenging  truth 

BY  ilDELE  WHITELY  FLETCHER 


Every  year  in  Lew  Ayres's  past 
had  been  an  unconscious  prepara- 
tion for  what  happened  to  him  in 
"All  Quiet  On  The  Western  Front" 


LEW  AYRES  refused  to  fight  for  his 
country. 
'  He  went  to  the  Oregon  camp 
for  Conchies  (conscientious  objectors) 
where  he  will  clear  brush  and  fell 
trees  and  cut  fire  tracks  until  the  end 
of  the  war — unless  he's  transferred  to 
the  Medical  Corps. 

Doing  this  Lew  risked  many  things. 
He  risked  the  smiles  of  the  pretty 
girls  which  he  loves  well,  the  respect 
of  his  friends  and  coworkers,  his 
motion-picture  stardom  and  the  for- 
tune it  represents  to  him. 

These  aren't  things  anyone  risks 
lightly. 

Quietly,  Lew  explained  his  stand. 

"No  one  really  wants  war  .  .  ."  he 
said.  "And  it's  my  opinion  we  never 
will  stop  wars  until  we  individually 
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cease  fighting  them  and  that's  what  I 
propose  to  do.  I  propose  we  proclaim 
a  moratorium  on  all  presumed  debts 
of  evil  done  us,  that  we  start  afresh 
by  wiping  the  slate  clean  and  con- 
tinuing to  wipe  it  clean  .  .  . 

"I  believe  in  nonresistance  to 
evil  .  .  . 

"I  believe  we  cannot  live  in  Utopia 
without  first  becoming  Utopian  .  .  ." 

Ten  years  ago  or  more  it  might 
have  been  understandable  for  Lew 
to  think  in  such  terms,  but  not  today. 
For  ten  years  and  more  we  of  the 
democracies  practiced  nonresistance  to 
evil.  Unwilling  to  turn  the  earth  and 
the  sky  and  the  sea  into  a  battlefield, 
we  gave  the  Axis  powers  their  ag- 
gressive way.  They  murdered,  indi- 
vidually and  {Continued  on  page  81) 
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. . .  can  make  the  final  decision:  How  you  stack 
up  as  a  person  against  the  little  girl  who  knew 
what  was  wrong  and  a  bigger  girl 
who  didn't  — but  found  out  just  in  time 

BY      mm  u.  mu 

ILLUSTRATION   BY  JOHN  J.  FLOHERTY  JR. 


ONE  new  and  shining  quarter. 
No  more  and  no  less. 
Betty  glared  at  it,  her  face 
screwed  up  until  she  looked  like  a 
belligerent  kitten.  Which  was  all  very 
well,  but  had  no  effect  upon  the  quar- 
ter. It  remained  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  on  the  premises,  it  was  all  there 
was,  there  wasn't  any  more. 

A  three-cent  stamp  for  her  letter 
to  Johnny.  Ten  cents  each  way  on 
the  bus  to  the  studio.  Even  if  she  had 
got  seventy  in  algebra,  Betty  knew 
that  made  twenty-three  cents. 

The  phone  call  from  the  studio  had 
been  pretty  unexpected  and  there  was 
always  the  fact  that  if  she  hadn't 
played  hooky  she  wouldn't  have 
been  there  to  answer  the  phone.  But 
school  got  so  dumb  and  as  long  as 
she  had  been  home,  she  ought  to  go. 
They  were  very  nice  at  the  studio 
because  Dad  used  to  work  there.  They 
gave  Mom  and  Betty  extra  work 
whenever  they  thought  about  it,  but 
they  were  pretty  busy.  When  they 
saw  you,  it  reminded  them.  Mom 
wouldn't  ever  amount  to  anything,  she 
hated  it,  but  Betty  was  pretty  sure 
she  had  a  future  if  she  could  just 
hurry  up  and  develop  so  she  could 
wear  a  sweater  and  look  grown-up. 
There  had  been  chipped  beef  again  for 
dinner  last  night  and  the  rent  guy 
had  been  around  twice,  so  Betty  fig- 
ured it  was  time  to  remind  them  over 
at  the  studio  again.  The  phone  call 
made  it  easy.  Except  the  twenty  cents 
bus  fare. 


Because  there  was  this  business 
about  a  Defense  Stamp.  Tomorrow 
was  the  last  day  and  all  the  girls  in 
her  class  had  agreed  they'd  start  a 
little  book  of  them  and  bring  them  to 
class  to  show  Miss  Ames.  Miss  Ames, 
who  wasn't  too  awful  for  a  teacher, 
had  started  something  when,  very 
quietly,  she  had  read  them  an  edi- 
torial from  a  newspaper — just  as  if 
they  were  grownups.  It  had  been 
called  "On  Me  Alone"  and  it  began 
with  a  quotation  from  the  diary  of 
Martin  Treptow,  who  fell  at  Chateau 
Thierry  in  1918: 

"America  must  win  this  war.  There- 
fore I  will  work;  I  will  save;  I  will 
sacrifice;  I  will  endure;  I  will  fight 
cheerfully  and  do  my  utmost,  as  if 
the  whole  struggle  depended  on  me 
alone.  .  .  ." 

After  she  had  finished,  the  class- 
room had  been  very  still.  Then  Miss 
Ames  had  said  just  five  words:  "This 
means — on  you  alone." 

When  school  was  over  for  the 
day,  the  girls  had  got  together  and 
decided  on  their  plan  for  a  class 
Defense  Stamp  book.  Miss  Ames  said 
it  was  a  great  idea  and  she  knew 
they'd  measure  up  a  hundred  percent. 
Naturally,  if  you  were  the  one  who 
spoiled  that,  you'd  stand  out  like  a 
sore  thumb  all  right.  Miss  Ames  said 
if  they  had  to  make  some  sacrifice,  if 
they  could  earn  the  quarter  them- 
selves, so  much  the  better.  .  .  . 

Of  course  the  studio  only  wanted 
her  for  a  still  picture.  She'd  had  three 


days'  work  weeks  ago  playing  a 
couple  of  scenes  where  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Myrna  Loy  before  Myrna 
grew  up.  Mom  had  had  to  take  aU  of 
that  except  the  quarter.  Of  course  if 
she  mentioned  it  at  the  studio  now, 
someone  there  would  probably  give 
her  another  quarter.  But  Mom  might 
find  out  and  she"d  throw  a  fit,  the  way 
she  did  that  time  when  she  borrowed 
a  dollar  off  Mickey  Rooney.  Mom  had 
funny  ideas;  she  said  they  mustn't 
ever  let  people  in  Hollywood  know 
how  broke  they  were  since  Daddy 
died,  they  must  keep  up  a  front.  As 
though  Rooney  would  tell!  He  was 
a  good  guy  for  an  actor.  So  asking 
for  a  quarter  back  for  expenses  was 
out.  Mom  cried  enough  as  it  was. 

She  did  want  to  send  her  letter  to 
Johnny. 

So  you  were  supposed  to  buy  a 
Defense  Stamp.  So  what? 

BETTY  sat  on  the  rickety  steps  and 
regarded  the  ocean  with  a  jaun- 
diced eye  while  she  tried  to  make  up 
her  mind.  The  ocean  looked  swell 
again  today.  After  the  long  rainy 
winter,  when  the  mud  sluiced  down 
from  the  paUsades  and  made  the 
waves  yellow  against  the  sand,  after 
weeks  when  the  gray  clouds  hung  so 
low  the  sea  mirrored  that  same  color, 
it  was  grand  to  find  it  a  deep,  fi'iendly 
blue  again. 

It  meant  that  summer  wasn't  so 
very  far  away  now.  And  summer 
from  Santa  {Continued  cm  page  32) 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirror 


Monica  to  Santa  Barbara  was  heaven 
for  kids — summer  at  Las  Tunas  was 
one  hundred  percent  heaven  for 
Betty.  Wearing  your  bathing  suit  or 
your  shorts  all  day  long,  swimming 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  tramping 
up  in  the  hills  after  rabbits,  lying  on 
the  sand  in  the  hot  sun  and  getting 
a  swell  tan,  going  up  to  Malibu  with 
the  other  kids  to  play  tennis,  and  she 
was  getting  pretty  good,  too,  for  four- 
teen. Even  Johnny  said  so,  and 
Johnny  was  super. 

They  had  all  made  a  pact  at  the 
end  of  last  summer.  They  would 
all  come  back,  honest-to-goodness. 
Johnny's  mother  had  carted  him  off 
to  New  York,  and  Bitsy's  father  was  a 
doctor  and  he  was  always  squawking 
about  it  was  too  far  for  a  busy  doctor, 
and  Ted  and  Matthew's  folks  talked 
about  sending  them  to  a  dude  ranch 
for  the  summer,  and  Sally's  folks  had 
moved  to  San  Diego  because  her 
father  had  a  job  in  an  airplane  fac- 
tory. .  .  . 

But  that  was  all  winter  stuff.  It 
wasn't  too  important.  Parents,  after 
all,  ought  to  think  about  their  chil- 
dren and  what  was  good  for  them, 
and  they  usually  did  if  you  kept  at  it 
long  enough  and  hard  enough  and 
often  enough.  So  they  had  all  agreed 
to  make  their  folks  come  back  to 
Malibu  no  matter  what. 

Of  course  Betty  stayed  there  in  the 
winter  too  and  went  to  Santa  Monica 
to  school.  Not  exactly  at  Malibu. 
Malibu  was  beautiful  and  exclusive 
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A  warm  number,  thought 
Betty,  eyeing  the  girl  in 
the  car.  You  could  tell 
because  she  wore  so 
much  lipstick  and  that 
sweater  —  the  Hays 
Office  would  have  some- 
thing to  say  if  she  ever 
wore  it  in  a  picture 


and  filled  with  movie  stars  and  direc- 
tors and  writers  who  got  big  salaries. 
But  Las  Tunas  was  only  a  little  way 
on  your  bike  and  Johnny  was  swell, 
too,  about  getting  her  in  his  mother's 
station  wagon  and  bringing  her  home 
when  they  stayed  late  and  cooked 
hot  dogs  on  the  beach. 

When  they  said  good-by,  they  all 
hollered,  "See  you  next  summer  for 
sure,"  and  that  was  really  the  pact. 

Johnny  had  made  his  mother  prom- 
ise all  right  and  Johnny  said  his 
mother  was  a  little  screwy,  being  a 
writer,  but  she  had  never  broken  a 
promise.  And  Johnny  sent  Betty  a 
picture  of  himself  in  his  New  York 
Military  Academy  uniform,  which  was 
super,  too.  His  last  letter,  even,  said, 
"I  will  be  seeing  you  this  summer  at 
good  old  Malibu.  I  like  it  here  a  lot. 
I  am  on  the  rifle  team  which  is  okay, 
but  I  will  sure  be  glad  to  see  good  old 
Malibu,  you  bet,  love,  Johnny." 

Now  everything  was  changed. 
Everything  was  awful. 

The  quarter  in  her  hand  felt  sticky, 
she  was  clutching  it  so  hard. 

Right  out  there  in  that  ocean  where 
they  had  been  swimming  every  sum- 
mer since  they  were  little  kids,  where 
they  took  their  kayaks  and  went  pad- 
dling clear  out  to  the  fishing  barge, 
were  submarines.  Last  summer,  if 
you  saw  a  stick  coming  out  of  the 
water  with  a  flag  on  it,  you  knew  it 
had  drifted  down  from  the  "Yank  In 
The  R.A.F."  location  at  Point  Doane, 
and    everybody    raced    through  the 


water  to  get  it  first.  This  simimer — 
that  was  just  around  the  corner — if 
you  saw  anything  sticking  up  out  of 
the  water,  it  might  be  a  submarine 
with  some  horrible,  mean  old  Japs, 
who  wanted  to  kill  people  and  were 
spoiling  everything. 

Last  summer,  when  everything  was 
simply  super,  they  used  to  watch  air- 
planes all  the  time,  Johnny  and  the 
other  kids  got  so  they  could  identify 
them  all  and  even  Betty  could  teU 
the  P-38  because  it  sort  of  had  two 
tails,  and  once  the  B-19  flew  over.  A 
ferry  pilot  was  stuck  on  Ailine's  big 
sister,  who  was  a  sort  of  a  dope  but 
pretty,  and  he  used  to  buzz  back  and 
forth  on  test  flights  and  they  all  got 
to  speak  to  {Continued  on  page  74) 
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Window"   page  33 
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Should 


a  man  marry 


m^?^   — 

Ensign  Wayne  Mor- 
ris: He  married 
on  /a  Navy  salary 


So  you  hove  your  answer  ready!  Wait 
a  minute — what  these  six  stars  say 
may  change  your  wedding  picture! 


SHOULD  we  marry  before  he  goes  to  war?" 
That  is  the  question  Hollywood  sweethearts, 
as  well  as  sweethearts  everywhere,  are  ask- 
ing.   With  long  separations,  unpredictable  futures 
ven    the    inevitable    possibility    of  tragedy 
stretching  ahead — what  is  young  love  in  Hollywood 
doing  about  marriage? 

The  emotional  urgency  of  war  is  great,  the  need 
of  security,  of  a  love  to  cling  to,  almost  over- 
whelming. Can  you  be  sure  what  is  the  best  thing 
to  do? 

Not  until  Jeffrey  Lynn  was  making  preparations 
to  leave  for  Army  duty  would  he  talk  freely  about 
his  ideas  on  marriage.  One  of  Hollywood's  few 
eligible  bachelors,  he  has  kept  his  friends,  his 
studio  and  his  public  guessing  about  the  status 
of  his  romances.  At  luncheon,  while  finishing 
"The  Body  Disappears,"  his  last  picture  before 
leaving  for  Fort  Moffet,  he  explained  for  the  first 
time  why  he  had  never  married  and  exactly  how 
he  felt  about  marrying  now  before  he  went  into 
the  Army. 

"I  would  be  afraid  to  marry  now,"  he  said.  "I 
am  the  kind  of  fellow  who  loves  a  home.  For  a 
long  time  I  have  wanted  to  get  mariied.  I  was 
afraid  to  get  married  while  I  was  working  in  mo- 
tion pictures.    I  would  be  even  more  afraid  now. 

"To  me  marriage  is  the  most  important  step  I 
could  make.  I  would  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  make  my  marriage  a  success.  My  wife, 
my  home  would  always  come  first.  Everything 
else  would  be  secondary. 


Richard  Travis,  a  "most 
called"  Hollywoodlan,  has 
mind  all  made  up 


likely  to  be 
his  marriage 
wouldn't  hesitate 
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before  going 


BY 
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"I  have  a  one-tiack  mind.  I  had  to  give  every- 
thing I  had  to  my  career.  I  didn't  dare  risk 
jeopardizing  my  work  by  worrying  how  my  wife 
might  react  to  the  way  I  did  certain  love  scenes 
or  see  her  put  the  wrong  interpretation  on  pub- 
hcity  stories  over  which  I  had  no  control.  If 
anything  I  did  hurt  her,  I  would  have  to  stop  it. 
Until  I  had  financial  security,  I  did  not  dare  inter- 
fere with  my  work. 

"By  the  same  token,  I  know  I  would  not  make 
as  good  a  soldier  married  as  I  will  single.  If  I 
had  a  wife,  I  would  count  the  days  until  I  could 
return  to  her.  I  wouldn't  be  as  ready  to  plunge 
into  anything  that  came  up.  I  would  be  inclined 
to  spare  myself.  I  wouldn't  like  the  idea  of  leaving 
my  wife  for  an  unknown  destination. 

"Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  working  on  the  farm, 
and  later  when  I  worked  my  way  through  college, 
I  have  dreamed  of  going  on  a  big  adventure.  I  felt 
I  could  never  settle  down  until  I  had  had  it, 
Perhaps  war  is  to  be  that  big  adventure. 

"At  any  rate  I  have  a  job  to  do  that  will  take 
everything  I  have  to  give.  So  again  marriage  must 
wait. 

"No,  I  would  not  marry  before  going  to  war.'" 

ENSIGN    WAYNE    MORRIS    had    served  six 
months  on  the  Navy  Cadet  Selection  Board 
when   he   married   a   nonprofessional — nineteen- 
year- old  Patricia  O'Rourke  from   Georgia — and 
set  up  housekeeping  in  Long  Beach,  California. 
Easygoing  and  good-  {Continued  on  page  68) 

The  ideas  of  French  Michele  Morgan, 
who  knows  what  war  can  mean,  may 
make  American  girls  stop  and  think 


Priscilla  Lane, 
courted  by  two 
beaux,  knows 
what  she'd  do 
if  and  when  .  .  . 


Red  and  Edna  in  their  Brent- 
wood back  yard.  They  nnoved  in 
because  the  house  had  a 
secret  panel  Red  adored. 
Canine  complements  are 
Spats  and  Fella — there  was 
always  a  dog,  or  maybe  a 
duck,  or  maybe  a  bear  or  two 


Ueltofl 


He's  rattling  around  here  getting  everybody  rattled. 


THERE  can  be  no  story  of  Red 
Skelton  without  Edna.  Red  and 
Edna  are  as  inseparable  as  cake 
and  ice  cream,  mustard  and  hot  dogs. 
They  grew  up  togethei'  from  the  time 
they  were  mere  kids  of  fifteen  and  sev- 
enteen as  man  and  wife.  Edna  s  moth- 
ei\  Mrs.  Stillwell.  had  finally  said,  "I 
can't  stand  that  redheaded  brat  moon- 
ing around  here  any  more!  I  give  in." 
and  had  gone  with  them  from  Kansas 
City  to  St.  Louis  to  give  her  consent 
to  the  ceremony.  Red  had  no  money. 
Edna  loaned  him  the  necessary  three 
dollars  and  ui  the  ten  years  they've 
been  married  Red  has  made  two  pay- 
ments of  one  doUai-  each  on  the  loan. 
If  she  ever  gets  the  last  buck  it  will 
be  a  miracle,  for  Red  is  completely 
unmoney -conscious.  He  doesn't  know 
anything  about  it  and  cares  less.  Edna 
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But  then,  everybody  loves  Red,  his  dimples,  his  Edna,  this  story  about  hinn 


always  has  had  to  take  care  of  all 
business  deals  when  ther-e  were  any 
deals  to  take  care  of. 

He  keeps  bringing  clowns  home  to 
lunch.  "Who's  this?"  Edna  will  ask. 
"Honey,"  Red  will  explain, "he's  that 
funny  clown  that  rolled  the  people  in 
the  sawdust  last  night  at  Hagenbeck 
and  Wallace's  Circus.  Remember  how 
Cary  Grant  went  into  hysterics  over 
him?" 

And  Edna  will  welcome  the  clown 
and  he  will  come  in  and  sit  there,  the 
.saddest,  most  forlorn  little  man  in 
the  world. 

"Clowns,"  Red  says,  "aren't  funny. 
They're  very  sad." 

Red  should  know.  He  was  a  clown 
himself  with  a  top  circus  for  two 
years  when  he  was  a  ripe  old  four- 
teen or  so.   His  father,  who  died  be- 


fore Red  was  born,  had  been  a  clown 
all  his  life  with  Hagenbeck  and  Wal- 
lace's Circus. 

Today,  Red  is  the  clown  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn^Mayer,  which  you  know  if 
you  saw  "Whistling  In  The  Dark"  and 
"Ship  Ahoy,"  among  a  number  of 
others.  Rowdy,  noisy,  genuine,  he 
makes  the  Hollywood  glamour  boys 
look  a  little — well,  honestly  the  word 
IS  ridiculous.  He  doesn't  mean  to. 
He  doesn't  know  he  does,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  But  you  .see  Red  and  Edna 
are  what  people  are  like  when  you 
peel  off  the  veneer  and  get  down  to 
rock-bottom  humanity.  Red  knows 
from  nothing  about  Ciro's,  or  giving 
ultra  parties  (Red  and  Edna  tried  just 
once  to  give  a  dinner  party,  and  boy, 
did  it  smell!),  or  jewelry,  oi-  mono- 
grammed    chichis.    or    the  froufrou 


that  makes  up  so  much  of  Hollywood's 
social  life. 

He  cari  ies  a  coin  purse.  It's  brown 
and  opens  at  the  top  and  rattles  inside 
with  dimes  and  things  and  Red  loves 
it.  Everything  the  carrying  of  a  coin 
purse  by  a  man  represents — meekness, 
respectability,  timidity,  elders'  meet- 
ings at  the  church,  membership  on 
the  new  fire  hose  committee — is  a 
part  of  Red's  character,  which  is  won- 
derful, only  you'd  hardly  expect  to 
find  it  in  a  former  circus  clown,  bur- 
lesque comedian  and  vaudeville  actor. 
That's  what's  so  confusing  about  it. 

Why,  so  help  us,  that  goon  is  so 
hill-billyish  he  will  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  that  newfangled 
invention  called  the  telephone. 

"It  clicks  and  makes  noises, "  he 
explains    {Continued   on    page  70) 
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Red  clowns  to  net  a  laugh. 
Near  left,  opposite  page:  A 
Skelton  spread-eagle  to  the 
tune  of  "Keep  your  eye  on 
boll    and    you'll    never    hit  it" 


Left:  He  has  an  argument, 
splits  the  difference,  wins 
palms  up.  Below:  Good 
groundwork  by  Skelton,  but 
he's  a  fall   guy  for  anyone! 


Get  into  the  game!  All  you  have 
to  do  i$  look  and  listen  while 
one  of  Hollywood's  most  reticent 
stars  takes  an  "all  in  fun"  beating 


CAME  (ONDUCTOR-KU  PROCTOR 


1.  (Q)  What  personal  achievement 
is  the  'source  of  greatest  satisfaction 
to  you? 

(A)  My  memory  game.  If  you  write 
down  thirty  noims,  numerically  listed, 
I  can  repeat  the  entire  list  after  study- 
ing it  for  a  few  seconds.  I  also  can 
tell  you  what  noun  was  number  seven, 
ten,  twenty-one,  etc. 

2.  (Q)  What  point  of  grooming  do 
you  consider  most  important  in  a 
woman? 

(A)  Her  shoes,  because  they  have 
an  important  effect  on  her  carriage 
and  posture.  They  also  are  the  mak- 
ing or  breaking  of  the  rest  of  her 
costume. 

3.  (Q)  What  is  your  first  reaction 
when  fans  do  not  recognize  you? 

(A)  If  I'm  very  busy,  frankly  it  is 
a  relief.  If  I've  got  myself  all  done 
up  and  am  stepping  out  when  it  hap- 
pens, I  must  confess  I  am  a  Uttle 
taken  aback.  You'd  be  surprised  how 
often  the  latter  happens. 

4.  (9)  Who  was  your  first  beau? 
(Irene    took    the  consequences. 

Show  us  how  you  looked  when  you 
were  trying  to  get  a  job  as  a  school- 
teacher.) 

5.  (9)  What  act  of  the  past  would 
you  undo  if  you  could? 

(A)  The  pinch  I  gave  a  little  play- 
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mate  in  Madison,  Indiana.  It  turned 
her  arm  so  black  I  was  sure  I  had 
half-kiUed  her  and  was  scared  to 
death.  To  this  day  I've  never  pinched 
anyone  again. 

6.  (Q)  Do  you  have  a  quick  temper? 

(A)  Yes,  and  I  suffer  with  it  be- 
cause instead  of  flying  off  the  handle 
and  getting  things  out  of  my  system, 
I  try  to  rvm  away  from  the  scene.  It 
leaves  me  boiling  inside  for  hours. 

7.  (Q)  Is  it  true  you  have  <a  secret 
staircase  in  your  house? 

(A)  Yes.  It  goes  from  the  living 
room  to  my  bedroom,  but  I  won't  tell 
you  why.  However,  it  is  not  true  I 
have  "secret  telephones  in  every 
room,"  as  the  driver  of  the  sight- 
seeing bus  informs  his  customers.  I 
still  haven't  figured  that  one  out. 

8.  (Q)  Where  and  how  did  you 
meet  your  husband,  Dr.  GrifRn? 

(A)  On  top  of  the  Biltmore  Hotel 
in  New  York  City  where  we  were 
guests  at  the  same  party. 

9.  (Q)  Has  any  one  fear  ever  haunt- 
ed you? 

(A)  I'm  still  afraid  of  traveling  on 
water  and  do  it  under  protest.  That's 
a  big  help  when  Doctor  is  mad  about 
boats!  I  think  psychologically  the  fear 
came  from  my  father,  who  was  super- 
vising general  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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Dixie  Willson,  popular  magazine  contributor,  knows  nnovie  studios  from  sound  stage  to  prop 
department.  She  has  written  her  latest  book,  "Hollywood  Starlet,"  in  response  to  overwhelming 
requests  for  factual  information  about  opportunities  in  motion  pictures.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  it  is  the  newest  in  their  career  book  series.  Now  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  brings  you 
this  vivid  condensation  giving  the  actual  steps  you  would  have  to  take  in  a  conquest  of  Hollywood. 


AT  twenty-seven  minutes  after  ten  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  February  twelfth,  an  astonishing  thing 
^  happened  to  little  Gladstone,  Ohio.  The  pre- 
ceding November,  New  York  City's  weekly  "Top 
Topics"  radio  program  had  begun  a  national  contest 
to  discover  the  most  beautiful  and  typical  American 
girl.  The  winner  was  to  receive  the  singularly  exciting 
reward  of  a  trip  to  Hollywood,  there  to  be  paid  a 
real  Hollywood  salary  for  enacting  the  role  of  Miss 
America  in  a  Warner  Brothers  feature  picture  to 
be  called  "Proud  Pageant."  Since  the  cast  called  for 
a  Miss  America,  and  since  the  studio  wished  the  role 
actually  to  be  taken  by  America's  most  beautiful  and 
typical  young  lady,  they  had  taken  this  means  of 
finding  her. 

Eighty  thousand  contenders  had  sent  photographs 
to  the  "Top  Topics"  New  York  City  offices,  the  contest 
scheduled  to  close  on  February  the  twelfth.  One  of 
the  eighty  thousand  had  been  Julia  Burns  of  Glad- 
stone, Ohio,  who  ushered  in  the  Crystal  Theater, 
whose  plump,  bald-headed  dad  owned  the  comer 
grocery  and  whose  twin  brother  Johnny  drove  the 
grocery  store  delivery  truck. 

Julia  wore  a  dark,  shoulder-length  bob.  Her  eyes 
were  a  teasing  blue-green  and  she  had  an  enchanting 
little  way  of  smiUng  when  you  least  expected  it; 
definitely  enchanting  to  six-foot  Tod  Jenkins,  the 
sandy-haired  chap  who  worked  in  the  lumber  yard. 
He  had  picked  Julia  Bums  for  his  girl  as  long  ago 
as  high-school  days. 

The  Bums  family  lived  in  the  good-looking  house 


on  High  Street;  the  house  with  the  old-fashioned 
veranda  and  the  cupola. 

There  was  always  work  for  Juha  arovmd  the 
theater  in  the  morning;  changing  the  advertising 
frames  for  the  lobby,  or  writing  up  the  show  for  the 
Gladstone  Clarion.  At  noon  Tod  would  stop  by,  in 
his  brown  suede  work  jacket,  and  walk  down  High 
Street  with  her,  delivering  her  home  for  lunch.  He 
didn't  say  much  to  anybody  about  what  he  thought 
of  her,  but  the  way  he  had  devoted  himself  to  Julia, 
exclusive  of  anyone  else,  said  enough  about  his  hopes 
for  the  future. 

On  the  night  of  February  twelfth,  the  Crystal  was 
packed  to  its  doors.  The  "Top  Topics"  program  was  to 
be  broadcast  from  the  stage,  although  neither  the 
town  nor  Julia  Bums  seriously  thought  she  had  a 
chance  to  win. 

But  by  twenty-seven  minutes  after  ten  o'clock,  the 
amazed  audience,  along  with  four  million  other  radio 
listeners,  coast  to  coast,  knew  that  the  young  lady 
about  to  journey  to  Hollywood,  was  Miss  Julia  Bums 
of  Gladstone,  Ohio! 

Sixty  seconds  later,  half  the  town  was  crowding 
about  the  bewildered  little  usher,  in  her  gold- 
trimmed,  white  broadcloth  uniform,  as  flash  bulbs 
surrounded  her  with  spasmodic  bursts  of  light.  In 
thosB  first  breathless  moments,  trying  to  believe  it, 
she  found  herself  searching  the  Uttle  sea  of  people 
for  just  one;  for  Tod  Jenkins.  She  found  herself 
thinking,  even  more  than  about  what  it  would  mean 
to  her,  what  it  would  mean  {Continued  on  page  44) 


As  the  train  began  to  move, 
faces  blurred  together  —  Dad's, 
Mother's,  Johnny's.  But  it  was  Tod's 
face  that  Julia  saw  last  of  all 


to  him,  that  she  would  be  leaving 
Gladstone  .  .  .  for  Hollywood. 

She  finally  spotted  him  and  he 
acknowledged  her  smile  with  the  little 
salute  he  reserved  just  for  her;  the 
second  finger  of  his  left  hand  briefly 
touching  his  left  eyebrow,  but  she 
had  no  chance  to  be  with  him,  not  even 
aftei-ward,  for  the  Mayor  and  a  dozen 
other  town  dignitaries  followed  the 
Burnses  right  along  home. 

Her  first  chance  to  talk  to  him  was 
the  next  morning  when  he  stopped  at 
the  Burns's  house  on  his  way  to  work. 
Telegrams  and  telephone  calls  had 


been  pouring  in  since  six  a.  m.  It  was 
eight  o'clock  when  Tod  rang  the  door- 
bell. The  February  wind  ruffled  his 
hair,  for  he  never  wore  a  hat.  Miss 
America  herself  responded. 

"Howdy,  Beautiful,"  he  said,  and 
followed  her  into  the  parlor  where 
Mrs.  Bums  was  busy  trying  to  make 
eight  vases  do  for  three  times  too 
many  flowers.  "No,  I  can't  stay,"  he 
said,  as  Julia  dislodged  the  cat  from 
Tod's  favorite  chair.  "I  just  wanted 
to  know  if  I  still  have  a  date  to  shove 
you  across  town  tomorrow  night  to 
the  Vagabond  Club  shindig.  I  thought 
I'd  better  ask  in  case  you're  operating 
on  a  new  schedule." 

"No  cancellations  on  my  calendar 
for  tomorrow,"  Julia  replied,  her  eyes 
looking  squarely  into  his.  "A  new 
schedule  for  everything  else,  maybe 
.  .  .  but  not  for  my  affections." 

AMONG  the  nash  of  morning  wires, 
one  had  heralded  the  arrival,  on 
the  noon  train,  of  Miss  Bettina  Proc- 
tor, the  Warner  Studios  official  rep- 
resentative, who  had  flown  from 
Hollywood  to  Chicago  by  night  plane. 

Mrs.  Burns,  a  maturer  edition  of  her 
daughter,  wore  morning  hnen,  her 
unbobbed  dark  hair  done  high  in  a 
figure  eight.  She  was  as  slim  as  Julia 
and  very  nearly  as  pretty;  as  whim- 
sical as  Johnny,  as  young  as  either  of 
them  and  quite  used  to  the  unexpected 
maneuvers  of  both  of  them.  But  even 
Selinda  Burns  had  to  admit  that,  in 
the  whirlwind  morning  just  gone,  she 
had  lost  claim  to  the  reputation  of 
being  ready  for  anything! 

The  family  luncheon  had  been  de- 
layed, pending  Miss  Proctor's  arrival. 
In  the  dining  room,  with  its  mahogany 
sideboard,  the  table  was  set  with  the 
best  doilies;  Carrie,  the  hired  girl, 
nervously  hoping  that  cheese  souffle, 
timbales  of  peas  and  peach  dumplings 
would  be  good  enough  for  somebody 
from  HoDywood. 

As  noon  neared.  Dad  and  Johnny 
came  home  from  the  store  to  put  on 
their  good  clothes  preparatory  to 
meeting  the  distinguished  guest  at  the 
depot.  Julia,  growing  more  nervous 
by  the  second,  was  to  remain  at  home. 

The  Miss  Proctor  she  expected,  was 
a  devastating  creature  swathed  in  furs. 
The  Miss  Proctor  whom  the  family 
sedan  brought  home,  was  a  slim, 
laughing  young  person  in  a  boyishly 
tailored  coat  and  hat,  who  made  her- 
self at  home  with  the  Burnses  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  leaving  Julia  to 
wonder  if  it  could  be  possible  that 
Hollywood  people  were  just  people 
like  other  people! 

Along  with  Bettina  Proctor  had 
come  an  enormous  corrugated  box. 
After  luncheon  its  contents  were  di- 
vulged. It  was  a  wardrobe  for  Julia 
from  the  studio!  A  suit,  an  afternoon 
dress  and  an  evening  gown  designed 


for  her  by  Orry-Kelly  who,  for  three 
weeks,  had  known  that  it  was  she 
who  would  be  named  Miss  America, 
and  from  information  upon  the  con- 
test blank,  had  known  her  exact  color- 
ing and  size. 

From  between  countless  layers  of 
tissue  paper,  a  thrilled  Julia  Bums 
unpacked  a  black  wool  suit  with  a 
casual  matching  hat,  a  blouse  of  rus- 
set which,  as  she  held  it  beneath  her 
chin,  filled  her  eyes  with  little  golden 
lights  she  had  never  known  were 
there.  The  afternoon  gown  was  black 
wool  crepe  in  slim  straight  lines,  "in- 
foi-mal"  length,  the  skirt  softly  draped, 
a  "V"  neck  outlined  in  starched  white 
eyelet  embroidery. 

But  with  her  first  sight  of  the 
white  chiffon  evening  gown  delicately 
trimmed  in  gold,  all  the  pent-up  joy 
and  thrill  of  the  last  twelve  hours 
suddenly  overflowed.  Little  Julia 
Burns,  making  a  dive  for  her  dad's 
shirt  front,  buried  her  face  therein. 

"Now  comes  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a  twin,"  remarked  Johnny,  as  Dad 
gently  patted  Julia's  shoulder.  "If  Sis 
can't  take  it,  I'll  do  a  female  imper- 
sonation and  go  in  her  place." 

"Probably  what  disturbs  her,"  of- 
fered Mother,  "is  saying  good-by  to  a 
certain  young  man  named  Jenkins." 

Nor  was  Mother  far  from  wrong. 
All  day  Juha  had  found  herself  won- 
dering how  Tod  really  felt  about  it. 

PERHAPS  her  thoughts  winged 
across  town  to  the  lumber  yard,  or 
perhaps  Tod's  thoughts  had  wings  of 
their  own  today.  At  any  rate,  the 
Bums  telephone  tinkled  at  three 
o'clock  with  Tod  at  the  other  end  of 
the  wire,  inquiring  if  Julia  would  be 
interested  in  cooking  breakfast  to- 
morrow in  Picnic  Park. 

"I  have  a  pretty  important  question 
to  ask  you,"  he  added. 

Julia  replied  that  she'd  love  break- 
fast in  Picnic  Park  and  instantly 
began  to  think  what  her  answer  was 
going  to  be,  for  of  course  she  was 
perfectly  sure  what  the  question  was. 
A  week  ago  she  wouldn't  have  had  to 
consider.  Now  there  was  a  new  world 
to  reckon  with! 

But  the  next  morning,  over  bacon, 
toasted  buns,  scrambled  eggs,  and  cof- 
fee, in  the  PaviUion  where  they  had 
cooked  more  breakfasts  than  either  of 
them  could  remember,  the  lovely  Miss 
Bums  found  out  that  she  had  been 
counting  chickens  which  hadn't  yet 
hatched! 

"About  that  question  I  wanted  to 
ask  you,"  Tod  said,  sei"ving  Juha  to 
strawberry  jam,  "I  want  to  know  if 
you'll  do  me  a  favor  when  you  get  to 
Hollywood.  In  the  lumber  business, 
I'm  always  fixing  up  deals  for  other 
people  to  make  money,  so  I've  decided 
to  do  a  little  contracting  on  my  own. 
As  soon  as  {Continued  on  page  90) 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirror 


Little  girl  with  big  business  on  hand 
is  Joan  Carroll,  pet  of  the  RKO  lot, 
pet  of  the  "Obliging  Young  Lady"  cast, 
ractitioner  here  of  the  finer  art  of 
irst  Aid  in  the  Hollywood  hair  ribbon 
set.  She  equips  herself  with  an  identi- 
fication tag  marked  with  her  name, 
address  and  social  security  number, 
then  learns  how  to  stowaway  with 
ease  in  a  First  Aid  kit.  Below: 
Teacher  Harold  Minniear  comes  to  the 
aid  of  a  first  aider,  while  Joan 
squares  things  up  with  a  square  knot. 
The  Carroll  lady's  motto:  No  kidding 
about  kit  stuff  in  our  America  today 


An  eighieen-year-old  who  caught 
Orson  Welles's  eye:  Anne  Baxter 
of  "The  Magnificent  Ambersons" 


]e's  a  guy's  guy — a  blond 
ind  a  bachelor:  Van  Heflin, 
new  hero  in  "Tulip  Time" 


Some  pointers  on  the 
people  Hollywood  is  now 
pointing  to  with  pride 


BY  UU  HAMILTON 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  w\th  movie  mirhob 


SAILOR — Beware,  Girls! 
Van  Heflin,  young  M-G-M-er 
who  is  jarring  fans  to  attention 
with  his  work  in  "H.  M.  Pulham, 
Esq.,"  "Johnny  Eager"  and  "Grand 
Central  Murder"  is  the  upside-down 
cake  on  Hollywood's  star  pastry  shelf. 
Van  doesn't  look  like  an  actor  or 
think  like  an  actor;  in  fact,  he  hates 
acting  with  a  man-sized  loathing  and 
yet  is  such  a  dam  good  craftsman 
there's  nothing  left  to  be  done  about 
it  except — to  act. 

He's  just  as  good  a  sailor  as  actor, 
what's  more,  having  sailed  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other  as  a 
hard-working  crew  member.  He  got 
the  yearning  for  going  bye-bye  on 
boats  when  his  family  moved  to  Long 
Beach,  California,  from  Oklahoma, 
where  Van  was  bom.  At  the  end  of 
his  first  year  at  Long  Beach  Poly 
High  (Laraine  Day's  alma  mater) 
Van  succumbed  to  the  urge  and 
shipped  on  a  fishing  schooner  bound 
for  Mexico.  One  more  year  of  school 
and  Van  was  off  for  Hawaii;  the  next 
summer  he  was  South  America  boxmd; 
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and,  after  his  graduation,  European 
ports  found  our  hero  prowling  around 
for  dear  life. 

After  a  year  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  the  sea  claimed  him  for 
two  full  years  in  which  time  Van 
raised  a  lot  of  Cain  and  stuff  up  the 
rivers  of  South  America  (get  him  to 
tell  you  about  his  nightmare  haircut 
sometime)  scaring  natives  into  fits. 

In  New  York  at  last,  he  decided  to 
call  on  sedate  relatives  and  arrived 
unannounced,  his  sailor's  kit  flung 
over  one  shoulder,  to  discover  a  cock- 
tail party  of  smart  people  going  full 
blast.  It's  like  a  movie,  reaUy,  this 
Van  Heflin  story.  There  he  was  a 
young  kid  about  nineteen,  raw  and 
trusting,  being  kidded  by  a  lot  of 
snobbish  hams  who  egged  him  on  to 
singing  his  Oklahoma  ditties.  When 
one  actor  guest  announced  his  deci- 
sion to  turn  down  a  part  in  the  play 
"Mr.  Money  Penny"  and  suggested 
Van  try  for  the  part,  the  Oklahoma 
Kid  thought  he  meant  it,  which  nearly 
killed  the  actor.  It  practically  finished 
the  actor,  though,  when  Van  actually 


got  the  part.  But  there  was  the  sea 
caUing,  and  once  again  Van  set  out 
on  his  roamings. 

His  parents  (his  father  is  a  dentist) 
finally  persuaded  their  offspring  to 
retum  to  college.  Van  once  again 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. After  graduation  he  took  a 
year  of  drama  at  Yale  and  hasn't  been 
back  to  sea  since  except  as  a  guest 
on  Errol  Flynn's  yacht,  which  isn't  a 
bit  like  the  engine-room  crew's  hang- 
out. 

Radio,  stage,  even  movies  at  RKO 
followed,  with  Van  playing  with 
Katharine  Hepburn  in  the  movie 
"Woman  Rebels."  Later  he  played 
again  with  Hepburn  in  the  stage  pro- 
duction of  "The  Philadelphia  Story," 
in  the  role  that  won  Jimmy  Stewart 
the  Academy  Award.  A  part  in  War- 
ners' "Santa  Fe  Trail"  finally  con- 
vinced him  Hollywood  and  not  the 
stage  or  the  sea  was  his  place.  M-G-M 
decided  the  same  thing  and  signed  him 
to  a  long-term  contract. 

One  day  as  Van  walked  on  the  lot 
an  actor    (Continued   on   poge  87) 
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"  I  HOPE  her  next  picture  will  be  a  flop!" 
I  This  was  forthright  Ann  Sothem, 
'  star  of  M-G-M's  famous  Maisie  series, 
speaking  about  a  Hollywood  starlet  who 
had  zoomed  abruptly  to  stunning  success. 
Everyone  was  awfully  shocked.  "Why, 
Annie!"  voices  gasped.  "Aren't  you 
ashamed!  I  thought  you  were  her  friend! 
The  very  idea!" 

"I  am  her  friend.  I'm  terribly  fond  of  her 
and  that's  why  I  hope  it,"  Ann  afl&rmed 
stoutly.  "I  mean,  I  want  her  to  have  her 
discipline,  get  her  perspective,  learn  how  to 
handle  all  this  before  it  goes  too  far  and 
before  she  is  really  hurt.  I  ought  to  know. 
I've  seen  plenty  of  that  sort  of  thing! 

"Look!  She's  had  a  break.  All  of  a  sud- 
den and  without  doing  much,  really,  to  earn 
it,  she's  famous.  She's  knee-deep  in  fan 
mail  and  her  phone  never  stops  ringing. 
The  postman  gets  bowlegs  carrying  invi- 
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tations  to  hei*  door.  If  she  doesn't  find  out 
what  it's  all  about  'now  and  learn  how  to 
handle  it — then  she's  going  to  be  terribly 
hurt  later  on.  That  goes  for  girls  in  school, 
in  show  business,  in  offices  .  .  .  every- 
where. 

"Popularity  is  a  grand  thing  and  everybody 
wants  it.  But  it  can  be  dynamite  if  you 
don't  learn  how  to  handle  it!  Whenever 
I  see  a  girl  getting  too  popular  too  fast, 
I  want  to  wave  a  red  flag  at  her  and  yell, 
'Danger!  Popularity  ahead!'  If  she'd  stop 
and  look  and  listen  it  would  save  a  lot  of 
heartbreaks. 

"I  went  through  a  phase  when  I  was  in 
high  school,"  Ann  went  on,  "when  I  took 
myself  so  big.  I  thought  I  was  so  good.  Oh, 
dear!  I  hate  to  think  about  it."  But  she  was 
laughing. 

"It  appears  that  I  had  some  musical  talent 
and  first  thing   (Continued  on  page  89) 
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BORN  in  Tokio,  Japan,  the  second 
daughter  of  a  very  British  law- 
yer, who  was  also  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  and  of  a  bright,  laugh- 
ing woman  who  had  been  an  opera 
singer,  Joan  Fontaine  was  a  dreaming 
child,  given  to  reading  and  illness. 

Olivia,  her  two-year-older  sister, 
was  always  the  more  beautiful,  the 
more  popular,  the  more  daring,  even 
in  the  little  town  of  Saratoga,  Califor- 
nia, to  which  their  mother  moved  with 
them  after  her  divorce.  When  she  re- 
married there,  Joan  took  her  step- 
father's name  but  she  could  not  bear 
his  discipline  with  the  stout  courage 
Olivia  showed  against  it.  Thus,  at  six- 
teen, she  went  back  to  the  Orient  to 


visit  her  father  whom  she  had  not  seen 
since  she  was  two.  There  she  encoun- 
tered, not  her  first  romance,  but  her 
first  five  romances,  for  she  got  simul- 
taneously engaged  to  five  men. 

So  snarled  did  she  become  in  her 
engagements  that  she  had  to  leave 
Tokio  and,  arriving  home,  she  found 
Olivia  already  a  movie  star.  She  de- 
cided that  she,  too,  wanted  to  be  a 
star,  so  she  joined  Olivia  in  Hollywood 
but  found  only  heartbreak  and  failure 
where  Livvie  had  found  such  quick 
success.  After  making  some  dozen 
"quickies"  under  three  different  names, 
she  finally  bagged  an  RKO  contract, 
only  to  be  let  out  of  that  on  the  very 
night  that  Livvie  was  signed  to  play 


Melanie  in  "Gone  With  The  Wind." 

Moreover,  Livvie's  romantic  life 
was  just  as  vivid  as  Joan's  was  drab. 
Liv  had  dozens  of  boy  friends  while 
Joan  had  only  one,  Conrad  Nagel, 
whom  she  did  not  love.  Nineteen, 
faced  with  professional  and  emotional 
failure,  Joan  felt  the  only  way  out  for 
her  was  suicide. 

JUST  as  no  love  is  ever  so  intense 
as  one's  first,  unreasoning  love,  so 
no  frustration  is  ever  so  devastating  as 
the  first,  emotional  one.  Joan  Fontaine 
was  both  ambitious  and  romantic  and 
neither  side  of  her  nature  was  finding 
any  expression  in  Hollywood.  She 
longed  to  die. 
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Joan  always  has  fun  with 
husband  Brian  Aherne, 
but  when  it  connes  to... 


Olivia  departed  for  some  gay  party, 
dark,  laughing  Olivia,  wrapped  in  iurs, 
in  orchids  and  excitement,  and,  after 
she  had  gone,  Joan  walked  from  room 
to  room  in  the  small,  exquisite  house 
she  shared  with  her  sister  and  aban- 
doned herself  to  her  sorrow.  She 
plotted  ways  to  kill  herself,  ways  that 
would  make  her  quite  dead  and  yet 
leave  her  very  pale,  touching  and 
beautiful  when  her  fragile  body  would 
be  discovered.  There  was  no  sound 
in  the  house  to  disturb  her,  no  person 
present  to  wipe  away  her  tears.  She 
sobbed  and  choked,  beating  her 
clenched  hands  against  her  aristocratic 
blonde  head.  She  visioned  herself 
looking  like  (Continued  on  page  71) 
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"No,"  said  Mrs.  Miniver  help- 
essly.  "I  didn't  nnean  that, 
Clem.   I — \'m  all  mixed  up." 


Fiction  version  by  MADELINE  THOMPSON 


MRS.  MINIVER  kissed  her  hus- 
band lightly   on   the  temple, 
just  where  his  dark  hair  was 
turning  a  bit  grey. 

"All  right,"  Clem  smiled,  "now  take 
off  that  fool  hat  and  get  to  bed." 

Mrs.  Miniver  laughed.  It  was  a  fool 
hat.  Now,  it  looked  even  sillier,  top- 
ping off  nothing  but  a  nightgown.  Back 
into  its  tissue  paper  nest  went  the  hat 
and  Mrs.  Miniver  got  into  her  bed. 

"It's  been  a  nice  day,"  Mrs.  Miniver 
sighed  contentedly.  She  turned  out 
the  light.  'We're  very  lucky  people, 
aren't  we,  Clem?"  she  asked  softly. 

"Why,  Kay?"  Clem  chuckled.  "Be- 
cause of  a  new  hat  and  a  new  car?" 

"Oh,  much  more  than  that,"  Mrs. 
Miniver  said.  "I  mean  because  of  Vin 
and  Toby  and  Judy — and  each 
other — " 


A  Metro-Soldwyn-Mayer  picture.  Copy- 
righl  1942  by  Loew's  Inc.  Screen  play  by 
Arthur  Wimperis,  George  Froeschel, 
James  Hilton  and  Claudine  West.  Based 
on  the  book  by  Jan  Struther.  Directed  by 
Wm.  Wyler.  Produced  by  Sidney  Franklin. 

Clem  grunted  sleepily  and  Mrs. 
Miniver  knew  it  was  no  use  talking  to 
him  any  more. 

It  had  been  a  lovely  day.  There 
had  been  the  trip  to  London,  London 
with  all  its  bustle  and  the  rows  of 
shops.  And  the  hat!  How  she  had 
fought  against  that  temptation!  But, 
all  day,  it  had  haunted  her  so  she  just 
had  to  go  back  for  it,  although  it 
meant  missing  her  train. 

Even  that  had  had  its  compensa- 
tions. For,  when  she  had  finally  got 
into  a  carriage,  she  had  found  the 
Vicar  there. 

They'd  had  a  fine  laugh  at  their 
weaknesses,  she  with  her  irresistible 
hat  and  he  with  the  cigars  he  couldn't 


afford.     It  had  been  very  pleasant. 

Tioie,  Lady  Beldon  had  burst  into 
the  carriage,  denouncing  everything 
and  everyone,  merely  because  they 
were  so  hopelessly  middle-class.  Poor 
old  Lady  Beldon,  Mrs.  Miniver 
thought.  She  was  so  used  to  ruling 
Belham  like  a  Uttle  kingdom  that  it 
must  be  difficult  for  her  to  accept  the 
changes  that  were  taking  place  in 
England. 

In  England?  Mrs.  Miniver  smiled, 
wondering  what  Lady  Beldon  would 
say  when  Ballard  entered  his  rose 
in  the  Flower  Show.  It  was  as  tradi- 
tional for  Lady  Beldon's  roses  to  win 
unchallenged  as  it  was  for  the  Beldon 
family  to  have  authority. 

Ballard  was  a  strange  man  for  a 
station  master,  Mrs.  Miniver  thought. 
He  was  much  more  interested  in  his 
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THE  CAST 
Mrs.  Miniver .  .Greer  Garson 

Clem  Walter  Pidgeon 

Carol  Beldon 

Teresa  Wright 

Lady  Beldon 

Dame  May  Whitty 
Mr.  Ballard.  Henry  Travers 
Yin  Miniver .  .  .  Richard  Ney 
The  Vicar.  Henry  Wilcoxon 
Toby.  . .  .Christopher  Severn 
Judy  Miniver  .C\aire  Sanders 
German.  .  Helmuth  Dantine 


flowers  than  in  trains.  His  pride  in 
the  rose  he  had  shown  her  had  been 
touching.  But  it  was  his  asking  her  to 
allow  him  to  call  it  the  "Mrs.  Miniver" 
that  had  really  moved  her — almost  to 
tears. 

Such  a  nice  day!  She  had  had  a 
rose  named  after  her.  And,  when 
Clem  had  finally  confessed  his  own 
extravagance  in  buying  a  new  car,  it 
had  been  so  easy  to  tell  him  about  a 
little  thing  like  a  hat. 

Lovingly,  Mrs.  Miniver  bade  fare- 
well to  the  ended  day  and  turned  to 
the  coming  one.  It  was  going  to  be 
another  rich,  full  day.  For  Vin  was 
coming  down  from  Oxford. 

As  always,  thinking  of  her  eldest 
son  filled  her  with  a  strange  sense  of 
wonder.  She  loved  Judy  and  Toby, 
but  it  never  {Continued  on  page  93) 
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Two  top-notchers  start  work  together. 


Madeleine  Carroll  and  Stirling  Hayden  met  in  "Vir- 
ginia" as  co-workers,  fell  in  love  as  co-stars  in 
"Bahama  Passage,"  ended  up  in  an  intriguing  dilemma 


"I   WON'T  take  it,"  firmly  said  Mr. 
I  McCrea. 

'  Paramount  had  offered  the  lead 
to  Joel  McCrea  in  "I  Married  A 
Witch,"  co-starring  Veronica  Lake. 
The  big  idea  was  to  make  a  really 
truly  starring  team  of  McCrea  and 
Lake,  who  had  co-starred  in  "SuUi- 
van's  Travels,"  like  Loy  and  Powell  or 
Turner  and  Gable.  But  what  Para- 
mount had  neglected  to  find  out  was 
how  the  team  of  McCrea  and  Lake 
felt  about  each  other. 

"We  will  put  you  on  suspension 
unless  you  play  the  role,"  thimdered 
the  Paramount  officials,  meaning  no 
dough  on  the  line  for  Joel  for  a  fixed 
period  of  weeks. 

Mr.  McCrea  drew  himself  up  to  his 
complete  six  feet  three  and  started 
walking  out.  "Money  is  not  that  im- 
portant to  me,"  said  he,  with  deep 
dignity,  but  meaning  it. 

Thus  it's  Fredric  March  who  is 
holding  Veronica  Lake  in  his  arms 
these  hot  afternoons  in  HoUywood,  but 


even  agreeable  Freddie  is  reported  to 
consider  it  work  and  then  some. 

Because,  you  see,  little  Miss  One- 
Eye  is  very,  very  difficult.  She  has 
her  ideas,  does  Veronica,  and  she 
likes  to  have  a  production  revolve 
around  her.  For  lads  who  have 
knocked  around  studios  as  long  as 
Freddie  and  Joel  this  murders  them. 
You  see  they,  too,  the  silly  things, 
feel  they  have  a  certain  importance. 

The  truth  about  co-stardom  is  that 
there  are  personalities  who  get  along 
together  like  peas  in  a  pod — both  male 
and  female  teams  and  co-stars  of  the 
same  sex — and  there  are  also  person- 
alities who  are  as  palsy  as  a  boy  three 
sheets  in  the  wind  meeting  a  W.C.T.U. 
convention. 

When  you  get  together  those  two 
beautiful  hunks  of  people,  Grable  and 
Mature,  you  see  on-screen  heat  and 
off-screen  refrigeration.  "I  may  have 
to  make  love  to  her  in  pictures,"  said 
Mr.  Mature  between  his  beautiful 
gritted  teeth,  "but  I  don't  have  to 


speak  to  her  once  the  camera  stops 
grinding." 

Mr.  Mature's  feeling  of  frost  for 
Betty  goes  into  icebergs  with  Carole 
Landis  and  Alice  Faye  as  regards  Mr. 
Raft's  little  chum. 

Carole  Landis  is  a  swell  guy,  who 
ordinarily  gets  along  famously  with 
people,  and,  as  for  Ahce,  her  male 
co-stars  adore  her.  When  Alice  plays 
opposite  Don  Ameche  the  set  rings 
with  constant  laughter.  When  she 
works  with  Ty  Power,  you  see  those 
two  in  eternal  huddles  of  conversa- 
tion about  everything  under  the  arc 
fights.  There  is  in  Alice  a  simple, 
sensitive  pathos  that  touches  all  men. 
She  is  almost  humbly  co-operative. 
She  honestly  doesn't  consider  herself 
much  of  an  actress  and  is  willing  to 
give  ground  in  any  dramatic  scene. 

Not  so  with  Grable.  Now  that  she  is 
on  top  of  the  heap,  she  is  paying  off 
Hollywood  for  the  bitter  years  it 
kicked  her  around  and  doesn't  hesitate 
to  lay  down  the  law  to  the  studio,  the 
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hat  happens?    Maybe  a  chilling  cold  shoulder — and  maybe  a  blazing  romance! 


set  and  any  co-star,  male  or  female. 
That  technique  is  poison  to  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  close-ups. 

The  exact  opposite  technique  may 
be  the  secret  of  Gary  Grant's  success 
in  playing  with  such  varied  person- 
aUties  as  Irene  Dunne  and  Rosalind 
Russell.  After  one  picture  with  Gary 
the  girls  cry  for  him,  mainly  be- 
cause he  makes  each  one  feel  that  she, 
not  he,  is  the  real  star  of  the  picture. 
There  is  nothing  meek  or  fawning 
about  Gary.  He  doesn't  flirt  with  his 
leading  ladies.  He  is  a  fine  actor  and 
is  always  in  there  punching  his  lines 
for  all  they  are  worth  and  more. 
Nevertheless  he  makes  his  co-stars 
feel  more  important  and  beautiful  and 
besides  he  makes  the  girls  laugh 
every  moment. 

"I  can  come  on  a  set  feeUng  low  or 
nervous,"  Irene  Dunne  told  Fearless, 
"and  suddenly,  just  because  Gary  is 
around,  I  feel  life  is  wonderful  again. 
He's  thought  of  a  gag,  or  he  tells  a 
story,  or  he  (ComXxnmd,  on  po^e  80) 
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Joel  McCrea  was  to 
hold  Veronica  Lake 
in  his  co-starring 
arms  in  Paramount's 
"I  Married  A  Witch" 
The  gentleman  said 
no;  he'd  had  an  in- 
side hinton  Miss  Lake 


Victor  Mature  and 
Betty  Grable  love 
each  other,  oh  so 
very  much,  on  screen. 
Off  screen,  it's  ice- 
bergs, with  Mature 
talking  plainly  be- 
tween gritted  teeth 
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Pin  Game 

This  is  pinning  you  down  in  a  clever 
way.  Open  your  jewelry  box,  take  out 
any  simple  lapel  pin.  Then  take  two 
pieces  of  ribbon  in  any  color  scheme 
you  fancy,  cut  one  a  little  longer  than 
the  other,  thread  them  through  the 
back  of  the  pin.  What  have  you?  A 
setup  that  one  big  professional  model 
thought  up  aU  by  herself — a  standout 
because  the  ribbon  touch  makes  it 
different. 


BY  Mm\  H.  QUIKN 


1^ 


Refreshments 


Now's  the  time  not  to  look  jilted 
or  you  will  be  jilted.  Take  out  that 
jacket  dress  that  looks  so  tired  from 
having  seen  you  through  last  summer, 
bind  it  with  contrasting  ribbon,  wear 
it  for  wartime  fun  and  you'll  look  like 
all  the  models  in  a  big  fashion  show 
who  were  wearing  the  newest  fashion 
flair — ribbon-trimmed  suits. 


Decorations 


Time  for  dancing!  The  decorations 
at  any  dance  aren't  the  wallflowers, 
but  the  decorations  of  the  light  fan- 
tastic, which  means  that  all  eyes  will 
be  on  shoes  and  all  shoes  will  have  the 
top-notch  touch  of  ribbon.  Resurrect 
those  plain  pumps  you've  been  wear- 
ing with  your  suit,  take  some  ribbon, 
make  two  pretty  bows,  sew  them  on — 
k.and  we  bet  your  conga  will  get  more 
applause  than  a  Broadway  chorus. 
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DRAWINGS  BY  ZABETH  LIGHTNER 


^     Parlor  Trick 

This  is  more  fun  than  pulling  a 
dozen  rabbits  out  of  a  hat.  The  trick 
'to  this  is  that  you  pull  a  hat  out  of 
nothing!  This  game  is  played  with  a 
little  snood — that  one  that's  hanging 
in  your  closet  will  do.  You  take  some 
ribbon,  fasten  the  snood  with  it,  dress 
it  up  with  two  perky  ribbon  bows  in 
front — and  presto,  you  have  the  smart 
hat  Pat  Morison  is  wearing  on  page  59. 


\£  Hrst 

i  Prize 

^     Prize  Surprise 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  (they're  in- 
terested, too) ,  here  comes  the  big  event 
of  the  party.  This  is  a  prize  donated 
by  the  designer  of  Joan  Crawford's 
hats.  If  you  want  something  special 
to  top  things  off,  just  do  what  he  does 
— take  horsehair,  mold  it  into  a  be- 
coming shape,  weave  over  the  horse- 
hair with  ribbon,  tuck  some  ribbon 
beau-catchers  in  strategic  places — 
and  you  have  a  hat  a  la  Crawford. 


Any  girl  knows  the  effect  of 
white  against  a  summer  brown; 
but  when  the  dress  is  an  Edith 
Head  model  of  suede  crepe 
with  a  plunging  neckline,  clev- 
erly pleated  shoulders,  a  full 
skirt  with  two  slit  pockets  and 
a  big  silver  buckle  as  a  flashing 
finish — well,  just  wear  it  and 
then  watch  out.  It  will  turn 
you  into  as  cute  a  trick  as  it 
does  Pat  Morison  in  the  "Mr. 
And   Mrs.   Cugat"  business 


You'll  be  poised,  everyone  ] 
else  will  ibe  thrown  off  bal- ! 
qnce,  if  you  wear  aqua  and  ; 
watermelon  pink  as  a  star- 
light  starrer.   Patricia  Mori- 
son's  dinner  dress  of  soft 
crepe  catches  every  man's  j 
eye  who  comes  along;  is  a  i 
wide-awake  fashion  with  a 
dolman-sleeved  jacket  but-j 
toned  up  to  the  neckline  and 
aqua  crepe  insets  that  put  a ; 
lady  right  into  the  kind  of ' 
limelight  every  lady  wants: 


I 


•  Gladys  does  stenography  and  typing  for 
E.  I.  Dupont  de  Nemours  (in  the  Empire  State 
Building).  Gladys  wore  this  to  work,  just  as 
pictured  above.   Analysis:    Gladys's  eyebrows 
are  plucked  too  thin.    Hair-do  Is  frowsy,  con- 
ceals her  well-shaped  head  and  face.  She 
mistakenly  wears  loose-fitting  clothes  because 
she  thinks  she  "hasn't  enough  curves 
above  and  too  much  hip  below"  to  wear 
more  striking  current  fashions.    See  pictures 
of  Gladys  as  she  looks  today  after  a  session 
with  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror's  Fashion  Clinic 


•  Eyebrows  heavier  but  well-groomed,  a 
pancake  make-up  film,  light  touch  of  mascara 
bring  out  Miss  Olson's  features.  Sculptured 
curls,  upswept  sides  and  halo  of  curls  at  the 
back  give  Gladys  sleek  lines  but  a  soft  look. 
"Easy  lines"  and  no  cling  to  the  hips  flatter 
her  figure.    The  career-girl  suit  in  butcher- 
linen  is  for  business  and  little  dates  in  town. 
In  navy,  flag-red,  cadet-blue,  jade  or  saddle- 
brown.  $12.95  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York 
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Something  new!  Something  exciting!  Something 
daring!  Introducing  our  novel  new  Fashion  Clinic 
which,  each  month,  will  take  one  of  our  readers 
from  real  life  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
expert  Evelyn  Kaye,  change  her  into  a  Cinder- 
ella who  will  prove  that  you  can  be  as  smart  as 
a  Hollywood  star.    Meet  our  Girl  of  the  Month 


PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE  MIRROR'S  m  FASHION  CLINIC 


FASHION  COUNSEIOR-EVEIVN  m\ 

•  For  Sunday  in  The  Park,  dating  with  a 
bluejacket.  Gladys  has  on  a  cool  seer- 
sucker plaid  in  flag's  colors,  red-white-and- 
blue.    Crisp  fabrics  with  body  (no 
cling  to  reveal  hippy  line!)    is  smart 
choice  for  Gladys's  figure.  At  McCreery's, 
New  York,  $6.98!  Red  straw  muffin  smack- 
on-the-curls,  $3.98,  and  the  black  patent 
shoulder-bag  $2.98,  also  at  McCreery's 


For  fwo  more  miracle-work- 
ing costumes,  see  next  page 
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•  Anywhere  under  the  sun  this 
summer,  Gladys  will  wear  her  two- 
piece  chambray  playdress. 
Buckles  make  the  waistline  self- 
adjusting.     It's  crisp  as  popcorn. 
Obligingly  pops  into  the  soapsuds 
and  under  the  iron  between 
fun-dates.  It's  the  "no  fuss"  tailored 
shirt  tucked  in  the  gently  conceal- 
ing skirt  that  gives  her  "flgger" 
a  break!  Franklin  Simon  in  New  York 
has  it  for  $6.98!   Green,  blue, 
brown  or  red  with  white 


•  Good  haul  is  Gladys's  Jantzen  swim  suit.    In  these  days 
a  Jantzen  is  a  long-term  investment.    Superb  body 
fit  and  it's  made  of  elasticized  wool  (if  you  know  what  we 
mean)  so  you'll  wear  it  with  pride  for  more  than  one  season! 
"V-cut"  top  flatteringly  foreshortens  the  bosom-line.  Flared 
skirt  covers  an  otherwise  stark  line  of  the  hips.  In 
slick-as-a-seal's-back  black  with  white  pique  borders 
or  in  various  colors  with  white.  $8.95  at  McCreery's,  New  York 


You  can  buy  all  fashions  shown  in  "You  Can  Look  As  Smart  As 
A  Star"  right  now!    Just  write,  phone  or  go  to  the  stores  listed 
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Good-by  to  Marriage, 


Ann's  separation  from 
Roger  (above)  left  her 
saddened  and  downcast 


It's  headline  news  why  Ann  Soth- 
ern  separated  from  Roger  Pryor; 
it's  new,  exciting  whispers  about 
her  friendship  with  Bob  Sterling 

BY  JOHN  eURTON 


Ann's  meeting  with  young  Bob 
brought  her  inimitable  wit  back  to 
life,  gave  a  new  note  to  her  beauty 


IN  Hollywood  they're  saying,  "What's 
happened  to  Ann  Sothem?" 
A  few  months  back  she  was 
doleful  and  downcast.  No  damsel  in 
distress  could  have  looked  more  de- 
pressed. Days  were  spent  in  ruthless 
reflection.  Ominous  hours  isolated  her 
from  familiar  scenes.  Then  suddenly 
she  emerged  from  a  chrysalis  of 
gloom.  Her  beauty  took  on  a  new 
note.  Her  inimitable  wit  came  back 
to  life.  A  radiance  too  obvious  to 
disguise  could  only  mean  one  thing 
(so  everyone  thinks).  Ann  must  be 
in  love! 

To  get  Ann  to  talk  about  it,  or  even 
admit  it,  is  about  as  simple  as  getting 
Greta  Garbo  on  a  bicycle  built  for 
two.  The  Sothern  style  of  doing  things 
doesn't  include  those  intimate  peeps 
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into  a  movie  star's  heart.  Ann  has 
never  been  one  to  indulge  in  emo- 
tional whims.  To  unburden  herself 
promiscuously.  Even  the  true  story  of 
David  Hobbs,  a  little  boy  who  was 
taken  from  her  life  when  she  loved 
him  most,  has  never  been  discussed 
by  her. 

Early  one  morning  Ann  was  called 
to  the  phone  by  Louella  Parsons.  Was 
it  true  that  Ann  and  Roger  Pryor 
were  having  trouble  in  their  home? 
Louella  waited  for  indignant  denials. 
The  usual  outburst  of  rage.  Tears  and 
hurt  feelings.  Trouble,  indeed! 

"Yes,  it's  true,"  answered  Ann,  who 
won't  lie — but  would  have  preferred 
not  answering  at  all.  "But  we're  try- 
ing our  best  to  work  it  out.  Please 
don't  say  we're  splitting  up.    If  it 


doesn't  work  out,  then  I'll  give  you 
the  story." 

That  was  nearly  two  years  ago.  On 
September  first  of  last  year,  heartsick 
and  weary,  Ann  released  her  state- 
ment. It  was  dignified,  brief,  unre- 
vealing.  "Due  to  our  divergent 
activities,  problems  have  arisen  which 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
tinue," was  the  way  she  put  it.  Tliere 
was  no  mudslinging.  No  bitterness. 
Just  hurt  on  both  sides. 

After  eight  years  of  friendship,  five 
years  of  marriage,  admission  of  failure 
was  not  a  nice  reward.  Ann  couldn't 
talk  about  it.  She  wouldn't  talk  about 
it.  And  she  never  has.  She  and  Roger 
see  each  other  occasionally.  Often 
talk  on  the  phone.  A  fondness  for 
him  and  a  {Continued  on  page  86) 
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Dietrich,  favorite 
of  Gabin  because 
she's  worldly, 
feminine,  with 
the  mind  of  a 
man  and  the 
heart  of  a  woman 


TH[  LOVE  DUE 


OE  JEi  GABIN 


He  had  to  choose  between  Marlene  Dietrich  and  Ginger 
Rogers.  That  wasn't  so  easy,  even  for  a  man  like  Gabin 

BY  EEON  SUBMEEI 


WHEN  Gabin,  the  gamin,  came 
to  Hollywood  a  year  ago  via 
Spain  and  Portugal,  he  had 
all  the  earmarks  of  a  man  who  had 
lived  and  loved.  He  had  gone  through 
the  Battle  of  France  as  a  common 
sailor  on  a  minesweeper,  an  experi- 
ence that  turned  his  wild  shock  of 
hair  a  tawny  gray.  He  looks  older 
than  he  really  is — thirty-seven. 
Though  born  in  a  suburb  of  Paris, 
he  had  the  earthy  elemental  qualities 
of  a  peasant  in  a  naturalistic  story 
by  de  Maupassant  or  Zola.  Physical, 
lusty,  powerful — possessor,  the  women 
who  saw  him  averred,  of  more  sex 
appeal  than  any  other  male  in  the 
profession.  He  fairly  vibrated  with 
sheer  animal  magnetism. 

He  had  a  keen  experienced  eye 
for  feminine  charms.  He  told  us  in  a 
tense,  expectant  tone,  a  roguish 
twinkle  in  his  pale-green  eyes: 

"I  am  looking  for  my  Lady  Eve, 
haven't  found  her  yet.  You  want  to 
know  what  I  think  of  American  wo- 
men? I  know  none  of  them  well 
enough  to  pass  a  competent  judgment 
on  American  women,  but,  of  course, 
even  though  I  have  observed  them 
only  from  a  distance,  I  have  not  been 
blind  to  their  attractions.  For  Ameri- 
can women  are  surely  the  most  beau- 


tiful in  the  world."  He  whistled  and 
glanced  skyward.  "And  the  best 
dressed.  Definitely.  It  is  strange  that 
American  women  aren't  aware  of  that 
fact.  Here  you  can't  tell  an  heiress 
from  a  stenographer — and  for  all  I 
know  the  stenographer  herself  might 
be  an  heiress!  Yes,  they  are  very  chic. 
And  devilishly  healthy!  The  way  they 
walk — that  freedom  and  grace  of 
movement,  that  confidence  in  them- 
selves— it's  splendid!  I  feel  as  if  here 
in  America  a  new,  better  race  of  wo- 
men has  been  developed.  Although 
I  am  afraid  American  women  are  a 
bit  cold,  don't  have  the  feminine 
warmth  and  emotional  maturity  of 
French  women — at  least  the  sophisti- 
cated ones.  However,  I  may  be  wrong. 
I'll  tell  you  in  a  year  if  I  am!  After 
I  find  my  Lady  Eve." 

He  spoke  in  French — not  the  French 
of  the  Academicians,  but  of  the  rough, 
hearty  proletarians  of  the  Paris 
streets.  We  in  America  think  of 
Parisians  as  suave  folk  of  the  Boyer 
brand.  "You  know  the  real  Parisian?" 
Gabin  said.  "I  know  all  the  faults 
and  all  the  virtues  of  my  people,  and 
especially  of  Parisians.  The  common 
people  of  Paris — men  like  me — talk 
a  lot,  yell  a  lot,  but  they  are  good 
fellows,    (Continued    on    page  77) 


Rogers,  favorite,  too,  be- 
cause she's  simple,  direct, 
gay,  a  woman  of  the  people 
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Should  a  Man  Marry  before  Going  to  War? 


(Continued  jrom  page  35)  natured,  big 
Wayne  Morris  gave  up  his  Valley  ranch, 
his  spacious  farmhouse  with  the  sp)ecially 
built  oversized  stuffed  furniture  and 
extra-length  beds,  his  two  servants  and 
two  cars,  for  a  cramped,  sparsely  fur- 
nished three-room  apartment  and  liked  it. 

"I  have  never  been  so  happy  in  my 
life,"  says  Wayne  with  a  broad  smile. 
"At  night,  when  I  come  home  (while 
serving  on  the  Selection  Board,  Wayne 
is  permitted  to  live  at  home),  instead  of 
grumbling  that  there  is  nothing  to  do 
except  sit  at  a  night  club  and  kill  the 
evening  to  the  tune  of  fifty  bucks  or 
more,  we  call  up  one  of  our  Navy  friends 
and  his  wife  and  ask  them  over  to  dinner. 
It  is  an  unwritten  law  that  guests  bring 
part  of  the  food.  We  all  pitch  in  and  get 
dinner  together.    It's  fun! 

"We  don't  have  to  put  up  a  front  for 
anyone.  Big  homes,  showy  dinners  and 
expensive  clothes  are  no  longer  impor- 
tant. We  never  think  of  apologizing  if  we 
can't  afford  to  buy  this  or  do  that.  We 
are  all  in  the  same  boat." 

Wayne  admitted  there  was  plenty  of 
adjusting  and  scaling  down  before  he 
could  get  married  last  January.  Keeping 
up  with  Hollywood  had  left  him  little  of 
his  movie  salary.  There  was  consider- 
able difference  between  his  Hollywood 
monthly  check  of  $3,000  and  the  $183 
Uncle  Sam  pays  him. 

"Pat  and  I  knew  we  could  live  on  my 
pay  check,  because  hundreds  of  other 
Navy  ensigns  and  their  wives  were  doing 
it,"  said  Wayne. 

Like  the  sensible,  levelheaded  young 
couple  that  they  are,  they  sat  down  and 
figured  out  their  assets  and  liabilities. 
Money  from  the  sale  of  one  of  the  cars 
and  other  unnecessary  possessions  was 
added  to  Wayne's  saving  account.  He 
paid  the  mortgage  on  the  ranch  and 
cleared  all  outstanding  debts.  The  rent 
from  the  ranch  helps  to  support  his  small 
son  by  his  former  marriage  to  Bubbles 
Schinasi. 

"We  worked  out  a  budget  that  covers 
everything  from  food  to  clothes,"  ex- 
plained Wayne.  "Each  month  it  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  make  my  check  cover  our 
expenses. 

"When  Pat  and  I  were  married  I  had 
only  a  day's  leave.  So  our  motor  trip  to 
Pensacola,  Florida,  where  I  soon  start 
three  months'  flying  training,  is  really 
our  honeymoon. 

"Pat  and  I  refuse  to  worry  or  make 
plans.  Plans,  we  have  both  found,  seem 
to  have  a  way  of  falling  through.  All  the 
worrying  in  the  world  will  not  postpone 
the  time  when  I  will  have  to  leave  for 
active  service. 

"So  each  day  we  try  to  get  everything 
out  of  life.  Tomorrow  never  actually  gets 
here.    It's  today  that  counts." 

"  I  F  I  were  married  when  I  went  into 

'  the  Army,  I  would  be  the  fightingest 
son-of-a-gun  in  the  world!"  Blonde,  tall 
Richard  Travis's  blue  eyes  took  on  a  flinty 
glint  as  he  spoke. 

"The  priceless  knowledge  that  my  wife 
was  back  home  loving  me,  waiting  for  me, 
would  make  war  seem  like  a  personal 
job.   I  would  pitch  in  and  fight  like  hades. 

"I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  get  married, 
even  though  I  were  going  to  the  front 
the  next  day." 

Although  Richard  Travis  has  not  yet 
been  called  into  service,  from  actual  ex- 
perience he  knows  what  it  means  to 
work  with  U.  S.  armed  forces. 

The  two  Warner  Brothers  Army  shorts 
in  which  he  worked  recently,  "The  Tanks 
Are  Coming"  and  "Here  Comes  The  Cav- 


alry," were  made  with  trained  soldiers, 
under  Government  supervision. 

"Since  making  these  pictures  I  have 
more  respect  than  ever  for  our  armed 
forces,"  said  Dick.  "I  was  very  proud  to 
work  with  them." 

Although  he  did  not  mention  any  par- 
ticular girl,  Jean  Cagney,  cute  red- 
headed sister  of  Jimmy,  is  the  girl  young 
Mr.  Travis  is  lunching  with  these  days 
at  the  Warner  Brothers  studio. 

"One  thing  is  certain,"  smiled  Mr. 
Travis.  "When  the  right  girl  says  'yes,' 
it  won't  take  me  long  to  find  a  preacher." 

WHAT  do  Hollywood  actresses  think 
about  marrying  a  man  soon  to  be  in 
the  front-line  trenches?  How  do  they 
look  upon  war  marriages? 

Let's  hear  Priscilla  Lane's  side  of  the 
argument. 

Gossip  columns  have  recently  been  pre- 
dicting that  Pat  was  once  more  altar- 
bound,  this  time  with  Lieutenant  Joe 
Howard.  Despite  the  pleasantly  in- 
triguing reports  that  she  has  also  been 
seeing  her  ex-fiance  John  Barry,  news- 
paper editor  of  Victorville,  Pat's  eminent- 
ly qualified  to  speak.  For  she  is  a  girl 
facing  the  important  decision:  Would  I 
marry  a  man  who  is  going  away  to  war? 

It  was  this  same  decision  which  entered 
into  her  betrothal  to  young  Barry. 

•  •  • 

HEDDA  HOPPER 

uncovers  twenty  burn- 
ing questions  Holly- 
wood Insiders  would 
like  to  hush-hush 

NEXT  MONTH! 

•  •  • 

"I  can't  set  a  wedding  date  until  John 
knows  where  he  stands  in  the  draft," 
Pat  said  the  day  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
Barry  was  announced.  The  fact  that  ihat 
engagement  was  broken  a  few  months 
later  has  not  changed  her  ideas  that  it  is 
better  to  wait  than  to  marry  a  man  who 
is  going  to  war. 

Priscilla's  latest  romance  report  started 
when,  tired  out  after  making  two  pic- 
tures in  a  row,  "Arsenic  And  Old  Lace" 
and  "Saboteur,"  she  hurried  down  to  her 
favorite  desert  vacation  resort,  Yucca 
Loma.  When  she  found  that  her  friend 
and  hostess,  Gwyn  Baer,  had  turned  the 
playroom  into  U.  S.  O.  headquarters  open 
to  soldiers  quartered  near  by,  it  was  only 
natural  that  Pat  should  agree  to  help  with 
their  entertainment. 

It  wasn't  long  before  it  was  obvious 
that  Lieutenant  Howard  was  receiving 
most  of  Pat's  attention.  When  she  and 
the  good-looking  lieutenant  were  seen 
swinging  through  square  dances  at  the 
Saturday  night  country  grange  and  tak- 
ing long  drives  into  the  desert,  gossip  had 
it  that  Pat  and  the  Lieutenant  were  that 
way  about  each  other. 

Pat,  who  has  just  returned  from  her 
vacation  to  start  work  on  her  new  picture 
at  Paramount,  has  nothing  new  to  add 
to  her  views  on  not  marrying  a  man  in 
our  armed  forces.  She  holds  to  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at,  after  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, at  the  time  of  her  engagement 
to  John  Barry. 

"An   actress   is   different   from  other 


girls,"  said  Pat  at  that  time.  "Gossip 
columns  and  Hollywood  rumor  contin- 
ually link  her  name  with  this  man  and 
that.  It's  hard  enough  for  an  actress  to 
make  a  go  of  marriage  in  Hollywood 
when  both  husband  and  wife  are  in  pic- 
tures and  living  together.  With  the 
husband  away  in  the  Army  or  Navy, 
especially  if  he  weren't  in  pictures,  their 
marriage  wouldn't  have  a  chance.  Seeing 
his  wife's  name  in  print,  reading  ac- 
counts of  her  appearance  here  and  there, 
he  might  think  the  little  woman  wasn't 
giving  much  thought  to  him.  Misunder- 
standing would  follow.  It's  hard  to  sep- 
arate publicity  from  the  real  thing. 

"Separations  are  no  good.  The  next 
time  I  get  married  I  am  going  to  have  a 
real  wedding  and  settle  down  with  my 
husband  in  a  home  of  our  own." 

"VES,  definitely,  I  would  marrj'  a  man 

•  about  to  go  into  our  armed  forces,  if 
I  were  in  love  with  him,"  said  Linda 
Darnell.  In  her  portable  dressing  room, 
between  scenes  of  "The  Loves  Of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,"  which  she  is  making  at 
Twentieth  Century-Fox,  Linda  sat  be- 
fore her  mirror  combing  her  hair. 

"If  I  didn't  marry  him  and  he  went 
away,  I  would  be  keeping  myself  for 
him  forever  after.  I  would  feel  that  no 
other  man  could  ever  take  his  place.  I 
would  think,  'Wasn't  I  a  fool  not  to  take 
love  when  I  had  it.' 

"If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  live  near 
him,  while  he  was  in  training,  I  certainlj^ 
would  be  there,  even  though  it  meant 
giving  up  my  career.  If  I  loved  him 
enough  to  marry  him,  I  would  love  him 
enough  to  give  everything  up  for  him. 

"Of  course.  I  would  hate  having  the 
time  come  when  he  would  have  to  leave 
me.  However,  if  I  married  a  soldier  in 
wartime.  I  would  know  that  day  would 
eventually  arrive.  And  if  the  man  I 
loved  didn't  join  some  branch  of  our 
armed  forces.  I  couldn't  respect  him." 

When  Miss  Darnell  was  asked  whether 
there  was  any  particular  man  in  her  life, 
she  answered,  "No.  I  wish  there  were. 
There  is  not  even  one  soldier."' 

XilCHELE  MORGAN,  with  her  entire 
family  in  France  and  the  memory 
of  the  heartache  and  tragedy  war  brings 
less  than  a  year  behind  her,  has  this  to 
say  about  marrying  a  man  before  he 
joins  the  armed  forces. 

"If  I  loved  him,  "Yes."  But  I  would 
want  to  be  very  sure  it  was  love  and  not 
just  a  high  emotional  pitch  of  the 
moment. 

"He's  going  to  come  back  from  war 
with  his  whole  perspective  of  life 
changed.  We  learned  that  in  France. 

"I  would  try  to  think  ahead.  'Do  I  love 
him  enough  to  help  him  build  a  new  life 
when  he  returns?  Will  I  have  the  pa- 
tience and  understanding  he  will  need? 

"It  is  so  easy  for  a  girl  to  fall  in  love 
when  she  meets  a  man  about  to  go  into 
the  Army.  She  thinks,  "He  has  only  a 
few  days.  It's  our  right  to  marry  and  take 
what  happiness  we  can.' "' 

To  the  credit  of  all  these  girls  money 
was  not  mentioned.  Although  they  have 
money  now.  what  if  their  husbands  left 
them  with  expectant  motherhood  facing 
them  and  they  were  unable  to  go  on  with 
their  career?  Tlte  main  issue,  rather, 
seemed  to  be  the  effect  indefinite  separa- 
tion would  have  upon  their  future. 

Hollywood  sweethearts,  like  sweet- 
hearts from  coast  to  coast,  have  one 
thought  uppermost  in  their  minds — a 
wish  to  do  the  best  for  all  concerned. 
The  End. 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  mo\ie  mirror 


Helene  Car+wright,  graphol- 
ogist, unties  the  knotty  mar- 
ital problem  of  Ty  and  Anna- 
bella  in  the  stroke  of  a  pen 


PSYCHOLOGISTS  are  always  specu- 
lating as  to  whether  like  drawn  to 
like  or  opposite  drawn  to  opposite  is 
best  suited.  The  graphologist  knows  that 
like  to  like  and  opposite  to  opposite  can 
produce  the  ideal  love  pair. 

Tyrone  Power  and  Annabella  are  at 
opposite  poles  of  thought  and  feeling. 
He  is  forthright  and  downright,  aggres- 
sive and  sure  of  himself.  Look  at  those 
dynamic  capitals,  the  speed  with  which 
he  writes,  the  long,  aggressive  "y"  in  his 
first  name.  Here  is  a  person  who  does 
not  care  for  the  subtleties  and  who  has 
marked  out  his  path  in  life  with  few 
ifs,  ands  and  buts. 

Even  people  who  do  not  notice  writ- 
ing very  much  must  see  that,  as  a  writer, 
Annabella  is  something  special.  Her 
script  is  written  with  a  hand  which  dis- 
dains the  exact,  readable  letter  form. 
She  runs  the  pen  hastily  through  each 
letter — notice  that  "Anna"  would  be 
something  at  which  to  shoot  a  guess  if 
you  did  not  know  the  name  and  "bella" 
is  little  better. 

The  script  gesture  is  that  of  a  gay 
indifference  as  to  whether  you  can  read 
the  name  or  not.  Annabella  is  not  con- 
cerned with  what  the  world  thinks  of 


T'S  IN  A 


? 


her;  whether  she  is  making  an  impres- 
sion or  not,  or  whether  she  is  dynamic 
or  forceful.  She  is  just  herself  and  you 
take  her  or  leave  her! 

Tyrone  does  care  whether  you  take 
him  or  leave  him.  He  wants  to  have  you 
understand  him;  he  wants  to  make  an 
impression;  he  throws  himself  into  his 
roles  with  the  determination  to  make 
them  effective. 

Annabella  goes  through  her  roles  with 
her  own  conception  of  them  paramount; 
she  plays  herself  and  lifts  a  dainty  shoul- 
der at  the  world  and  its  opinion  of  her  as 
an  actress. 


These  two  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
adjustment  to  make  and  yet  each  re- 
mains a  distinct  and  different  character. 
In  such  a  union  there  is  that  strange 
attraction  of  opposites,  in  which  two 
people  do  not  agree  but  agree  to  dis- 
agree and  are  passionately  in  love  just 
the  same. 

No  more  subtle  character  is  on  the 
screen  today  than  Annabella;  no  more 
forthright  and  dynamic  character  than 
Tyrone  Power.  What  a  combination! 
What  difference!  And,  maybe,  what 
happiness! 

The  End 
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The  Skelton  in  Hollywood's  Closet 


(Continued  jrom  page  39)  to  Edna. 

"You're  just  afraid  of  it  and  you  know 
it,"  she  says.  "What's  a  little  click,  for 
heaven's  sake?" 

Anyway,  he'll  sit  in  a  room  and  let  the 
thing  ring  and  ring  and  ring  until  Edna 
runs  upstairs  or  downstairs  or  wherever 
to  answer  it.  "The  only  time  in  his  life 
he  did  answer  it,"  Edna  says,  "he  got 
us  into  a  Philadelphia  theater  a  week  too 
soon."  She  gives  Red  a  look  and  he 
shamefacedly  pretends  to  be  absorbed  in 
his  macaroni  and  cheese,  which  he 
ordered  because  Edna  did. 

I  F  all  marriages,  the  Hollywood  kind  or 
'  any  kind  anywhere,  were  based  on  the 
same  solid  foundation  of  need  of  each 
other  as  Red's  and  Edna's,  what  a  field 
day  it  would  be  at  the  happy  home  fes- 
tival. Edna  writes  his  sketches  and  Red 
acts  them.  When  a  theater  manager  once 
suggested  a  girl  for  his  act,  Red  insisted 
on  Edna. 

"I  won't  do  it,"  she  said.  "I've  never 
been  on  the  stage  in  my  life." 

So  they  tried  out  a  girl  violinist  and 
Red  just  acted  awful.  While  she  played 
Red  refused  to  carry  the  signs  behind 
her  that  read,  "Anyone  that  wants  a 
free  beer,  applaud."  The  new  acrobatic 
dancer  met  the  same  ghastly  fate.  If  she 
thought  Red  was  going  to  picket  her, 
while  she  twisted  her  sacroiliac  into  un- 
ladylike positions,  with  posters  that  read, 
"Hiss  if  you're  a  monkey,"  she  was  a 
mistaken  woman.  Red  wanted  Edna. 


It  was  the  proffered  new  taffeta  dress 
and  not  Red  that  finally  won  Edna  over. 
She  and  Red  had  been  so  poor  that  any 
kind  of  a  dress  was  a  triumph  of  matter 
over  mind.  So,  reluctantly,  Edna  con- 
sented, forgot  the  words  of  the  song  half- 
way through,  ran  off  the  stage,  was 
hauled  back  by  Red  and  finally  had  to  be 
propped  up  between  Red  and  the  orches- 
tra leader  until  the  finish. 

For  the  four  hundredth  time  she 
packed  her  suitcase  to  leave  him.  This 
time,  she  was  through  and  all  the  people 
in  Kansas  City,  where  she  lived,  had 
been  absolutely  right  when  they  said  no 
good  would  come  of  Edna  Stillwell's 
marrying  a  burlesque  banana.  Only,  of 
course,  she  didn't  leave.  Red  had  cured 
her  of  that  the  first  year  of  marriage. 

They  were  children,  remember,  fifteen 
and  seventeen,  still  used  to  using  what- 
ever weapons  were  at  hand,  so  when  on 
the  third  day  of  the  honeymoon  the  usual 
fight  got  under  way,  they  tussled  like 
two  kids,  with  Edna  accidentally  biting 
Red  such  a  lulu  he  promptly  came  down 
with  blood  poison.  For  a  while  the  doc- 
tor thought  he  might  have  hydrophobia 
and  Red  was  frantic  for  fear  they'd  cut 
off  Edna's  head  for  an  analytical  exam- 
ination. 

She  left  him,  took  a  bus,  went  home, 
and  was  gone  nine  months.  She  ignored 
Red's  letters  that  said,  in  turn,  "Please 
come  back,"  and  "AH  right,  stay  there." 
He  was  a  lonely  kid  of  seventeen,  who'd 
been  out  in  the  world  since  he  was  ten. 


and,  doggone  it,  he  needed  Edna.  After 
nine  months  the  great  reunion  took  place. 
Three  days  later  they  staged  a  battle 
that  put  Gettysburg  in  the  show  money. 
"All  right,  go  home,  '  Red  yelled  before 
Edna  had  a  chance  to  utter  her  threat. 
So  just  for  that  she  stayed. 

Things,  of  course,  quieted  down  when 
Red  and  Edna  grew  into  adulthood,  which 
is  a  pity.  But  if  the  urge  does  come  upon 
them  now  to  argue  things  out,  no  matter 
where  they  are  or  who's  around.  Red 
will  say,  "No,  I'm  going  to  have  it  out 
right  now  while  I'm  mad."  And  so  he 
does.  He  never  stays  mad  longer  than 
two  consecutive  minutes  and  can't  under- 
stand other  people  who  keep  on  being 
mad  when  he  isn't. 

They  are  simply  wonderful.  They  kiss 
when  they  meet  and  when  they  leave 
each  other,  if  it's  twenty  times  a  day,  or 
if  it's  in  the  M-G-M  commissary  with  a 
hundred  beauties  looking  on.  Edna  is 
plain.  But  Edna  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  Red  can  be  in  the  M-G-M  com- 
missary today.  He  knows  it. 

RED  is  a  new  kind  of  comedian  in 
Hollywood.  He's  what  they  call  out 
here  a  situation  comedian.  Unlike  Bob 
Hope,  he  does  not  depend  on  smart  lines 
or  gags.  The  only  really  funny  thing 
we  ever  heard  Red  say  was  that  he  was 
so  much  a  wolf  that  every  time  a  pretty 
girl  went  by  he  said,  "Halloooooo,"  and 
he  sounded  exactly  like  a  wolf  calling 
his  mate.  Even  Edna  laughed.  He  never 


drinks  and  yet,  as  he  himself  says,  he 
can  look  more  plastered  than  a  Cali- 
fornia bungalow.  He  sees  the  ridiculous 
in  everything,  everyone,  every  situation, 
everydayish  and  commonplace.  Or 
rather,  Edna  does,  and  Red  embroiders  it 
in  green  and  blue  daffodils  and  with 
fringe,  yet. 

He  talked  so  much  and  so  constantly 
when  he  was  a  kid  in  Vincennes,  In- 
diana, where  he  was  born,  that  his  em- 
ployer for  the  summer,  a  grocery-store 
owner,  finally  went  to  the  owner  of  a 
traveling  medicine  show  encamped  with- 
in the  town  and  said  wearily,  "Look,  take 
him  away,  I  beg  of  you." 

So  Red,  who  was  ten  at  the  time  and 
had  to  work  to  eat,  talked  it  over  with 
his  widowed  mother  and  she  agreed  he 
should  try  it  for  the  summer.  The  other 
three  boys,  who  were  older,  could  keep 
the  home  fires  at  least  smoking. 

The  next  summer  he  "toured"  again, 
and  after  that  he  joined  the  John  Law- 
rence Stock  Company,  and  later  Clarence 
Stout's  Minstrels  and  at  fourteen  he  left 
his  old  Vincennes  home  for  good,  and  was 
that  town  happy!  A  season  on  the  "Cotton 
Blossom"  Showboat  floating  up  and  down 
the  Ohio  River  gave  way  to  his  clowning 
for  the  circus.  At  sixteen  he  was  the 
youngest  burlesque  comedian  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  following  year  he  was 
married. 

HE  met  Edna  when  the  frantic  manager 
of  the  Kansas  City  Pantages  Theater 
up  the  street  tore  into  the  burlesque 
house  where  Red  was  playing  and  said, 
"Quick,  I've  got  to  have  someone  at 
once.  The  stooge  for  one  of  my  acts 
hasn't  shown  up."  For  some  reason, 
everyone  looked  at  Red.  "Hey,  wait  a 
minute  .  .  ."  he  began.  But  the  next 
thing  he  knew  a  Pantages  usherette 
named  Edna  Stilbnan  was  lighting  his 
way  to  an  upi>er  box  where  Red  was 
scheduled  to  imitate  a  bored  man  at  the 
theater.  "The  act  was  no  good,"  Edna 
informed  him  as  she  lighted  his  way  out. 

The  next  week  he  filled  in  again  and 
this  time  Edna  grudgingly  admitted  he 
was  funny  in  one  or  two  spots.  Over- 
come, Red  asked  to  take  her  home  and 
thereupon  embarked  on  what  he  claims 
was  a  streetcar  ride  that  went  from 
Kansas  City  to  somewhere  near  the  Ohio 
State  Line.  That  trek  on  wheels  cooled 
the  budding  romance  like  ice  down  the 
neck.  But  Red  kept  filling  in  night  after 
night  and  Edna's  comments  became  more 


and  more  sensible  and  finally  there  they 
were — in  love,  two  kids  who  were  lonely 
at  heart,  who  had  to  work  to  survive 
and  who  needed  each  other. 

They  plunged  immediately  into  Walk- 
athons,  the  fad  that  was  then  sweeping 
the  country.  They  traveled  from  city  to 
city,  walkathoning  and  walkathoning. 

From  Walkathons  the  Skeltons,  with 
the  aid  of  Uncle  Jim  Harkin,  now  with 
the  Fred  Allen  radio  show,  entered 
vaudeville.  They  got  out  of  it  more 
times  than  they  were  in  it,  too.  They 
accepted  the  fact  that  they  were  poor 
and  very  hungry.  Ereryone  else  they 
knew  was,  too. 

Once  when  they  were  thrown  out  of 
their  apartment  they  took  a  dirty,  miser- 
able room  and  set  to,  with  a  borrowed 
scrub  bucket,  to  clean.  They  sacrificed 
to  buy  enough  paint  at  the  ten-cent  store 
to  cover  the  walls  and  miserable'  furni- 
ture. They  scraped  and  tidied  and 
cleaned  until  even  the  Chinese,  who 
had  a  cubbyhole  next  door,  could  hardly 
bear  it.  Red  even  built  a  pair  of  steps 
from  the  window  to  the  courtyard  for 
the  dog.  There  was  always  a  dog,  no 
matter  what,  and  once  there  had  even 
been  a  duck  and  a  small  p>olar  bear. 
When  all  was  finished,  the  landlady  raised 
the  rent  beyond  their  means.  Red  was 
wild.  He  began  throwing  things  into 
their  trunk,  preparatory  to  carrying  it 
downstairs  and  saving  thereby  on  the 
hauling  charge. 

"Are  you  sure  you  can  carry  it  down 
on  your  back?"  Edna  asked. 

"Of  course  I'm  sure,"  Red  stormed  and 
proceeded  to  the  stairs  where  he  in- 
stantly tripped,  dropping  the  trunk,  which 
promptly  chased  him  all  the  way  down- 
stairs, with  Red  screaming,  and  the  trvmk 
gaining  at  every  step,  and  the  dog  yowl- 
ing bloody  murder,  and  the  Chinese  bow- 
ing like  a  madman  to  everyone  in  sight. 

P  ED'S  first  big  chance  came  in  a  club  in 
Montreal.    He  borrowed  a  dress  suit, 
went  on  and  was  a  miserable  failure. 

"Ah,  those  gags  are  old,"  a  customer 
chided  aloud  in  disgust. 

"Don't  like  old  things?"  Red  asked. 

"Naw,"  sneered  the  customer. 

"Then  what  are  you  doing  with  that 
face?"  came  back  Red. 
That  turned  the  tide.  The  Skeltons  were 
then  on  their  way. 

"Look,"  Edna  said  one  night  after  a 
successful  vaudeville  tour,  "I  don't  like 
our  routines.   I  could  write  better  ones." 


"Why  don't  you?  '  Red  asked.  She  did 
and  has  been  doing  it  ever  since. 

The  famous  doughnut  routine,  intro- 
duced by  Red  in  "Having  Wonderful 
Time,"  had  its  birth  when  the  pair  was 
playing  Montreal  and  the  manager  de- 
manded something  new.  The  two  sat  in 
a  coffee  shop  an  hour  before  show  time, 
blue  and  sunk.  Finally  Edna  said,  "Look 
at  that  fellow  over  there.  The  way  he's 
dunking  that  doughnut.  It  gives  me  an 
idea." 

For  three  years  the  Skeltons  toured  the 
big  time  with  their  doughnut  act.  Red 
ate  twelve  doughnuts  during  his  half- 
hour  act  or  thirty-six  sinkers  a  day.  His 
mouth  was  covered  with  blisters,  he 
added  thirty-five  pounds  of  weight  and 
finally  ended  up  in  a  hospital. 

"Having  Wonderful  Time"  didn't  do 
much  for  Red.  His  vaudeville  career 
seemed  to  nose-dive,  too.  And  just  then 
came  a  year's  radio  show  in  Chicago 
and,  on  its  heels,  his  M-G-M  contract. 

"I  can  make  you  independent  in  three 
years,"  their  manager  said  to  Edna. 

"No,  make  it  five  years  and  let  Red 
have  a  little  fun.  He  deserves  it,"  she 
said. 

THEY  moved  into  a  cottage-type  Brent- 
'  wood  house  solely  because  it  had  a 
secret  panel  which  Red  adored.  The 
panel  leads  into  Red's  own  den,  which 
is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Red  himself  furnished  it  with  a 
red  leather  chair  from  a  secondhand 
store  and  a  three-dollar  organ  which 
sounds  ghastly  and  which  Red  painted  a 
vivid  red  to  unmatch  the  chair.  Hitler 
and  Churchill  couldn't  clash  worse. 

Red  Skelton  brings  a  new  link  between 
Hollywood  and  you  fans  out  there.  He  is 
you  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fence.  He'll 
join  fans  that  crowd  the  sidewalks  to  see 
the  famous. 

"What's  all  this  keeping  away  from  the 
people  who  keep  you  going?  I  don't  get 
it,"  he  says  a  bit  bewildered. 

No,  and  he  never  will,  either. 

"Oh,  say,"  we  said  on  leaving,  "what's 
your  real  name?  You  weren't  born  'Red,' 
were  you?" 

He  looked  puzzled  a  moment,  glanced 
imploringly  at  Edna.  Then  suddenly  the 
two  dimples  went  into  action  in  those 
cheeks,  the  brown  eyes  twinkled,  the 
red  hair  gleamed. 

"It's  Richard,"  he  beamed.   "Gee,  you 
nearly  had  me  there  for  a  minute!" 
The  End. 


(Continued  from  page  53)  the  Lily  Maid 
of  Astolat,  or  the  young  Juliet.  "That  is, 
she  pictured  herself  that  way  until  she 
began  to  get  angry. 

That  anger  was  her  cure  and  the  rea- 
son she  got  angry  was  due  to  the  very 
quality  that  today  distinguishes  her  act- 
ing. 

The  trick  was  that  she  began  to  think. 
The  actress  in  her  let  her  sob  and  drama- 
tize herself,  but  the  intellectual  in  her, 
which  is  more  powerful,  made  her  realize, 
after  a  bit,  that  she  was  also  giving  a 
great  performance  without  a  soul  to 
watch  it.  Moreover,  she  knew  that  some 
of  her  tragedy  was  due  to  not  having  told 
Olivia  the  whole  truth. 

For  when  Olivia  had  told  her  that  she 
was  cast  for  Melayiie,  Joan  had  retorted 
that  she  had  tested  for  Scarlett  O'Hara, 
had  tested  and  lost  out.  That  was  true, 
but,  what  was  also  true,  was  that  Joan 
could  have  tested  for  Melanie.  In  fact, 
Selznick  had  begged  her  to  do  so,  but 
she  had  refused.    She  had  refused  be- 


Personal  Conquest 

cause  she  thought  Melanie  a  role  not  her 
type. 

So  here  she  was,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  in  the  middle  of  an  empty  house, 
being  a  poor,  pitiful  pawn  of  fate. 

"I  won't  be  like  that,"  said  Joan  aloud 
to  herself.  "I  refuse.  I'll  cook  some- 
thing." And  there  again,  she  began  ex- 
pressing another  side  of  her  complex, 
sensitive  nature. 

•That  is  her  ideal  not  of  being  a  great 
siren  or  a  femme  fatale  but  of  being  a 
perfect  wife.  She  had  always  visioned 
herself  in  that  role  and  she  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  quickest  way  to  a  man's 
heart  was  through  the  dinner  table. 

So  on  her  near-suicide  night,  Joan 
sought  out  the  kitchen,  whipped  up  a 
concoction  of  rum  and  bananas,  ate  it  ap- 
preciatively and  crawled  into  bed.  Na- 
turally, with  such  a  feast  inside  her,  she 
didn't  feel  in  the  least  sleepy,  so  she  tore 
the  wrapping  off  a  new  book  and  settled 
down  to  read.  Then  she  forgot  her  sad- 
ness, Olivia,  the  future,  everything.  The 


book  completely  fascinated  her.  Its  title 
was  "Rebecca." 

THE  next  morning  she  felt  she  could, 
'  somehow,  conquer  life  and  when 
George  Cukor,  the  director,  called 
through,  asking  her  for  dinner  that  night, 
she  regarded  it  as  a  good  omen. 

She  arrived  at  dinner,  feeling  very  shy 
amid  the  brilliance  of  Cukor's  house  and 
guests,  and  discovered  her  dinner  partner 
to  be  David  Selznick.  Searching  for 
conversation  she  told  him,  "I  read  the 
most  wonderful  book  last  night.  'Re- 
becca.' " 

"I  bought  it  today,"  said  Selznick. 
"Would  you  test  for  that  role?" 

That  began  it.  She  tested  for  six  solid 
months.  Cukor  did  get  her  a  bit  to  play 
in  "The  Women"  meanwhile,  but  nothing 
happened  but  more  tests.  She  knew 
scores  of  other  young  actresses  were  try- 
ing to  be  Rebecca,  too. 

She  was  back  in  her  old  cycle  again, 
just  as  Liv  was  in  her  cvcle  of  success, 
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adoration,    flirtation    and  romance. 

So  Joan  did  the  other  thing  she  always 
does  when  she  feels  low.  She  got  herself 
engaged  again.  Today  Joan  would  rather 
not  reveal  his  name  and  her  reason  is 
very  good  since  the  unlucky-in-love  gen- 
tleman was  no  less  than  the  person  who 
first  took  her  to  Brian  Aherne's  home. 

Joan  had  met  Brian  at  a  Palm  Springs 
hotel  when  he  had  heard  her  voice  in  the 
game  room  and,  thinking  it  was  Olivia, 
whom  he  knew,  had  come  bounding  into 
the  room  to  find,  instead — his  future  wife. 

But  the  first  time  Joan  and  Brian  really 
got  together  was  when  Joan's  intended 
(or  so  he  thought!)  took  Joan  with  him 
to  a  garden  party  of  Brian's.  It  was  a  big 
party,  complete  with  a  fortuneteller,  and 
Joan,  not  knowing  many  people,  decided 
to  retreat  from  the  crowd  by  having  her 
future  read  to  her.  "You  are  going  to 
marry  your  host,"  said  the  mystic. 

Joan  laughed,  jumped  up  and  left  the 
fortuneteller's  tent,  and  then  her  heart 
stood  still.  For  standing  outside  that  tent 
were  Brian  and  her  fiance. 

Her  fiance  rushed  over  to  her.  "Oh, 
Joan,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  come  talk 
to  Brian  Aherne." 

Joan  suppKJses  now  that  her  fiance  was 
called  away  at  that  moment,  but  she  isn't 
sure.  She  only  knows  that  she  and  Brian 
began  to  talk,  that  she  said  to  him 
breathlessly,  "Mr.  Aherne,  I've  just  been 
told  I'm  going  to  marry  you,"  that  he  re- 
plied, his  eyes  twinkling.  "We  shall  have 
to  do  something  about  that.  How  about 
a  date  Wednesday  or  Thursday  to  talk 
it  over?"  and  that  she  said,  instantly, 
"Both!" 

Before  Wednesday  arrived,  she  had 
learned  all  about  his  romances.  "They 
were  all  such  glamorous  women,"  she 
says  now.  She  knew  he  was  a  persistent 
bachelor — and  there  she  was  resolved  to 
marry  him! 

BUT  on  Wednesday  evening  she  forgot 
all  of  that  because  she  was  fasci- 
nated talking  to  him.  Their  talk  ranged 
from  Shakespeare  to  Selznick,  from 
metaphysics  to  make-up.  She  discovered 
he  loved  food  as  much  as  she  did,  loved 
books  as  much  as  she  did,  loved  music 
and  dogs  and  flying  and  walks  in  the 
country  and  being  just  with  one  person 
and  being  formal  about  informal  things 
and  informal  about  stuffy  ones.  Mid- 
night came  and  went,  and  one  o'clock  and 
two.  Finally  he  said  "Good-by,  until 
tomorrow." 

She  didn't  sleep  a  wink.  She  lay  tossing, 
thinking  abjectly,  "I  was  so  stupid.  I 
wasn't  a  bit  glamorous.    I  just  talked." 

The   next   night   he   said,   "Are  you 
really  engaged?" 
"Yes,"  she  said. 

"We  must  do  something  about  that," 
he  said. 

"But  I'm  practically  married  to  the 
man,"  she  said. 

"Well,  you  certainly  couldn't  marry 
him  if  you  were  married  to  me,"  he  said. 

Joan  looked  at  him,  hardly  daring  to 
breathe.  She  saw  Brian's  eyes  widen, 
saw  his  rare,  sensitive  smile  illuminating 
his  worldly  face.  "I've  proposed  to  you," 
he  gasped. 

"Oh,  yes,"  sighed  Joan,  "and  I  accept." 

So  there  she  was  engaged  again,  only 
this  time  she  meant  it.  She  took  Brian 
up  to  meet  her  mother  in  Saratoga  and 
her  mother  said,  "Why,  Joan  darling,  he's 
nice,  which  means  you'll  be  divinely 
happy."  Joan  said  merely,  "Yes,  Mummy," 
because  she  was  being  meek  as  a  lamb 
those  days  about  everything  and  saying 
yes  to  everything  because  she  already 
was  divinely  happy  and  Brian  was  giving 
all  the  orders.  He  said  they  were  to  be 
married  in  not  more  than  two  weeks.  He 
said  they  were  to  be  married  at  St.  John's 


Chapel  in  Del  Monte.  He  said  she  was 
adorable,  beautiful,  feminine,  exquisite 
and  he  was  so  glad  she  wasn't  going  to 
be  an  actress. 

So  the  day  before  the  wedding  David 
Selznick  called  up.  "Report  to  the  studio 
at  once,"  he  ordered.   "You  are  Rebecca." 

"But  I  can't,"  Joan  gasped.  "I'm  being 
married  tomorrow." 

"Oh,  that,"  said  Selznick.  "Put  it  off. 
We  start  shooting  tomorrow.   At  nine." 

"No,"  said  Joan.  "I'm  being  married 
tomorrow." 

"Well,  okay.  Be  here  the  day  after 
tomorrow,  then." 

"No."  said  Joan.  "Brian  wants  a  honey- 
moon. We're  going  to  Santa  Barbara 
and  Oregon." 

"You  are  an  ungrateful  girl,"  said  Selz- 
nick (only  he  didn't  say  girl).  "Two 
weeks  then  and  not  one  hour  more." 

EVERYTHING  was  wonderful  and  ter- 
*-  rible  about  the  wedding.  Liv  kept  her 
awake  half  the  night  before  it,  calling 
from  Hollywood  to  tell  her  about  some 
new  romance.  Her  mother  held  up  the 
wedding  by  being  half  an  hour  late  for 
it.  Brian  never  noticed  the  traveling 
dress,  which  she  had  bought  so  carefully, 
and  which  she  changed  into  right  after 
the  ceremony.    But  not  one  bit  of  it 
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mattered.  She  knew  that  she  had  really 
found  her  love  and  all  her  future  life. 

Selznick  called  her  every  day  of  her 
honeymoon,  asked  ten  thousand  ques- 
tions. When  the  honeymoon  weeks  had 
passed,  she  came  back  to  Hollywood  be- 
cause Brian  had  to  go  to  work  as  well — 
in  "Vigil  In  The  Night"  and  "My  Son,  My 
Son!"  with  no  lapse  in  between.  She 
came  back  to  Brian's  very  bachelor  house, 
and  groaned  inwardly.  It  had  that  dark, 
ponderous  gloom  that  always  charac- 
terizes very  masculine  men's  houses  and 
Brian  thought  it  absolutely  perfect. 

She  went  to  work,  next  day  (Brian  had 
said  since  she'd  be  all  alone  in  a  strange 
house,  he'd  be  willing  for  her  to  play 
"Rebecca" — and  then  no  more  screen 
work)  with  the  double  burden  on  her  of 
being  at  once  a  star  and  a  new  wile. 
Hitchcock  is  an  exacting  director,  Selz- 
nick an  exacting  producer,  but  no  matter 
how  tired  she  was,  she  saw  to  it  that 
Brian's  house  was  beautifully  ordered, 
that  his  meals  were  p>erfectly  prepared 
and  served,  that  she  herself  was  always 
dressed  for  dinner.  Surreptitiously,  too, 
she  began  changing  the  house's  decora- 
tions, a  chair  here,  a  pair  of  drajjeries 
there. 

The  moment  "Rebecca"  was  released, 
of  course,  Joan  was  a  star  of  major  mag- 
nitude. At  once  the  pressure  was  put 
upon  her.  Selznick  wanted  to  put  her  im- 


mediately in  other  pictures.  Everv  studio 
wanted  to  borrow  her.  Role  after  role 
was  offered  her.  She  turned  them  down, 
one  after  the  other,  until  she  came  to 
"Suspicion"  and  after  that  she  turned 
them  down  one  after  another  until  she 
came  to  "The  Constant  Nymph." 

"You  are  an  ungrateful  girl,"  snorted 
Selznick,  only  he  didn't  say  girl,  and  that 
word  got  repeated  and  that  was  how  the 
legend  of  her  being  difficult  arose. 

She  didn't  want  to  do  "This  Above 
All,"  but  Selznick  wanted  her  to  and  said, 
he  holding  her  contract,  that  either  she 
did  that  for  him  or  he  wouldn't  p>ermit 
her  to  do  "The  Constant  Nymph."  So  she 
has  done  both  and  the  praise  of  her  in 
both  roles  is  whispered  everywhere  in 
Hollywood. 

She  is  trying  to  adapt  herself  to  the 
thought  that  if  her  holding  to  her  artistic 
ideals  makes  her  be  called  difficult,  she 
will  give  up  the  easy  camaraderie  of 
Hollywood  to  maintain  the  ideals.  She 
was  bitterly  hurt  by  the  completely  un- 
true, malicious  stories  that  were  circu- 
lated about  her,  after  she  received  this 
year's  Academy  Award,  stories  that  said 
she  had  gone  high-hat  and  artificial. 

"I  don't  want  to  get  where  I'm  not 
hurt  by  such  things,"  she  says,  with  a 
worried  little  frown  on  that  lovely  sensi- 
tive face  of  hers.  "If  you  get  so  you  are 
not  hurt,  it  means  you  are  getting  so  you 
don't  feel,  and  feehng  things  deeply, 
knowing  things  deeply,  are  the  things 
that  count.  If  to  go  on  with  my  career 
means  losing  that  sensitivity,  I'll  give  up 
the  career." 

"VA/HAT  about  giving   up  Brian?"  I 
asked. 

She  looked  at  me  aghast.  "Why.  I'd 
give  up  my  career  in  a  second,"  she  said. 
"I  love  acting.  Brian  knows  that.  But 
he  comes  so  far  ahead  of  my  work  that  I 
can  barely  glimpse  it  from  where  I  stand 
beside  him.  I  want  to  have  children,  at 
least  two.  I  want  to  be  a  perfect  wife 
first,  then  a  perfect  mother,  and.  if  there's 
still  time  enough  after  I've  done  that, 
then  an  actress.  It  was  the  most  thrilling 
thing,  getting  that  Academy  Award,  but  it 
was  more  wonderful,  returning  home  that 
night  and  having  Brian  put  his  arms 
around  me  and  say,  'Ah,  darling,  how 
good  to  be  home  alone,  together.  I  want 
us  to  go  on  like  that  forever.' 

"We  live  on  Brian's  salary  which  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  our  simple  needs. 
This  means  my  salary,  which  isn't  very 
high,  is  just  'plus'  and  I,  lucky  creature 
that  I  am,  may  really  pick  and  choose 
my  roles.  I  simply  would  not  work  if  it 
endangered  my  home  life. 

"We  don't  go  out  very  much.  Brian  and 
I,  but  whenever  we  do,  we  suddenly  dis- 
cover, in  the  midst  of  a  party,  that  we've 
circulated  around  the  room,  and  come 
back  together,  and  there  we  are,  talking 
away  furiously.  If  I  sacrificed  everything 
to  stay  like  that  I'd  still  be  way  ahead, 
still  be  one  of  the  luckiest  women  in  the 
world." 

We  walked  out  through  the  house  that 
had  once  been  dark  and  which  is  now 
all  beauty  and  sunshine.  Joan  looked  at 
me,  grinning.  "He  likes  it  now,"  she  said. 
We  came  out  into  the  sunshine,  where  her 
small  dog  was  romping  and  the  flowers 
were  nodding.  "Isn't  it  all  beautiful?"  she 
said.    "Isn't  it  all  wonderful?" 

I  saw  she  was  dreaming  again,  this 
girl  w  "lo  had  been  so  lonely  for  so  long. 
And  I  went  away,  dreaming,  too.  know- 
ing I  had  seen  that  rarest  of  Hollj^vood 
sights  yet  one  of  the  loveliest  sights  in 
the  world,  the  sight  of  a  woman  of 
courage,  ambition  and  beauty  who  is 
above  all  that  completely  a  wife  in  love. 
The  End 
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-fold  me ^rsonalty!^ 


you  KNOW  WHAT  SHE 
DOES?  TAKES  A  LUX 
TOILET  SOAP  ACTIVE' 
LATHER  FACIAL  EVERY 

DAY  SMOOTHS  THE 

RICH  CREAMY  LATHER 
ALL  OVER 
HER  FACE...  K 


iMr^^^^r  Paramoun 


RINSES  IT  WITH  WARM 
WATER,  THEN  A  DASH 
OF  COOL.  HONESTLY 
IT'S  WONDERFULl 
TAKES  AWAY  ALL  DUST 
AND  DIRT  AND  HELPS 
SKIN  STAY 
NICE  AND 
SMOOTH/ 


mt's 

'The  Forest  Rangers" 


PAT  DRY- THAT'S  THE 
LAST  STEP  TO  PAULETTE'S 
ACTIVE-LATHER  FACIAL 
EASX  isn't  IT?  9  OUT 
OF  10  SCREEN  STARS 
USE  LUX  TOILET 
SOAP  AND 

so  should  ^-^'^ 
we! 


Let  Hollywood's  Active- 
Lather  Facials  jiive  your  skin 
tion  it  needs  for  loveliness, 
ajiree  with  famous  stars  who 
Toilet  Soap's  a  wonderful  bea 


protec- 
You'll 
say  Lux 
uty  aid ! 


9  out  of  10  Screen  Stars  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap 


Jtrt-Y,  1942 


7"? 


"You  Alone  .  .  ." 


(Contivued  from  page  32)  him.  Now 
he  was  way  over  in  Australia,  Arline 
said.  And  this  summer — the  planes 
would  all  be  different,  they'd  be  ready  to 
fight— to  protect  everybody  from  the 
Japs. 

1  wish  I  had  a  Jap  right  here,  I'd 
cut  his  head  right  off,  Betty  thought. 
I  should  think  even  their  own  children 
would  want  to  cut  their  heads  right 
off,  spoiling  everything  and  starting 
wars. 

So  you  were  supposed  to  buy  a  defense 
stamp.    "On  you  alone.  .  .  ." 
It  was  so  silly. 

Still,  she  couldn't  cut  any  Jap  heads 
off,  and  the  point  was  to  get  rid  of  them 
so  this  summer  maybe  would  be  like 
they  had  planned — or  anyway  the  sum- 
mer after  that. 

It's  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  Betty  thought, 
but  I  got  to  do  something  or  I'll  bust. 

HER    bike    had   a    fiat   tire    and  she 
couldn't  get   another   one,   even  if 
Mom  had  the  cash,  which  she  didn't. 

Of  course  she  had  walked  farther, 
maybe,  but  that  had  been  for  fun  and 
with  the  gang.  Now,  she  trudged  along 
the  Roosevelt  Highway,  and  she  was  get- 
ting a  fine  big  blister  on  her  heel  that 
hurt.  The  wind  from  the  ocean  had 
turned  cold — like  it  always  did  about 
three  o'clock,  and  she  felt  lonesome. 

Every  quarter  counts — one-two — one- 
two — my  feet  feel  like  boils  and  that's 
what  they'll  be  if  these  blisters  keep  up. 
I  hope  my  quarter  buys  a  piece  of  a 
bomb  that  hits  a  Jap  right  in  the  head. 

Tires  screamed  and  breaks  squeaked 
and  a  roadster  skidded  to  a  stop  beside 
her.  Betty  looked  up  with  her  mouth 
open  to  say  no,  because  if  there  was 
one  thing  Mom  was  practically  a  nut 
about  it  was  Betty  accepting  a  hitch  or 
getting  in  a  car  with  a  stranger.  But 
when  she  saw  the  girl  at  the  wheel,  Betty 
closed  her  mouth  again. 

"Want  a  lift?"  the  girl  said,  and  Betty 
figured  even  Mom  couldn't  throw  a  fit 
about  this,  because  she  had  seen  the  girl 
around  the  studio,  so  it  wasn't  likely 


she'd  want  to  stuff  Betty's  body  down 
a  drain. 

"What  is  this?"  the  girl  said,  "an  in- 
itiation or  are  you  a  girl  Scout?" 

She  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  not  as 
pretty  as  Myrna  Loy,  of  course,  because 
nobody  was.  But  this  girl  was  sort  of 
cute.  A  warm  number,  probably,  the 
way  she  wore  so  much  lipstick  and  that 
sweater — the  Hays  Office  would  have 
something  to  say  about  that,  if  she  wore 
it  in  a  picture.  "The  top  was  down  on  the 
convertible  and  the  wind  blew  her  hair 
around  and  it  was  naturally  curly — Betty 
could  tell  a  permanent — and  she  even 
thought  the  blonde  hair  might  be  on  the 
beam,  too. 

"My  name's  Janice  Faulkner,"  the  girl 
said.     "Where  can  I  drop  you?" 

"Well,"  said  Betty,  "I  got  to  get  to  the 
studio  in  Culver  City,  but  if — " 

Janice  turned  to  look  at  her.  "You 
mean  you  were  going  to  walk  all  that 
way?    Why,  child,  it's  miles." 

So  Betty  said,  "If  you  got  to,  you  got  to. 
You're  driving,  and  you  look  a  little 
peaked."  She  did,  too,  Betty  noticed, 
like  Mom  when  she  was  worried  about 
paying  the  rent.  But  of  course  a  girl  as 
pretty  as  Janice  wouldn't  be  worrying 
about  the  rent. 

Still,  Janice  looked  sort  of  nice  and 
before  she  knew  it  she  had  told  her  about 
the  Defense  Stamp  and  everything. 

"You  mean,"  Janice  looked  at  her  in 
a  very  furmy  way  indeed,  "you  mean 
you  were  going  to  walk  all  that  way  over 
and  back  to  buy  a — good  heavens." 

"I  don't  see  any  two  ways  to  it,"  Betty 
said.  "Mom  says  I  can  talk  my  way  out 
of  anything,  but  I  had  quite  a  gab  with 
myself  and  I  couldn't  talk  myself  out  of 
this.  I  hope  what  they  buy  with  it  blows 
some  Jap  to  smithereens  and  besides  my 
boy  friend's  in — in  uniform — as  you  might 
say — and  they  got  to  have  guns,  don't 
they?" 

"My — goodness,"  said  Janice.  "Here — 
I'll  give  you  a  quarter  and  you  can  mail 
your  letter  and — " 

"Thanks,"  said  Betty,  "but  that  wouldn't 
do.  You  buy  yourself  one,  though.  .  .  ." 


Two  buddies,  Gene  Autry  and  Smiley  Burnef+e,  come  to  the  fore- 
ground to  do  some  A- 1  American  background  work  for  Gene's  yodel- 
ing  of  the  hit  song,  "Any  Bonds  Today"  in  "Home  In  Wyomin'  " 


"He'll  see  you  now,  Miss  Faulkner," 
the  receptionist  said. 

Dorsey,  who  held  the  best  producer- 
director  contract  on  the  lot,  said,  "Hello 
Beautiful.    How's  your  love  life?" 

"I — it's  something  you'll  never  find 
out  about,"  said  Janice  Faulkner,  the  red 
mantling  her  cheeks.  "Look,  Dorsey,  I 
can't  go.  I  might  as  well  quit  kidding 
you  and  myself — if  I  ever  was.  You're — 
a  nice  guy,  but — not  for  me.  I  wouldn't 
mean  it.  With  Art  away — in  uniform, 
as  somebody  I  met  this  morning  would 
say—" 

"I've  seen  better  looking  uniforms  than 
Private  Arthur  McCullah's,"  said  Dorsey. 

"At  least,  he  volunteered,'"said  Janice. 
"He's  doing  a  job  the  way  he  sees  it. 
And  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  go  around 
making  cracks  about  guys  in  uniforms." 

So  there,  she  thought,  went  her  last 
chance  for  that  part,  if  she'd  had  any  left 
after  turning  him  down  for  the  week-end 
trip. 

■To  her  surprise,  he  laughed.  "Spitfire, 
huh?    You  really  stuck  on  that  soldier?" 

"It's  none  of  your  business,"  said  Janice. 
"Take  it  easy.     'Bye  now." 

ON  her  way  out  she  stopp>ed  to  use  the 
telephone.  If  she  wasn't  going  to  Ar- 
rowhead for  the  week  end,  she  wouldn't 
need  aU  those  new  clothes.  As  that  little 
imp  had  said,  how  could  you  tell — Art 
might  need  a  gun. 

Dorsey  hesitated  when  he  saw  her  at 
the  window  of  the  studio  post  office.  But 
Janice  was  intent  upon  buying  a  Defense 
Bond,  so  he  went  on  down  the  corridor, 
whistling  low  between  his  teeth. 

And  he'd  thought  he  knew  something 
about  women.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
thought  he  knew  everything  about  wo- 
men. 

He  might  as  well  get  this  thing  settled 
with  T.  J.  right  now.  T.  J.'s  office 
was  twice  as  big  as  Dorsey's  and  twice 
as  elegant.  As  a  rule,  T.  J.  had  an  air 
of  command  that  fitted  its  regality,  but 
today  he  looked  tired.  He  looked  as 
though  his  great  frame  had  sagged  in 
spots.  His  eyes,  when  they  met  Dorsey's, 
were  harassed  and  sort  of  bewildered,  as 
though  he  had  too  much  on  his  mind. 

He  said,  going  right  on  with  a  conver- 
sation he'd  been  having  in  his  own  mind, 
which  was  a  trick  of  his,  "It  spoils  every- 
thing— this  war.  Just  when  I  had  such 
great  plans — why  did  this  have  to  happen 
to  us?  If  we  could  only  do  something — 
quick." 

Dorsey  said,  "You  do  a  lot,  Boss.  You're 
always  trying.  We've  got  to  do  our  bit 
keeping  their  morale  up,  keeping  people 
happy.  Look  how  even  in  England  they 
keep  on  going  to  the  movies.  Look— 
I've  changed  my  mind  about  one  thing 
that'll  give  you  a  break  maybe,  though  I 
don't  know  what  you  got  in  your  mind." 

T.  J.  raised  his  eyebrows  inquiringly. 

"That  big  part  in  my  new  picture — the 
one  I  said  I  had  to  have  Gilda  Ramsey 
for?" 

"I  know,"  said  T.  J.  "First  you  are 
going  to  find  me  a  new  girl,  make  me  a 
new  star  the  part  is  so  good.  Then  you 
;;!ot  to  have  Gilda  Ramsey,  who  is  our 
best  box-office  draw.  So — you  get  Gilda 
Ramsey.'" 

"That's  what  I  changed  my  mind 
about,"  said  Dorsey.  "I'm  going  to  use 
a  new  kid  named  Janice  Faulkner." 

T.  J.  stared  at  him.  "Yesterday  you 
said  you  wouldn't  have  Janice  at  any 
price.  Yesterday  you  got  to  have  high- 
priced  Ramsey  and  Janice  is  no  good. 
Like  a  fish  you  flip-flop." 

"Yesterday,"  said  Dorsey,  "as  far  as 
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I  was  concerned  this  Janice  was  just  an- 
other pretty  pushover.  Today — well,  I 
find  out  the  kid's  got  guts.  She's  got 
some  capacity  to  be  in  love  and  maybe 
to  be  loyal  even  when  she's  tempted 
by  ambition."  He  made  the  immortal 
gesture.    "She's  got  it  here." 

T.  J.  looked  at  him  and  his  eyes  began 
to  twinkle.  "So — she  said  no  to  you, 
huh?"  No  kidding,  they  could  say  what 
they  liked  about  T.  J.,  but  he  was  a  wise 
old  bird. 

"Well,  you  wanted  Ramsey  bad  for 
something  else,  didn't  you?"  Dorsey  said. 

D  ACK  in  his  office,  Dorsey  sent  for  his 
business  manager.  When  the  man 
came — Dorsey  hated  him  like  poison — he 
said,  "How  many  of  those  Bonds  did  we 
buy  —  those  Defense  Bonds  —  Offense 
Bonds — for  Victory  Bonds  or  what- 
ever they  call  them?  Anyway,  how 
many  did  we  buy  to  keep  'em  flying 
and  all  that  chump  bait  stuff?" 

"Not  any,"  said  his  business  manager 
coldly,  "you  told  me  that  with  this  new 
income  tax  you  were  already  working 
for  the  Government  anyhow  and — " 

"All  right,  all  right,"  the  great  Dorsey 
yelped  at  him,  "but  no  little  Hollywood 
firecracker  is  going  to  get  ahead  of  me. 
Get  me  whatever  I  should  get — you  got 
a  boy  in  the  Army,  haven't  you — well, 
you  ought  to  know — and  get  'em  quick. 
Let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  I  can't  direct 
any  dame  unless  I  got  the  upper  hand 
of  her  somehow — even  if  it's  only  to  have 
more  Bonds  than  she's  got." 

INTO  his  interoffice  phone,  T.  J.  said, 
"Merritt?  Dorsey 's  changed  his  mind. 
He  says  now  he  can  use  a  new  gal,  Janice 
Faulkner.  So  we  got  Ramsey  all  right — 
now  she  can  do  that  radio  show  to  sell 
Bonds  and  make  a  tour  of  the  Army 
camps  to  amuse  the  boys  like  you  wanted 
her  to. 

"Sure — Gilda  Ramsey's  the  most  pop- 
ular one  with  the  boys,  so  I  guess  they'll 
be  pleased  all  right — I  always  wanted 
to  do  it,  see,  only  if  she  had  to  do  the 
Dorsey  picture,  with  all  the  money  I 
got  tied  up  in  it,  I  couldn't  manage  it. 
So  now  you  tell  'em  it's  all  set — she  can 
get  started  any  time  now — that's  our  part 
we  can  do  for  now,  Merritt!"  .... 

Betty  climbed  back  into  the  roadster. 
"It  was  swell  of  you  to  wait  and  take  me 
back,"  she  said  politely.  "Lookit."  She 
showed  Janice  the  book,  with  the  Defense 
Stamp  in  it  all  ready  to  take  to  school 
the  next  day. 

"You're  a  good  American,  pal,"  Janice 
said. 

Betty  was  staring  straight  ahead 
through  the  windshield.  Maybe  this 
summer  wouldn't  be  quite  up  to  par  like 
summers  had  been,  but,  anyway,  there 
would  be  lots  and  lots  more  summers 
and  none  of  them  would  be  so  very  much 
older — it  was  like  the  song,  "There'll 
always  be  an  England." 

They'd  pitch  in  and  clean  up  on  the 
enemy  no  matter  how  hard  it  was,  so 
there'd  always  be  a  beach  and  an  ocean 
where  kids  could  play  and  be  happy — 
and  free.  .  .  . 

She  could  send  Johnny  a  penny  post 
card.  She'd  swiped  one  off  the  photo- 
grapher's desk. 

Then  she  realized  Miss  Faulkner  had 
spoken  to  her.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said, 
"I  got  to  thinking — what'd  you  say?" 
t  "I  said  it  was  fine  you  bought  your 
Defense  Stamp  and — made  a  sacrifice  to 
do  it,"  Janice  said. 

The  back  of  Betty's  neck  got  red.  "Y'see 
it's  like  it  was  on  you  alone,"  she  mut- 
tered. 

"You  never  can  tell,"  said  Janice. 
The  End 

JULY,  1942 


If  at  first. . . 


If  you  have  a  dainty  hanky 
And  it's  soiled  and  stained 
and  gray  —  And  you 
wash  your  little  hanky 
in  the  or-di-ncry  way.  .  . 


you  don't  succeed . . . 


If  you  soak  it  and  you 
rinse  it,  and  you  give  it 
quite  a  rub  —  Yet  that  ghostly 
shadow  tints  it  when  you 
ift  it  from  the  tub  .  .  . 


try  Fels-Naptha  Soap! 


Bet  ihisV 

catch 
your  earl 


Love — and  Rita  Hayworth 


YOU  MAY  BE  DEAF  to  what  we  tell  you 
al)()ut  softness  in  sanitary  napkins.  After 
all,  we  make  Modess.You  may  think  we're 
prejudiced.  But  what  1-1,000  women  say 
should  make  you  sit  up  and  cock  an  ear! 


YOU'LL  HEAR  14,000  VOICES  I  They  be- 
long to  girls  like  you— who  compared  their 
usual  napkin  with  Modess*— in  a  nation- 
wide test.  And  3  out  of  every  4  found 
Modess  softer!  Listen  to  that! 


ACT  QUICK!  Do  try  Modess.  If  you  don't 
agree  with  millions  that  it's  the  softest, 
most  comfortable  napkin  you've  ever 
used,  mail  us  the  package  insert  with  a 
note  stating  your  objections.  We'll  refund 
your  full  purchase  price. 

4fLet  iiR  send  you  fuU  details  of  this  amazing  Softness 
Teat.  Write  The  Personal  Products  Corp.,  Milltown.  N.  J. 


3  out  of  every  4  voted 

Modess 
softer 


The"56"packaee  will  cost  you  much  less. 

It's  the  thriftiest  way  you  can  purchase  Modess. 


(Continued  from  page  28)  up  to  the  car, 
said,  "This  is  the  day."  They  were  mar- 
ried that  night  in  Las  Vegas. 

Then  began  the  exciting,  wondei-ful 
years  in  which  she  came  of  age,  in  every 
sense  of  the  phrase;  and  they  were  years 
of  progress,  of  a  quiet  kind  of  beauty 
contrasted  with  rigorous  discipline  and 
drudging  work.  It  was  great  fun,  being 
Mrs.  Eddie  Judson,  at  first.  They  couldn't 
make  up  their  minds  about  the  way  they 
wanted  to  furnish  their  living  room  so 
for  the  first  year  they  simply  kept  an 
electric  train  set  up  on  the  bare  floor,  to 
play  with  when  Rita  was  bored.  It  was 
somehow  symbolic;  just  as  he  made  the 
train  go  round  for  the  delight  of  his 
young  wife,  so  he  made  a  plaything  of 
her  career  and  showed  her  how  to  make 
it  go. 

Publicity  was  the  fuel  that  set  every- 
thing in  motion.  They  went  to  all  the 
right  clubs,  where  the  photographers 
were;  and  the  photographers  took  her 
pictures  because,  invariably,  she  was 
the  smartest  woman  in  the  place. 
Proudly,  Eddie  watched  the  clippings  in 
her  press  book  fill  and  overflow  the 
many  pages;  read  over  and  over  the  cap- 
tions which  called  Rita  Hayworth  the 
"best-dressed  woman  in  Hollywood," 
the  paragraphs  in  columns  like  Fidler's 
and  Parsons  which  told  of  her  new 
popularity. 

She  was  taking  Ann  Sheridan's  place 
at  Warner  Brothers,  fulfilling  her  own 
contract  at  Columbia — and,  at  Twentieth 
Century-Fox,  $150,000  was  being  spent 
to  give  her  the  best  coat  of  glamour  Hol- 
lywood could  produce.  She  had  been 
chosen  from  among  thirty-eight  ac- 
tresses for  the  role  of  Dona  Sol,  the  vamp 
of  "Blood  And  Sand"  who  lured  Tyrone 
Power  to  his  death. 

Every  day,  on  the  set,  lovely  little 
Rita  put  away  her  shyness  and  let  her 
eyelids  grow  heavy  over  sultry  eyes; 
moved  her  slim  body  in  the  inviting 
fashion  of  sirens  from  time  immemorial; 
drew  her  smiling  mouth  a  little  awry. 

Every  day,  at  six  o'clock,  she  slipped 
into  slacks  and  drove  over  to  the  West- 
wood  house,  wiped  off  the  heavy  make- 
up and  removed  her  languorous  false 
eyelashes.  Then  she  settled  down  to  be- 
ing just  Mrs.  Edward  Judson. 

BUT  as  the  tide  of  her  rising  success 
swept  on  there  came,  too,  the  inevi- 
table changes  that  develop  in  people  at 
two  such  critical  ages.  For  Rita,  teen- 
age innocence  became  the  exp>erienced, 
aware  perception  of  womanhood.  For 
Eddie,  each  precious  year  was  harder  to 
relinquish — or  forgive. 

Then  it  was  that  Rita,  in  a  measure, 
grew  independent  of  everything  Eddie 
had  to  offer  her  excepting  his  love  alone. 
Her  career  was  assured.  Under  his 
tutelage  she  had  discovered  poise  and 
learned  how  to  use  it;  she  had  developed 
herself  as  a  personality  and  as  an  actress 
to  the  point  where  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  ask  his  advice  on  every 
subject — and  now,  as  a  star,  she  was 
given  the  best  directors,  the  most  expert 
coaches  and  designers  and  make-up 
artists  and  press  agents  to  guide  her. 
j  Money  was  no  longer  a  consideration, 
either.  She  was  beginning  to  make  really 
respectable  salaries  on  her  own  account. 

And,  now  that  she  was  grown  up  and 
wiser  in  the  ways  of  Hollywood,  his 
original  glamour  for  her  must  have 
begun  to  gray  a  little.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  she  had  never  had  a  love  affair 
before  she  met  and  married  Eddie — and 
that  during  their  life  together  she  had 


been  too  good  a  wife,  as  well  as  too 
busy,  to  have  more  than  a  nodding  or 
working  acquaintance  with  another  man. 

But  any  woman,  especially  one  as 
beautiful  as  Rita,  would  be  inhuman  if 
she  did  not  discover  that  she  was  attrac- 
tive to  all  men,  young  and  old,  handsome 
or  not. 

There  are  some  things  a  woman  can't 
gainsay,  some  emotions  she  cannot  make 
still,  be  she  ever  so  pale  a  personality, 
ever  so  spiritless  a  human  animal.  And 
if  you  have  ever  known  Rita  Hayworth 
in  the  gorgeous  flesh  you  understand  that 
vivid  color,  voluptuous  vitality,  eager 
spirit  are  her  adjectives,  adventure  and 
change  her  synonyms. 

So  that  in  the  end,  when  she  had  de- 
cided that  she  was  ready  and  that  she 
had  not  even  the  old  love  for  Eddie  to 
hold  her  back,  she  freed  herself  with  one 
swift  stroke.  Then,  almost  immediately, 
there  was  foreshadowed  the  possible 
effect  on  Rita's  future  and  career  of  her 
decision — for,  acting  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  without  the  guidance  of  her 
father  or  Eddie,  she  started  her  divorce 
proceedings  in  the  wrong  direction.  In 
the  belief  that  the  court  would  keep 
secret  the  charges  she  was  making 
against  Eddie,  she  accused  him  of  treat- 
ing her  as  an  investment,  demanding  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  return  for  the 
time  and  funds  he  had  spent  on  her.  The 
court  refused  her  plea  of  secrecy,  pub- 
lished the  case  and  the  resulting  pub- 
licity revealed  that  what  had  been  an- 
nounced as  an  amicable  parting  of  the 
ways  was  in  reality  a  battle  royal. 

That  was  bad  enough,  from  the  stand - 
'  point  of  her  career.  But  then  something 
happened — something  between  Rita  and 
Eddie,  in  conference — and  she  withdrew 
the  charges.  But  she  did  not  go  back  to 
him,  or  hint  of  a  reconciliation.  .  .  . 

Ah,  what  a  field  day  that  was  for  the 
gossips!  What,  they  asked  darkly,  did 
Ed  Judson  know  about  his  wife  that 
empowered  him  to  force  her  withdrawal 
of  those  charges?  The  gossips  answered 
their  own  question,  complete  with  de- 
tails. None  of  the  stories  was  the  same, 
of  course — they  never  are — and  by  the 
same  token,  none  was  pleasant. 

There  is  another  question,  of  far 
greater  significance,  which  Rita  Hay- 
worth's  studio  bosses  and  perhaps  even 
Rita  herself  -are  asking  now.  Can  she 
make  her  way  alone,  using  her  own  un- 
developed judgment,  without  experience 
and  without  counsel? 

Will  she  know  how  to  protect  her 
famous,  valuable  name  against  the  ever- 
present  threat  of  scandal  that  dogs  every 
film  star?  Will  she  wear  the  right 
clothes  at  the  right  places  with  the  right 
people?  Has  she  learned  enough,  during 
her  five  years  with  Eddie,  to  round  out 
and  finish  the  personality  he  created 
around  her? 

Or  will  she  use  the  freedom  for  which 
she  planned  and  fought  so  daringly  to 
destroy  herself? 

Will  her  heart,  careless  and  young  and 
yearning  for  the  romance  she  has  never 
known,  betray  her  finally? 

All  the  answers  lie,  of  course,  with 
Rita  herself.  One  thing  is  true;  Ed  Jud- 
son could  not  have  made  her  the  star  she 
is.  if  she  had  not  had  what  it  takes. 
She  still  has  that,  will  always  have  it. 

Whatever  happens,  you  can  be  sure 
that  the  story  of  Rita  Hayworth's  next 
five  years  will  be  full  of  color  and  glitter 
and  excitement;  and  she  will  live — and 
love — every  minute  of  them. 

The  End 
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The  Love  Dilemma  of 
Jean  Gabin 

(Continued  from  page  67)    real  pals." 

The  great  feminine  influence  in  Cabin's 
romantic  harum-scarum  life  has  been 
Doryane,  the  Venus  of  French  musical 
comedies.  She  was  the  toast  of  the  old 
Paris  and  Gabin  was  nobody  when  they 
married  and,  as  he  says  with  his  charac- 
teristic modesty  and  frankness,  she  made 
him  what  he  is.  Doryane  had  surpassing 
beauty,  wit,  charm,  worldly  wisdom  and 
a  business  acumen  which  he  sorely  lacks, 
having  no  money  sense.  Gabin  was  the 
envy  of  a  million  men.  She  was  two 
years  older  than  he,  tall,  with  the  car- 
riage of  a  princess,  given  to  making 
dramatic  entrances,  taking  applause  and 
adulation  for  granted. 

But  their  personalities  clashed,  both 
being  of  strong  character.  In  making 
Gabin  over,  this  stately  brunette  siren  of 
effervescent  French  revues  assumed  a 
dominating  p>osition — and  he  is  one  of 
those  men  who  can't  be  dominated  by 
women.  He  acknowledged  her  superior 
abilities  but  he  rebelled.  Their  repeated 
quarrels  led  to  a  final  separation  two 
years  ago,  whjch,  no  matter  how  much 
he  tries  to  hide  it,  left  an  unhealed  wound 
in  his  stormy  heart.  In  contrast,  his  life 
has  been  too  easy  in  Hollywood,  and  he 
misses  those  arguments  and  reconcilia- 
tions with  his  wife;  it  seems  to  him  as 
though  the  tang  of  life  is  gone,  for  if 
you  dig  into  his  heart  deep  enough,  you'll 
find  there  this  beautiful  woman's  image 
enshrined  in  unforgettable  memories.  He 
may  not  want  to  admit  it,  but  their  sep- 
aration was  like  a  psychic  surgical  op- 
eration for  him.  He  still  loves  her  and 
will  probably  love  her  forever. 

IT  was  in  that  emotional  state  of  a 
wrecked  marriage,  with  all  its  sorrow, 
bitterness  and  pain,  that  he  arrived  in 
Hollywood  as  the  highest  salaried  star  on 
the  Twentieth  Century-Fox  lot,  with 
the  right  to  choose  his  stories,  di- 
rectors, feminine  leads — a  privilege  en- 
joyed by  no  other  player  at  this  studio. 
Mr.  Zanuck  signed  him  on  his  European 
reputation  as  the  greatest  actor  of  modern 
France — and  already,  by  his  very  first 
picture,  in  spite  of  the  serious  handicap 
of  language,  he  has  smashed  his  way  to 
a  compelling  position  on  the  American 
screen.  "Moontide"  is  a  hit,  another  per- 
sonal triumph  for  him.  And  in  one  year 
he  has  learned  to  express  himself  in 
fluent  and  colloquial  English — surprising 
all  his  friends,  who  thought  he  couldn't 
do  it,  for  Cabin  isn't  the  studious,  scholar- 
ly type.  Most  surprised  of  all  must  be 
Charles  Boyer!  He  was  skeptical  of  his 
rival's  ability  to  learn  a  new  language 
at  thirty-seven.  For  Boyer,  learning 
English  has  been  a  herculean  task. 
What's  even  more  remarkable,  Cabin 
hardly  has  a  trace  of  foreign  accent. 
Strangely  enough  he  never  had  it.  We 
remarked  this  on  first  meeting  him,  to  his 
vast  pleasure,  when  he  knew  perhaps 
fifteen  words  of  English. 
!  In  no  time  at  all  Gabin  made  romantic 
history  in  Hollywood  by  letting  himself 
be  discovered  first  by  Marlene  Dietrich, 
then  by  Ginger  Rogers,  causing  a  sensa- 
j  tional  competition  between  these  two  con- 
noisseurs of  men.  But  before  we  go  into 
'  the  details  of  this  intriguing  triangle, 
let's  see  what  kind  of  man  Gabin  really 
is — minus  all  the  publicity  and  star- 
trappings.  What  makes  him  tick  with 
women  and  what  type  of  woman  can 
tame  him  would  be  evident  from  the 
following  complete  self-revelation  he  re- 
cently made  to  us  on  the  set  of  "Moon- 
tide."     Never  before  has  he  talked  so 
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When  is  a  Tampon 
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frankly  and  earnestly  about  himself. 

"I  have  had  the  most  wonderful  life 
in  the  world,"  he  said,  lighting  a  ciga- 
rette, as  he  sat  in  a  canvas  chair  and 
stretched  out  his  legs.  "I  don't  think 
anybody  has  lived  as  full  a  life  as  I 
have.    Nobody.   I  have  really  lived." 

"And  loved,"  we  interposed. 

"And  loved,"  with  an  emphatic  nod 
of  his  tigerish  head.  "And  suffered.  If 
you  don't  suffer  in  this  world  you  don't 
appreciate  the  wonderful  things  of  life. 
I  suffered  for  everything — for  love,  career, 
everything.  But  I  am  happy.  Yes,  I  am. 
Life  is  wonderful."  He  paused,  began 
to  whistle  a  tune,  a  far-off  dreamy  look 
in  his  burning  eyes.  "I  could  be  killed 
in  the  war,  but  I  am  alive.  I  am  a  lucky 
guy.  For  myself,  I  can  say  I  am  happy. 
But  I  have  a  nephew  in  a  German 
prison  camp.  I  raised  him  myself,  we 
were  very  close,  pals.  I  used  to  send 
him  food  parcels,  but  now  I  can't  do  even 
that.  I  have  also  two  sisters  in  France. 
That  is  my  only  worry.  Otherwise,  I 
have  no  complaints.  I  am  a  lucky  guy," 
he  repeated  thoughtfully. 

"And  you  have  no  regrets?" 

"No.  If  I  could  live  my  life  over  again, 
I  would  do  the  same  thing.  Absolutely. 
Even  if  I  tried  to  do  the  opposite  I  know 
I  would  do  the  same  thing.  You  may 
call  me  a  fatalist.  We  are  what  we  are. 
We  can't  help  ourselves.  The  important 
thing  in  life  is  to  realize  that  you  are 
happy,  because  alive.  To  be  conscious 
of  your  good  luck.  Then  life  becomes 
wonderful.  I  have  wonderful  souvenirs." 
He  sighed,  his  eyes  narrowed.  "Even 
my  deceptions  are  wonderful  souvenirs. 
Yes,  especially  my  deceptions." 

Sucking  his  cigarette  greedily,  he  con- 
tinued: "Now  life  just  begins  for  me, 
and  I  have  lived  before.  I  don't  know 
what  will  happen  to  me  from  now  on, 
I  make  no  plans.  But  I  am  not  afraid. 
Life  is  an  adventure  and  I  can't  com- 
plain. Millions  of  people  would  like  to 
be  in  my  place.    That  I  realize." 

He  whistled  again,  and  sang  under  his 
breath. 

MARCEL  his  stand-in  brought  us 
coffee.  "Millions  like  to  be  in  my 
place,"  Gabin  repeated.  "The  world  is  in 
flames,  because  men  are  crazy.  You  don't 
know  why,  but  they  are  crazy.  People 
forget  that  they  are  just  temporary  guests 
on  this  earth,  they  forget  that  they  will 
end  up  in  a  little  box,  and  then  all  will 
be  finished.  If  people  will  realize  that, 
then  they  will  really  live.  And  you  don't 
know  the  day,  the  hour  or  the  minute 
when  that  will  happen.  But  I  don't 
forget  that,  never — and  I  live.  You  hurt 
people,  you  hurt  yourself,  you  busy  your- 
self with  little  things — and  everything 
ends  in  that  box.  Always.  That's  the 
only  thing  you  are  absolutely  sure  in  this 
world. 

"I  tell  you  something — "  he  leaned  for- 
ward, the  sorrows  of  the  world  in  his 
eyes.  "I  can  die  tomorrow,  I  am  still 
quite  young,  but  it  wouldn't  matter.  Be- 
cause I  have  lived.  I  started  life  broke. 
I  enjoyed  life  just  as  much  when  I  was 
broke,  but  in  another  way.  I  worked. 
I  worked  hard  for  everything  I  have, 
and  luck  helped  me.  That's  the  differ- 
ence between  what  is  called  success,  and 
what  is  called  failure — when  you  get  a 
chance,  you  take  it.'"  Suddenly  he 
checked  himself  and  relapsed  into  French. 
"Mais  c'est  une  dissertation  philos- 
ophique." 

"Jean,  that's  all  vei-y  interesting.  But 
your  American  fans  would  like  to  know 
more  about  your  love  life,  for  you're 
being  hailed  by  women  as  the  hottest 
lover  that  ever  hit  Hollywood." 

"Who,   me'?"      He   rubbed   his  chin. 


twisted  his  mouth,  grinning.  "But  I  have 
no  romances,"  he  said — tongue  in  cheek. 

"Don't  you  intend  to  marry  again?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "No,  I  do  not  think 
so." 

"Don't  be  too  sure — these  love  bandits 
of  Beverly  Hills  might  wrap  you  around 
their  little  fingers — and  you'll  go  the  way 
of  all  men  before  you  know  what's  hap- 
pened." 

He  smiled  a  little  sadly,  his  eyes  cloud- 
ing. It  was  evident  the  whole  drama 
of  his  marriage  with  Doryane  came  be- 
fore his  eyes.  "I  have  my  head  on  my 
shoulders,"  he  answered.  "Believe  me. 
I  know  women!" 

THIS  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  qualities 
'  that  make  women  attractive  to  him.  A 
woman,  he  asserted,  must  first  of  all  be 
feminine.  No  matter  what  she  does  she 
must  stay  feminine.  And  real  femininity 
is  primarily  kindness  and  pity  for  the 
sufferings  of  others;  a  woman  who  lacks 
this  sympathetic  attitude  and  this  sensi- 
bility cannot  be  truly  feminine.  As  there 
is  great  love  for  suffering  mankind  in 
Cabin's  heart,  as  his  fundamental  charac- 
teristic is  a  brooding,  not  to  say  raging, 
pity  for  his  fellow  men,  a  woman  must 
understand  this  side  of  his  nature  and 
fully  share  it  herself  to  appeal  to  him. 
He  cannot  tolerate  callousness  and  cruelty 
in  women  and  is  disturbed  when  he  sees 
a  woman  screaming  with  delight  at  a 
boxing  match  or  a  bull  fight.  On  the 
other  hand,  tennis,  swimming,  skiing  and 
such  sports  add  to  a  girl's  feminine 
charms,  by  making  her  healthier  and 
more  graceful  in  her  movements. 

Intelligence  is  definitely  an  asset  for  a 
woman  and  he  cannot  imagine  true 
beauty  without  intelligence,  for  it"s  the 
inner  glow,  it's  the  spice  of  life,  the  salt 
of  love.  There  can  be  no  keen  sensitivity 
without  a  high  degree  of  intelligence. 
Moreover,  he  is  invariably  attracted  to 
women  who  are  essentially  serious,  though 
they  have  their  gay  moments.  Constant 
frivolity  and  lightheartedness  indicate 
emotional  immaturity. 

Gabin  likes  spunk,  willingness  to  gam- 
ble, to  live  and  love  dangerously:  he 
likes  to  have  a  woman  fight  with  him  for 
the  things  he  values,  and  who  like  him 
doesn't  forget  that  we  are  caged,  doomed 
creatures  and  everything  will  end  in 
that  box.  So,  he  says,  let's  live  while 
we're  still  alive,  and  of  course  there  can 
be  no  real  living  without  loving.  To 
sum  up  his  requirements  for  his  favo- 
rite feminine  type:  She  must  have  the 
mind  of  a  man  with  the  heart  and  body 
of  a  woman. 

THIS  explains  Marlene  Dietrich's  hold 
on  him.  That  in  many  ways  she  re- 
minds him  of  Doryane  goes  without  say- 
ing. She  is  older,  intelhgent,  well  read, 
worldly,  feminine,  has  the  mind  of  a  man 
and  the  body  of  a  woman.  She  is  essen- 
tially serious  and  as  she  herself  told  us 
once  she  is  one  of  those  women  who 
enjoys  being  miserable,  who  is  gay  in 
her  sadness.  When  he  first  came  to 
Hollywood  she  claimed  him  promptly- 
the  elemental  and  eternal  woman  in- 
stantly recognizing  her  counterpart  in 
Gabin.  She  took  him  around,  showed 
him  the  ropes.  Her  expert  knowledge 
of  French  heljjed.  He  didn't  have  tc 
thumb  a  dictionary  with  her. 

But  Gabin  hadn't  forgotten  the  times  he 
had  sat  in  a  Paris  movie  theater  and 
watched  with  the  mind  of  an  artist  and 
the  heart  of  a  man  every  Ginger  Rogers 
picture  that  was  shown  in  France 
She  played  chorus  girls,  dancers,  white 
collar  girls.  She  was  simple  and  direct 
and  of  the  people.  He  understood  what 
it  was  to  be  of  the  people.     So  when 
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he  was  asked  on  his  arrival  in  New  York 
what  Hollywood  star  he  would  most 
prefer  to  meet  his  answer  was  brief 
and  to  the  point:  "Ginger  Rogers." 

Ginger,  for  her  part,  had  studied 
breathlessly  every  film  of  Cabin's  that 
had  come  to  this  country.  Thus  when 
fate  placed  these  two  strangers  with  a 
gi'eat  mutual  admiration  for  each  other 
on  the  same  studio  lot,  Gabin  was  not  the 
man  to  bite  the  hand  of  opportunity.  He 
sent  her  flowers.  And  Ginger  was  not  the 
girl  to  pass  up  a  gracious  acknowledg- 
ment. With  a  vocabulary  of  "Hello," 
"steak"  and  "demitasse,"  he  invited  her 
to  dinner.  She  accepted  and  they  beamed 
and  beamed  at  each  other — and  that  was 
all.  That  is,  until  Gabin  learned  English. 
Then  he  laid  siege  to  Ginger's  social 
calendar.  He  stormed  the  Rogers  citadel 
with  flowers.  They  went  on  long  drives 
together,  bicycled  together,  dined  and 
danced  at  the  favorite  nocturnal  salons 
of  the  town's  night  life.  And  Ginger, 
of  the  nimble  feet,  found  that  Gabin  was 
no  slouch  as  a  dancer,  with  years  of 
professional  dancing  behind  .  him. 

When  Gabin  had  to  go  to  New  York 
for  the  premiere  of  his  sensational  pic- 
ture, "Moontide,"  Ginger  miraculously 
appeared  in  town.  They  were  seen  every- 
where together,  rapt  and  enraptured. 

WHAT  did  Marlene  do?  How  did  she 
react  to  Ginger's  seeming  triumph 
over  her,  the  queen  of  glamour,  the  god- 
ness  of  them  all?  This  was  the  greatest 
challenge  she  had  received  in  her  hectic 
male-conquering  life.  She  is,  or  can  be,  a 
darling,  but  there's  no  denying  she  still 
believes — not  without  reason — in  the 
metaphysical  picture  of  herself  created 
by  the  doctors  of  movie  mythology  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

Well,  a  bird  has  told  us  the  great 
Marlene  went  to  Gabin's  house,  after  his 
return  from  the  East,  put  up  an  eloquent 
battle  for  her  place  in  the  Gabin  sun,  as 
only  Marlene  could.  And  so  Gabin  left 
Ginger — or  she  left  him — and  resumed 
his  romance  with  Marlene,  which  is  now 
stronger  than  ever,  and  there's  no  pos- 
sibility of  Ginger's  ever  coming  back  into 
the  picture,  according  to  all  indications. 

It's  interesting,  however,  to  note,  that 
while  he  sent  flowers  to  Miss  Rogers 
during  that  interlude,  he  doesn't  send 
any  to  Marlene.  It's  La  Dietrich  who 
sends  the  flowers — every  day.  What 
a  man,  what  a  man!  Gabin  is  wise 
enough  to  let  the  women  do  the  chasing. 
But  he  isn't  spoiled.  He  considers  himself 
just  a  lucky  guy,  and  remembers  that 
box. 

To  be  sure,  he  asserts  he  is  happy  just 
to  be  alive,  but  when  you  talk  with  him 
you  can't  fail  to  notice  the  emotional 
tension — the  dilemma — he  is  in.  He  isn't 
really  gay  about  his  romance  with  Mar- 
lene— he  wasn't  gay  during  his  brief  ro- 
mance with  Ginger.  In  the  background 
there's  Doryane's  image,  always;  the  wo- 
man he  married,  who  made  him  suffer, 
but  whom  he  still  loves.  Gabin  is  like 
a  man  who  doesn't  know  which  way  to 
turn;  there  is  the  pain  of  perplexity  in 
his  eyes.  He  sings,  whistles,  yells  lustily, 
but  somehow  there's  always  a  note  of 
pain  in  his  voice. 

Is  Marlene  Dietrich  his  Lady  Eve?  We 
doubt  if  he  himself  knows  the  answer. 
When  we  asked  him,  reminding  him  of 
jhis  promise  a  year  ago,  he  pleaded: 
1    "Give  me  another  six  months  and  I  will 
'tell  you  everything.     Right  now  .  .  ." 
jhe  shrugged  his  big  shoulders,  looked 
;  dreamily  away,  then  smiling,  like  a  young 
boy  in  a  daze,  "I  don't  know."    And  he 
began   to   whistle   again   a  sentimental 
tune. 

^  The  End 
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"What  I  always  like  in  a  Girl,' 

John  Wayne' 

is  that 


JOHN  WAYNE 


new  ^om/i/exim  ^       . .  cy^tm/a6/e  m 


ALIX  —  the  great  fashion  genius  —  works 
L  with  Jergens  to  give  your  skin  that 
new  silken-skin  finish. 

Little  blemishes?  Coarse  pores?  They 
can't  show  up  so  sadly,  because  Jergens 
Face  Powder  is  velvetized  in  the  making. 


It  clings  like  a  fragrant,  natural  bloom. 
As  for  the  shades!  Alix  created  all  5 
shades  for  this  exciting  new  powder.  Her 
sensitive  color-sense  styled  one  shade  to 
coax  into  view  the  color-loveliness  natural 
to  your  type  of  skin.  Have  this  arresting 
look  of  naturally  beautifully- toned  skin! 
Change  to  Jergens  Face  Powder  now. 


FREE!  ALL  5  ALIX-STYLED  SHADES 

(Paste  on  a  Penny  Postcard  .  .  .  Mail  Now  1) 

The  Andrew  Jerpens  Company,  Box  1408,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
(In  Canada:  Perth,  Ont.) 

I  want  that  new  "Silken-Skin"  look.  Please  send  —  /rcf  — all  5 
thrilling  shades  in  the  new  Jergens  Face  Powder. 


New  Jergens  Face  Powder  now  on  sale, 
Sl.OOabox;  introductory  sizes 25^  or  10<. 
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The  Truth  about  Co-Stars 


M 

New  cream 

positively  stops 

*underarm  P 

erspiration  Odor 

>  1           as  prove 

d  in  amazing 

HOT  CLIMATE  TEST 

1.  Not  stiff,  not  messy— Yodora 
spreads  just  like  vanishing  cream! 
Dab  it  on— odor  gone! 

2.  Actually  soothing— Yodora  can 
be  used  right  after  shaving. 

3.  Won't  rot  delicate  fabrics. 

4.  Keeps  soft!  Yodora  does  not  dry 
in  jar.  No  waste;  goes  far. 

Yet  hot  climate  tests  — made  by 
nurses— prove  this  daintier  deodor- 
ant keeps  underarms  immaculately 
sweet— under  the  most  severe  con- 
ditions. Try  Yodora! 
In  mbes  or  jars— 10(J, 
30(',  60(?.  McKesson  & 
Robbins,  Inc.,  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

YODORA 

DEODORANT  CREAM 


OF  YOUR  FAVORITE  PHOTO 


Just  to  get  acquainted,  wc  will  make 
^■ou  KREE  a  beautiful  PROFKS- 
SION.'\L  cnlarKement  of  any  snap- 
shot, photo,  kodak  picture,  print  or 
negative  to  5  x  7  inch.  Please  include 
color  of  eyes,  hair,  and  clothing  for 

f)rorapt  information  on  a  natural,  life- 
ikc  color  enlarRcment  in  a  FREK 
FRAME  to  set  on  the  table  or  dresser. 
V'our  oriKinal  returned  with  FREE  enlarKement.  Please 
send  Kli  fi.r  return  mailinn.  .1  f  /  Oi'iV*.  OITer  liuiiteil  to  U.S. 

HOLLYWOOD    FILM  STUDIOS 
7021  Santd  Monica  Blvd.,  Dept.  317.  Hollywood,  Calif. 
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{Continued  from  page  57)  does  a 
devastating  imitation,  but  whatever  it  is 
you  are  suddenly  giggling,  and  loving 
him  for  it." 

As  for  Roz  Russell,  you  know  how  she 
feels  about  Cary  when  you  remember 
that  she  had  him  as  best  man  at  her 
wedding.  What's  more,  Cary  is  never 
happier  than  when  playing  with  one  or 
the  other  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  Roz,  the  rational,  the 
witty,  did  not  get  along  with  her  co-star 
Clark  Gable  when  they  played  together 
for  the  first  and,  if  Mr.  G.  has  anything 
to  do  with  it,  most  certainly  the  last 
time  in  "They  Met  In  Bombay."  The  air 
on  that  set  was  so  cold  that  ear  muffs 
were  in  order,  a  striking  change  from 
the  usual  Gable  set  where  the  leading 
lady  generally  glows  like  a  cast-iron 
stove  just  because  Public  He-Man  Num- 
ber One  is  within  eye  range.  Even 
Claudette  Colbert,  to  whom  a  leading 
man  is  just  a  leading  man  and  nothing 
more,  is  always  aware  that  Clark  Gable 
is  Clark  Gable.  Lana  Turner,  never  chilly 
at  best,  found  Mr.  Gable  something  very 
cozy  with  which  to  share  star  billing. 
Whatever  it  was  that  annoyed  Russell 
with  Gable  and  vice  versa  they  two  never 
revealed,  but  their  antagonism  to  one 
another  was  about  as  secret  as  a  nation- 
wide hookup. 

Life  is  just  a  bowl  of  nettles  between 
Shearer  and  Taylor,  too.  While  Taylor 
doesn't  necessarily  raise  his  leading 
ladies'  temperatures  as  Gable  does,  he  is 
extremely  popular  with  them.  But  he 
and  Shearer  would  shoot  at  sight  if  they 
thought  they  could  get  away  with  it. 

Joan  Crawford,  who  always  gets  along 
with  the  boys,  doesn't  seem  to  blossom 
when  feminine  co-stars  are  about.  When 
she  and  Greer  Garson  were  making 
"When  Ladies  Meet,"  it  is  told  that 
Herbert  Marshall  walked  on  the  set  one 
morning  and,  sensing  the  social  tempera- 
ture, turned  up  his  coat  collar  and  re- 
marked to  the  set  in  general,  "I  fancy 
we  shall  have  snow  before  lunchtime." 

THERE  is  a  crowd  in  Hollywood  which 
'  insists  that  Judy  Garland  was  once  very 
much  in  love  with  Mickey  Rooney. 
Whether  or  not  that  was  true  I  don't 
know,  but  certain  it  is  that  Mickey  never 
loved  Judy.  However,  he  always  has  ad- 
mired Judy  terrifically.  He  thinks  she 
is  just  about  the  world's  finest  singer 
and  doesn't  hesitate  to  say  so.  He  hap- 
pily will  give  her  the  center  of  attention 
in  any  scene.  This  produces  great 
warmth  and  charm  for  their  productions 
and  their  close  friendship  looks  set  to 
go  on  forever. 

The  same  is  true  of  Loy  and  Powell. 
Never  romantic  about  one  another,  they 
are  really  pals.  Bill  feels  very  protec- 
tive toward  "little  Myrna"  as  he  calls 
her.  Myrna  makes  Bill  her  great  con- 
fidant. Their  mutual  fondness  is  re- 
flected on  the  screen,  too.  This  close 
friendliness  goes  for  MacDonald  and 
Eddy,  also,  though,  as  much  as  their  pub- 
lic wished  them  to  be,  they  were  never 
in  love. 

But  when  you  come  to  a  pair  of  bud- 
dies, everything  pales  beside  Crosby  and 
Hope.  Two  men  couldn't  be  more  unlike. 
Bob  is  all  boundless,  restless  energy, 
Bing  all  casual  sleepiness.  Bob  works 
like  a  truck  horse.  Bing  works,  but  like 
a  Crosby  horse,  which  means  he  moves  as 
slowly  as  can  be.  But  together  they  are 
something  that  drives  the  entire  Para- 
mount studio  nuts.  It  isn't  that  they 
don't  get  along;  it  isn't  that  they  don't 
agree  on  everything.  The  trouble  is 
that  they  do.    They  like  the  same  golf 


links;  they  like  the  same  jokes.  They 
laugh  at  the  same  wisecracks. 

They  both  share  the  general  Hollywood 
opinion  that  Dotty  Lamour  is  the  tops  in 
swell  people,  but  nothing  makes  their 
day  like  teasing  her  into  the  screaming 
meemies. 

"I  think  the  links  are  calling,  Robert," 
Bing  will  say  in  the  middle  of  a  scene. 

"What  are  we  waiting  for?"  Hope  asks 
and  if  they  are  not  absolutely  tied  down 
with  hawsers  away  they  will  glide,  while 
Lamour  swoons. 

No  one  ever  knows  how  a  Crosby- 
Hope  picture  will  go,  how  long  the 
scenes  will  run  or  whether  one  scene 
or  two  dozen  will  be  finished  in  a  given 
day.  The  front  office  goes  gray  and 
would  revolt  completely  if  it  weren't  for 
that  all-important  fact  of  those  Crosby- 
Hope-Lamour   gate  receipts. 

THE  tough  thing  about  all  this  is  that 
where  co-stars  are  compatible,  it  means 
dollars  at  the  box  office.  The  public 
senses  when  actors  are  having  a  good 
time  together  and  it  is  positively  psychic 
about  knowing  when  two  stars  are  in 
love. 

One  of  the  elements  that  made  "Dark 
Victory"  sufficiently  memorable  to  keep 
it  in  circulation  for  the  past  four  years 
was  the  flame  of  sympathy  that  leaped 
to  life  between  Bette  Davis  and  George 
Brent  and  subsequently  blazed  into  a 
romance.  Similarly  Dorothy  Lamour 
and  Robert  Preston,  during  the  filming 
of  "Typhoon,"  were  on  the  threshold  of 
a  love  affair  that  promised  a  run  on  the 
box  office  which  never  materialized  due 
to  the  untimely  end  of  their  interest  in 
each  other. 

Recently  two  pictures  in  particular 
have  had  love  scenes  which  sizzled  so 
much  that  the  films  were  box-office  riots, 
but  neither  romance  lasted  beyond  the 
shooting  schedule  since  in  each  case  one 
partner  in  the  acting  pair  was  extremely 
married. 

But  the  romance  which  has  lasted  far 
beyond  two  shooting  schedules  is  the 
flourishing  case  of  Madeleine  Carroll  and 
Stirling  Hayden.  They  met  on  location 
for  the  film  "Virginia."  It  was  Stirling's 
first  bout  with  a  camera  and  this  strap- 
ping young  son  of  the  sea  was  pretty 
thoroughly  bewildered.  To  his  rescue 
came  Madeleine,  adroit  artisan  of  the 
screen  and  charming,  sophisticated  lady. 
A  highly  sentimental  rescue  it  proved  to 
be. 

Sensing  a  new  team,  Paramount  broke 
up  the  long-standing  combination  of 
Fred  MacMurray  and  Madeleine  Car- 
roll to  throw  Stirling  opposite  Madeleine 
in  her  next  picture.  "Bahama  Passage." 

The  romance  bloomed  hot  and  heavy 
until  it  struck  the  impasse  of  Stirling's 
feeling  about  play-acting  when  there  was 
a  war  going  on  and  Madeleine's  hesi- 
tancy about  marriage. 

The  Hayden  lad  promptly  departed 
for  service  on  the  high  seas  and  Made- 
leine went  through  the  motions  of  con- 
tinuing her  career.  Then  came  the  an- 
nouncement that  Miss  Carroll  was  tak- 
ing a  year's  leave  of  absence.  Just  tired, 
was  the  official  report.  But  it  is  about 
as  secret  as  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
that  Madeleine  is  hovering  in  the  East 
to  be  near  the  ports  that  sailor  Stirling 
may  hit. 

And  for  such  co-starred  romance  the 
public  will  pay  and  pay  and  for  that 
reason  the  producers  will  go  on  creating 
co-starring  films,  always  fondly  hoping 
for  the  one  that  will  leaH  to  love  rather 
than  to  larceny. 

The  End 
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The  Strange  Case  of 
Lew  Ayres 

(Continued  from  page  29)  collectively, 
all  who  opposed  them.  We  closed  our 
eyes  to  theh-  treacheries  and  our  ears  to 
the  cries  of  their  dying.  Then  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  the  Axis  powers,  grown 
mighty  through  their  per.secutions  and 
plundering,  made  undeclared  war  upon 
us. 

We  fight  now  for  survival.  There  is  no 
sacrifice  too  great.  This  above  all,  free- 
dom must  not  perish  from  the  earth! 
'  What  manner  of  man  is  Lew  Ayres 
that  he  dares  stand  aside  and  put  his 
personal  ideologies  before  the  world's 
tortured  realities? 

!  He's  a  strange  man,  very  strange.  But 
jhe's  sincere,  too.  Often  it's  his  extreme 
sincerity  that  makes  him  strange. 

His  refusal  to  bear  arms  isn't  born  of 
any  newly  acquired  philosophy  with 
which  he  hopes  to  save  his  skin.  For 
years  he's  loathed  killing  of  any  kind  and 
eaten  nothing  that  is  killed.  He  stands 
ready  to  serve  in  any  noncombatant 
branch  of  the  service,  provided  only  he's 
not  required  to  swear  he  will  bear  arms 
when  he  takes  his  oath  of  allegiance. 

Intensely  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  life,  he's  made  a  serious  study  of 
First  Aid  and  of  medicine.  He  hopes, 
therefore,  that  he  will  be  assigned  to  the 
Medical  Corps.  Proving  again  that  he 
isn't  a  coward.  For  in  the  Medical  Corps 
he  might  very  well  be  under  fire. 

A  LWAYS  Lew's  been  too  sensitive  and 
'*  impressionable  for  his  own  good.  He 
began  overreacting  to  things  and  collect- 
ing hurts  when  he  was  very  young.  His 
Darents  had  little  money.  The  house  in 
ivhich  they  lived  was  small.  Whenever 
Mr.  Ayres,  a  cellist  with  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  home,  Lew 
.vaited  for  the  chords  of  Wagner  or  Bee- 
;hoven  to  crash  against  his  ears.  While 
le  waited  he  trembled.  He  knew  how 
lis  mother's  face  would  tighten,  how  her 
/oice  would  sharpen.  And  he  would  hold 
limself  tense,  listening  for  the  first  loud 
A^ords  of  another  nervous,  overwrought 
quarrel. 

He  was  only  four  when  his  parents 
separated.  Their  unhappiness  would 
lave  been  forgotten  soon  enough  by  most 
:hildren.  Lew  never  forgot  it.  Long  after 
le  came  to  Hollywood  he  was  still  re- 
nembering.  "I  want  money,"  he  always 
;aid,  "because  it  buys  personal  freedom 
md  personal  freedom  is  essential  to 
lappiness.  I'll  go  to  my  grave  believing 
f  we  had  had  more  money  my  mother 
md  father  still  would  be  living  together. 
Dur  house  was  too  small  to  permit  Dad 
lis  music  and  Mother  her  quiet." 

At  seventeen  Lew  had  an  experience 
Jiat  left  its  mark  upon  him. 
I  He  was  playing  a  banjo  in  a  jazz  band. 
In  Mexico,  at  Nogales  and  Tia  Juana, 
the  band  was  a  tremendous  success  and 
ke  was  an  even  greater  success.  The 
^e  women  adored  him.  They  called  him 
Baby  Face.  They  tried  to  kiss  him  and 
they  stroked  his  arm.  He  pitied  them 
with  their  dreamless  eyes.  But  he  was 
Sickened  by  their  slack  faces.  Finally, 
unwilling  to  endure  it  any  longer,  he  quit 
the  band  and  the  seventy-five  dollars  a 
pveek  it  paid  him  and  prospected,  in  the 

rountains  of  the  southwest,  for  gold. 
This  was  his  first  retreat  from  reality. 
It  also  was  the  beginning  of  what  was  to 
become  his  personal  pattern  and  turn 
him  into  a  recluse  on  a  Hollywood  hilltop. 

At  twenty,  entrusted  with  the  role  of 
Paul  Baumer  in  "All  Quiet  On  The  West- 
ern Front,"  Lew  was  sure  the  turning 
point  in  his  life  had  come. 

jjuiY,  1942 


This  was  it  .  .  .  the  real  thing  .  .  .  the  night  you  dreamed  about 
ever  since  freckles  and  pigtails. 

And  now  you  re-live  every  precious  minute  .  .  . 
That  look  in  his  eyes  when  you  floated  down  the  staircase. 
The  way  he  held  you  close  as  you  danced.  And  how  he  sulked, 
when  the  stag  line  caught  up  with  you! 

Then  like  the  climax  to  a  great  play  ...  he  suggested  a  stroll 
in  the  moonlight.  You  felt  like  a  leading  lady,  walking 
with  him  on  the  terrace  .  .  . 

And  to  think  you  almost  didn't  go  tonight  .  .  .  almost  called  it  off! 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  Jane,  you'd  have  let  trying  days  of  the  month 
rule  your  life!  But  remember  how  she  laughed  at  your  worries 
. . .  made  you  promise  to  switch  to  Kotex  sanitary  napkins  ? 

As  she  put  it  —  it's  comfort  you  want  most, 
and  most  everyone  knows  Kotex  is  more  comfortable ! 
Because  Kotex  is  made  in  soft  folds,  it's  naturally 

less  bulky  . .  .  more  comfortable  . . .  made  to 
stay  soft  while  wearing.  A  lot 
different  from  pads  that  only  "feel" 
soft  at  first  touch. 

Then,  too,  Kotex  has  flat,  pressed 
ends  that  do  away  with  bumps  and 
bulges.  And  a  new  moisture-resistant 

/ "safety  shield"  for  added  protection. 
^d.    \|         No  wonder  your  lingering  doubts  and 
  '/\  ^        fears  vanished  completely! 

So  you've  decided  that  from  now 
on  Kotex  is  "a  must".  Now  you  know 
why  it's  more  popular  than 
all  other  brands  of  pads  put  together! 


Be  confident . . .  comfortable  . . .  carefree 

—  with  Kotex*! 


•TAIN'T  IN  TEXT  BOOKS)  Where's  a  girl  to  learn  all  about  liar 
"problem"?  The  new  free  booklet,  "As  One  Girl  To  .Another"  tells 
all.  .Mail  name  and  address  to  P.  0.  Box  3434,  Dept.  MVl'-7,  Chicago, 
and  get  copy  postpaid  and  FREE.  (at.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pai.  Off.) 
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ARE  YOU 


Zany  a  girl  has  ruined  her  chances 
for  romance  by  not  guarding  against 
scalp  odor.  Remember— your  scalp  per- 
spires as  well  as  your  skin.  Oily  hair, 
particularly,  collects  unpleasant  odors. 
To  be  sure,  yourself,  check  up  on  your 
hat,  your  hairbrush,  your  pillow. 

There's  a  simple  way  to  be  sure  that 
your  hair  can  stand  a  "nasal  close-up". 
Shampoo  regularly  with  Packers  Pine 
Tar  Shampoo.  It  contains  pure,  medic- 
inal pine  tar— works  wonders  with  scalp 
odor  and  oily  hair.  The  delicate  pine 
scent  does  its  work,  then  disappears. 

Don't  take  a  chance.  Get  Packers 
Pine  Tar  Shampoo  today  at  any  drug, 
department  or  ten- 
cent  store.  It  will  leave 
your  hair  soft  and  lus- 
trous  —  your  scalp 
clean  and  fresh. 


PACKERS 

^^^^  /OA. 

SHAMPOO 


HIGH  ATOP 
NOB  HILL 

Yon  see  more  of  Sun  Fi  nndico 
II  hen  yoii  stop  at  tbe'C^fiirk" 


★  HOTEL  ★ 

MARK  HOPKINS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
RATES  *5.00  AND  UP 

GEO  D  SMITH 


It    had,    in    more    ways    than  one. 

He  was  a  nobody  when  he  played  Paul, 
but  the  most  finished  actor  in  Hollywood 
couldn't  have  approached  his  perform- 
ance. Every  sensitive,  impressionable 
year  he  had  lived  had  been  training  for 
this  role.  He  made  the  scene  where  Paul, 
the  soldier,  releases  a  butterfly  from  the 
wire  of  the  trench  something  immortal. 
And  it  made  him  famous.  His  name 
was  on  everyone's  lips.  In  popularity 
contests  he  was  voted  King  of  the  Movies. 
They  raised  his  salary  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  week  to  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  week.  He  should  have 
been  gloriously  happy.  Instead  he  was 
bewildered  and  heartsick  and  miserable. 

Six  months  "All  Quiet  On  The  Western 
Front"  was  in  production.  For  Lew  they 
hadn't  been  six  months  of  make-believe. 
They  had  been  six  months  of  war.  He 
had  believed  the  whine  of  the  bursting 
shells  and  the  screams  of  hate  and  the 
moans  of  the  dying. 

He  began  talking  against  war,  against 
killing.  He  began  brooding  over  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  He  began  retreating 
from  reality.  He  bought  a  telescope  and 
he  peered,  hours  on  end,  at  the  stars 
from  the  Observatory  at  Mount  Wilson. 

"I  can't  seem  to  snap  out  of  it,"  he  told 
a  friend.  "People  call  me  up  and  say, 
'Let's  do  so  and  so!'  And  I  can't.  The 
things  they  propose  seem  so  futile,  so 
silly!" 

At  last,  in  a  frantic  effort  to  shake  off 
the  depression  into  which  the  "six  months 
of  war"  had  plunged  him,  he  began  going 
out  again.  He  met  Lola  Lane.  They  fell 
in  love  and  they  were  married. 

Poor  Lew!  Poor  Lola!  They  didn't 
have  a  chance.  It  wasn't  fair  that  two 
young  things  who  were  spiritually  and 
mentally  strangers  should  love  each  other 
so  wildly. 

Lola  was  proud  of  Lew's  career.  She 
tried  to  help  him. 

"Let's  go  dancing,"  she  used  to  pro- 
pose. "Let's  give  a  party!"  "Let's  go  to 
that  shindig  Mr.  Blatz  is  giving  next 
Sunday.    We  don't  have  to  stay  long!" 

She  knew  Hollywood.  She  knew  the 
importance  of  being  seen  at  the  right 
places  with  the  right  people.  She  didn't 
underestimate  Lew's  performance  as 
Paul  Baumer.  But  she  knew  the  more 
he  was  out  of  sight  the  more  he  would 
be  out  of  mind. 

The  few  times  they  went  places  and 
did  things  Lola  wasn't  fooled  by  Holly- 


wood's insincerity.  But  she  didn't  let  it 
worry  her  too  much.  She  dressed  up  and 
looked  beautiful  and  had  fun.  Lew,  on 
the  contrary,  was  miserable.  He  practi- 
cally flinched  at  every  compliment  and 
overture  he  thought  insincere.  And 
finally  he  refused  to  go  out  any  more. 
Lola  protested.  And,  holding  himself 
tense,  Lew  buried  his  nose  in  a  book 
by  another  philosopher  he  had  discov- 
ered and  tried  not  to  hear  the  angry 
things  Lola  was  saying  to  him. 

At  last  she  divorced  him.  No  one 
blamed  her;  Lew  least  of  all. 

Then  came  a  week  end  Lew  never  will 
forget.  With  friends  he  hunted  wild  boar 
at  Catalina.  Before  they  were  out  an 
hour  he  saw  a  sow  shot  and  heard  her 
scream  like  a  woman.  And  when  her 
screams  brought  her  five  baby  pigs  run- 
ning they  were  shot,  too,  and  they,  too, 
screamed  like  humans. 

It  was  more  than  Lew  could  take.  He 
quit  the  long  argument  he  had  been 
having  with  himself.  He  knew,  for  him, 
killing  was  unforgivable,  not  only  the 
killing  of  men  but  also  the  killing  of 
animals.  He  put  his  guns  away.  He  told 
his  houseman  that  nothing  that  was  killed 
was  ever  again  to  appear  on  his  table. 

THE  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
'  Lew  was  Ginger  Rogers.  If  they  had 
met  before  Lew  became  quite  so  fixed 
in  his  habit  of  silence  and  retreat  they 
might  have  been  happy  together.  They 
had  much  in  common.  They  modeled  in 
clay.  They  sat  up  half  the  night  listening 
to  phonograph  recordings  of  the  sym- 
phonies. Over  and  over  they  played 
Tschaikowsky  and  Stravinsky.  But  at 
other  times  Ginger  couldn't  reach  Lew. 
At  other  times  he  would  read  all  night 
and  sleep  all  day  or  spend  hours  peering 
through  his  telescope  or  charting  storms 
and  air  waves  on  his  weather  map.  If 
Ginger  spoke  he  wouldn't  hear.  At  least 
he  wouldn't  answer.  More  than  once  she 
ordered  a  new  dress  for  a  particular 
party  and  he  refused,  absolutely,  to  go. 

Her  career  was  rising.  His,  inevitably, 
was  ebbing. 

They  parted,  of  course.  But  they  parted 
as  friends  and  they're  friends  still.  They 
had  dinner  together  a  few  nights  before 
Lew  left  for  that  camp  in  Oregon.  When 
he  told  Ginger  of  the  stand  he  was  aoout 
to  take  she  may  have  reminded  him, 
softly,  of  all  it  would  cost  him.  But  after 
that  you  may  be  sure  she  only  kissed 


THE  STARS  SAY  THIS  FOR  LEW  AYRES 

BY  MATILDA  TROTTER 
Pho+oplay-Movie  Mirror's  Remarkable  As+rologist 

LEW  AYRES  has  one  of  the  most  unusual  charts  ever  drawn  up.  The  stars 
foretell  conflict,  loneliness  and  despair  to  the  point  of  desperation, 
which  seem  to  reach  a  culmination  during  the  last  week  of  May,  1942.  At 
that  time  Lew  Ayres  will  go  through  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of 
his  life,  hie  will  be  in  grave  mental  and  physical  danger. 

If  he  comes  through  this  crucial  time,  July  13  marks  a  turning  point  for 
the  better.  There  is  a  breaking  up  of  the  conditions  and  ideas  which  have 
bound  him.  A  new  light  dawns  to  open  up  a  fresh  vista,  with  a  chance 
to  prove  his  true  worth,  and  around  the  last  of  August  or  early  September 
he  may  leave  this  country  on  a  secret  mission,  for  the  stars  Indicate  favor 
for  Lew  In  work  of  a  confidential  nature. 

The  month  of  October  will  be  vital  for  the  whole  world  and  It  brings 
Lew  Ayres  the  opportunity  to  return  to  public  favor  by  an  act  of  courage 
and  daring.  October  10  should  be  a  very  Important  date  for  him. 

The  turbulent  year  of  1942  ends  by  bringing  to  the  name  of  Lew  Ayres 
honor  and  distinction  from  friends  and  superiors. 

★  ★★★**■*■ 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  Movir  mirror 


him  and  hoped  he  would  find  things 
tolerable,  at  least,  along  his  way. 

Ginger  knows  what  Hollywood  has 
been  slow  to  learn — that  Lew's  as  he  is 
and  nobody  is  going  to  change  him. 

Often  he  appears  selfish  and  unreason- 
able. He's  frequently  moody.  But  he's 
completely  faithful  to  his  personal  stan- 
dards. In  his  own  fashion  he's  even 
rallied  to  this  war. 

He  gave  generously  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  refused  to  have  his  donations  publi- 
cized. He  has  conducted  three  different 
classes  in  First  Aid,  teaching  every  night 
in  the  week  but  Sunday.  And  now  he's 
ready  and  willing  to  serve  in  the  Medical 
Corps  or  any  other  noncombatant  branch 
of  the  service.  He  refuses  only  to 
shoulder  arms. 

I  remember  a  luncheon  I  had  with  Lew 
a  few  years  ago,  when  Metro  signed  him 
to  a  contract  and  his  career  was  begin- 
ning all  over  again.  He  was  supposed  to 
give  me  an  interview  about  his  years  of 
failure.  But  he  wouldn't.  The  years  he 
didn't  work,  the  years  he  sat  alone  on 
his  hilltop  seeing  practically  nobody  but 
Ken  Murray  and  Billy  Bakewell,  his 
two  close  friends,  the  years  he  spent 
reading  the  philosophers,  studying  the 
stars  and  playing  his  organ,  he  doesn't 
count  as  failure. 

"I  don't  think  a  fall  from  eminence  is 
failure,"  he  said  that  day,  "unless  you 
turn  it  into  that  by  neglecting  to  use 
the  time  it  gives  you  for  your  personal 
advantage. 

"It's  only  looking  back  that  we  ever 
know  what  helped  and  what  hindered 
us.  Often  enough  detours  from  things 
as  we  would  have  wished  them  are  what 
advance  us. 

"I  rather  believe  those  years  I  didn't 
work  are  the  most  important  years  of 
my  life.   They  didn't  advance  me  as  an 


actor,  true.  But  they  advanced  me  as  a 
human  being.  And  much  as  I  value  my 
career  I  can't  believe  my  standing  as  an 
actor  is  as  important  as  my  standing  as 
a  man." 

THAT  undoubtedly  describes  Lew's  at- 
titude today.  It  isn't  an  attitude  we 
share.  It  isn't  an  attitude  we  readily 
understand.  But  that  it  is  a  sincere  atti- 
tude is  indicated  again  by  everything 
that  Lester  F.  Miles,  Ph.D.,  an  eminent 
New  York  psychologist,  has  to  say. 

"To  make  any  professional  statement 
regarding  the  action  of  Lew  Ayres  since 
I  have  never  met  him  is  a  delicate  task," 
Doctor  Miles  writes.  "However,  the  per- 
sonal observations  of  those  who  have 
been  close  to  him  show  in  his  life  a 
series  of  systematized  delnsions. 

"His  delusions  or  beliefs — if  you  would 
call  them  beliefs — are  not  self-centered, 
related  to  his  own  body.  Otherwise  he 
would  not  be  willing  to  expose  himself 
to  danger  as  a  medical  corps  worker.  His 
delusions  or  beliefs  pertain,  instead,  to 
the  objective  world.  He  disagrees  with 
the  greedy  aggression  that  is  a  world 
trend  today.  He  also  disagrees  with  our 
democratic  desire  to  halt  that  aggression 
and  to  do  it  with  force  because  we've 
found  force  to  be  the  only  argument  the 
aggressors  understand. 

"Many  of  Lew  Ayres's  personality  traits 
and  behaviorisms  are  typical  of  the  para- 
noid temperament.  The  principle  char- 
acteristic of  this  temperament  is  a  highly 
stubborn  adherence  to  fixed  ideas — ideas 
which  are  self-formed  from  early  en- 
vironment and  result  in  a  contempt  for 
opinions  of  others  if  they  do  not  con- 
form. 

"In  all  probability  Mr.  Ayres's  com- 
plete aversion  to  force  does  not  spring 
from  witnessing  the  killing  of  animals. 
This   probably   was   only   one  instance 


which  served  to  remind  him  of  his  child- 
hood and  the  quarrels  between  his  father 
and  mother — since  it  is  squarely  upon  his 
childhood  that  the  burden  of  his  present 
beliefs  and  actions  rests.  Likely,  too, 
there  were  many  other  instances  in  his 
life,  about  which  we  know  nothing,  which 
kept  the  unhappy  memories  of  his  child- 
hood fresh  in  his  mind. 

"Actually  Mr.  Ayres's  early  environ- 
ment wounded  his  sensitive  mind  as 
deeply  and  seriously  as  a  physical  acci- 
dent might  have  wounded  his  body. 
Following  this  his  education  and  learn- 
ing, via  the  school  of  hard  knocks,  had 
a  different  effect  upon  him  than  it  would 
have  had  upon  most  people. 

"Because  we're  unable  to  see  mental 
differences  in  people  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  appreciate  these  differences  and  allow 
for  them.  Lew  Ayres  should  not  be  con- 
demned because  he  won't  fight.  He 
should  have  the  same  consideration  he 
would  receive  if  it  were  a  physical  dis- 
ability sustained  long  ago  that  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  shoulder  a  gun. 

"  A  CTUALLY  the  case  of  Lew  Ayres 
shows  what  erroneous  opinions  and 
beliefs  we  may  form  if  we  run  away 
from  our  problems  instead  of  standing 
up  to  them. 

"Lew  Ayres's  quest  for  happiness 
chased  him  into  a  self-centered  solitude. 
He  never  faced  the  realities  of  the  world 
with  any  desire  to  overcome  them  or 
their  unpleasantness.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  change  now.  Now  his 
problems  have  licked  him. 

"Fortunately  Lew  Ayres  is  only  one 
case  in  many  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Fortunately  our  country — individually 
and  en  masse — stands  up  to  its  problems 
and  licks  them." 

The  End 


More  pleasure  in  a  game  of  golf . . . 


THEN- 

even  in  1911,  when  lady  golfers 
dressed  like  this,  the  delicious 
refreshing  flavor  of  Beech -Nut 
Gum  made  golfing  more  pleasant 


. . .  AND  NOW- 

that  same  distinctive  long 
lasting  flavor  adds  enjoy 
ment  to  anything  you  do 
Try  a  package  today. 


44  i  4  m-4^A 


Beech-Nut  Gum 


The  yellow  package  . .  .  with  the  red  oval 
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Play  Truth  and  Consequences  with  Irene  Dunne 


Margaref  Hayes  in  Paramounf's  "The  G/oss  Key" 

Why  not  learn  free  how  truly  lovely  your  hair  can 
be  when  you  use  a  shampoo  made  especially  for 
your  own  particular  shade?  Golden  Glint  Shampoo 
comes  in  12  selections— each  for  a  different  hair 
shade,  each  containing  PURE  RADIEN.  One  of  these 
selections  is  made  especially  to  bring  out  a  "tiny 
tint"— a  lovely,  soft,  velvety  glow  found  only  in  hair 
of  your  own  shade. 

Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon.  We  v/ill  send  you  a 
free  sample  or,  for  a  quicker  trial,  get  a  25c  or  10c 
size  at  drug  or  variety  store. 


GOLDEN  GLINT  CO., 

Seattle 

Wash.,  Box  3366-N 

Please  send  free 

sample  for 

shade  marked  ' 

'X." 

1.  Black 

□ 

7. 

Titian  Blonde 

□ 

2.  Dark  Copper 

□ 

8. 

Golden  Blonde 

□ 

3.  Sable  Brown 

□ 

9. 

Topaz  Blonde 

□ 

4.  Golden  Brown 

□ 

10. 

Dark  Auburn 

□ 

5.  Nut  Brown 

□ 

11. 

Light  Auburn 

□ 

6.  Silver 

□ 

12. 

Lustre  Glint 

□ 

^iroat    

ANY  PHCTO  ENLARGED 


Size  8x  lO  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  foil  length 
or  bust  form ,  groups ,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc., 
or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  picture .  Safe 
return  of  original  photo  _  ,  ^  ^  _ 
guaranteed.  3  for  $1.00 

SEND  NO  MONEY  ir'TS'Ip'^Slt 

(any  size)  and  within  a  week  you  will  receive 
your  beautiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage— or  send  49o 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20* 
inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.D.  78c  plus  post- 
age or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  amazmgr 
offer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
113  S.  Jefferson  St..         Dept.  1552-H.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


if 


.y^C^  AS  ^^A 
M-ORNING  GLORY 

See  how  gloriously  young  your  skin  looks 
with  HAMPDEN'S  powder  base!  It  helps 
hide  blemishes,  faintly  '  tints' your  com- 
plexion, and  keeps  it  flower  fresh  for 
hours  and  hours. 

POlUDR-BnSE 


R-BRSE 


50c  also  25c  &  10c  sizes 
Over  18  million  sold 


(Continued  from  page  41)  of  a  steam- 
ship line.  As  a  child  I  was  thoroughly 
schooled  in  the  use  of  life  belts,  fire 
exits  on  boats,  etc.,  and  thus  uncon- 
sciously associated  danger  with  the  water. 

10.  (Q)  When  were  you  born? 

A.  (Irene  took  the  consequences.  Give 
us  a  picture  of  yourself  that  you  would 
not  release  for  publication  and  tell  us 
why.)  The  picture  Irene  had  refused  to 
release  is  shown  on  page  41.  She  is  giv- 
ing her  cook  instructions  on  the  occasion 
of  Missy's  birthday  party. 

11.  (Q)  What  one  decision  radically 
changed  your  life? 

A:  I  was  on  my  way  to  teach  school 
in  East  Chicago  when  I  decided  to'  enter 
a  voice  contest  at  the  Chicago  Musical 
College.  I  made  a  pact  with  myself:  if 
I  lost,  I  would  be  content  to  teach  school; 
if  I  won,  there  was  a  chance  I  might 
ultimately  win  real  recognition  and 
therefore  would  continue  to  try.  I  won 
the  contest. 

12.  (<p)  Do  you  prefer  Cory  Grant  or 
Charles  Boyer  as  a  leading  man? 

A.  (Irene  took  the  consequences.  Give 
us  a  picture  of  yourself  in  the  awkward 
era  from  your  private  collection.) 

13.  (Q)  Why  does  your  intimate  circle 
of  friends  include  so  few  movie  people? 

A:  Because  I  am  married  to  a  man 
who  is  not  in  the  theatrical  profession 
and  he  is  more  comfortable  in  friend- 
ships formed  outside  of  it.  Also,  such 
friendships  are  more  permanent  because 
the  people  are  more  permanently  located 
here. 

14.  (Q)  Why  have  you  always  been 
ultrareticent  about  your  private  life? 

A:  1  didn't  realize  I  was,  but,  if  so, 
it  must  be  because  I  consider  it  so  simple 
I  don't  see  how  it  can  interest  anyone. 

15.  (Q)  What  would  be  your  reaction 
to  discover  another  woman  at  a  party 
wearing  a  duplicate  of  your  dress? 

A:  I  had  just  that  happen  with  a  blue 
and  white  print  dinner  dress,  and  was  I 
heartsick!  It  was  a  new  dress  for  an 
important  affair — my  first  evening  at 
Monte  Carlo  in  New  York.  I  was  em- 
barrassed, but  I  couldn't  be  angry  be- 
cause Mr.  X,  who  sold  it  to  me  in 
Hollywood,  had  warned  me  that  there 
was  one  duplicate  which  had  been  sold 
to  a  Los  Angeles  society  woman.  And 
darned  if,  of  all  the  women  in  the  United 
States,  that  charming  lady  wasn't  seated 
at  the  next  table,  wearing  her  dress  like 
mine! 

16.  (Q)  Have  you  ever  been  played  for 
a  sucker? 

A:  Heavens,  yes!  It  is  happening  con- 
stantly. The  last  time  was  on  a  trip  to 
New  York  and,  while  it  was  a  trivial 
matter,  it  really  irked  me.  I  was  buying 
an  eyebrow  pencil  which  I  knew  cost 
twenty-five  cents  because  the  woman  just 
ahead  of  me  purchased  one  just  like  it 
for  that  price.  When  the  clerk  recognized 
me,  she  said,  "Fifty  cents!"  I  paid  it  be- 
cause I  was  on  the  spot;  if  I  objected  it 
might  cause  a  scene  and  unpleasantness 
which  anyone  in  the  limelight  cannot 
afford.  But  I'll  never  step  foot  in  that 
store  again. 

17.  (Q)  Who  is  Hollywood's  best  ofF- 
screen  dancer? 

A:  My  choice  is  George  Murphy,  be- 
cause he  doesn't  take  his  dancing  as  a 
professionally  serious  matter. 

18.  (Q)  What  is  the  most  contro- 
versial subject  in  your  household? 

A:  The  education  of  children.  Doctor 
is  inclined  to  be  strict  about  study  and 
scholastic  progress,  and  favors  private 
schools  for  our  Missy.  I  feel  there  are 
other  phases  of  development  as  important 
as  scholastic  perfection  and  believe  the 


activities  and  enviromnent  of  public 
schools  and  colleges  are  essential  to  a 
well-rounded  education. 

19.  (Q)  What  were  the  high  spots  in 
your  life  between  the  years  one  to  ten; 
ten  to  twenty;  and  twenty  to  thirty? 

A:  One  to  ten:  A  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration in  Louisville  when  a  skyrocket 
went  through  the  straw  hat  of  the  man 
next  door  and  burned  his  bald  head. 
Such  excitement!  Ten  to  twenty:  When 
a  chap  in  Madison,  Indiana,  came  home 
from  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  gave 
me  his  blue  sweater  with  the  letters  VMI 
on  it.  What  a  heart  throb!  Twenty  to 
thirty:  When  Flo  Ziegfeld  sat  in  the 
second  row  of  "Showboat"  and  sent  back 
a  personal  note  saying  I  was  wonderful! 

20.  (Q)  Who  is  Hollywood's  best 
dressed  woman  in  your  opinion? 

A.  (Irene  took  the  consequences.  Let 
us  photograph  some  of  j'our  most  cher- 
ished keepsakes.) 

21.  (Q)  Do  you  smoke  in  private  life? 
A:  Did  you  hear  I  did?  No,  I've  never 

developed  a  taste  for  it. 

22.  (Q)  Do  you  plan  to  adopt  more 
children? 

A:  I'd  like  to  have  five  or  six  if  they 
would  fit  into  the  harmony  of  our  home. 
No  immediate  plans. 

23.  (9)  Of  what  personal  habit  are 
you  ashamed? 

A:  Leaning  on  my  elbows  at  the  table. 
I  know  it's  wrong  but  I  keep  on  doing  it! 

24.  (Q)  Why  do  you  think  people  con- 
sider you  standoffish? 

A:  Because  I  do  not  tell  naughty 
stories. 

25.  (Q)  What  physical  feature  have 
you  tried  to  change? 

A:  My  eyebrows.  I  try  to  give  them 
a  higher  arch  than  nature  effected. 

26.  (Q)  What  do  you  consider  your 
best  quality  as  a  wife? 

A:  The  consideration  I  try  to  have  for 
others. 

27.  (Q)  And  the  worst  quality  as  a 
wife? 

A:  My  lack  of  punctuality  at  mealtime. 
The  End 


Irene  pays  off  for  not  answer- 
ing Question  20  by  releasing  a 
picture  of  her  most  cherished 
keepsakes.  They  are  (above)  a 
music  box  given  her  by  a  direc- 
tor, a  fan,  the  gift  of  a  great 
actress  to  whom  Irene  has  always 
looked  for  inspiration,  and  a  rosa-, 
ry,  given  her  by  a  very  close  wom- 
an friend  whom  she  knew  long  ago 
and  whose  courage  has  always 
been  a  stirring  memory  to  her 
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{Continued  from  page  19)  "Hold  Back 
The  Dawn":  A  mist  of  human  tears 
rises  on  a  glorious  new  day. 

"How  Green  Was  My  Valley":  Nos- 
talgia for  lost  youth  re-creates  a  beau- 
tiful scene. 

"Shanghai  Gesture  ':  Ham,  and  stale 
ham  at  that. 

"Dumbo":  Animals  are  certainly  nicer 
than  people  and  Walt  Disney  knows 
it. 

"Sergeant  York":  Spirit  of  76  grown 
up  into  long-legged  Gary  Cooper. 

"Bahama  Passage":  Would  make  a 
beautiful  magazine  cover,  period. 

Mrs.  Sylvia  S.  Pitkin, 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
Dream  Stuff 

SINCE  cinematically  feasting  upon  "Song 
Of  The  Islands,"  my  song  has  been  of 
Grable! 

To  express  in  twenty  or  thirty  dozen 
words  what  she  does  with  one  sweep  of 
her  lashes;  to  be  as  enchanting  in  one 
of  Adrian's  super-dup>er  models  as  she 
is  in  a  handful  of  straw;  to  be  as  capti- 
vating in  a  lifetime  as  she  is  with  a 
mere  half-smile! 

"Blue  Shadows  and  White  Gardenias!" 
If  these  attainments  could  be  mine,  I'd 
wade  the  South  Seas,  weave  a  grass  skirt 
and  smile  enigmatically  while  Victor 
Mature  whispered  softly,  "Sing  Me  A 
Song  Of  The  Islands"! 

Well,  gee,  I  can  dream,  can't  I? 
Sincerely, 
RuBYE  M.  Chapman, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Speak  For  Yourself 

$1.00  PRIZE 

Breaking  the  Rules 

AA  AYBE  it  is  because  women  are  First 
Aid  conscious  as  never  before  with 
thousands  of  them  studying  in  Red  Cross 
First  Aid  classes.  Anyway,  the  movies 
better  pay  attention  to  the  simple  "must" 
and  "must  not"  rules  of  First  Aid. 

Barbara  Stanwyck  in  "You  Belong  To 
Me"  disobeyed  all  the  first  rules — and  she 
was  supposed  to  be  a  doctor  with  three 
years'  experience!  When  Henry  Fonda 
landed  upside  down  in  a  snowbank.  Dr. 
Barbara  yanked  him  violently  enough  to 
cause  considerable  damage  to  possible 
fractures — Rule  1:  Do  not  cause  fvn-ther 
injury  to  the  victim.  She  jackknifed  him 
off  the  ground — Rule  2:  Keep  patient  ly- 
ing down.  She  propped  his  head  and 
shoulders  up  against  her  on  the  sled — 
very  pleasant,  no  doubt,  but  what  about 
Rule  3:  Move  only  in  lying  position. 

And  her  hair-do.  Shades  of  sanitation! 
It  was  neither  appropriate  for  a  doctor's 
office  nor  becoming  to  an  otherwise  at- 
tractive woman. 

Your  feminine  public  is  awake,  Mr. 
Movie-Maker,  so  watch  your  (First  Aid) 
steps. 

Lillian  Morse, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

\A/HEN  the  name  of  Jack  Benny  is 
mentioned,  most  people  think  of  his 
famous  radio  program.  Few  think  of  him 
as  a  great  screen  star,  which  he  really 
is.  His  performances  in  his  two  most 
recent  pictures,  "Charley's  Aunt"  and  "To 
Be  Or  Not  To  Be"  were  really  something 


to  rival  the  works  of  such  celebrated 
actors  as  Spencer  Tracy,  Clark  Gable, 
and  others. 

Frank  Duffev, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I  PREDICT— yes,  I  realize  that  this 
'  world  is  full  of  people  making  predic- 
tions— but  I  still  take  it  upon  myself  to 
predict  that  before  long  the  top  man  in 
movies  is  going  to  be — Humphrey  Bogart. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  Hollywood 
powers  don't  try  to  rush  him  into  a  lot 
of  inferior  films,  and  that  they  do  not, 
for  fear  of  typing  him  as  a  tough  guy, 
start  casting  him  as  a  social  secretary  or 
a  ballet  dancer.  I  like  Bogart  and  I  like 
him  bad! 

Edith  Zittler, 
Chicago,  111. 

I  'VE  had  a  very  enjoyable  experience — 
'  the  experience  of  seeing  a  new  and  re- 
freshing "star."  That  word  might  be 
rushing  it  a  bit,  but  I  think  his  brilliant 
acting  will  shine  forth  and  make  him  a 
star  in  Hollywood's  heaven. 

I'm  speaking  of  Paul  Hernried;  the 
movie  I  saw  was  "Joan  Of  Paris" — a  most 
unusual  yet  enjoyable  picture. 

So  let's  be  hospitable  to  our  foreign 
actor  and  treat  him  to  another  fine  part, 
and  thereafter  I'll  leave  Charles  Boyer 
for  the  rest  of  you. 

Marjorie  Beard, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

IN  "Kings  Row"  Ann  Sheridan  was  as 
'  real  as  the  girl  next  door.  Why  not 
keep  her  in  this  type  of  role  instead  of 
giving  her  glamour  parts? 

Ruth  Sholtz, 
Norwood,  O. 


HOT  WEATHER 
CALLS  FOR  LIFEBUOY-THE  ONLY  POPULAR 
SOAP  ESPECIALLY  MADE  TO  STOP  "B  O." 


BATHE 
DAILY 
WITH 


FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE 

IT  STOPS  B.o: 


JULY.  1942 
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DONT  tUI 
CUTICLE 


Good-by  to  Marriage,  Hello  to  Romance 


REMOVE  CUTICLE  THIS 
QUICK,  EASY  WAY... USE 

TRIMAL 

(PRONOUNCED  TRIM-ALL) 

Don't  let  ugly,  rough  cuticle  spoil 
the  appearance  of  your  nails  . . . 

Get  this  remarkable  cuticle  preparation 
right  away.  And  you'll  soon  understand 
why  thousands  of  women  are  adopting 
this  new  way  to  nail  beauty,  that  elimi- 
nates dangerous  cutting.  •  Here's  all  you  do: 
Wrap  cotton  around  the  end  of  manicure 
stick.  Saturate  with  TRIMAL  and  apply 
to  cuticle.  Wutch  dead  cuticle  soften.  "Wipe 
it  away  with  a  towel.  It's  simple!  It's  easy!- 

Comf)lete  u  ilh 
Manicure  Stick 
and  Cotton 


Trimal  Laboratories/  Inc. 

1229  So.  La  Brea  Ave..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


•  •  •  •  DE  LUXE  NATURAL  TONE  •  •  •  • 

•  ENLARGEMENTS 

•  2  for  only  29c  ea.  Just  send  this  ad  with  any  photo 
%  Send  No  Mone^  but  pay  pluB  postage  on  delivery, 
^  P  D  P  F  **  ^  ^'  Studio  Folder  with  each  Oil 

•  r  ■»  E  E   Colored  Enlargement.  Offer  good  hret 

•  order  only.  Negsonly20c  Dep  S43.  N.Y.  Art  Service 

•  •  •  •    SSOO  Mosholu  Ave.,  New  York   •  •  • 


_lt  works 
while  you  walk 

•  That's  right.  While  you  walk 
Blue-Jay  Corn  Plasters  work  two 
important  ways.  First,  the  soft  felt 
pad  lifts  ofl  pressure.  Then  the 
Blue-Jay  medication  gently  loosens 
the  corn  so  that  in  a  few  days  it 
may  be  easily  removed — including 
the  pain-producing  "core."* 

  Blue-Jay  Corn 

Plasters  cost  very 
little — only  a  few 
cents  to  treat 
each  corn  —  at  all 
drug  and  toilet 
Felt  pad  (A)  helps  goods  counters, 
relieve  pain  by 
removing  pres- 
sure. Medication 
(B)  acts  on  corn. 


Inafewdayscorn 
ISKently  loosened 
soltmay  be  easily 
removed  • 


£  BLACK 


BLIEJAY 


PLASTERS 


'  stuhhorn  cases  triaj/  TcquUc  vwre  than  on*  a  >irUraHon. 


(Continued  jrom  page  65)  complete  con- 
cern for  his  welfare  will  always  remain 
in  Ann's  heart. 

There  followed  days  and  months  of  de- 
spair. Finally,  Ann  decided  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  Hedy  Lamarr.  Originally  they 
met  at  a  party  given  by  Fred  and  Lily 
MacMurray.  It  was  a  sincere  friendship 
right  from  the  start.  Hedy  knew  what 
Ann  was  going  through.  She  had  recently 
gone  through  the  same  thing  herself. 

Hedy  was  good  for  Ann.  She  was 
warm,  understanding  and  considerate.  At 
the  time,  Hedy  was  working  in  a  picture. 
Ann  spent  her  days  playing  with 
Jamsie,  Hedy's  small  adopted  son,  tak- 
ing long  walks.  One  day  she  was 
just  returning  to  the  house.  As  she 
turned  up  the  driveway,  someone  across 
the  street  called  her  name.  Ann  turned. 
Robert  Sterling  came  running  toward 
her.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met 
face  to  face  since  Bob  had  played  opposite 
her  in  "Ringside  Maisie."  They  shook 
hands.  There  was  nothing  eventful  in 
the  meeting.  Hedy  came  along  just  then. 
She  hadn't  known  that  she  and  Bob  were 
neighbors.  They  all  went  for  a  swim  in 
Hedy's  pool.  Bob  stayed  on  for  supper. 

Next  day  Ann  moved  back  to  her  own 
home  again.  That  evening,  after  dinner, 
she  was  sitting  alone  in  front  of  her 
fireplace.  Robert,  the  butler,  came  in 
and  said  that  Bob  Sterling  was  at  the 
front  door.  The  luxury  of  someone  to 
talk  to  suddenly  seemed  so  important. 
Arm  fixed  Bob  a  drink  and  they  started 
to  talk.  Bob  was  amusing,  optimistic, 
filled  with  the  rosy  glow  of  life  and  liv- 
ing. He  poked  fun  at  himself.  He  spoke 
seriously  of  himself.  Ann  remained  a 
thoroughly  appreciative  and  understand- 
ing audience. 

THE  next  day  Bob  sent  flowers.  Could 
'  he  have  a  date?  Ann  explained  that 
crowds  suddenly  seemed  to  panic  her. 
Would  he  dine  at  her  house?  After 
dinner  they  went  for  a  drive.  Bob  sug- 
gested an  out  of  the  way  eating  spot 
near  Pasadena.  Just  the  place  for  a 
midnight  sandwich.  No,  there  wouldn't 
be  more  than  a  half  a  dozen  people  in  the 
place. 

Once  they  got  inside,  it  was  too  late 
to  turn  back.  The  place  was  literally 
crawling  with  jitterbugs.  Bob  knew  this 
and  had  purposely  deceived  Ann  to  help 
bring  her  out  of  herself.  Before  long 
they  were  out  jitterbugging  with  the 
mob.  Ann  laughed  until  she  cried.  All 
evening  long  something  nice  had  been 
creeping  into  Bob's  eyes.  He  was  re- 
spectful, thoughtful,  courteous.  So  dif- 
ferent from  those  tired  Hollywood  bach- 
elors, Ann  thought  to  herself. 

This  was  the  beginning.  Bob  begged 
to  see  Ann  as  often  as  possible.  Being 
one  of  Hollywood's  most  eligible  men, 
he  was  constantly  in  demand.  To  all 
invitations  he  said  thank  you  very  much. 
And  took  Ann  to  the  movies.  Neither 
liked  night  clubs,  so  they  attended  only 
on  rare  occasions.  They'd  double  date 
with  the  Ray  Millands.  Recently  with 
George  Montgomery  and  Hedy  Lamarr. 
Ann  plays  tennis.  Bob  likes  golf.  Each 
took  up  the  other's  game. 

If  Bob  has  serious  intentions,  certainly 
no  one  knows  them  but  himself.  Judging 
by  the  way  he  constantly  looks  at  Ann, 
the  devoted  attentions  he  pays  her,  he  is 
a  man  in  love.  To  intimate  friends  he 
has  admitted  that  Ann  is  the  most  fem- 
inine girl  he  has  ever  known.  "She 
always  looks  so  scrubbed  and  cleaned," 
he  once  expressed  it. 

Another  quality  that  appeals  to  Bob  is 


Ann's  complete  lack  of  brittleness.  He 
loathes  hard-boiled  women,  the  super- 
ficial ones  and  the  insincere. 

Bob  likes  to  kid  Ann  because  she  can 
take  it.  And  give  it  right  back  to  him. 
Once  someone  asked  him  if  he  thought 
Ann  was  pretty.  He  winced  and  called 
her  a  "Funny  Face."  The  story  got  back 
to  Ann  and  she  loved  it.  Bob  has  never 
ceased  telling  her  how  beautiful  she  is, 
ever  since. 

Ann  has  never  given  any  indication  to 
Bob,  or  anyone  else,  that  their  friendship 
will  end  at  the  altar.  In  the  first  place 
she  isn't  legally  free.  Just  recently  she 
got  her  first  divorce  papers.  Many  strange 
and  unpredictable  things  can  happen  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  she  must  wait 
for  her  final  decree.  Marriage  is  a  serious 
proposition  to  Ann.  It  involves  mutual 
sharing  and  above  everything  else — com- 
panionship. During  her  years  of  mar- 
riage to  Roger  Pryor,  a  great  deal  of  her 
time  was  spient  alone.  Often  when  she 
needed  Roger,  he  was  out  on  tour  with 
his  band.  Naturally,  this  wasn't  to  his 
liking,  either,  but  he  had  to  make  a 
living. 

Absence  does  strange  things  to  p)eople 
who  were  once  in  love.  They  learn  not 
to  depend  on  each  other.  By  the  time 
they  get  back  together  again,  they've 
lost  the  momentum  of  marriage.  "They 
have  little  or  nothing  in  common.  Nice 
people  like  Ann  and  Roger  struggle 
valiantly  to  save  it.  Usually  the  results 
are  hopeless. 

THOUGH  there  may  never  be  a  mar- 
'  riage,  Ann  will  always  appreciate  Bob's 
friendship.  The  loyalty  that  is  such  a 
strong  part  of  her  nature  recognizes  the 
great  part  he  played  in  restoring  her  faith 
and  confidence.  She  found  his  humor 
contagious;  his  curiosity  about  life  and 
people  refreshing;  his  enthusiastic  par- 
ticipation in  State  Guard  drills  and  First 
Aid  activities  inspiring.  She  respected 
his  intelligent  acting  ability — she'd  ad- 
mired his  work  before  in  "The  Penalty," 
"Two-Faced  Woman"  and  "Johnny 
Eager." 

That  Ann  and  Bob  would  make  their 
marriage  a  success,  there  is  little  doubt. 
They  share  the  same  mutual  friendships. 
Both  love  good  music.  Both  are  fond  of 
children,  home  life,  spwrts. 

At  the  inception  of  their  friendship, 
Ann  and  Bob  had  an  imderstanding. 
Each  was  to  go  out  when  and  with  whom 
he  pleased.  So  don't  be  surprised  if,  on 
occasion,  you  see  either  being  the  other 
half  of  a  new  twosome. 

In  the  meantime  the  ensuing  year  will 
tell  the  tale.  Ann's  career  is  as  bright 
and  shiny  as  a  new  dollar.  Mr.  Mayer 
himself  predicts  that  Ann,  together  with 
Judy  Garland  and  Mickey  Rooney,  is 
a  white  hope  on  the  M-G-M  lot. 

Bob  is  on  the  way  up.  With  every 
picture  his  work  improves.  Everyone  has 
a  good  word  to  say  for  htm.  Even  Clark 
Gable,  trying  to  bear  up  under  his  recent 
sorrow,  went  out  of  his  way  to  help  Bob, 
when  they  worked  together  in  "Some- 
where I'll  Find  You." 

But  there's  still  a  war  to  be  fought. 
No  young  man  today,  not  even  one 
with  mother,  father  and  two  sisters  de- 
pendent on  him,  as  are  Bob's,  can  know 
what  moment  he  may  be  called.  It  would 
be  sheer  folly  for  Ann  and  Bob  even  to 
think  of  planning  ahead  for  a  year. 

Will  Ann  Sothern  eventually  marry 
Bob  Sterling?  Personally,  we  think  the 
evidence  is  against  them. 

Our  case  rests. 

The  End. 
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Round-Up  of  Pace  Setters 

(Continued  jrom  page  47)  apuroached 
and  said,  "My  name's  Taylor.  Bob  Tay- 
lor. There's  a  good  part  in  my  next 
picture  you  should  play."  Van  thanked 
him,  read  the  script  of  "Johnny  Eager" 
and  set  right  out  to  cinch  the  part,  going 
from  one  producer  to  another  as  he  was 
directed.  For  days  Van  made  the  rounds, 
haunting  offices,  giving  forth  with  argu- 
ments, talking  his  head  off,  only  to  dis- 
cover it  was  all  a  rib — he'd  been  set  for 
the  part  from  the  first. 

The  storms  of  Hollywood  affect  Van 
little — except  to  feed  fuel  to  his  capacity 
for  worry.  He's  a  natural-born  worrier 
and  thrives  on  it.  He's  a  honey,  too,  and 
a  bachelor,  though  the  latest  rumor  hints 
of  a  surprise  marriage  to  Frances  Neal. 

He's  a  guy's  guy  and  one  everyone 
likes.  What's  more,  he's  a  star  in  the 
making.  So  write  down  the  name  "Van 
Heffin"  and  watch  it  grow  on  every  thea- 
ter marquee  in  the  land. 

U  OW  Smart  Is  Anne? 

'  '  Arme  Baxter  always  wanted  to  be  an 
actress,  except,  of  course,  when,  at  the 
age  of  ten,  her  fickle  fancy — which  was 
very  fickle,  indeed — strayed  off  into  tem- 
porary yearning  ambitions  for  the  ballet. 

So  at  thirteen  she  began  her  studies, 
enrolling  in  the  Theodora  Irvine  school  of 
drama  in  New  York.  At  one  of  their 
plays  Aime  was  seen  by  a  director  who 
chose  her  for  a  role  with  Frankie  Thomas 
in  the  stage  play  "Dear  Brutus."  At 
thirteen  she  was  on  the  way. 

A  year's  study  with  Mme.  Maria  Ou- 
spenskaya  followed,  with  Anne  also  tak- 
ing in  the  fine  old  points  of  geography, 
algebra  and  geometry  at  the  exclusive 
Brearley  School.  Then  came  summer 
stock  with  Karen  Morley  in  "Susan  And 
God"  and,  in  the  fall  (this  was  1938),  a 
role  with  Eva  Le  Gallienne  in  "Madame 
Capet." 

Katherine  Brown  of  the  David  Selznick 
organization,  who  had  known  Anne  for 
some  time,  suggested  the  budding  star 
take  a  test  for  movies.  The  test  was  so 
good  Anne  almost  landed  the  Joan  Fon- 
taine role  in  "Rebecca."  Only  her  ex- 
treme youth  prevented. 

But  M-G-M  saw  the  test  and  into 
"Twenty  Mule  Team"  went  little  Anne, 
and  then  over  to  Fox,  the  studio  that 
put  her  under  contract.  A  role  as  one  of 
the  shy  heroines  in  "Charley's  Aunt" 
was  followed  by  the  lead  opposite  Dana 
Andrews  in  "Swamp  Water,"  playing 
Walter   Brennan's  daughter. 

About  this  time  Orson  the  Welles  heard 
of  the  little  eighteen-year-old  wonder 
and  grabbed  her  off  for  the  romantic  lead 
in  his  own  production,  "The  Magnificent 
Ambersons." 

Born  in  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  Anne 
and  her  parents  moved  to  Rye,  New  York, 
when  she  was  just  seven.  Anne  claims 
she  didn't  inherit  one  iota  of  the  talent  of 
her  famous  architect  uncle,  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright.  She  can't  even  draw  a  decent 
picture  of  a  house.  But  she  can  scramble 
eggs  a  la  heavenly.  In  fact,  those  ex- 
tremely small  hands  of  Anne's  are  right 
perky  in  the  culinary  field.  But,  alas, 
Anne  herself  is  a  bit  on  the  pleasingly 
rounded  side  and  must  needs  watch  her 
P's  (for  pastry)  and  Q's  (for  quarts  of 
ice  cream). 

She  wears  her  brown  hair  in  a  sleek, 
smooth  and  rather  high  pompadour.  (She 
wears  a  rat  inside  the  pomp.) 

She  lives  with  her  mother  in  Westwood, 
while  her  father,  who  is  sales  manager 
of  Frankfort  Distilleries,  holds  down  the 
fort  in  the  East. 

No  great  romance  clutters  up  little 
Anne's  life  nor  dop«:  she  intend  r.np  shall 
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^  FABRICS  ARE 
GETTING  SCARCE! 

Protect*  Your  Precious  Dresses 
and  Undies  Against  Underarn\ 
"Perspiration  Rot  '  With  Nonsp-' 
NONSPI  CHECKS  PERSPIRATION 
I  TO  3  DAYS -WITHOUT  INJURING 
DELICATE  UNDERARM  SKIN  PORES! 

1.  Removes  embarrassins  odor  by  checkms 
flow  of  perspiration  under  the  arms. 

2.  Safe  and  convenient  to  use.  Will  not 
irritate  skin. 

3.  A  clear,  clean  liquid.  Easy  to  apply..- 
dries  quickly. 

4  *"Analysis  of  NONSPI  and  applied  tests 
of  its  use  has  been  completed  by  the  Bureau 
...No  damage  can  be  done  to  the  textile 
if  the  user  follows  your  instructions." 

CS.sned)  ^  yrUr^^^ 

BETTER  Fabrics  TESTING  Bureau  inc 

OFFICIAL  LABDHATDRY  OT 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  ORY  BDDU5  A55DCIAT1DN 
Buy  Nonspi  of  your  favorife 
drug  or  department  store 

NONSPI 

A  SKIN-SAFE,  FABRIC-SAFE 
DEODORANT  AND  ANTl-PERSPIRANT ! 


PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE  MIRROR 
ANNOUNCES  A  NEW  FASHION  FEATURE! 

• 

Biidget-wise  fashions  for  you!  Where  to 
buy  them,  what  to  pay  for  them,  hov\ 
to  wear  them.  Watch  PHOTOPLA^  - 
MOVIE  MIRROR'S  Fashion  Clinic  put 
the  spot-hght  on  /VV  (nv7i  readers!  Learn 
how  you  can  look  as  smart  as  a  star! 
See  page  62! 


GENUINE  SUlRHWi 


ONE  OF  THE  EARLY  GOOD  NEIGHBORS 

For  years  this  rugged  Mexican  sandal 
has  brought  cool  comfort  to  Amer- 
ican feet.  Like  a  true  "Good  Neighbor'* 
there  is  no  price  increase  for  1942, 
Each  pair  is  an  original  creation,  beau- 
tifully handcrafted  in  natural  beige 
leather  (also  white,  plain  weave).  Send 
foot  outline,  mention  shoe  size.  We  guar- 
antee immediate  delivery  and  a  fit  in 
any  size  for  men  or  women. 


Please  send  pairs  Huaraches. 

Outline  of  foot  enclosed,  size  

Name  

Address  


7/w  QrD  ||yjE>(BCO  5HOP 

D  SANTA  FE-NEW  MEXICO 


CORNSCALLUSES 


Quick — easy.  Just  rub  it  on. 
Relieves  Ingrown  Nails.  Jars, 
30c  and  50c.  At  your  druggist. 
Economical!  Money  refund- 
ed if  not  satisfied.  The  Moss 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


REMOVED 
W/TH 

MOSCO 


11  Minute  Shamvool 

]Vet«  11  .     Helps  k«P  I'ght 

and  hiS*^''^  „lole  week.  Safe, 
took. for  a  *7;ive  hair  bcaut;fun"gj^„dex 
dren  s  hair.  To        .hampoo  je  ha.r. 

radiance,  .top  «»    jj  shades  o«  °'""^o  and 
Golden  R";|^iJ°Gct  Blondcx  Sha'^P^^ores. 
Doth  <:°".''"  at  IOC.  drug  anddep^^^ 
Golden  Rmsca^^^_^^^^^^H 


for  many  a  day.  "I  play  the  field,"  she 
says  and  means  it.  But  when  The  One 
does  come  along,  he  must  have  a  sense 
of  humor,  dance  well,  talk  intelligently, 
listen  well,  and  possess  a  straightforward 
honesty. 

How's  about  it,  lads?  Covild  Anne 
mean  y-o-u,  do  you  think? 

SHE  Got  What  She  Wanted: 
Battling  the  California  school  system 
singlehanded  is  a  good  deal — like  a 
one-man  revolution  against  a  turned- 
over  beehive.  Even  if  you  got  anywhere, 
you'd  be  too  stung  to  care. 

But  Ann  Ayars  succeeded.  The  fact  that 
she  was  a  native  daughter  born  in  Bever- 
ly Hills  may  have  been  a  factor  in  her 
favor,  but,  anyway,  she  took  her  stand 
freshman  year.  She  wanted  French  and 
drama  right  away  and  four  good  years 
of  it. 

She  went  after  every  available  bit  of 
drama  she  could  get.  In  English  she  de- 
manded to  read  lives  of  dramatists  and 
their  plays.  She  struggled,  argued  and 
talked  herself  hoarse  and  she  got  what 
she  wanted,  for  when  Ann  graduated 
from  Beverly  Hills  High  School  she  could 
speak  French  fluently  and  perform  as 
well  as  any  pupil  in  a  school  of  drama. 

Her  first  three  years  of  grade  school 
were  spent  in  Italy  where  her  father,  a 
voice  coach,  and  her  mother,  a  teacher 
of  piano,  had  taken  her  for  several  years' 
stay.  Her  father,  Quirino  Pellicciotti, 
does  not  believe  a  voice  should  be 
trained  until  maturity,  so  after  high 
school  Ann  and  her  father  went  to  work 
on  her  voice.  In  less  than  three  years 
Ann  was  giving  concerts;  in  fact  was 
spotted  by  Irving  Kumin,  associate  cast- 
ing director  of  Warners,  and  was  given 
a  test.  Her  performance  was  superb,  but 
her  face,  delicate  and  sensitively  fash- 
ioned with  diametrically  opposed  fea- 
tures, looked  awful.  Warners  let  her  go, 
but  Irving  Kumin  was  so  sure  Ann  was 
a  find  he  telephoned  Billy  Grady  of 
M-G-M  who  sent  for  Ann.  They  ex- 
perimented with  make-up  for  her  and  at 
every  opportunity  Billy  had  her  make 
production  tests,  which  means  reading 
Norma  Shearer's  or  Joan  Crawford's  or 
Roz  Russell's  lines  opposite  the  male  star 
for  testing  purposes.  The  exj>erience  was 
invaluable.  When  Hal  Roach  telephoned 
Grady  one  day  for  a  girl  who  could  both 
act  and  sing  for  a  short  called  "Fiesta," 
Ann  got  the  job. 

While  she  was  testing  opposite  Lew 
Ayres  for  a  Kildare  picture,  "Dr.  Kil- 
dare's  Victory,"  Director  Van  Dyke  be- 
came so  sold  on  her  she  stayed  in  the 
film  as  the  society  girl. 

Soft  clouds  of  dark  hair  frame  her 
olive,  oval-shaped  face.  She's  small,  only 
five  feet  three  inches,  still  sure  of  what 
she  wants,  which  isn't  to  become  a  sing- 
ing star  who  acts,  but  an  actress  who 
sings. 

She's  an  only  child,  gets  thin  and 
irritable  when  not  working  and  com- 
pletely happy  and  healthy  when  she  is. 
Her  two  Siamese  cats,  Nanki  Poo  and 
Pitti-Sing,  are  her  loves.  Boy  friends 
enter  her  life  only  on  week  ends,  the  rest 
of  the  time  being  given  to  work. 

She  should  succeed;  Hollywood's  fa- 
vorite birthday  sign  of  Leo  is  hers. 

And,  oh  yes,  she's  changing  the  Japa- 
nese names  of  her  cats  to  Bud  and 
Buddy! 

TWO  Feet  In  Heaven: 

'  Reverend  Andrews  was  on  the  move 
again,  his  little  flock — consisting  of  wife, 
seven  sons  and  one  daughter — tagging 
along  to  a  new  church  and  a  new  con- 
gregation. At  Uvalde,  Texas,  the  band 
of  pilgrims  paused  long  enough  for  son 


Dana  to  attend  grade  school  and  high 
school  in  near-by  Huntsville.  Dana  even 
managed  a  diploma  from^  Sam  Houston 
College  and  then  decided  he'd  like  to 
be  a  singer. 

If  you  saw  Dana  in  "Swamp  Water" 
and  as  the  gangster  bully  in  "Ball  Of 
Fire"  you  know  he  didn't  end  up  a 
singer.  What  he  eventually  became  was 
an  actor  and  a  mighty  fine  one  but, 
friends  and  Romans,  the  water  that 
passed  under  the  bridge  'ere  that  came 
to  pass! 

After  college  Dana  managed  to  save 
one  thousand  whole  dollars  in  two  years' 
hard  work  at  odd  jobs.  He  decided  to 
take  New  York  by  storm.  The  storm 
turned  out  to  be  a  mere  drizzle,  with 
Dana  spending  his  entire  roll  in  two 
weeks  and  landing  back  in  Texas,  broke. 

Two  years  later,  leaving  behind  him  a 
good  job  as  chief  accountant  for  Tobin's, 
Incorporated,  in  Austin,  Dana  struck  out 
for  Hollywood,  the  foot-and-thumb  way. 
He  was  going  to  be  a  singer.  He  ended 
up  a  gas-station  attendant  in  Van  Nuys, 
a  suburban  town  out  in  the  VaUey. 

And  then  came  Fate.  Mr.  Fate  in  the 
genial  form  of  Rlr.  Stanley  Toomey,  a 
citizen  of  Van  Nuys,  offered  to  aid  Dana 
in  his  singing  aspirations  if  Dana  would 
forget  his  operatic  ambitions  and  get 
down  to  modern  warbling.  Dana  hesi- 
tated and  then  gave  in.  Mr.  Toomey 
staked  Dana  to  fifty  dollars  a  week  and  a 
car — with  free  gas  and  oil — while  Dana 
practiced  his  head  off. 

It  wasn't  good  enough.  An  agent 
promptly  advised  Mr.  Toomey  and  Dana 
that  singing  without  acting  ability  was 
the  bunk.  All  right,  then,  Mr.  Toomey 
said,  Dana  should  act.  So  over  to  the 
Pasadena  Community  Theater  trekked 
our  brown-haired  (wavy),  hazel-eyed, 
six-foot  hero  to  study  dramatics  while 
Mr.  Toomey  paid.  Instead  of  Dana's 
begging  his  benefactor  not  to  grow  im- 
patient, it  was  the  other  way  around. 

"Stick  to  it,"  Mr.  Toomey  urged  for 
three  long  years.  When  small  bits  were 
offered  his  protege  in  movies,  Mr. 
Toomey  was  the  first  to  say  "nay."  "Hold 
out  for  a  good  contract,"  he  advised  and 
finally  it  came — in  double  doses — for  no 
sooner  had  Samuel  Goldwyn  signed  Dana 
than  Twentieth  Century-Fox  bought  half 
his  contract.  The  latter  studio  thrust 
him  into  "Belle  Starr"  as  Ma]or  Craxl, 
then  "The  Cisco  Kid,"  next  made  him 
the  young  land  agent  in  "Tobacco  Road" 
and  currently  is  counting  on  him  to  shine 
in  "Thunder  Birds." 

While  attending  the  Pasadena  Com- 
munity Theater  Dana  met  and  fell  in 
love  with  Mary  Todd  of  Santa  Monica. 
They  were  mai-ried  quietly  among  a  few 
puzzled,  bewildered  friends  who  couldn't 
understand  why  Mary  would  marry  a 
man  with  a  beard.  The  beard  was  an 
order  from  the  studio  for  "Swamp  Water." 

"A  honeymoon  with  a  beard  isn't  so 
hot,"  Dana  says  thoughtfully. 

Of  course,  it  wouldn't  be  Holl>n,vood 
if  they  didn't  order  the  beard  shaved  off 
after  the  honeymoon  was  over  and  even 
before  the  picture  started.  That's  what 
makes  actors  so  fruit-cakey,  if  you  know 
what  we  mean. 

Dana  Andi'ews  is  quiet  and  home- 
loving,  still  living  in  Van  Nuys,  far  from 
Hollywood's  hurly-burly.  He  wants  to 
grow  slowly  on  the  screen.  His  bride 
and  Dana's  seven-year-old  son  by  the 
wife  that  died  several  years  ago  get 
along  beautifully. 

He  can  pay  back  his  benefactor  now 
with  interest  and  we,  the  Dana  Andrews 
fans,  can  pay  him  back  by  shouting  our 
appreciation  for  the  product  of  a  man's 
faith  and  judgment. 

The  End. 

PHOTOPLAY  combiiicd  icith  movie  mirror 


QUICK  RELIEF 

SUMMER 
^^TEETHING 


EXPERIENCED  Mothers  know 
that  summer  teething  must  not 
be  triHed  with  — that  summer  up- 
sets due  to  teething  may  seriously 
interfere  with  Baby's  progress. 

Relieve  your  Baby's  teething 
pains  this  summer  by  rubbing  on 
Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  —  the 
actual  prescription  of  a  famous 
Baby  specialist.  It  is  eflFective  and 
economical,  and  has  been  used 
and  recommended  by  millions  of 
Mothers.  Your  druggist  has  it. 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING  LOTION 
Just  rub  it  on  the  gums 

Buy  it  from  your  druggist  today 


ARTHUR  MURRAY'S 
THE  LATEST  DANCE  STEPS 

\rthur  Murray's  Dance  Book  contains  over 
iO  photographs  and  diagrams  that  show  you 
■xactly  how  to  do  the  Waltz,  Fox  Trot, 
^humba,  La  Conga,  Tango,  Collegiate  Dip. 
Shag.  Lindv  Hop  and  other  popular  dances. 
The  price  of  ARTHUR  MURRAY'S  DANCE 
BOOK  is  amazingly  small — only  25c  and  we 
Da\  the  postage.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
3artholomew  House.  Inc.,  Dept.  P-7,  205  E. 
I2nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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DIAMOND  RINGS 

'  Just  to  Rei  acquainted  hiII  send  you  smart  new  yetluw  guld 
I  ilate  encagemfnl  ring  or  Hedding  ring.  /?o</iance  design  engage- 
.  nenf.  ring  set  with  flashing,  simulated  diamond  solitaire  with  six 
I  .ide  stones.  Wedding  ring  has  band  of  brilliants  set  in  exquisite 
,  ionrymoon  Design  mounting.  Either  ring  only  $100  or  both  for 
il.79  SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  name  and  ring^isCk 
A  '  ir  ring  10  clays  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order  now  ! 

'  EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.. 


"Thanks   to   CHICA(;'i    -MiiMJi,  of 
M'KSIXG,  I  am  able  to  support  u.  i    ;  little 

-    !   ■  ^vrites  Mrs.  W.  C.  H..  of  TeXds.  unt-  ut  the 
.    l^  of  graduates  of  this  4 3 -year-old  school. 
1.   can  prepare  yourself  at  home  to  be  a 
i practical  nurse.    High  School  not  necessary. 
STUDENT   EARNS  $25  WEEKLY!  Mrs.   R.  W. 
writes.   "Was  still  training  when  I  took  my  first 
<ase  at  $25  a  week!"    Many  others  also  earn  while 
learning.  Easy  payments.  Equipment  included.  Men 
and  women.  18  to  60.   SEND  COUPON  NOW. 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF  NURSING 

Dept.  187,  100  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicaflo,  til. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 


City  


Danger — Popularity  Ahead! 

(Continued  jrom  page  49)  I  knew,  I'd 
won  a  scholarship  or  two.  Gracious!  I 
really  felt  set  apart!  So  what  did  I  do  but 
provide  myself  with  some  scenery!  I  got 
some  Russian  blouses,  gaudily  embel- 
lished with  'peasant  embroidery'  in  the 
brightest  colors. 

They  looked  pretty  funny  among  the 
middy  blouses  the  other  girls  wore.  But 
I  thought  my  status  required  something 
special. 

"I'm  not  quite  clear  in  my  mind,  even 
yet,  about  what  I  thought  people  were 
thinking  of  me.  But  I'm  sure  that  I 
imagined  that  they  thought  I  was  very 
interesting  and  superior.  I  thought  I'd 
be  sought-after  and  popular  because  .  .  . 
well,  because  I  was  'different.'  I  remem- 
ber that  I  thought  long  jade  earrings 
would  help,  too! 

"Anyhow,  to  make  it  short,  I  was 
wounded  to  the  quick  one  day  when  a 
group  picture  of  girls  in  my  class  turned 
up  in  the  local  paper.  (I  lived  in  Minne- 
apolis.) There  were  my  classmates,  all 
looking  gay  and  wholesome  in  their  mid- 
dy blouses.  And  I  hadn't  even  been 
notified,  let  alone  photographed.  One  of 
the  girls,  sensing  my  hurt,  maybe,  told 
me  rather  timidly,  'We  didn't  like  to  ask 
you  to  come,  too.  You're  so — so  different 
these  days."  Then,  in  a  burst  of  honesty, 
she  said,  'We  thought  you'd  make  us  feel 
silly,  too!' 

"Well,  that's  what  /  got  for  trying  to 
be  aloof  and  'different.'  I  found  that  I 
didn't  want  to  be  left  out  of  things,  that 
I  wanted  to  be  part  of  the  group.  If  I 
stood  out  from  a  group  I  wanted  it  to  be 
because  I  had  done  something  to  deserve 
it  and  not  because  I'd  got  a  funny  blouse 
or  had  taken  on  a  silly  pose." 

MAUREEN  O'HARA  had  to  cope  with 
a  false  prominence  and  popularity 
which  were  not  of  her  own  making. 
Maureen  steps  very  carefully,  even  now, 
after  she  has  come  into  Hollywood's 
front  ranks  by  her  work  in  "How  Green 
Was  My  Valley"  and  "To  The  Shores  Of 
Tripoli."  But  Maureen  learned  some- 
thing when  she  first  arrived  in  America. 
She  had  distinguished  herself  in  British 
pictures  and  she  came  to  Hollywood  as 
the  protegee  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Laughton  .  .  .  whose  opinions  are  im- 
portant. This  is  what  she  says  about  it: 
"I  was  bewildered  and  excited  to  be 
invited  to  so  many  parties!  People  I 
hadn't  met  sent  me  flowers  and  invited 
me  to  dinner.  I  didn't  understand  all  this, 
but  I  was  terribly  excited  by  it.  I  began 
to  think  I  was  a  real  celebrity  and  I 
began  to  act  like  one! 

"Then  one  day  a  very  tiny  thing  hap- 
pened. So  tiny  that  I  shan't  even  bother 
to  tell  all  about  it.  But  it  made  me 
think  and  it  made  me  see  something. 

"I  realized  suddenly  that  I  was  having 
all  this  attention  really  because  I  was  a 
novelty.  People  were  making  a  fuss  over 
me  because  of  something  7  hadn't  yet 
done,  something  they  just  thought  I  might 
do.  How  awful,  I  thought,  if  my  first  pic- 
ture here — or  my  second  or  my  third  or 
my  fourth — should  disappoint  them!  I'd 
be  dropped.  They'd  stop  noticing  me. 
My  vanity  would  suffer.  My  feelings 
would  be  hurt. 

"I  decided  that  I'd  better  discipline  my 
own  vanity  before  other  people  started 
doing  it  for  me.  I'd  better  earn  all  this 
attention  before  I  started  to  depend  on 
it.    You  see,  I  wanted  it  all  to  be  real." 

Well,  Maureen  is  as  determined  as  she 
is  clearheaded.  What  she  did  about  all 
this  is  still  a  phenomenon  which  surprises 
Hollywood.  She  stopped  accepting  whole- 
sale invitations.    She  even  stopf>ed  go- 
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ing  (except  at  rare  intervals)  to  the 
gay,  gay  night  clubs.  "People  wondered 
for  a  little  time,"  she  says.  "But  they 
forgot  very  soon.  I  was  determined  that 
the  next  time  I  was  noticed,  I  should  stay 
noticed!" 

Not  that  she  became  a  recluse.  She 
clung  eagerly  to  the  few  people  whom 
she  could  call  friends,  people  to  whom 
she  thought  it  might  not  matter  very 
much  whether  her  pictures  flopped  or 
clicked. 

"I  may  be  disappointed  in  myself  if  I 
turn  in  a  bad  performance,"  she  says. 
"But  I  shan't  be  hurt  and  puzzled  at  the 
reaction  of  a  lot  of  strangers  whose  in- 
terest in  me  was  mostly  curiosity  and 
very  halfhearted  curiosity,  at  that! 

"False  fame — false  popularity — those 
things  are  dangerous  and  can  hurt  you 
so  deeply!" 

BUT  Ruth  Hussey — she  who's  making 
fast  film  time  in  M-G-M's  "Pierre  Of 
The  Plains" — had  a  word  to  put  in  just 
here.  "It  depends  on  what  kind  of  popu- 
larity it  is!"  she  insisted.  "And  you've 
got  to  distinguish  between  popularity — 
which  just  means  that  people  like  you— 
and  prominence,  which  probably  means 
that  you  do  something  better  than  the 
other  ones  do.  Or  maybe  you  only  seem 
to.  Take  the  'teacher's  pet'  type.  You 
get  'em  in  offices  and  in  school  and  on 
the  set  at  the  studio.  You  get  'em  among 
the  car  hops  at  the  drive-ins  and  on  the 
junior  committees  in  women's  clubs.  The 
girl  who  does  her  job  better  than  the  rest 
of  us  .  .  .  the  one  who  gets  the  praise 
from  the  teacher  or  the  boss  or  the  direc- 
tor or  the  chairman. 

"The  others  aren't  going  to  like  her 
much.  If  she's  in  competition  with  men, 
they'll  hate  her.  Well,  if  she  has  a  grain 
of  sense  she'll  make  a  tremendous  effort 
to  make  the  others  like  her — if  only  for 
purposes  of  self-preservation!  Help  the 
dumb  ones  with  their  lessons  or  their 
tasks.  Confide  in  the  shy  ones.  Make 
friends  with  the  cocky  ones. 

If  her  own  innate  generosity  isn't  suffi- 
cient to  make  her  do  these  things,  then 
her  plain  common  sense  should  make 


(Continued  from  page  44)  the  ground 
thaws,  I'm  going  to  start  building  me  a 
house.  And  I  want  one  like  they  have 
in  Hollywood.  I  want  to  know  if  you'll 
send  me  some  Hollywood  ideas  for  it." 

Julia  didn't  know  whether  she  was 
more  surprised  by  the  fact  that  he  hadn't 
said  what  she  expected,  or  by  the  thing 
he  said. 

"I  bought  a  lot  last  week,"  he  went  on. 
"Bronson's  Corner.  Paid  for  in  cash. 
Deed's  in  the  bank." 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  bought  the 
corner  with  the  big  elm  tree  on  it,"  Julia 
exclaimed.  "Not  the  tree  Johnny  and  I 
call  our  tree?" 

"That's  it,"  Tod  answered. 

Julia  made  no  further  comment  for 
some  minutes,  then  she  said:  "Johnny 
and  I  have  thought  of  that  tree  as  ours 
ever  since  we've  been  kids.  We  still  go 
back  there  when  we  have  personal  things 
to  talk  about.  We've  always  said  we  would 
buy  it  someday.  Now  that  I'll  be  making 
money  by  the  bucketful,  will  you  forget 
about  building  a  house  and  sell  the  place 
back  to  me?" 

Tod's  eyes  held  hers  for  a  very  long 
moment.  "I'll  think  it  over,  Beautiful," 
was  all  he  said.  "Suppose  I  give  you  an 
answer  at  the  party  tonight?" 

But  as  things  turned  out,  Julia  wasn't 
given  her  answer  at  the  Vagabond  party, 
For  at  home  was  a  wire  from  the  studio 


her  see  that  it's  good  business,  anyhow." 

Ruth  paused  and  then  went  on,  "You 
know  the  old  saying — everybody  who's 
ever  been  to  school  knows  it,  I  guess- 
that  it's  awfully  bad  luck  to  be  president 
of  your  freshman  class!  Well,  it  isn't 
true.  It  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  luck 
but  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  exactly  what 
we're  talking  about.  It's  the  kind  of 
popularity  that  counts. 

"The  president  of  the  freshman  class 
is  nearly  always  good-looking.  He  has  a 
nice,  easy  way  of  making  friends  quick- 
ly. He  likes  everybody.  He  smiles  and 
smiles  until  you'd  think  his  face  would 
crack.  He  remembers  everybody's  name. 
And  you'll  discover  that  that's  about  all 
there  is  to  it.  He's  not  very  good  in  class 
or  in  athletics.  After  he  learns  your 
name,  he  never  learns  anything  else 
about  you.  It  was  easy,  shallow  popu- 
larity and  he  hasn't  anything  to  follow 
through.  He  usually  drops  out  of  school 
completely  or  just  drops  back  to  the  rear 
ranks  before  your  senior  year. 

"And  that  drab  little  chap,  the  shy  one 
whom  you  scarcely  noticed  your  first 
week  at  school — well,  he's  tops  when  you 
come  to  graduate.  Probably  the  head  of 
everything.  You're  proud  of  him  and  you 
don't  begrudge  him  one  inch  of  it. 

"You  see,  popularity  is  something  you 
earn.  You  don't  just  inherit  it  like  a  nice 
complexion  or  red  hair  or  something. 
Maybe  it  comes  easily  to  you  at  first — 
as  singing  or  cooking  comes  to  someone 
else.  But  you've  got  to  work  at  it  to  keep 
it.    You've  got  to  deserve  it!" 

ROSEMARY  LANE  says  she  started 
learning  some  pointers  on  popularity 
when  she  was  a  sophomore  in  high  school, 
way  back  in  Iowa.  A  new  girl  moved  to 
town  that  year  and  entered  high  school. 
She  was  pretty  and  she  had  lots  of  smart 
clothes  and  a  devastating  Southern  ac- 
cent. First  thing  anyone  knew,  she  had 
the  whole  school  by  the  ears,  boys  and 
girls  alike.  She  was  terrific. 

"The  funny  thing  was,"  Rosemary  re- 
calls, "I  think  she  was  just  as  surprised 
as  anyone  else  at  first.  She  probably 
hadn't  been  such  great  shakes  in  the  town 


Highroad  to  Hollywood 

requesting  Bettina  and  Julia  to  leave  for 
Hollywood  on  the  five  o'clock  train! 

Suddenly  the  world  was  in  a  tailspin! 
At  five  o'clock.  Miss  America  stood  upon 
the  train  platform  waving  good-by  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  town  band. 

Tod  relinquished  her  bags  only  at  the 
very  last  moment.  "So  long.  Beautiful," 
he  said.  "It's  going  to  be  mighty  lone- 
some   until    you    get  back." 

"I'll  miss  you,  too,"  she  told  him.  And 
she  knew  she  meant  it  as,  with  the  train 
beginning  to  move,  people  blurring  to- 
gether. Dad,  Mother,  Johnny,  it  was  Tod 
whom  she  saw  last  of  all;  that  little  salute 
above  his  half-serious  smile  .  .  .  the  wind 
ruffling  his  sandy  hair. 

FROM   a   seat    in   the    Pullman,  Miss 
Scott  Hendricks,  of  Troy  watched  the 
excitement  in  the  Gladstone  station. 

Of  course,  she  had  seen  Miss  Amer- 
ica's picture  in  yesterday's  papers;  a 
brunette,  the  story  had  said,  five  feet  and 
five  inches  tall  and  twenty-one  years  old. 
Oddly  enough  Scott  was  also  five  feet, 
five,  twenty-one  years  old,  and  also  going 
to  Hollywood,  one  hundred  dollars  folded 
away  in  her  diary,  representing  the 
chance  she  would  have  to  break  into  pic- 
tures. 

Her  father  a  young  and  struggling 
artist  in  Paris  and  her  mother  having 
died  when  Scott  was  but  five,  the  little 


where  she  had  lived  before — people  had 
been  used  to  her.  But  she  was  a  novelty 
in  our  town.  It  wasn't  very  astonishing, 
then,  that  she  began  to  take  herself 
pretty  big. 

"The  next  thing  we  knew  she  was  sort- 
ing us  out  into  layers  of  people  she 
wanted  to  know  and  those  she  didn't,  ac- 
cording to  some  funny  little  rules  she 
made  up  out  of  her  own  head.  Right 
after  that,  of  course,  some  people  began 
to  resent  her  and  others  began  to  think 
she  was  odd. 

"She  began  to  be  left  out  of  things.  I'm 
sure  she  knew  people  were  laughing  at 
her  and  I'm  sure  she  was  awfully 
puzzled.  I  can  be  sorry  for  her  now,  but 
I'm  afraid  I  wasn't  then.  Nobody  is  any 
crueler  than  a  bunch  of  high-school 
p>eople  when  they  start  disciplining  some- 
one their  own  age.  You  see,  that  girl 
hadn't  figured  out  what  was  happening. 
She'd  taken  it  all  seriously  and  that 
simply  won't  do. 

"It's  exactly  like  that  in  pictures — only 
it's  the  public,  instead  of  your  classmates, 
who  builds  you  up  and  tears  you  down. 

"Then  there  was  another  girl  who 
always  got  the  highest  marks  in  the  class 
— but  she  was  nice  to  everybody.  I  could 
sing  so  I  used  to  get  the  lead  parts  in 
school  plays  and,  besides,  my  sister  Lola 
was  already  a  Hollywood  star.  I  finally 
said  to  myself,  "Look  here,  R.  Mullican! 
If  a  girl  can  sing  better  than  someone  else 
or  attract  more  boys  or  get  a  better  mark 
in  algebra  or  even  just  have  a  famous 
sister,  she'd  better  make  a  point  of  being 
nice  to  everybody!  She  can't  afEord  not 
to!" 

These  girls  who  know,  who  have 
learned  it  the  hard  way,  who  have  been 
bruised  and  pushed  aroimd  and  have 
seen  other  girls  gasping  under  unex- 
pected blows  from  unexpected  quarters, 
agree  that  there  is  sense  in  the  slogan: 
Danger!  Popularity  Ahead! 

Walk  slowly.  Walk  softly.  Walk  care- 
fully. If  you  use  your  head  you  can  make 
capital  of  all  this.  If  you're  silly,  you  may 
be  woefully  hurt. 

Danger  .... 

The  End 


girl  had  been  sent  to  school  in  Switzer- 
land, where  she  had  learned  to  handle 
toboggans  and  skis  like  a  veteran.  Re- 
turning to  America  in  her  twelfth  year, 
she  had  begun  dreaming  of  Hollywood. 
Now  she  had  brought  along  a  trunk  con- 
taining everything  she  possessed,  her  skis 
strapped  alongside. 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  as -Bettina 
and  Julia  took  the  Pullman  space  across 
the  aisle,  and  before  long  the  three  were 
chatting  like  old  friends.  Soon  Scott 
was  begging  Bettina  to  tell  her  what 
Hollywood  was  like.  Were  studios  and 
stars  all  up  and  down  Main  Street?  Did 
you  see  pictures  being  made  whereve: 
you  went? 

"Making  pictures,"  she  smiled,  "is  > 
little  a  part  of  Hollywood  that  you  almo> 
never  see  a  picture  star  or  a  scene  beir.- 
taken.   As  for  the  studios,  have  you  any 
idea  what  one  looks  like?" 

"I've  always  imagined  sound  stages 
like  enormous  barns,"'  ventured  Julia. 

"Which  is  a  very  fair  description," 
agreed  Bettina.  "A  studio's  front  entrance 
is  usually  its  main  office  building.  Going 
through  into  the  lot,  you  find  a  pattern 
of  streets,  sidewalks  and  buildings  quite 
like  a  little  town. 

"Columbia  is  only  two  blocks  from 
Hollywood  Boulevard.  Three  blocks 
farther  south,  you'll  find  Paramount  and 
RKO.    But   Twentieth   Century-Fox  is 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirror 


ton  miles  away  in  Beverly  Hills,  M-G-M 
is  in  Culver  City,  six  miles  southwest. 
Ami  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction, 
Icur  miles  takes  you  to  Warners,  six  to 
Universal,  and  eight  to  Republic." 

"Do  you  know  where,  in  Hollywood, 
I'm  to  live?"  asked  Julia. 

"While  you're  playing  Miss  America," 
Bettina  told  her,  "you'll  have  an  apart- 
ment as  the  studio's  guest.  A  car  will 
call  for  you  every  morning  and  take  you 
home  at  night." 

"Of  course,  it  sounds  like  nothing  but 
a  fantastic  dream,"  declared  Julia.  "I'm 
perfectly  sure  I'll  wake  up  any  minute! 
But  what  I  am  wondering  is  this:  May 
I  ask  Scott  to  share  my  address  until  she 
finds  one  of  her  own?" 

"You  certainly  may,"  Bettina  assured 
her. 

"Would  you  like  it,  Scott?"  Julia  asked 
impulsively. 

Scott's  eyes  running  over  with  thrilled 
surprise  were  answer  enough,  and  thus 
the  plan  remained,  when,  at  midnight, 
these  two,  fated  to  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  Hollywood  together,  bade  each  other 
good-by  in  Chicago's  Union  Station. 

MISS  JULIA  BURNS  of  Gladstone, 
Ohio,  thought  herself  more  than  ever 
in  a  dream  on  the  following  Tuesday 
morning  when  a  studio  limousine  con- 
veyed her  luxuriously  along  Hollywood's 
Cahuenga  Pass  to  the  Warner  Brothers 
lot  where  she  was  to  report,  officially, 
as  their  Miss  America. 

The  sky  was  California's  bluest  blue. 
Flowers  were  everywhere,  white  boule- 
vards winding  into  the  hills,  leading  to 
houses  whose  roofs  of  turquoise,  Chinese 
red,  and  jade  were  like  bright  bowknots 
against  the  dark  canyons. 

Miss  America's  first  sight  of  the  studio 
in  its  setting  of  green  valley,  was  a  far 


more  impressive  one  than  she  had 
imagined;  gray  domes  of  sound  stages 
against  the  distant  lavender  peaks  of 
the  Sierra  Madres,  above  stucco  walls, 
white  pennants  bearing  the  bright  blue 
letters  "W.  B."  rippling  in  the  breeze. 

The  car  traveled  past  the  rear  gate, 
on  past  a  flower-lined  crescent  drive,  and 
past  a  block-long  office  building  in 
Spanish  design  (which  the  driver  pointed 
out  as  the  studio's  main  entrance).  Half 
a  block  beyond,  they  stopped  at  a  much 
less  imposing  doorway  labeled  Press  De- 
partment. Julia  had  been  told  to  report 
here  to  Director  of  Publicity  Alex 
Holland,  the  genial  young  man  who  had 
met  her  at  the  train  with  reporters  and 
photographers. 

She  found  him  in  an  office  with 
knotty-pine  walls,  sage  green  carpet,  and 
rattan  chairs  upholstered  in  white.  And 
here  she  heard  the  day's  first  piece  of 
news.  Her  name  was  to  be  changed  from 
Julia  Burns  to  Julie  Burnette. 

"There  are  already  a  couple  of  good 
actors  named  Burns,"  Mr.  Holland  ex- 
plained, "and  we've  shortened  the  name 
of  Julia  by  one  syllable  ...  I  hope  you 
like  the  new  one." 

"I  do,"  she  agreed  instantly.  "I  like  it 
very  much." 

A  moment  later  Mr.  Holland  looked  up 
to  greet  good-looking  Jay  Chapman  who 
would  introduced  Julie  to  Casting  Di- 
rector Steve  Trilling,  to  Dramatic  Coach 
Sophie  Rosenstein,  Orry-Kelly  and  Perc 
Westmore  in  Make-Up. 

But  their  first  call  was  at  the  office  of 
Fashion  Editor  Bettina.  They  found  that 
young  lady  too  busy  for  more  than  a 
brief  "Good  morning."  She  did,  how- 
ever, take  time  to  impart  the  news  that, 
at  the  request  of  the  front  office,  Julie 
was  to  attend  a  premiere  at  the  Chinese 
Theater  tonight. 


"I've  telephoned  the  maid  at  Castle 
Argyle  to  have  your  evening  gown 
pressed,"  Bettina  added,  "and  we've  sent 
a  white  fox  cape  from  Wardrobe.  I 
might  also  remark,"  she  smiled,  "that 
any  girl  on  the  lot  would  give  a  month's 
salary  to  be  out  with  the  gentleman  who's 
taking  you.  He's  calling  for  you  in  time 
to  have  dinner  at  Giro's.  I'll  expect  to 
hear  all  about  it  tomorrow." 

The  white  evening  gown!  White  fox 
fur!  A  premiere!  Dinner  at  Giro's!  .  .  . 
And  with  whom,  Julie  wondered,  as  she 
accompanied  Jay  Chapman  along  what 
seemed  at  least  a  mile  of  hallways.  But 
with  his  announcement  that  they  were 
about  to  meet  Casting  Director  Steve 
Trilling,  Julie's  thrilled  contemplation  of 
the  evening  turned  to  fright!  Much  to  her 
surprise,  however,  the  dreaded  gentle- 
man proved  to  be  not  only  wholly  un- 
ostentatious, but  decidedly  pleasant,  as 
he  informed  her  that  the  first  step  for 
every  girl  on  the  lot  was  an  interview 
test  and  that  for  her  this  would  take 
place  tomorrow  morning  on  Stage  19. 

"Nothing  alarming,"  he  hastened  to 
assure  her.  "You  will  only  be  asked  half 
a  dozen  simple  questions;  such  as  how 
tall  you  are  and  how  much  you  weigh." 

He  made  it  sound  very  simple,  Julie 
quite  overlooking  the  fact  that  this 
camera  record,  however  brief,  would 
serve  as  the  studio's  first  sample  of  her 
voice,  poise,  and  photogenic  possibilties. 

"Mr.  Trilling,"  Julie  said  impulsively, 
"after  the  Miss  America  role  I  want  very 
much  to  go  on  with  pictures.  Do  you 
think  I  can?" 

"I'll  be  able  to  discuss  that  more  in- 
telligently in  a  week  or  two,"  he  an- 
swered with  a  friendly  smile.  "Our  doors 
are  wide  open  at  all  times  to  anyone  who 
really  has  something  to  offer,  for  pictures 
cannot  exist  without  new  screen  p>er- 
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ALL  SMOKERS  SOMETIMES 
INHALE-BUT  YOUR  THROAT 
NEEDN'T  WORRY! 

There's  a  cigarette  that  is  proved  better  for 
you  .  . .  even  when  you  do  inhale! 
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Monaster/ 
SecKets 

.  .  .  THE  FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  TIBET 

What  strange  secrets  of  nature  are 
locked  within  the  mountain  fast- 
ness of  Tibet?  What  control  over 
the  forces  of  the  Universe  do  these 
cloistered  sages  exercise?  For  cen- 
turies the  world  has  sought  to  know 
the  source  of  their  power — to  leam 
Iheir  mastery  oj life,  and  their  faculty 
for  occrcoming  problems  with  which 
the  masses  of  memkind  still 
struggle.  Have  they  sel- 
fishly deprived  humanity 
of  these  rare  teachings? 

WRITE  FOR  THIS 

FREE  BOOK 

Like  the  streams  that 
trickle  from  the  Him- 
alayan heights  to  the 
plateaus  below, f/ie 
grcattruths  of  these 
brotherhoods  have 
descended  through  the 
ages.  One  of  the  preserv- 
ers of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Orient  is  the  Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood  (not  a  re- 
ligious organization  ).  They 
incite  you  to  write  today  for 
their  FREE  Sealed  Book, 
with  its  amazing  revela- 
tions about  these  mys- 
teries of  life  Address: 
Scribe  K.E.K. 

%e  ROSICRUCIANS 

AMORC 

San  Jose,  Calif 
U.S.A. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Home  Method.  Heals  many  old 
leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 
swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it 
fails  to  show  results  in  10  days.  Describe  your 
troable  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R.   G.    VISCOSE  COMPANY 
140  Nonn  Dearborn  Street         Chicaeo,  Illinois 


If  You're  Shy 


In  Madame  Sylvia's  book.  Pull  Yoursel)  Together, 
Baby!  the  famous  adviser  to  the  Hollywood  stars  de- 
.scribe.s  hundreds  of  ways  to  develop  charm,  glamour, 
personality. 

The  tricks  and  stunts  that  you  can  use  to  send  your 
popularity  stock  skyrocketing  are  endless.  Such 
simple  things  as  a  proper  diet  or  a  stimulating  exer- 
cise will  help  tremendously.  And  Pull  Yoursell  To- 
gether, Baby!  is  packed  full  of  helpful,  new  exercises 
— illustrated  by  beautiful  photographic  reproductions. 

If  you're  dissatisfied  with  your  social  pulling  power 
— if  you're  shy,  self-conscious  and  timid — send  for  a 
copy  of  Pull  Yoursell  Together,  Baby!  at  once.  The 
price  of  this  marvelous  book  is  only  SI. 00  postpaid. 
Bartholomew  House.  Inc..  Dept.  PM-7,  205  East  42nd 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SITROUX 


CLEANSING  TISSUES 


SOFTER  Say  "Sit-True" 
for  tissues  that  are  as  soft  as  a 
kiss  on  the  cheek. 

STRONGER  As  strong  as 

a  man's  fond  embrace.  Sitroux 
is  made  from  pure  cellulose. 

MORE  ABSORBENT 

Drinks  in  moisture.  Ideal  for 
beauty  care  and  a  thousand 
and  one  uses  everywhere. 


AT  5  &  10^-DRUG  &  DEPT.  STORES 


sonalities.  But  don't  build  hope  upon  the 
fact  that  you  •were  selected  to  play  the 
role  of  Miss  America.  Had  we  required 
an  actress  for  that  part,  we  would  never 
have  dared  cast  it  by  long-distance  and 
we  have  long  since  found  out,"  he  added, 
"that  while  talent  without  beauty  can 
go  all  the  way,  beauty  without  talent 
hasn't  a  chance." 

But  all  in  all,  meeting  a  casting  director 
hadn't  been  half  as  bad  as  she  had 
expected,  said  Julie  to  herself,  as  Jay 
Chapman  led  the  way  out  of  the  main 
building  and  into  the  lot  proper.  And  so 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  forget  all  about 
tomorrow  and  let  the  rest  of  this  day  be 
completely  thrilUng. 

GOING  through  the  turnstile  entrance 
to  the  thirty-eight  miles  of  paved 
streets,  walks,  gardens,  and  stucco 
buildings  which  comprised  the  lot,  Julie 
could  not  even  begin  to  imagine  what 
she  was  to  see!  She  and  Jay  Chapman 
wandered  about  looking  in  at  every  de- 
partment they  passed;  the  busy  Crafts 
Shop,  the  'Transportation  Department 
with  its  eighty-five  sedans  for  studio  use, 
passenger  busses  for  carrying  extras  to 
and  from  location,  special  cars  such  as  a 
stock  from  Paris  and  London  as  well  as 
cars  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  and 
cheap  buys  to  use  for  smash-ups.  They 
stopped  in  at  the  amazing  building  which 
houses  twenty-one  thousand  props; 
everything  from  a  prehistoric  cooking 
pot  to  yesterday's  circus  bill  .  .  .  then 
noon  found  them  in  the  studio  restaurant 
called  The  Green  Room. 

But  here  Julie  left  even  eggs  Bene- 
dictine, and  Nesselrode  pudding  un- 
touched, what  with  Bette  Davis,  James 
Cagney,  Errol  Flynn,  Barbara  Stanwyck 
and  Charles  Boyer  all  within  range  of 
one  upward  glance!  Her  mind  was  not 
sidetracked,  however,  from  a  growing 
curiosity  about  the  gentleman  with  whom 
she  was  to  spend  this  evening.  She  had 
anticipated  that  an  introduction  to  him 
would  come  along  with  luncheon  .  .  .  but 
it  didn't,  and  at  two  o'clock  she  and  the 
amiable  Mr.  Chapman  resumed  their  tour 
of  the  lot. 

"I  won't  take  you  around  to  the  pro- 
jection rooms,"  he  decided,  "for  you'll 
visit  one  of  those,  when  you  see  your 
test.  I'm  sure  the  Experimental  Science 
and  Sound  Recording  Labs,  and  the 
draftsmen  making  blueprints  of  sets 
would  bore  you,  and  we'll  skip  the 
writers'  and  readers'  building  where 
you'd  only  see  a  lot  of  people  sitting  in 
big  chairs  in  little  offices.  We'll  skip  the 
wardrobe  and  make-up  departments,  for 
you'll  see  both  of  those  tomorrow.  We'll 
skip  the  Studio  Theater  and  the  dramatic 
coach,  because  from  tomorrow  on  that's 
where  you'll  spend  practically  all  your 
time.  .  .  . 

"But  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  we'd 
better  be  making  tracks  toward  the 
portrait  gallery.  In  fact  I  promised  the 
top  still  man  he  could  have  a  look  at 
you  early  this  morning.  From  what  I  can 
gather  you're  his  idea  of  a  dream 
walking." 

Julie's  impression,  as  they  entered  the 
portrait  gallery,  was  of  stepping  upon 
a  theater  stage.  Baby  spotlights  bordered 
the  ceiling.  One  side  of  the  room  was  a 
painted  vista  of  summer  clouds  and  a 
spray  of  synthetic  apple  blossoms,  a 
second  wall  was  padded  in  chartreuse 
satin,  a  third  represented  a  stately  old 
parlor  with  a  spinet  and  crystal  candle- 
sticks. But  bringing  it  all  down  to  earth, 
a  photographer's  camera  and  tripod  oc- 
cupied center  front,  and  at  a  business- 
like desk,  sat  a  young  man  whom  Julie 
summed  up  as  possessing  that  Varsity 
something  or  other,  which  you  expect  of 


all  young  men  in  stories,  but  seldom  find 
in  those  you  meet. 

Looking  up  to  see  who  had  opened  his 
door,  he  scraped  his  chair  away  from  the 
desk  and  came  forward,  saying  to  Julie, 
without  waiting  for  introductions,  "Hi, 
Miss  America.  I'm  Curt  Melbourne.  Just 
call  me  Curt.  It  has  certainly  taken  long 
enough  for  this  guy  Chapman  to  bring 
you  around  here.  To  be  perfectly  frank, 
I'm  pretty  much  inclined  to  take  him 
apart  and  hang  his  skin  over  the  back 
fence  ...  I  want  to  know  when  you'll 
pose  for  some  stills  for  me.  Missy? 
You've  certainly  got  what  it  takes.  I 
mean  you're  here  to  stay!  One  of  these 
days  they're  going  to  be  writing  your 
name  on  the  marquees." 

Julie  scarcely  knew  how  to  respond, 
but  this  spontaneous  young  man  didn't 
give  her  time  to  be  embarrassed.  Launch- 
ing into  genuinely  interested  questions 
about  her  home  town  and  the  fun  it  must 
have  been  to  ■win  the  "Top  Topics"  con- 
test, he  made  an  hour  and  a  half  go  be- 
fore she  knew  it,  and  Jay  Chapman  was 
telephoning  Transportation  for  a  car  to 
take  her  home. 

TRAVELING  back  along  the  Pass,  re- 
'  turning  to  Castle  Argyle,  Julie  prob- 
ably had  more  to  think  about  than  ever 
in  her  life  before. 

She  not  only  had  the  studio  and  all 
its  glamorous  details  to  picture  in 
her  mind,  but  Scott.  Scott,  somewhere 
on  the  highroad  in  a  bus.  And  there 
were  Mother  and  Dad  and  Johnny 
to  wonder  about  .  .  .  and  Tod.  In 
Gladstone  it  was  already  evening.  Tod 
probably  working  late  as  usual,  weigh- 
ing out  nails  or  figuring  the  footage 
of  two-by-fours  .  .  .  She  thought  of  how 
he  had  said  good-by:  "So  long.  Beau- 
tiful. It's  going  to  be  mighty  lonesome 
until  you  get  back,"  these  words  of  Tod 
drifting  into  what  Curt  Melbourne  had 
said  this  afternoon:  "You've  got  what  it 
takes.   I  mean  you're  here  to  stay!" 

Could  all  this  be  real  for  Julie  Bur- 
nette!  Tomorrow  she  would  face  the 
cameras  on  a  Hollywood  sound  stage, 
realizing  a  hope  which  had  also  been  the 
hope  of  eighty  thousand  other  girls,  and 
only  for  her  had  come  true  .  .  .  Julie 
Burnette  rolling  home  in  California's 
eternal  summertime  to  Castle  Argyle  and 
an  apartment  of  six  luxurious  rooms! 
Julie  Burnette  about  to  don  an  evening 
dress  and  white  fox  fur,  for  dinner  and 
a  premiere.  But  with  whom?  What 
gentleman  was  to  materialize  as  the  per- 
sonality of  Bettina's  intriguing  descrip- 
tion! 

In  her  apartment  she  found  a  late 
afternoon  breeze  stirring  the  curtains  at 
the  French  windows,  filling  her  room 
with  a  faint  fragrance  of  orange  blossoms. 
On  her  bed  was  the  white  fox  cape! 

Eager  to  experience  the  feeling  of  slid-l 
ing  into  it,  she  had  just  gathered  it  upj 
in  her  arms  when  the  doorbell  rang;! 
Chi-is,  the  elevator  boy,  with  a  transparent  | 
box  containing  a  corsage  of  pink  ca-i 
mellias;  the  loveliest  flowers  Julie  had] 
ever  seen!  Surely  there  would  be  a  note! 
.  .  .  yes,  there  was!  Hastily  she  tore  it 
open. 

"Half-past  six  o'clock,"  she  read,  in  a 
gentleman's  scrawl.  Just  "Half-past  six 
o'clock"  .  .  .  nothing  more. 


Who  will  Julie's  escort  be — this  man. 
icith  whom  any  girl  on  the  lot,  big  stai 
or  bit  player,  would  give  a  month's  salary 
to  be  out  icith?  Close  your  eyes,  pur 
yourself  in  Julie's  place — and  find  your- 
self, in  the  August  issue  o/  Photoplay- 
Movie  Mirror,  starting  out  on  your  first 
glamour  evening  in  HoUyicood! 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  u'ith  movie  mirrof 


MEET 
DR. 


OF  "BACHELOR'S 
CHILDREN." 


Here  he  is  in  person.  Dr.  Bob 
Graham,  the  beloved  character  of 
"Bachelor's  Children"!  In  "Living 
.Portraits"  in  the  July  Radio  Mirror 
you  will  thrill  to  the  grand  collection 
of  gorgeous  pictures  of  the  people 
who  have  made  "Bachelor's  Chil- 
dren" one  of  the  best  loved  dramas  on 
the  air.  You'll  find  them  all  pictured 
—Ruth  and  Janet,  Michael  Kent, 
Ellen  Collins  and  Dr.  Bob. 

'BRIGHT  HORIZON" 


SPECIAL 


Tuners-in  of  "Bright  Horizon"  are  in 
for  a  double  surprise  in  July  Radio 
Mirror.  Besides  a  complete  novelette 
of  this  exciting  serial  there  is  a  de- 
lightful color  portrait  of  Carol,  its 
heroine  and  other  pictures  of  Michael 
West  and  little  Bobby.  "Amanda  of 
Honeymoon  Hill"  comes  in  for  a  share 
of  pictures  with  a  lovely  color  por- 
trait of  Amanda  herself.  These  are 
3  truly  works  of  photographic  art. 

ASCINATING  FICTION! 

The  July  Radio  Mirror  is  bursting 
with  thrilling  fiction  versions  of  great 
radio  dramas.  "Come  Away,  My  Love", 
"In  all  My  Dreams"  and  "More  Than  I 
Ever  Knew"  are  just  a  few  of  the  en- 
ticing features  selected  for  your  plea- 
sure. 

,  BLONDIE'S  ON 
*THE  COVER! 

The  Penny  Singleton  cover  of  July 
Radio  Mirror  is  the  brightest  one 
we've  had  the  pleasure  of  preparing 
for  our  readers  in  a  long  time.  Under 
this  charming  cover  are  many  features 
we  lack  the  space  to  enumerate  .  .  . 
There's  the  regular  feature,  a  complete 
program  guide  that  will  keep  you 
tuned  to  your  favorite  stations  for  a 
whole  month  .  .  .  there's  a  brand  new 
song  hit  complete  with  words  and 
music  of  a  liltingly  sweet  melody  and 
a  lot  of  new  cooking  recipes  by  Kate 
Smith. 

Recognize  it  by  the  lovely  cover  of 
Blondie,  star  of  the  popular  CBS  pro- 
I  gram  of  the  same  name  heard  every 
j  Monday  night. 

GET  YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 
JULY  ISSUE— ON  SALE 

RADIO  MIRROR 

loLY,  1942 


Mrs.  Miniver 

{Continued  from  page  55)  seemed  odd 
that  they  were  her  children.  But  she 
couldn't  get  used  to  the  idea  that  this 
tall,  dark-haired  young  man  was  her  son. 
She  wondered,  idly,  how  Vin  would  look, 
whether  he  had  changed  at  all. 

And  then,  Vin  was  there,  having  tea 
on  the  terrace,  his  handsome  face  warmed 
by  the  glow  of  the  late  afternoon  sun.  In 
the  background,  the  children  could  be 
heard  chattering  in  the  nursery.  Sud- 
denly, she  heard  what  Vin  was  saying. 

" — and  I  think  I've  developed  a  social 
consciousness." 

"What's  that?"  Clem  asked,  smiling. 

"The  recognition  of  my  fellow  man," 
Vin  said.  He  went  on  earnestly  and  Mrs. 
Miniver  realized  that  he  was  feeling  this 
very  deeply.  Out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eye,  she  saw  Gladys,  the  housemaid, 
coming  toward  them. 

"I  tell  you.  Father,  when  I  think  of  the 
class  system  that  exists  in  this  country, 
I — "  Vin  broke  off  impatiently.  "What 
is  it,  Gladys'.'" 

Gladys  announced  that  Miss  Beldon 
was  calling. 

"Show  her  out  here,  please,"  Mrs.  Mini- 
ver said. 

She  was  surprised.  She  knew  Carol 
Beldon  only  by  sight.  She  had  watched 
her  grow  up,  turn  into  the  traditional 
Beldon  woman  with  her  soft  brown 
hair  and  pointed  chin  and  proud  carriage. 

"Don't  look  so  puzzled.  Mother,"  Vin 
said.  "She's  probably  bringing  her 
illustrious  grandmother's  latest  ultima- 
tum." 

Carol  Beldon  was  standing  in  the  door, 
smiling  hesitantly. 

"Grandmother  doesn't  know  I've  come," 
she  said  biting  her  lip.  "I'm  afraid  I'm 
not  very  good  at  breaking  things  gently, 
so  I'll  get  right  to  the  point.  It's  about 
Mr.  Ballard's  rose — the  'Mrs.  Miniver.' 
I've  just  heard  he's  going  to  enter  it  in 
the  Flower  Show."  She  looked  embar- 
rassed. "I  know  it's  an  awful  thing  to 
ask,  but  I  thought  you  might — as  a 
favor — Mrs.  Miniver,  persuade  Mr.  Bal- 
lard to  withdraw  it  from  the  competition. 
It's  such  a  beautiful  rose — it  might  easily 
win  —  and  —  well  —  Grandmother's  roses 
mean  so  much  to  her — •" 

Mrs.  Miniver  was  about  to  speak,  when 
Vin  broke  in.  He  was  furious.  Shocked 
by  his  behavior,  Mrs.  Miniver  tried  to 
get  the  situation  under  control.  But  Carol 
Beldon  needed  no  help.  She  merely 
waited  until  Vin's  breath  had  run  out 
and  then  asked  him,  calmly,  what  he  was 
doing  about  injustice  and  equality,  be- 
sides talking  about  it. 

Clem  chuckled.  From  that  point,  things 
went  Carol's  way,  until  Vin  was  forced 
to  escape,  trailing  what  dignity  he  had 
left. 

"I'm  sorry.  Miss  Beldon,"  Mrs.  Miniver 
began. 

"Oh,  no,  please,"  Carol  smiled.  "Really, 
you  know,  he's  quite  right.  Besides,"  her 
smile  widened,  "he's  rather  nice,  isn't 
he".'" 

MRS.  MINIVER  was  deeply  disturbed. 
No  doubt,  Vin  thought  himself  very 
noble  for  championing  Ballard's  cause, 
but  he  had  been  so  rude.  As  it  hap- 
pened, she  need  not  have  worried  at  all. 
That  evening,  Vin  and  Carol  met  again 
at  the  Sailing  Club  Dance  and  danced  to- 
gether almost  all  evening. 

The  next  day,  the  Beldons  went  to 
Scotland.  It  was  a  little  amusing  and 
yet  a  little  painful,  too,  to  see  how  lost 
Vin  was  then. 

It  wasn't  so  happy  a  summer  as  Mrs. 
Miniver  had  hoped  it  would  be.  The 
threat  of  war  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the 


MARY  ANDERSON 

in  Paramount's 
"Bahama  Paisait," 
usct  GLOVER  S. 


PROVE  IT. . .  at  our  Expense! 


Use  Glover's,  with  Massage,  for  Loose  Dan- 
druff, Itchy  Scalp  and  Excessive  Falling  Hair! 

Be  like  many  movie  stars!  Use  GLOVER'S  for 
its  instant  exhilaraiing  effect!  Ask  at  any  DRUG 
STORE  .  .  .  Let  us  send  you  a  generous  com* 
plete  FREE  application  of  Glover's  famous  Mange 
Medicine— also  the  new  GLO-VER  Beauty  Soap 
Shampoo^in  hermetically-sealed  containers,  with 
FREE  booklet.  The  Scientific  Care  of  Scalp  and 
Hair.  By  coupon  only. 

Two  Bottl«8»  FRCCl  Clover's 
Mange  M'^dfclne  and  lha  naw 
GLO-VER  Baauty  Soap  Shampoo, 
picturad.  Send  Coupon  Todayl 

COMPLETE 


reei  APPLICATION 


Glover's.  460  Fourth  Avenue,  Dept.  New  York 

Send  FREE  samples.  Glover's  Mange  Medicine  and 
new  GLO-VER  SHAMPOO  in  hermetically-sealed  bot- 
tles. I  enclose  lOc  to  cover  handling  costs  and  postage. 

Name   

Address   


STOPPED  in  A  Jiffy 

Relieve  itching  of  eczem.T.  pimples, 
athlete's  foot,  scales,  scabies,  rashes 
and  other  skin  troubles.  Use  cooling 
antiseptic  D.D.D. Prescription.  Grease- 
less,  stainless.  Soothes  irritation  and 
stops  itching  quickly.  S.'x:  trial  bottle 
proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask  your 
druggist  today  for  D.D.D.  Prescription. 


NO 
DULL 
DRAB 
HAIR 


VJhen  You  Use  This  Amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation,  lOVALON 
will  do  all  of  these  4  important  things 
for  your  hair. 

1>  Gives  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away  shampoo  film. 

3.  Tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  In  place. 
LOVALON   does   not    permanently  dye 
or  bleoch.  It  is  a  purs,  odorless  hair  rinse, 
in  12  different  shades.  Try  LOVALON. 
At  stores  which  lell  toilet  nnn^t  ^•^:rf^'-^^^^ 
25f  for  5  rinses 
10(  for  2  rinses 


Betty  Lou  says: 


^ou  puffs  are 

EXTRA  SOFT- 

yet  they  cosf  no  more 

At  better  stores  everywhere. 


VELOUR  ' 

POWDER  PUFFS 


PULVEX 

FLEA  POWDER 

-a/so  A/7/s  1/ce  ant/  Ticks 
25^  AND  50< 


mTBt  black 


!al  smooth  JET  BLACK    (  > 
s  with  life  and  lustre.    ^  i, 
ded  dull,  burnt,  off  color  hairA 
INTZ  Jet  Black  Cake  works  1 


This  remarkable  CAKE  discovery. 
TINTZ  Jet  Black  Shampoo,  washes  out 
dirt,  loose  dandruff,  grease,  grime  and 
safely  gives  hair  a  real 
TINT  that  fairly  glows 
Don't  put  up  with  faded  < 

a  minute  longer.  TINTZ  Jet  Black  Cake  works 
gradual .  .  .  each  shampoo  leaves  your  hair  blacker,  lovelier,  softer, 
easier  to  manage.  No  dyed  look.  Won't  hurt  permanents.  Full  cake 
60c  (3  for  $1).  TINTZ  comes  in  Jet  Black,  light,  medium  and  dark 
Brown,  Titian,  and  Blonde.  Order  today  I  State  shade  wanted. 
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brightest  days.  Yet  Belham  was  so  ordi- 
nary, so  as  it  had  been  for  centuries,  it 
was  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything's 
changing  it. 

They  were  in  church  when  the  news 
came.  Vin  had  just  whispered  dehght- 
edly,  "She's  back!"  and  nodded  to  Carol, 
helping  her  grandmother  into  their  p)ew, 
when  the  verger  hurried  out  of  the  chan- 
cel and  whispered  to  the  Vicar. 

The  Vicar  climbed  into  the  pulpit  and 
looked  down  into  their  faces.  "It  has 
just  been  announced  over  the  air  by  the 
Prime  Minister,"  he  said  seriously,  "that 
our  country  is  at  war." 

Mrs.  Miniver  felt  Clem's  hand  on  hers 
and  looked  up  into  his  troubled  face. 
There  was  no  service  that  Sunday.  The 
people  crowded  out  of  the  church,  buz- 
zing with  the  news. 

\A/HEN  the  Minivers  reached  home, 
'  '  Starlings  was  in  a  turmoil,  Gladys 
was  hysterical,  because  her  young  man 
was  leaving  for  his  regiment  at  once. 
Somehow,  they  managed  to  calm  her.  By 
the  time  her  Horace  came  to  say  good- 
by,  she  was  smiling  and  they  all  drank 
a  farewell  sherry  together, 

Horace  offered  a  toast.  "May  we  all 
meet  in  the  front  lines!"  he  said, 

"Not  me,  Horace,"  Vin  laughed.  "The 
R.A.F,  for  me." 

Mrs.  Miniver  went  cold  inside.  She 
was  hardly  aware  of  shaking  hands  with 
Horace,  when  he  and  Gladys  left. 

"Mother— Dad— "  Vin  said  then,  "I'd 
like  to  run  up  and  see  Carol." 

"Of  course,  dear,"  Mrs.  Miniver  said. 
Vin  kissed  her  quickly  and  ran  out.  "Isn't 
he  very  young — "  she  murmured,  "even 
for  the  Air  Force?" 

"Yes,"  Clem  said  gently,  "he's  young — " 
He  put  his  arm  about  her.  "Kay,  dar- 
ling," he  said  tenderly,  "I  know  it's  tough 
— having  to  go  through  all  this  again." 

Tears  welled  in  her  eyes  and  she 
turned  on  him  angrily,  "Oh,  you  men! 
What  a  mess  you've  made  of  the  world! 
Meddling  and  muddling.  Why  can't  we 
leave  other  people  alone?" 

"Lie  down  and  let  them  walk  over  us?" 
Clem  asked, 

"No,"  Mrs.  Miniver  said  helplessly.  "I 
didn't  mean  that.  I — I'm  all  mixed  up, 
thinking  of  Vin." 

"Darling,"  Clem  said,  "there's  only  one 
thing  we  can  do — not  just  you  and  I,  but 
all  the  decent  men  and  women  in  the 
world.  We  can  make  sure  this  thing 
doesn't  come  twice  in  one  generation  to 
our  childi'en,  as  it  has  come  to  us." 

Suddenly,  a  shrill,  high,  penetratinsi 
siren  shrieked  in  the  air.  For  a  moment, 
they  stood  still,  not  understanding,  not 
believing. 

"Already!"  Clem  said.  "Get  the  children 
into  the  cellar,  Kay.  Hurry!" 

In  a  short  while,  they  were  all  quietly, 
apprehensively,  settled.  It  wasn't  long 
before  the  "all  clear"  sounded.  Toby 
looked  disappointed. 

"Is  the  war  over,  Mummie?"  he  asked 
with  a  frown. 

"No,  darling,"  Mrs.  Miniver  said.  "This 
is  only  the  first  day." 

I  N  THE  next  months,  they  were  to  grow 
'  accustomed  to  this.  Only  later,  there 
were  bombs  and  the  maddening  scream 
of  the  dive  bombers.  Mrs.  Miniver  was 
to  grow  accustomed  to  many  things,  to 
Vin's  being  in  the  Air  Force,  to  Clem's 
being  in  the  River  Patrol,  to  the  terror 
that  fell  all  about,  when  the  German 
planes  tried  to  hit  the  airfield  nearby. 

All  one  day,  Clem  and  others  were  out 
looking  for  a  Nazi  flyer  who  had  been 
shot  down  the  night  before.  It  was  eve- 
ning now,  and  foggy,  the  house  was  quiet, 
the  children  upstairs,  getting  ready  for 


bed.  Mrs.  Miniver  hoped  the  searchers 
would  find  the  Nazi  soon  so  Clem  could 
come  home  for  dinner. 

The  telephone  rang  and  Mrs.  Miniver's 
heart  stood  still.  She  was  always  afraid 
of  the  telephone  now. 

"Mother!"  It  was  Vin.  "Good  news, 
darling.  I've  got  my  wings.  And  I'm 
stationed  at  Belham  Airfield.  I've  a  week's 
leave.  See  you  soon — no  use  talking 
now."    He  hung  up. 

Mrs.  Miniver's  first  thought  was  that  he 
would  be  going  into  active  combat — 
danger — now.  She  put  the  thought  reso- 
lutely out  of  her  mind.  She  thought,  in- 
stead, of  some  way  to  celebrate  Vin's 
homecoming. 

She  knew  she  had  done  the  right  thing 
as  soon  as  Vin  stepped  into  the  hallway 
and  saw  Carol  standing  beside  her.  Clem, 
returning  from  the  unsuccessful  search 
for  the  flyer,  threw  her  a  look  of  ap- 
proval. 

Mrs.  Miniver  susp>ected  Vin  was  in  love 
with  Carol,  but  she  had  not  been  sure 
how  the  girl  felt.  Now,  she  knew  that, 
too.  For,  when  Vin  made  as  if  to  shake 
hands  with  her,  Carol  kissed  him  natu- 
rally, easily. 

"Make's  a  good-looking  pUot,  doesn't 
he?"  Clem  said. 

"Oh,  Vin,  already?"  Carol  whispered. 

Vin  grinned  proudly.  "Not  bad,  eh' 
And  what  a  bit  of  luck,  being  transferred 
to  an  airfield  so  near  home.  Fellow  I 
knew  at  the  last  place  had  his  people 
near  by  and  whenever  he  flew  over  them 
he'd  cut  his  motor,  so  they'd  know  wha 
he  was.  You  know — like  this — "  and  he 
imitated  the  sound  of  a  plane's  motor 
racing  and  missing.  "I  say,"  Vin  looked 
around.   "Where  are  the  kids?" 

"In  bed,  I  hope,"  Mrs.  Miniver  said. 

"You  wouldn't  weaken  and  let  them 
stay  up  for  dinner?"  Vin  wheedled.  Mrs 
Miniver  had  to  give  in  to  him. 

Once  the  children  were  allowed  to  gel 
up,  they  were  irrepressible.  Toby,  hi< 
eyes  aglow  with  worship,  stared  at  hii 
big  brother  and  chattered  incessantly. 

Finally  Toby  asked  "Vin,  are  you  goins 
to  marry  Carol?" 

There  was  a  shocked  silence,  froir 
which  Carol  recovered  first. 

"Toby,"  she  smiled,  "why  don't  you  asl) 
me  if  I'm  going  to  marry  Vin?" 
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Mrs.  Miniver  knew  she  had  done  ti  • 
right  thing  when  she  saw  how  Vin  ar< 
Carol   met  each  other  at  the  doo 
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"Well,  are  you?"  Toby  asked. 
"If  he  asks  me — "  Carol  said. 
Toby  pursed  his  lips  scornfully.  "He's 
afraid." 

Vin  jumped  to  his  feet.  "I'm  not  going 
to  stand  for  that,"  he  said.  "Carol — ye 
gods!  This  is  the  dardnest  proposal! 
Will  you  marry  me,  Carol?" 

"Yes,"  Carol  said  softly. 

There  was  a  shout  from  Toby  and 
everyone  stood  up  and  Mrs.  Miniver 
wasn't  quite  sure  she  wasn't  going  to 
cry  from  happiness.  Vaguely,  she  heard 
the  telephone  ringing,  but  she  couldn't 
tear  herself  away. 

Gladys  summoned  Vin  to  the  phone. 
When  he  came  back,  all  the  joy  was  gone 
from  his  face.  All  leaves  were  cancelled. 
He  was  ordered  back  at  once. 

Mrs.  Miniver's  heart  shriveled  and  she 
looked  at  Carol.  The  girl  was  very  pale. 
Vin  kissed  them  hurriedly  and  ran  after 
Clem,  who  had  gone  to  get  the  car  to 
drive  him  to  the  field. 


MRS.  MINIVER  had  no  idea  how  long 
she  had  been  asleep,  when  the 
phone's  ringing  awakened  her.  Only  half- 
awake,  she  heard  Clem  answer  it.  The 
next  moment,  Clem  was  groping  for  his 
clothes. 

"What  is  it?"  she  cried.  "Vin!" 

"No — the  River  Patrol,"  Clem  said. 

"But  you  were  out  all  day,  looking  for 
that  flyer.  I  won't  let  you  go!"  she  cried. 
Yet,  the  moment  after  she  said  it,  she 
sighed,  "I'll  get  you  some  sandwiches." 

Down  at  the  boat  landing,  Mrs.  Miniver 
clung  to  him  for  a  long  moment  and  she 
knew  from  the  way  he  kissed  her  that 
this  was  serious.  And,  for  the  second  time 
that  night,  she  watched  someone  she 
loved  vanish  into  the  darkness. 

It  wasn't  very  long  before  she  knew 
what  it  was  all  about.  First,  there  was 
the  terrible,  steady  rumbling  of  guns,  dis- 
tant, but  endlessly  booming.  Then,  the 
wireless  announced  that  every  available 
boat  on  the  coast  was  commandeered  to 
evacuate  the  British  troops  trapped  on 
the  beach  at  Dunkirk.  That's  where  Clem 
was!  She  felt  faint  with  fear,  thinking 
of  his  small  river  boat  beaten  about  in 
the  Channel,  a  target  for  enemy  planes 
and  shells.  And  when  she  realized  that 
Vin  must  be  there,  too,  she  almost  gave 
way  to  panic. 

Somehow,  she  didn't  give  way.  Her 
men  had  to  fight  and  she,  like  all  the 
other  women,  had  to  match  their  courage 
and  daring.  She  hung  on  to  this  and  it 
helped  her  through  the  days.  But  the 
nights  were  horrible.  She  slept  only  fit- 
fully and,  even  in  her  sleep,  she  seemed 
to  be  listening  for  those  guns  to  stop 
booming.  Four  days  passed  in  this  way, 
four  endlessly  long  days. 

On  the  fourth  night,  Mrs.  Miniver 
found  she  couldn't  sleep  at  all.  Dawn 
was  streaking  the  sky  as  she  got  dressed 
and  went  out  into  the  cold  chill  of  the 
waking  day.  The  guns  roared  distantly. 
In  her  neat  garden,  it  was  breathlessly 
still  and  that  faraway  rumbling  was  like 
some  agony  deep  in  the  earth.  Mrs. 
Miniver  walked  about  aimlessly.  Sud- 
denly, she  stopped. 

She  stepped  closer  to  the  hedge.  It 
was  a  boot.  And  now  she  could  see  the 
Nazi  uniform  and  the  bloodstained  torn 
sleeve  and  the  thin,  young  face  blank  in 
exhausted  sleep.  She  must  do  something, 
call  someone.  Without  care,  she  ran  up 
the  gravel  path. 

"Stehen  bleiben!    Oder  ich  schiesse!" 

She  didn't  understand,  but  she  stopped 
and  turned.  He  was  coming  toward  her, 
a  gun  in  his  left  hand,  his  right  arm 
limp  at  his  side.  His  face  was  drawn 
with  pain,  but,  somehow,  hard  and 
controlled. 
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"Alone?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded.  He  waved  her  inside  with 
the  gun  and  demanded  food  and  drink. 
The  gun  pointed  at  her  steadily,  she  got 
some  ham  and  bread  and  a  bottle  of 
milk.  He  snatched  these  and  stuffed  them 
awkwardly  into  his  tunic  pocket. 

"Coat — !"  he  ordered.  She  knew  he 
wanted  a  disguise.  She  was  going  to 
deny  she  had  one,  but  he  nodded  toward 
the  coat  rack  in  the  hall.  She  moved 
toward  Clem's  trench  coat.  The  coat 
rack  hid  the  hall  phone  from  the  kitchen. 
Her  back  to  the  flyer,  she  reached  for 
the  phone. 

"Nein!"  he  whispered  fiercely.  She 
looked  around.  He  was  watching,  the 
gun  steady  on  her.  She  knew  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  shoot  her.  She  took  Clem's 
coat  to  him. 

She  watched,  fascinated,  as  he  tried 
to  put  it  on.  Her  mind  searched  fran- 
tically for  some  way  to  keep  him  there — 
get  help.  Suddenly,  he  gasped  and  she 
saw  the  spurt  of  fresh  blood  soaking  his 
sleeve.  The  next  moment,  he  tumbled  to 
the  floor. 

Quickly,  she  picked  the  gun  out  of 
his  nerveless  fingers  and  hid  it.  Then, 
she  called  the  police  and  a  doctor.  She 
went  back  to  the  kitchen.  He  was  con- 
scious again,  desp>erately  trying  to  get 
up,  his  eyes  narrow  with  pain  and  fear. 

She  felt  sorry  for  him.  He  was  so 
young — like  Vin.  "Really,"  she  said 
kindly,  "it's  better.  You'll  be  looked 
after — you'll  be  safe — the  war  won't  last 
forever." 

"No,"  he  said  savagely,  "soon  we  fin- 
ish! I  am  finish — but  others  come  like 
me — thousands.  You  will  see!  We  shall 
bomb  your  cities — we  shall — " 

Mrs.  Miniver  raised  her  head.  A  plane 
was  going  by,  its  pilot  cutting  and  racing 
the  motor.  "That's  my  son,"  she  smiled. 
"He's  signaling  me  that  he's  safely  back. 
Do  you  signal  your  mother  when  you 
get  back?"  The  young  Nazi  sneered  con- 
temptuously and  she  thought  of  all  the 
stories  she'd  heard  about  the  distorted 
minds  of  German  youth.  "I  thought  not," 
she  said  softly. 

A CAR  drew  up  outside  and,  a  few 
minutes  later,  her  prisoner  was  taken 
away.  Only  then  did  Mrs.  Miniver  real- 
ize she  had  been  face  to  face  with  the 
enemy — and  had  not  been  found  wanting. 
She  leaned  weakly  against  the  table. 

"Mummie!"  Toby  cried  from  the  door- 
way. "Mummie,  what  was  that?" 

From  the  river  came  the  sharp,  explo- 
sive put-puts  of  the  launch.  "It's  Daddy!" 
Mrs.  Miniver  cried. 

The  sun  was  breaking  through  the 
morning  mist,  as  she  ran  toward  the 
boat  landing,  clutching  Toby's  small  fist 
in  her  own.  Clem  was  just  getting  out 
of  the  launch.  He  looked  haggard  and 
his  clothes  were  dirty  and  torn.  There 
were  bullet  holes  in  the  side  of  the  boat. 

Mrs.  Miniver  caught  Clem  close.  "Dar- 
ling," she  whispered  tensely.  "You're 
back — safe — " 

"You're  awful  dirty,"  Toby  objected  as 
his  father  kissed  him. 

Clem  laughed.  "And  tired,  too — " 
Mrs.  Miniver  forgot  herself.  Support- 
ing him,  she  got  him  to  the  house  and 
upstairs.  Almost  before  she'd  pulled  off 
his  shoes,  he  was  asleep.  He  slept  for 
ten  hours  without  stirring.  Then,  he 
awoke,  ravenously  hungry,  and  demanded 
ham  and  eggs. 

"You  can't  have  ham,  dear,"  Mrs.  Min- 
iver said.  "I  gave  it  to  the  Nazi  flyer." 
Clem  stared  at  her  and  went  pale.  "It's 
all  right,"  she  laughed  and  told  him  about 
it.  Just  as  she  finished  Cook  announced 
that  Lady  Beldon  wished  to  see  her. 
"Oh  dear,"  Mrs.  Miniver  gasped.  "I 


suppose  Vin's  asked  her  about  marrying 
Carol." 

Clem  laughed.  "If  I  didn't  know  you'd 
taken  that  feilow  singlehanded  I'd  say 
you  were  scared." 

"I  am"  Mrs.  Miniver  confessed. 

But  she  found  it  surprisingly  easy  to 
overcome  Lady  Beldon's  objections, 
mainly  because  she  didn't  have  any  valid 
ones.  The  flimsy  excuse  that  Carol  was 
too  young  didn't  hold  up,  at  all.  when 
Mrs.  Miniver  remembered  that  Lady 
Beldon  herself  had  eloped  at  sixteen. 
Lady  Beldon  gave  in.  She  did  more  than 
that;  she  agreed  to  let  Carol  and  Vin 
marry  at  once. 

They  were  married  the  next  morning. 
All  through  the  simple  ceremony,  Mrs. 
Miniver  kept  thinking  of  her  own  wed- 
ding in  this  same  church,  during  the 
last  war,  just  before  Clem  left  for  the 
front.  She  prayed  silently  that  every- 
thing would  turn  out  well  for  her  son 
and  his  bride,  as  it  had  done  for  her. 

WIN  and  Carol  went  to  Scotland  for 
two  weeks  and,  in  that  time,  Mrs.  Min- 
iver redecorated  Vin's  room  for  them. 
She  had  barely  moved  in  the  twin  beds 
and  hung  fresh  curtains,  when  a  raid  of 
unprecedented  ferocity  began.  And  this 
time.  Starlings  was  hit.  Mrs.  Miniver 
came  out  of  the  shelter  to  find  all  the 
windows  smashed  and  the  dining  room 
wall  almost  gone. 

She  and  Clem  did  the  best  they  could 
to  clear  away  the  debris.  Somehow,  Mrs. 
Miniver  found  she  wasn't  nearly  so  un- 
happy as  she  had  thought  she  would  be. 
Her  lovely  things  had  been  destroyed — 
yes — but  the  children  were  safe  and  she 
had  Clem  and  Vin — and  now  Carol. 

The  honeymooners  came  home,  looking 
healthy  and  radiantly  happy,  just  in  time 
for  the  Flower  Show.  Lady  Beldon  had 
insisted  on  holding  it.  And,  when  Mrs. 
Miniver  saw  the  gay  canopies  and  the 
crowded,  wide  lawns  of  Beldon  Hall,  she 
saw  that  Lady  Beldon  had  been  wise. 
It  was  good  to  forget  the  war,  even  for 
a  little. 

Mrs.  Miniver  was  touched  to  see  how 
delighted  Lady  Beldon  really  was  with 
Vin.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  her  severe 
old  face  trying  to  maintain  its  hauteur, 
while  Vin  twitted  her  about  her  roses 
and  her  airs,  and  to  see  how  fondly 
her  old  eyes  followed  him  as  he  moved 
about. 

It  was  late  afternoon  and  time  for 
Lady  Beldon  to  make  the  awards.  The 
old  woman  moved  regally  from  table  to 
table,  reading  aloud  the  decisions.  And 
then,  only  the  roses  remained. 

Lady  Beldon  looked  at  the  roses — hers 
and  Ballard's  rose,  the  "Mrs.  Miniver." 
She  picked  up  the  slip  of  pap>er  on  which 
the  judges  had  written  their  choice.  Mrs. 
Miniver  saw  a  gleam  of  triumph  come 
into  the  old  eyes. 

Then.  Lady  Beldon  looked  at  Vin  and 
Mrs.  Miniver  saw  her  son  shake  his  head 
chidingly.  Lady  Beldon  flushed  and 
crumpled  the  paper  in  her  palm. 

"And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  she 
said  firmly,  "it  is  my  pleasure  to  award 
the  Silver  Challenge  Cup  to  Mr.  Ballard, 
for  his  magnificent  rose — the  best  rose 
grown  in  the  village  in  the  past  year." 
She  looked  defiantly  at  Vin. 

There  was  a  burst  of  cheering  and 
Mrs.  Miniver  just  had  tiine  to  see  Bal- 
lard's amazed,  delighted  smile,  before 
Foley,  the  air-raid  warden,  came  running 
from  the  Hall  and  Lady  Beldon  an- 
nounced that  people  should  either  go 
home,  or  down  into  her  cellars,  because 
raiders  were  on  the  way  from  the  coast 

Mrs.  Miniver  thought  of  Judy  and 
Toby  alone  at  home  and  looked  fran- 
tically about  for  Clem.     In  a  moment. 

PHOTOPL.w  comhined  with  movie  mirror 


her  family  was  at  her  side.  Vin  had  to  go 
to  the  airfield  and  Clem  had  to  drive  him 
there.  They  kissed  one  another  as  they 
ran  toward  the  crowded  driveway. 

Dusk  was  falling.  Now,  the  drone  of 
planes  was  audible.  Mrs.  Miniver  stepp>ed 
on  the  throttle,  willing  speed  into  the 
motor.  Suddenly,  planes  were  directly 
overhead,  guns  barking.  Mrs.  Miniver 
pulled  up  at  the  side  of  the  road  and 
turned  off  her  lights.  It  was  senseless 
making  a  target  of  themselves. 

She  looked  at  Carol.  The  girl's  eyes 
were  wide  with  terror  and,  as  she  stared 
off  into  the  gathering  darkness,  a  burst 
of  flame  was  reflected  on  her  face.  Mrs. 
Miniver  looked  ai-ound.  A  burning  plane 
was  spiraling  to  the  earth. 

"It  could  be  Vin!"  Carol  cried. 

"No,  no,"  Mrs.  Miniver  said.  "There 
hasn't  been  time,  yet." 

"Of  course,"  Carol  tried  to  reassure 
herself,  but  her  eyes  were  still  full  of 
horror. 

A PLANE  roared  out  of  the  gloom, 
heading  right  for  them.  Mrs.  Miniver 
screamed  to  Carol  to  look  out  and 
crouched  down.  She  heard  the  machine 
gun  bullets  spraying  the  car.  Then,  the 
din  receded  and  Mrs.  Miniver  raised  her 
head. 

Up  ahead,  the  village  lay  outlined 
against  the  sky  in  a  dull  red  glow. 

"Carol!"  she  cried.  "It's  burning.  We've 
got  to  get  there.  They'll  need  help — " 
she  stopped,  aware  of  a  terrible  silence 
beside  her. 

Carol's  face  was  buried  in  the  seat. 
Mrs.  Miniver  touched  her  shoulder  gent- 
ly and  the  girl  slid  slowly,  stiffly,  toward 
her.  For  a  moment,  Mrs.  Miniver's  mind 
refused  to  accept  what  her  eyes  told  her. 
She  can't  be  dead,  her  heart  cried,  she 
can't  be!  But  it  was  so. 


Blindly,  Mrs.  Miniver  started  the  car. 
She  had  no  idea  how  she  got  home,  or 
how  she  managed  to  carry  Carol  inside. 
The  phone  was  ringing  and  she  answered 
it  automatically. 

■  "Yes,  dear,"  she  heard  herself  saying  to 
Vin,  "we're  all  right — safe.  Don't  worry, 
dear.  You're  going  up,  now?"  She  had 
to  grit  her  teeth.    "Good  luck,  darling." 

She  made  sure  the  childi-en  were  safe 
in  the  shelter  and  then  took  up  her  vigil 
beside  Carol's  body.  At  first,  it  surprised 
her  that  she  could  not  cry.  Then,  she 
knew  this  was  not  the  time  for  tears  or 
fear.  Terrible  things  were  happening  and 
only  strength  and  courage  would  end 
them.  She  had  only  one  fear — that  this 
blow  would  crush  Vin. 

But,  when  he  returned,  she  knew  at 
once  that  neither  pain,  nor  sorrow,  could 
ever  defeat  him.  He  was  pale  and  terri- 
bly, grimly,  calm.  "It's  all  right.  Mother," 
he  said  softly.  "I  know.  Where  is  she?" 

Mrs.  Miniver  couldn't  sf>eak.  She 
nodded  up  the  stairs.  Through  the  tears 
that  came,  now,  at  last,  she  watched  her 
son  walk  quietly  to  take  his  last  farewell 
from  the  love  that  had  been  his  for  so 
little  a  time. 

BELHAM  was  badly  hit  in  that  raid,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  i>eople  was  not 
broken.  Mrs.  Miniver  knew  this,  even 
before  she  walked  into  the  church  that 
Sunday  morning.  There  was  a  new 
seriousness  about  everyone,  even  the 
children,  but  not  fear. 

Vin  was  beside  her,  but  when  Lady 
Beldon  walked  slowly — and  alone — down 
the  aisle  he  went  over  and  took  his  place 
at  the  old  woman's  side.  Mrs.  Miniver's 
eyes  filled  with  tears  and  she  took  Clem's 
hand  and  held  it  tightly. 

The  Vicar  stood  in  the  propped -up 
pulpit,  looking  down  at  them  for  a  long 


moment,  his  white  head  haloed  in  a 
brilliant  shaft  of  sunlight. 

"We,  in  this  quiet  little  corner  of  Eng- 
land," he  began  softly,  "have  suffered 
the  loss  of  friends  very  dear  to  us — close 
to  this  church,  close  to  our  affections. 
James  Ballard,  our  station  master  and 
bell  ringer — the  proud  winner,  only  an 
hour  before  his  death,  of  the  Beldon  cup 
for  his  beautiful  rose.  And  our  hearts 
go  out  to  the  two  families  who  share 
the  cruel  loss  of  a  young  and  lovely  girl 
who  was  married  at  this  altar  only  two 
weeks  ago.  The  homes  of  many 
have  been  destroyed,  the  lives  of  young 
and  old  have  been  taken.  Well,  we  have 
buried  our  dead  and  we  shall  not  forget 
them. 

"These  cruel  blows  will  not  weaken  us. 
Rather,  they  will  inspire  us  with  un- 
breakable determination  to  free  ourselves 
and  those  who  come  after  us  from  the 
tyranny  and  terror  that  threaten  to  strike 
us  down.  For  this  is  a  war  not  only  of 
soldiers  in  uniform,  of  trenches  and  gun 
positions  and  battlefields.  It  is  a  war  of 
the  people — of  all  the  people— and  it  is 
fought  in  the  heart  and  in  the  home  of 
every  man  and  woman  and  child  who 
loves  freedom.  We  will  fight  it,  then — 
and  may  God  defend  the  right!" 

The  full,  vibrant  tones  of  the  organ 
swelled  through  the  church  and  all  stood 
to  sing.  Mrs.  Miniver  found  her  eyes 
traveling  along  the  shaft  of  sunlight,  up- 
ward, upward  to  the  large,  jagged  hole 
in  the  roof  of  the  church  and  through  it, 
upward  to  the  sky,  where  she  could  see 
planes,  glittering  and  silvery,  flying  in  V 
formation,  winging  eastward  and  upward. 

And  it  seemed  to  her  that  this  was 
symbolic  of  man's  spirit,  man's  spirit 
striving  ever  upward,  vipward.  And  she 
knew  nothing  could  ever  conquer  this. 
The  End. 


★  *★*★★★*★*★*★★★*★★★★★★*★**★★★**★ 

Linda  Darnell  Tells  Why  She  Left  Home! 


THE  MOST  HUMAN  story  a  Hollywood  star  ever  told  aboiit 
herself  is  in  Stardom  this  month!  Linda  Darnell  says  in  her 
own  words:  "I  have  left  home,  and  for  good.  I  shall  never  go 
back.  I  have  broken  the  Silver  Cord  which  binds  every  child  to 
its  parents,  and  which,  if  it  binds  too  long,  strangles  it  ...  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  have  to  take  our  adult  lives,  as  we  take  our 
lives  at  birth,  at  the  pain  of  our  parents — but  life  is  like  that." 
Read  this  real-life  revelation  in  Stardom! 

See  Ann  Sheridan's  "Army  Diary,"  explaining  all 
her  experiences  in  a  tour  of  the  camps!  Read  how 
Hedy  Lamarr  looks  forward  to  marriage  after  her 
earlier  failures.  Let  our  quiz  prove,  "Have  You  a 
Hollywood  Personality?" 

The  complete  fiction  version  of  Gene  Tierney's 
new  film,  "Thunder  Birds!"  Also  "Remember 
Pearl  Harbor,"  the  picture  every  producer  wanted 
to  make,  in  story  form!  Rita  Hayworth  collabo- 
rates on  a  short  story! 

Gorgeous  color  portraits  of  Deanna  Durbin, 
I  Hedy  Lamarr,  Ginger  Rogers!  Photo  stories 
I  on  Bob  Hope  and  Bing  Crosby;  Hollywood's 
I  loveliest  extras;  "Tales  of  Manhattan,"  Holly- 
■    wood's  new-type  movie! 

STARDOM 
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Fixed  up  for  fun  on 
the  beach:  Ann  Miller 


Talking  out  loud  about 
^IMH^    some  things  girls  don't  usu- 
ally  discuss — and  should! 

BY  mm  ma 


^iaIcii,  <^iteii.  III  lltc 

Your  chances  on  the  beach — or 
anywhere  else — are  as  good  as  Ann 
Miller's.  She  has  brains,  youth, 
ability  and  ambition.  So  have  you — 
and  you  probably  know  how  to  use 
them.  But  there  may  be  one  beach 
pointer  you've  skipped.  You  can  buy 
yourself  a  pretty  bathing  suit,  use 
some  waterproof  make-up  and  look 
just  as  enticing  as  Ann  does,  but 
you  still  may  leave  the  beach  without 
an  evening  date  unless  you  do  a  little 
thinking  on  this  one  sh-sh  subject. 
That's  using  deodorants  as  faithfully 
for  bathing-suit  business  as  you 
would  for  any  other  activity. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  what  with  the 
shortage  of  stockings  and  shields,  deo- 
dorants and  depilatories  are  "musts." 
Your  legs  must  be  pretty  and  smooth 
on  the  beach;  you  must  be  sure  you're 
absolutely  as  fresh  as  you  look;  and 
that  bronzed -beauty  look  you're  go- 
ing to  acquire  must  never  never  be 
marred  by  a  little  dark  mustache  over 
your  lip — which  is  something  a  lot  of 
girls  never  think  about  and  should! 
So  arm  yourself  with  the  two  "d's" 
and  you'll  still  be  as  much  of  a  siren 
after  a  day  of  sunning  as  you  were 
when  you  started  out. 


Miss  Miller's  thoughts  on  the 
subject?  They're  short  and  to  the 
point:  "Nice  features  and  a  well- 
proportioned  figure  just  can't  be  had 
by  everybody,  but  everybody  can 
work  on  the  other  angles  of  beauty 
and  they  count  just  as  much — as,  for 
instance,  being  fresh  at  all  times  and 
not  letting  superfluous  hair  get  out  of 
control.  You  know  yourself  how  you 
feel  around  somebody  who  isn't  care- 
ful about  them!" 

And  realize  there's  a  footage  prob- 
lem, come  summer.  Walks  in  the  sun 
are  fun,  but  they  can  do  a  lot  of 
damage  to  your  grooming  technique, 
because  walks  mean  the  "hot  foot," 
which  can  ruin  your  shoes — and  your 
social  chances.  Take  care  of  that 
point  by  rubbing  your  little  feet  with 
some  cream  deodorant  and  then  make 
double-sure  by  sprinkling  powder 
deodorant  in  your  shoes. 

J\low  t:J-l-oiI.  ~Ljcm  ,:J-l-anJ.i  ti^y 

— and  find  out  whether  you're  a 
well-groomed  lady.  Nail  polish  makes 
the  upper  part  of  your  hands  look 
beauteous,  but  it  doesn't  take  care  of 


the  inside  of  your  nails.  So  regardless 
of  how  much  a  cover-up  the  nail 
polish  gives  you,  don't  forget  to  clean 
the  inside  of  the  nails.  If  you  don't, 
you'll  get  a  black  mark  if  anyone  gets 
an  inside  look  at  your  hands! 


«</  an  C-,at: 


So  you  have  a  pretty  brushed-up 
pompadour  hair-do.  That  will  make 
other  people  look  at  you — and  it 
should  make  you  look  carefully  to 
your  eai's.  Be  sure,  oh  lady,  that 
they're  spic  and  span  and  in  pretty 
shape  to  have  soft  nothings  whispered 
into  them.  Also — another  sh-sh  sub- 
ject— don't  think  you're  ready  for  a 
kiss  close-up  unless  you've  used  little 
manicure  scissors  on  the  inside  of  vour 


Be  Katy- in -the -kitchen  for  an 
onion-sandwich  party  after  the  movies 
but  be  sure  you  have  a  pretty  apron 
and  that  the  onions  don't  linger  on 
your  lily-white  hands.  How  to  man- 
age that?  Just  a  bit  of  deodorant 
cream  rubbed  over  your  fingers — and 
you'll  never  cry  any  tears  after  you've 
finished  the  paring  process! 
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The  Shadow  Stage 

{Contmued  from  page  7) 


^  In  This  Our  Life  (Warners) 

It's  About:  A  }iorrihly  selfish  woman  who 
brings  sorrow  to  herself  and  family. 

THIS  isn't  Bette  Davis's  best  picture  or 
best  performance  by  a  long  shot.  In 
fact,  it  seemed  to  this  reviewer  that  the 
character  Bette  played  was  completely 
false.  There  is  just  no  rhyme  or  reason 
for  anyone's  being  so  downright  ornery 
unless  she  is  mentally  ill  and  where,  then, 
is  the  entertainment  value  in  watching  a 
warped  mind  at  work? 

Olivia  de  Havilland  is  very  good  as 
Bette's  sister;  good  but  not  sound  or  solid 
because  once  again  the  character  is  weak- 
ly drawn.  Dennis  Morgan  as  the  man 
Bette  drives  to  suicide  and  George  Brent 
as  the  man  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
her  psycopathic  lasso  are  fair.  Charles 
Coburn  is  Bette's  selfish  uncle  and  Billie 
Burke  her  weak  mother.  A  Negro  lad, 
Ernest  Anderson,  framed  on  a  murder 
charge  by  Bette,  is  a  fine,  sincere  actor. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Too  abnormally  un- 
pleasant for  enjoyment. 

Juke  Girl  (Warners) 

It's  About:  Two  friends  whose  paths  are 
se}Mrated  by  a  cause  and  a  girl. 

FRANKLY,  this  is  so  much  vegetable 
salad  with  tomatoes  and  string  beans 
flooding  the  story  of  the  trials  of  farmers 
and  workers  under  the  dominance  of 
racketeering  produce  magnate  Gene 
Lockhart. 

Appalled  by  conditions,  Ronald  Reagan 
sides  with  a  Greek  farmer,  George  Tobias, 
a  victim  of  Lockhart's  greed.  Reagan  is 
backed  up  in  his  ideals  by  Ann  Shei'i- 
dan,  travelling  juke  girl,  who  feels  her- 
self unworthy  of  his  offer  of  marriage 
and,  although  she  really  loves  him,  leaves 
him. 

Richard  Whorf,  Reagan's  friend, 
decides  to  throw  in  his  lot  on  the  side  of 
the  money  changers  until  Reagan  and 
Ann  find  themselves  accused  of  murder. 
It's  then  Whorf  proves  his  worth. 

You'll  be  pretty  much  bored  with  all 
of  this  soy  bean  drama. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  It  should  be  plowed 
under. 

^  I  Married  An  Angel  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  A  playboy  who  marries  a 
J  dream  angel. 

'  XXUCH  below  the  standard  of  Metro- 
I  ' '  '  Goldwyn-Mayer's  singing  stars  Nel- 
1  son  Eddy  and  Jeanette  MacDonald  is 
I  this  bit  of  trivia  taken  from  the  paper- 
thin  stage  play  of  several  seasons  ago. 
Neither  star  is  given  songs  that  come 
even  near  meeting  his  vocal  ability. 

Nelson  is  a  Budapest  playboy  who  falls 
in  love  with  an  innocent  and  unsophisti- 
cated little  clerk  in  his  bank.  One  night 
he  dreams  she's  an  angel  whose  honesty 
and  forthrightness  throw  everyone  into 
a  dither.  He  awakes  to  find  her  not  an 
angel  but  the  girl  he  loves. 
Because  this  pair  is  your  favorite  and 
■  you  approve  them  in  anything,  we  give 
this  our  one-check  blessing  and  hope  for 
better  things  next  time. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Two  artists  in  search 
of  a  good  story. 


^  The  Spoilers  (Universal) 

It's  About:  Gold,  love  and  unlawfulness 
in  Alaska. 

(F  YOU  are  too  young  to  remember  the 
terrific  fight  scene  in  the  silent  ver- 
sion of  Jack  London's  gusty  tale  of 
Alaska  in  the  gold-rush  days,  you  can 
content  yourself  that  the  battle  royal 
between  John  Wayne  and  Randy  Scott 
in  this  version  is  just  as  exciting. 

John,  beloved  of  Marlene  Dietrich, 
owner  of  a  gambling  saloon,  discovers 
Randy  Scott  is  a  crook  attempting  to 
steal  the  mine  Wayne  owns  jointly  with 
Harry  Carey.  That's  where  the  fight 
comes  in. 

Dietrich  is  beautiful  to  see  and  adds 
quite  a  bit  of  color  to  her  role.  Margaret 
Lindsay  and  her  uncle  Samuel  Hinds  are 
accomplices  of  Scott's.  Richard  Barthel- 
mess  is  an  odd  character,  in  love  with 
Dietrich.  Wayne  gives  a  strong  per- 
formance, a  real  standout.  It's  the  fight 
scene,  however,  that  steals  the  picture 
and  wins  our  one-check  approval. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  Entertainment  black 
and  strong  with  no  cream  or  sugar. 

Mokey  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  A  misunderstood  boy  who  gets 
into  serious  trouble. 

DONNA  REED,  M-G-M's  young  hope- 
ful, is  handed  the  thankless  role  of  a 
young  stepmother  who  refuses  to  under- 
stand her  husband's  son  Mokey.  The 
fact  that  Mokey  appeals  to  the  sympa- 
thies makes  it  all  the  tougher  for  Donna. 

Bobby  Blake  as  Mokey  is  very  good — 
too  good,  really.  Dan  Dailey  Jr.,  as  his 
father,  is  not  given  enough  footage. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Tears  for  one  and  all. 

^  Saboteur  (Universal) 

It's  About:  A  defense  plant  worker  who 
uncovers  a  group  of  saboteurs. 

I  N  typical  Alfred  Hitchcock  manner  this 
'  story  holds  the  interest,  stirs  the  emo- 
tions and  grips  the  imagination  although 
Director  Hitchcock  takes  little  pains  to 
tie  together  loose  ends  of  the  story. 

But  excusing  these  glaring  discrep- 
ancies you  really  have  a  fine  piece  of 
fright-wig  shenanigans  here  that  begins 
when  Robert  Cummings,  a  defense  plant 
worker,  is  accused  of  setting  fire  to  the 
plant  and  killing  his  friend  by  placing 
gasoline  in  the  fire  extinguisher.  Cum- 
mings escapes  the  police,  meets  Priscilla 
Lane  and  eventually  runs  into  the  real 
saboteurs. 

Priscilla  Lane  is  fair,  Cummings  thor- 
oughly convincing.  Otto  Kruger,  Alma 
Kruger,  Alan  Baxter  and  Norman  Lloyd 
excellent  as  enemies  of  our  country.  The 
circus  group  is  especially  good. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Baffling,  bewildering, 
bewitching. 

Twin  Beds  (Small-U.A.) 

It's  About:  Too  majiy  husbands  in  one 
bedroom. 

\A/ELL,  it  beats  us!  Maybe  it's  just  that 
'  "  the  sight  of  Mischa  Auer  and  Ernest 
Truex  without  their  trousers,  skidding  in 
and  out  of  Joan  Bennett's  bedroom,  failed 
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to  amuse  us  as  it  should.  Even  husband 
George  Brent,  who  kept  missing  the  in- 
terlopers by  a  hairsbreadth,  seemed  ill  at 
ease  and  as  thoroughly  unamused  as  we 
were. 

Una  Merkel  and  Glenda  Farrell  added 
lit.le  for  our  money.  If  you  howl  at  this 
and  really  get  a  kick  out  of  it,  decide  it's 
this  reviewer's  bad  digestion  that's  at 
fault  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  What's  all  the  gig- 
gHng  about,  anyway? 

Sing  For  Your  Supper  (Columbia) 

It's  About:  Rich  girl  meets  band  leader. 

JINX  FALKENBURG,  the  girl  who  be- 
came  famous  as  a  model,  swings  from 
modeling  to  movie  acting  in  a  little  thing 
about  a  rich  girl  who  owns  the  property 
on  which  an  obscure  band  leader  is  try- 
ing to  make  good  in  a  dime-a-dance  hall. 
To  her  amazement,  Jinx  is  mistaken  for 
a  taxi  dancer  and  ends  up  a  singer  with 
the  band.  Gossip  and  chatter  columnists 
reveal  the  truth  to  the  smitten  band 
leader;  he  goes  his  way;  and  Jinx  goes 
his  way. 

Bert  Gordon,  the  mad  "Roosian"  of 
radio  faime,  makes  people  laugh. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Well,  a  girl  has  to 
take  what's  given  her,  doesn't  she? 

Rings  On  Her  Fingers 
(20th  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  A  hoy  who  wanted  a  boat  and 
a  girl  loho  wanted  rings  on  her  fingers. 

|_J  ERE'S  Gene  Tierney  looking  the  way 
'  '  all  the  boys  want  to  see  her  — which 
means  she  wears  modern  clothes — and 
acting  in  a  finished  fashion  that  does 
credit  to  her  Hollywood  tutors.  Here's 
Henry  Fonda,  running  around  slightly 
out  of  place  and  not  showing  to  too  much 
advantage,  as  a  poor  wage  slave  who's 
been  saving  his  pennies — and  we  do  mean 
pennies — to  buy  himself  a  boat. 

Henry  finds  the  boat  the  same  place 
he  finds  Gene — at  a  millionaire's  resort 
where  he's  come  to  meet  ship  owners. 
Gene's  there  with  her  pseudo-mama. 
Spring  Byington,  really  just  a  racketeer 
at  heart  who's  plucked  Gene  out  of  a 
department  store  job  and  is  using  her  as 
a  front  to  lure  on  bait  for  her  and  Laird 
Cregar's  shady  swindling  activities. 
Henry  thinks  he's  found  an  heiress  and 
Gene  thinks  she's  found  a  millionaire, 
but  they're  really  in  love,  anyway,  so  off 
they  go  together. 

Before  they  can  get  married  and  live 
happily  ever  after,  however,  lots  of  little 
things  have  to  be  fixed  up.  That's  where 
John  Shepperd  comes  in,  doing  his  bit  as 
a  wealthy  suitor  of  Gene's. 

It's  all  amusing  and  makes  for  a  good 
evening's  entertainment. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  good  "no  check" 
picture. 

The  Wife  Takes  A  Flyer 
(Colunnbia) 

It's  About:  Love  troubles  under  Nazi 
dominayice. 

THIS  is  laid  in  Holland  under  the  Hitler 
■  regime  with  Allyn  Joslyn,  a  Nazi  major, 
polluted  with  dishonorable  intentions  to- 
ward Joan  Bennett  who  is  about  to  di- 
vorce her  absent  husband. 

Determined  to  get  Miss  Bennett,  Jos- 
lyn moves  into  her  home.    In  the  home 


Franchot  Tone,  an  R.A.F.  flyer,  is  passed 
ofl  as  the  absent  husband  who,  to  his 
amusement  and  Joan's  bewilderment, 
must  be  divorced  next  day  by  Joan  so 
as  to  keep  Nazi  Joslyn  from  getting  sus- 
picious. 

To  boil  it  down  they  make  a  monkey 
out  of  the  major.   That  part  we  loved. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Not  hotter  than 
Dutch  love,  we  assure  you. 

Whispering  Ghosts 
(20th  Century-Fox) 

it's  About:  A  smart-aleck  radio  detec- 
tive who  runs  into  real  trouble. 

jkA  ILTON  BERLE  goes  on  the  air  each 
IVI  week  and  unravels  mysteries  given 
up  by  the  police.  But  when  Milton  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  murder  of  an  old  sea 
dog  he  goes  to  his  abandoned  boat,  runs 
into  two  ham  actors  hired  to  frame  Berle 
into  a  nervous  collapse,  Brenda  Joyce, 
niece  of  the  murdered  man  in  search  of 
hidden  jewels,  and  several  other  unin- 
vited guests. 

John  Carradine  is  precious  as  one  of 
the  ham  actors,  Willie  Best  funny  as 
Berle 's  colored  valet,  and  Berle  himself 
sharp  as  a  tack. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Quite  a  sassy  little 
number. 

The  Man  Who  Wouldn't  Die 
(20th  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  A  corpse  that  commits  mur- 
ders. 

THEY  buried  the  dead  man  in  the  forest, 
'  but  that  night  when  Marjorie  Weaver 
is  shot  at,  they  hurry  to  the  grave  to 
discover  that  the  corpse  is  missing. 

Frightened  silly,  Miss  Weaver  pre- 
tends Lloyd  Nolan  (who  is  really  Michael 
Shayne,  a  detective)  is  her  new  husband 
in  order  that  he  may  solve  the  mystery. 
When  Henry  Wilcoxon,  family  physician, 
proves  to  be  the  next  victim,  Nolan 
quickly  grabs  the  murderer. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Too  farfetched. 

Suicide  Squadron  (Republic) 

It's  About:  The  romance  between  a  Polish 
flyer  and  an  American  reporter. 

ANTON  WALBROOK  gives  another 
sterling  performance  as  a  Polish  piano 
virtuoso  on  a  concert  tour  through  the 
States.  Here  he  meets  and  marries  Sally 
Gray,  an  American  girl,  who  tries  to  keep 
him  by  her  side. 

But  the  musician-flyer  is  anxious  and 
determined  to  get  back  to  Europe  to 
fight  for  his  native  Poland  and  so  he 
leaves  his  bride  and  goes  to  the  front. 
The  actual  fight  scenes,  filmed  from 
R.A.F.  Spitfires,  are  exceedingly  impres- 
sive for  their  authenticity  and  thrilling 
details. 

Derrick  De  Marney,  Irish  pal  of  Wal- 
brook's,  gives  a  bang-up  performance. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  If  you  aren't  weary 
of  war  fare. 

The  Corpse  Vanishes  (Monogram) 

It's  About:  A  modern  Bluebeard. 

IMAGINE,  if  you  can,  brides  mysteri- 
'  ously  disappearing  right  and  left  to  be 
seen  no  more.  A  gal   reporter,  Luana 


Walters,  finally  can  endure  it  no  longer 
(bravo)  and  sets  out  to  investigate. 
Through  a  clue  of  poisoned  orchids  she 
traces  the  missing  brides  to  the  fright- 
wig  lair  of  Bela  Lugosi,  a  screwy  scientist, 
where  perfectly  dreadful  doings  have 
been  done. 

We  have  one  suggestion  to  make.  Send 
this  to  the  land  of  the  rising  scum  and  if 
it  doesn't  scare  the  Japs  out  of  their  wits, 
they'll  die  from  laughter.  It  can't  miss 
either  way. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Corpses,  get  thee 
hence! 

The  Mystery  Of  Marie  Roget 
(Universal) 

It's  About:  An    actress    who  disappears 

twice. 

THEY  find  the  body  of  Maria  Montez,  a 
'  missing  actress,  in  the  river — her  face 
clawed  beyond  recognition.  But  alas, 
when  the  police,  with  clever  Patric 
Knowles  in  charge,  are  about  to  close  the 
case  the  actress  herself  walks  in.  She 
has  been  erroneously  identified. 

Then  it  turns  out  the  actress  planned  to 
murder  her  sister  Camille,  but  before  she 
can  carry  out  her  fearful  purpose  she  is 
really  murdered. 

Over  Paris  rooftops  and  down  lanes  go 
the  pursuers  after  the  murderer,  lending 
quite  a  bit  of  action  to  the  gruesome 
proceedings.  Eddie  Norris  is  the  so- 
called  villain. 

Why  must  people  always  be  murdered 
in  movies,  we  rise  up  to  ask. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  We  sit  right  down 
again.    No  one  knows. 

True  To  The  Army  (Paramount) 

It's  About:  A  refugee  from  racketeers 
who  hides  in  an  Army  camp. 

jUDY  CANOVA,  a  tightrope  walker  of 
all  things,  sees  a  murder  committed 
which  makes  her  a  dangerous  woman  to 
have  around.  So  Judy  flees  the  mur- 
derers and  lands  in  an  Army  camp  where 
she  is  disguised  as  a  soldier  by  her  beau 
Jerry  Colonna  and  stage  star  Allan  Jones, 
a  private  in  the  Army. 

Of  course,  Judy  gets  a  chance  to  sing 
and  monkey-doodle  around  when  Jones 
puts  on  shows  to  keep  up  the  soldiers" 
morale.  They  got  ours  down  to  below 
sea  level. 

We  like  Ann  Miller's  snappy  tapping 
and  William  Demarest's  befuddlement  as 
the  top  sergeant,  though. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  So  this  is  what  goes 
on  in  Army  campsi 

Mississippi  Gambler  (Universal) 

It's  About:  A  reporter  who  traces  down  a 
race-track  murderer. 

YOU  can  go  out  for  a  smoke  while  this 
one  is  on,  for  we  warn  you  sitting 
through  it  isn't  worth  the  effort. 

If  you  care  at  all,  it's  about  a  reporter 
(Kent  Taylor)  who  never  forgets  a  face. 
Witnessing  the  murder  of  a  jockey  as 
he's  about  to  cross  the  finish  line,  Taylor 
grabs  a  cab  and  starts  a  thousand-mile 
chase  that  ends  up  in  the  discovery  of 
the  murderer,  disguised  through  plastic 
surgery.  But  he  didn't  fool  us.  Bub,  did 
he? 

Frances  Langford  sings.  There's  no 
reason  for  singing,  that  we  promise  you. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Prittle-prattle. 
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PHOTOPL.w  combined  with  movie  mirror 


Murder  In  The  Big  House 
(Warners) 

It's  About:  A  young  reporter  ivho  dis- 
covers the  reason  for  an  electrocution 
that  occurs  too  soon. 

A CONVICT  was  electrocuted  one  hour 
before  the  set  time.  A  young  reporter 
Van  Johnson  sets  out  to  find  why.  With 
the  aid  of  Faye  Emerson,  the  editor's 
secretary,  and  George  Meeker,  a  sea- 
soned reporter,  he  uncovers  a  pyolitical 
frame-up  that  almost  leads  to  another 
murder. 

',  None  of  this  is  terribly  important  or 
f  even  halfway  so,  for  our  money. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Minor  league  stuff. 

I  Was  Framed  (Warners) 

It's  About:  A  reporter  framed  on  a  mur- 
der charge. 

POLITICAL  crooks  frame  their  enemy, 
a  newspaper  photographer,  by  slug- 
ging him  into  unconsciousness,  sprinkling 
his  clothes  with  liquor  and  placing  him 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  car  that  runs  down 
three  p>eople. 


The  reporter,  Michael  Ames,  breaks 
jail,  flees  with  his  wife  Julie  Bishop, 
about  to  have  a  baby,  to  another  town, 
becomes  a  newspaper  editor,  is  black- 
mailed and  finally  discovers  he's  been 
cleared  of  the  former  charge. 

If  there  is  one  amongst  us  who  cares 
a  hoot  about  aU  this,  let  him  speak  now 
or  forever  hold  his  peace. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  We've  all  been 
framed. 

Scattergood  Rides  High 
(RKO-Radio) 

It's  About:  A  small-tow7i  philosopher 
helps  a  lad  to  find  his  place  in  the  world. 

GUY  KIBBEE  grows  more  and  more 
into  an  actual  replica  of  Clarence 
Buddington  Kelland's  famous  Scatter- 
good  Baines.  In  this  episode  he  aids 
Kenneth  Howell,  whose  father  died  in  a 
sulky  race,  in  getting  back  his  father's 
favorite  horses  by  outwitting  a  small- 
town snob  with  a  henpecked  husband. 

Jed  Prouty  is  very  good  as  the 
trampled-upon  husband.  The  race  scenes 
are  most  interesting.  There's  a  warm 
homey  coziness  about  these  stories  that's 


most  endearing  because-  it  is  so  very 
typical  of  an  American  way  of  life. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A   family  affair. 

Affairs  Of  Jimmy  Valentine 
(Republic) 

It's  About:  A  radio  publicity  stunt  that 
leads  to  murder. 

I S  there  a  Jimmy  Valentine  in  the 
town?  A  man  who  once  cracked  safes 
and  who  now  cracks  only  jokes?  Well, 
there's  a  reward  of  $10,000  posted  for  his 
identity  and  that's  where  the  monkey 
business  starts  to  develop  in  this  picture. 
Dennis  O'Keefe  is  the  brash  young  radio 
publicity  man  who  thinks  up  this  gag  of 
locating  a  Jimmy  Valentine  to  revive  a 
drooping  radio  serial.  He  finds  his  Val- 
entine all  right,  but  it  leads  only  to  mur- 
der— two  murders,  in  fact. 

Gloria  Dickson,  who  loves  O'Keefe 
and  who  loses  him,  is  very  good.  Little 
Ruth  Terry  as  the  daughter  is  dynamite 
in  a  small  bundle. 

The  murderer?  Save  your  breath, 
we're  not  telling. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:     Fair  to  middling. 


^  RIDE  'EM  COWBOY— Universal:  Bud  Abbott 
and  Lou  Costello,  peanut  venders  from  a  New 
York  rndeo,  land  on  a  dude  ranch  out  West  at  the 
same  time  as  would-be  Western  hero  Dick  Foran 
and  meet  Anne  Gwynne.  There  are  several  hilarious 
moments.  (May) 

'  RIGHT  TO  THE  HEART— 20th  Century-Fox: 
The  mi-Kture  of  life  at  a  fighters'  training  camp 
with  romance  provides  good  entertainment  in  this 
little  picture,  with  Joseph  Allen  Jr.  as  a  wealthy 
plavbov.  Brenda  Joyce  is  the  owner's  daughter,  and 
Cobin.T  Wright  Jr.  the  socialite.  It's  human  and 
amusing. 

.w"  RIO  R/r^— M-G-M:  This  isn't  the  old  "Rio 
I  Rita,"  but  it  has  Abbott  and  Costello,  which  makes 
1  up  for  an  incredibly  confused  job  of  story  writing. 
;  The  p  i''  have  never  been  funnier  as  they  blunder 
'  into  I  I'lot  laid  by  Nazis  in  a  Texas  resort. 

'iKath  '>n  and  John  Carroll  provide  the 

jsinsi-  .  I  )  ■  Miance  and  Pat  Dane,  Tom  Conway 
and  I'cter  Whitney  are  spies.  (June) 

<ROAD  TO  HAPPINESS— Monogram:  John 
'Boles  is  back  again,  handsomer  than  ever,  in  this 
(heart-warming  story  that  has  John  returning  from 
Europe  to  find  his  wife.  Mona  Barrie.  has  divorced 
I  him.  He  takes  son  Billy  Lee  out  of  school  and 
Ibrings  him  home  to  a  furnished  room.  Mr.  Boles 
1  sings  delightfully  and  Billy  does  a  fine  job.  (April) 

I/'  ROXIE  HART— 20th  Century-Fox:  Ginger 
Rogers  plays  the  brazen,  tawdry  Roxie  who  agrees 
jto  take  a  murder  rap  for  the  resultant  publicity. 
lAdolphe  Menjou,  the  theatrical  defense  attorney; 
I  George  Montgomery,  reporter;  William  Frawley 
'and  Lynne  Overman  add  up  to  a  strong  cast.  (April) 

SALUTE  TO  COURACE—M-G-M:  Conrad  Veidt 
.expertly  handles  a  dual  role  in  this  melodrama,  that 
'of  twin  brothers,  on*?  a  loyal  American  and  the 

other  a  Nazi.  Ann  Ayars  is  very  good  as  the  spy 

caught   in  the  intrigue,  but   it's  Veidt 's  picture. 

(April) 

jSKCRET  AGENT  OF  JAPAN— 2()th  Century- 
.Fox:  Briti.sh  agent  Lynn  Bari  calls  for  a  mysterious 
(letter  at  the  Shanghai  night  club  run  by  Preston 
j  Foster.  Foster,  who  thinks  she's  employed  by  the 
Japs,  gets  into  the  fray,  and  finally  discovers  the 
head  man  of  the  Japs.  Noel  Madison,  Sen  Yung, 
(Miss  Bari  and  Mr.  Foster  are  swell,  and  the  story's 
jquite  exciting.  (June) 

'shut  my   big   AfOC/rH— Columbia-    Joe  E. 

; Brown  gives  you  plenty  of  laughs  as  the  wealthy 
horticulturist  who  goes  out  West  with  his  valet, 
Fritz  Feld.  to  beautify  the  desert.  (May) 

\SLEEPYTIME  C/4L— Republic :  A  hodgepodge 
'about  three  hotel  chefs.  Billv  Gilbert.  Fritz  Feld. 
land  Jay  Novello,  who  help  Judy  Canova  impersonate 
|a  night  club  singer  so  she  can  win  a  contest  to  sing 
iwith  Skinnay  Ennis's  band,  but  Harold  Huber, 
jgangster  promoter  of  the  real  singer,  Ruth  Terry, 
(kind  of  messes  up  the  plans.  (June) 

U.VrFFK  SMITH.  YARD  B/J?D— Monogram : 
15«i(^.v  Smith,  played  by  Bud  Duncan,  a  moon- 
ishiner  who  escapes  revcnuers.  finds  himself  in  an 

Army  camp,  Snufliy  has  to  pull  some  tricks  before 

the  Army  will  let  him  stay.  (April) 


Brief  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

^  S0.\'  OF  FURY— 20th  Century-Fox:  A  rip- 
snorter  movie,  with  George  Sanders  as  the  cruel 
baronet  who  abuses  his  nephew,  Tyrone  Power, 
until  Tyrone  assaults  him  and  must  flee  England. 
With  John  Carradine,  he  goes  to  a  tropical  island 
where  he  finds  a  fortune  in  pearls  and  lovely  Gene 
Tierney,  and  then  returns  to  England.  Roddy  Mc- 
Dowall  is  the  young  Tyrone.  (April) 

✓  SONG  OF  THE  ISLANDS— 20th  Century- 
Fox:  W^e  can  hand  this  story  very  little,  but  the 
picture  has  sex,  music,  comedy,  Betty  (5rable  in 
a  grass  skirt,  Victor  Mature  in  a  sarong.  Techni- 
color scenery,  the  clowning  of  Jack  Oakie  and 
Hilo  Hattie  and  grand  performances  by  Thomas 
Mitchell  and  George  Barbier.  What  else  would 
you  want?  (May) 

THIS  TIME  FOR  KEEPS— U-G-M:  Ann  Ruth- 
erford and  Robert  Sterling  find  their  first  year  of 
marriage  pretty  shaky  going.  It  doesn't  help  any 
when  Sterling  goes  to  work  for  his  father-in-law, 
Guy  Kibbee.  It's  a  nice  little  film.  (May) 

\/^^  TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  S£— Korda-U.A. : 
Carole  Lombard's  last  picture  remains  a  fitting 
tribute  to  her  beauty  and  personality.  She  plays 
the  wife  of  Jack  Benny,  both  stars,  who  along  with 
their  troupe  are  caught  in  Poland  by  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion but  manage  to  upset  the  Gestapo.  (May) 

TO  THE  SHORES  OF  TRIPOLI— 20th 
Century-Fox:  A  whooper  dooper  service  picture  that 
is  bound  to  stir  the  patriotism  of  all  .-Xmericans, 
proud  of  their  Marines.  The  story  is  the  familiar 
one  of  the  smart-aleck,  John  Payne,  who  antagonizes 
his  fellows,  and  later  proves  himself  a  hero.  Ran- 
dolph Scott,  Maureen  O'Hara  as  the  Army  nurse 
who  loves  Payne,  Nancy  Kelly  and  William  Tracy 
are  all  very  good.  (June) 

TORPEDO  BOAT— Paramount:  Richard  Arlen 
and  Phil  Terry  conceive  a  device  for  projecting 
both  planes  into  the  air  and  torpedo  boats  into  the 
water  from  the  same  carrier  in  this  timely  and 
exciting  picture.  Jean  Parker  and  Cecelia  Parker 
are  very  good.  (May) 

TRAGEDY  AT  MIDNIGHT.  ^—Republic:  A 
too-anaemic  Thin  Man  is  this  mystery  story  about 
a  radio  detective,  John  Howard,  who,  with  his 
wife  Margaret  Lindsay,  moves  into  an  apartment 
vacated  by  Miles  Mander  and  Mona  Barrie  and 
run  smack  into  a  little  murder  mystery.  (May) 

TREAT  'EM  ROaCH— Universal :  Smartly  paced 
yarn  about  a  prize  fighter,  Eddie  Albert,  who,  with 
Peggy  Moran,  helps  clear  his  father,  whose  books 
show  a  shortage.  (April) 

^  TUTTLES  OF  TAHITI,  r/-/£— RKO-Radio: 
.\  novel  and  refreshingly  different  story  of  the  im- 
provident clan  of  Tuttles  who  dislike  work  and  have 
a  whale  of  a  good  time.  Charles  Laughton  is  at  his 
best  as  the  lackadaisical  head  of  the  enormous 
family,  and  Jon  Hall  is  his  sailor  son  who  returns 
home  and  falls  in  love  with  neighbor  Peggy  Drake. 
It's  quaint  and  amusing  and  so  well  done.  (June) 

TH'-O  YANKS  IN  TRI NIDAD— Columbia:  Racke- 
teers Pat  O'Brian  and  Brian  Donlevy  join  the  army 


and  keep  up  all  their  old  enmity  and  constant  bed- 
lamming,  even  falling  in  love  with  the  same  girl, 
Janet  Blair,  night  club  singer.  Sergeant  I)onald 
MacBride  does  his  best  to  put  the  crimp  on  the 
boy's  activities,  which  makes  for  a  lot  of  laughs. 
It's  gusty  and  rowdy.  (June) 

^  VALLEY  OF  THE  5t;.V—RKO  Radio:  Pic- 
turesque and  romantic  is  this  light-hearted  Western, 
with  James  Craig  preventing  the  marriage  of  Lu- 
cille Ball  to  Dean  Jagger,  a  crooked  Indian  agent. 
Craig's  fight  for  Jagger's  life  with  the  Indian, 
Gerontmo,  played  by  Tom  Tyler,  is  terrifically  sus- 
penseful.  An  escapist  piece.  (April) 

✓  WE  WERE  DANCING— M-G-M:  Melvyn 
Douglas,  a  Viennese  baron,  and  Norma  Shearer,  a 
Polish  countess,  elope  on  the  eve  of  Norma's  wed- 
ding to  wealthy  Lee  Bowman,  and  the  penniless 
pair  make  a  profession  of  being  house  guests  of  the 
rich,  which  works  splendidly  until  Melvyn  meets 
Gail  Patrick.   It's  all  too,  too  gay.  (April) 

WHO  IS  HOPE  SCHUYLER?— 20th  Century- 
Fox:  Five  women  are  suspected  of  being  a  secret 
political  ringleader  and  spiritualist  using  the  name 
of  Hope  Schuyler  and  wanted  as  witness  in  a  bribery 
trial.  Is  she  Mary  Howard.  Sheila  Ryan.  Janis 
Carter.  Rose  Hobart  or  Joan  Valerie?  S'ou'll  find 
out  when  almost  everyone  has  been  killed.  \Vith 
John  Payne,  Joseph  Allen  Jr.,  and  Ricardo  Cortez. 
(June) 

WILD  BILL  HICKOK  RIDES— Warners:  This 
is  the  same  Western  you've  seen  before,  only  this 
time  Constance  Bennett  is  the  shady-lady  heroine 
and  Bruce  Cabot  is  the  noble  hero,  and  Warren 
William  is  the  villainous  bad  man.  (May) 

WOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR—UG  W:  Kath- 
arine Hepburn  plays  a  famous  columnist  who  falls 
in  love  with  and  marries  sports  writer  Spencer 
Tracy  but  is  so  wrapped  up  in  her  career  that  her 
marriage  takes  second  place,  which  doesn't  suit 
Tracy  at  all.   It's  gay,  smart,  funny.  (April) 

YANK  ON  THE  BURMA  ROAD,  W— M-G-M: 
Barry  Nelson  is  a  taxicab  hero  who  is  offered  the 
job  of  piloting  trucks  over  the  Burma  Road.  There 
he  meets  Laraine  Day.    Timely.  (April) 

YOKEL  BOK— Republic:  Alan  Mowbray,  head  of 
a  Hollywood  studio,  brings  on  the  Nation's  Number 
One  ^Iovie  Fan,  Eddie  Foy  Jr.,  to  advise  on  stories, 
but  the  result  is  that  Public  Enemy  Number  One 
takes  over  and  eventually  saves  the  studio  from 
ruin.  Albert  Dekker  as  the  gangster  and  Joan 
Davis,  his  warbling  sister,  are  quite  good,  but  it's 
corn.  (June) 

YOUNG  AMERICA— 20th  Century-Fox:  If  you're 
a  Jane  Withers  loyalist,  then  see  this  last  picture 
of  hers  for  20th  Century-Fox.  After  a  story  like 
this,  no  wonder  she  wants  to  leave.  It's  all  about 
how  Jane,  a  snooty  city  girl,  gets  herself  straight 
ened  out  by  the  ideals  of  the  4-H  Clubs.  (Slay) 

^  YOU'RE  IN  THE  ARMY  NOW— Warners: 
Packed  with  gags  is  this  comedy  of  two  vacuum 
cleaner  salesmen,  Jimmy  Durante  and  Phil  Silvers, 
who  find  themselves  in  the  Army.  Donald  MacBride 
is  the  colonel,  and  Jane  Wyman  his  daughter,  who 
shares  the  romantic  interest  with  Regis  Toomey 
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Casts  of  Current  Pictures 


"AFFAIRS  OF  JIMMY  VALENTINE"— Re- 
public: Mike  Jason,  Dennis  O'Kcefe;  Bonnie 
Forbes,  Ruth  Terry;  Cleo  Arden  Gloria  Dickson; 
Tom  Forbes,  Roman  Bohnen;  Mousey,  George  E. 
Stone;  Cheevers  Snow.  Spencer  Charters;  Cyrus 
Bullard,  William  B.  Davidson;  Mickey  Forbes, 
Bobby  Larson;  Ed  Stanley,  Joe  Cunningham;  Chief 
Dan  Kady,  Roscoe  Atcs. 

"CORPSE  VANISHES,  THE"— Monogram: 
Doctor  Lorenz,  Bela  Lugosi;  Patricia  Hunter,  Luana 
Walters;  Doctor  Foster,  Tristram  Coffin;  Countess, 
Elizabeth  Russell;  Mrs.  Fayah,  Minerva  Urecal; 
Mike.  George  Eldridge;  An<icl,  Frank  Moran; 
Keenan.  Kenneth  Harlan;  Sandy,  Vince  Barnett; 
Beyyy,  Gviv-n  Kenyon;  Phyllis,  Gladys  Faye; 
Altce,  Joan  Barclay;  Toby,  Angelo  Rossi. 

"I  MARRIED  AN  ANGEL"— MG-M :  Anna 
and  Brii/iiitta,  Jeanette  MacDonald;  Count  Palaffi, 
Nelson  Eddy;  Peter.  Edward  Everett  Horton; 
Peggy,  Binnie  Barnes;  "Whiskers,"  Reginald 
Owen;  Baron  Szigethy,  Douglass  Dutnbrille;  Ma- 
rika,  Mona  Maris;  Sufi.  Jams  Carter;  Iren,  Inez 
Cooper;  Zinski,  Leonid  Kinskey;  Polly,  Anne  Jef- 
freys; Dolly,  Marion  Rosamond. 

"I  WAS  FRAMED"— Warners:  Ken  Marshall, 
Michael  .■\rnes;  Ruth  Marshall.  Julie  Bishop;  Bob 
Leeds,  Regis  Toomey;  Penny  Marshall,  Patty  Hale; 
Clubby  Blake,  John  Harmon;  Dr.  Phillip  Black, 
Aldrich  Bowker;  Gordon  Locke,  Roland  Drew; 
Cal  Beamish,  Oscar  O'Shea;  Ben  Belden,  Wade 
Boteler;  Stuart  Gaines.  Howard  Hickman;  Paul 
Brenner,  Norman  Willis;  D.  L.  Wallace.  Hobart 
Bosworth ;  Police  Chief  Taylcrr,  Guy  Usher;  Kit 
Carson,  Sam  McDaniel. 

"IN  THIS  OUR  LIFE"— Warners:  Stanley 
Timberlake,  Bette  Davis;  Roy  Timberlake,  Olivia 
de  Havilland;  Craig  Fleming.  George  Brent;  Peter 
Kingsmill.  Dennis  Morgan;  William  Fitzroy, 
Charles  Coburn;  Asa  Timberlake,  Frank  Craven; 
Lavinia  Timberlake,  Billie  Burke:  Mincrim  Clay, 
Hattie  McDaniel;  Betty  Wilmoth,  Lee  Patrick; 
Charlotte  Fitzroy,  Mary  Servoss;  Parry  Clay, 
Ernest  Anderson;  Jim  Purdy.  William  B.  David- 
son; Dr.  Buchanan,  Edward  Fielding;  Inspector, 
John  Hamilton;  Forrest  Ranger,  William  Forest. 

"JL'KE  GIRL" — Warners:  Lola  Mears,  Ann 
Sheridan;  .Stcx'c  Talbot.  Ronald  Reagan;  Danny 
Frazier,  Richard  Whorf;  Nick  Garcos.  George 
Tobias;  Yippee,  Alan  Hale;  Henry  Madden,  Gene 
Lockhart;  Skceter,  Betty  Brewer;  Cully.  Howard 
da  Silva;  "Muckeye"  John,  Donald  MacBride; 
Mister  Just,  Willard  Robertson;  Violet  Murphy, 
Faye  Emerson;  Jo-Mo,  Willie  Best;  [ke  Harper, 
Fuzzy  Knight;  Keeno,  Spencer  Charters;  Paley. 
William  B.  Davidson;  Truck  Driver,  Frank  Wil- 
cox; Watchman,  William  Haade. 

"MAN  WHO  WOULDN'T  DIE.  THE"— 20th 
Century- Fox:  Michael  Shayne,  Lloyd  Nolan; 
Catherine  Wolff,  Marjorie  \Veaver;  Anne  Wolff, 
Helene  Reynolds:  Doctur  Haggard,  Henry  Wil- 
coxon;  Roger  Blake,  Richard  Derr;  Dudley  Wolff, 
Paul  Harvey;  Phillips.  Billy  Bevan;  Chief  Meek, 


Olin  Howland;  Alfred  Dunning,  Robert  Emmett 
Keane;  Zorah  Bey.  LeRoy  Mason;  Coroner  Larsen, 
Jeff  Corey;  Caretaker,  Francis  Ford. 

"MISSISSIPPI  GAMBLER"  — Universal  : 
Johnny  Forbes,  Kent  Taylor;  Beth  Cornell,  Frances 
Langford;  fiancij  Carvel,  John  Litel;  Gladys  La 
Verne,  Claire  Dodd;  Milton  Davis,  Shemp  Howard; 
Chet  Mathews,  Douglas  Fowlcy;  Brandon,  Wade 
Boteler;  Inspector  Dexter,  Eddie  Dunn;  Jud  Hig- 
gins,  Aldrich  Bowker;  Sheriff  Calkins,  Harry 
Mayden. 

".MOKEY"— M-G-M:  Herbert  Delano,  Dan 
Dailey,  Jr.;  Anthea  Delano,  Donna  Reed;  Mokey 
Delano,  Bobby  Blake;  Booker  7.  Currtby,  Cordefl 
Hickman;  Brother  Cumby.  William  "Buckwheat" 
Thomas;  Cindy  Molishus,  Etta  McDaniel;  Begonia 
Cumby,  Marcella  Morcland;  Pat  Esel,  George 
Lloyd;  Mr.  PfniuHoton  Matt  Moore;  Aunt  Deedy, 
Cleo  Desmond;  Mr.  Graham,  Cliff  Clark;  Mrs. 
Graham,  Mary  Field;  Brickley  Autry,  Bobby 
Stebbins;  Uncle  Ben,  Sam  McDaniel. 

"MOONTIDE"— 20th  Century-Fox:  Bobo,  Jean 
Gabin;  Anna,  Ida  Lupino;  Tiny.  Thomas  Mitchell; 
Nutsy,  Claude  Rains;  Dr.  Brothers,  Jerome  Cowan; 
Woman  on  Boat,  Helene  Reynolds;  Reverend 
Price,  Ralph  Byrd;  Bartender,  William  Halligan; 
Takeo,  Sen  Yung;  Hir'ota.  Chester  Gan;  Mildred. 
Robin  Raymond;  Pop  Kellv,  Arthur  Aylesworth; 
Hotel  Clerk  Arthur  Hohl :  Mac,  John  Kelly; 
Policeman,  Ralph  Dunn;  Mr.  Simpson,  TuUy 
Marshall;  First  Waiter,  Tom  Dugan. 

"MURDER  IN  THE  BIG  HOUSE"— Warners: 
Gladys  Wayne,  Faye  Emerson;  Bert  Bell,  Van 
Johnson;  Scoop  Conner,  George  Meeker;  Randall, 
Frank  Wilcox;  Dapper  Dan  Malloy,  Michael  Ames; 
Mile-Away  Gordon,  Roland  Drew;  Mrs.  Gordon, 
Ruth  Ford:  Jim  Ainslce,  Joseph  Crehan;  Warden 
John  Bevins,  William  Gould;  Bill  Burgen,  Douglas 
Wood;  Prison  Doctor,  John  Maxwell;  Chief  Elec- 
trician. Pat  McVeigh;  Guard.  Dick  Rich;  Keeper, 
Fred  Kelsey;  Mike.  Bill  Phillips;  Ramstead,  Jack 
Mower;  Ritter,  Creighton  Hale;  Chaplain,  Henry 
Hall. 

"MY  GAL  SAL"— 20th  Century-Fox:  Sally 
Elliott,  Rita  Hayworth;  Paul  Dresser,  Victor 
Mature;  Fred  Haviland,  John  Sutton;  Mae  Collins, 
Carole  Landis;  Pat  Howley.  James  Gleason;  Wiley, 
Phil  Silvers;  Co/oHe/  Truckee,  Walter  Catlett; 
Countess  Rossini,  Mona  Maris;  McGuiness,  Frank 
Orth;  Mr.  Dreiser,  Stanley  Andrews;  Mrs.  Dreiser, 
Margaret  Moffat:  Ida.  Libby  Taylor;  John  L.  Sul- 
livan, John  Kelly;  De  Rochemont,  Curt  Bois; 
Dancing  Partner,  Hermes  Pan;  Monsieur  Garnier, 
Gregory  Gaye;  Corbin.  Andrew  Tombes;  Henri, 
Albert  Conti;  Tailor,  Charles  Amt. 

"MYSTERY  OF  MARIE  ROGET.  THE"— 
Universal:  Dupin.  Patric  Knowles;  Marie,  Maria 
Montez;  Mme.  Roget.  Maria  Ouspenskaya;  Beau- 
vais,  John  Litel;  Marcel,  Edward  Norris;  Gobelin, 
Lloyd  Corrigan;  Camille,  Nell  O'Day;  Magistrate, 
Frank  Reicher;  Mons.  De  Luc,  Clyde  Fillmore; 
Gardener,  Paul  Burns;  Madame  De  Luc,  Norma 


Drury;  Detective  John  Maxwell;  Detective,  Paul 
Bryar;  Curator,  Charles  Middleton;  Detective,  Bill 
Ruhl;  Naval  Officer,  Reed  Hadley. 

"RINGS  ON  HER  FINGERS  •—20th  Century- 
Fox:  John  Wheeler,  Henry  Fonda;  Susan  Milter 
(Linda  Worthmgton),  Gene  Tierney;  Warren, 
Laird  Cregar;  Ted  Fenwick,  John  Shepperd; 
Colonel,  Henry  Stephenson;  Mrs.  Maybelle  Worth- 
ington.  Spring  Byington;  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Marjorie 
Gate.son;  Fenwick,  Sr.,  George  Lessey;  Kellogg, 
Frank  Orth;  Charles,  Clive  Morgan;  Peggy,  Iris 
Adrian;  Captain  Beasley,  Thurston  Hall;  Mrs. 
Beasley,  Clara  Blandick;  Captain  Hurley,  Charles 
Wilson;  Paul,  Edgar  Morton;  Chick,  George  Lloyd; 
Mrs.  Clancy,  Sarah  Edwards;  .\ltss  Calianan, 
Gwendolyn  Logan;  Miss  Alderney,  Evelyn  Mul- 
hall;  Landlady,  Kathryn  Sheldon. 

"SABOTEUR"— Universal:  Pat,  Priscilla  Lane; 
Barry  Kane,  Robert  Cummings;  Fry,  Norman  Lloyd; 
Tobin,  Otto  Kruger;  Mr.  Miller,  Vaugban  Glaser; 
Truck  Driver,  Murray  Alper;  Mrs.  .Mason,  Doro- 
thy Peterson:  Mrs.  Sutton,  Alma  Kruger. 

"SCATTERGOOD  RIDES  HIGH"  — RKO- 
Radio:  Scattergood  Baines,  Guv  Kibljee:  Mr.  Van 
Pelt,  Jed  Prouty;  Helen  Van  Pelt,  Dorothy  Moore; 
Dan  Knox,  Charles  Lind;  Phillip  Dane,  Kenneth 
Howell;  Mrs.  Van  Pelt,  Regina  Wallace;  Mrs. 
Dane,  Frances  Carson;  Cromwell,  Arthur  Ayles- 
worth; Hipp,  Paul  White;  Toby,  Phillip  Hurlic; 
Martin  Knox,  Walter  S.  Baldwin,  Jr.;  Trainer, 
Lee  Phelps. 

"SING  FOR  YOUR  SUPPER'— Columbia; 
Evelyn  Palmar.  Jinx  Falkenburg;  Larry  Ha\s. 
Charles  Buddy  Rogers;  "The  Mad  Russian."  Bert 
Gordon;  Barbara  Stevens,  Eve  Arden;  Wing  Boley, 
Don  Beddoe;  Kay  .l/arti'n,  Bernadene  Hayes;  .Uyryn 
T.  Hayworth,  Henry  Kolker;  William,  Benny 
Baker;  Bonzo,  Dewey  Robinson.  • 

"SPOILERS,  THE"— Universal:  Cherry  Ma- 
lotte,  Marlene  Dietrich;  Alexander  McNamara, 
Randolph  Scott;  Roy  Glennister,  John  Wayne; 
Helen  Chester,  Margaret  Lindsay;  Judge  Stillman. 
Samuel  S.  Hinds;  Dextry,  Harry  Carey;  Bronco 
Kid,  Richard  Barthelmess;  Wheat  en.  W'illiani 
Farnum;  Idabelle,  Marietta  Canty;  Robert  Service, 
Himself. 

"SUICIDE  SQUADRON"— Republic:  Stefan 
Radctzky,  Anton  Walbrook;  Carol  Peters,  Sally 
Gray;  .Mike  Carroll,  Derrick  De  Marney  ;  Specialist, 
Cecil  Parker;  Bill  Peters,  Percy  Parsons;  De  Guise, 
Kenneth  Kent;  Resident  Physician,  J.  H.  Roberts; 
Shorty,  Guy  Middleton;  British  Commander,  John 
Laurie;  Polish  Bomber  Commander,  Frederick  \'alk. 

"TAKE  A  LETTER,  DARLING"— Paramount: 
A.  M.  MacGregor.  Rosalind  Russell:  Tom  Verney, 
Fred  MacMurray;  Jonathan  Caiduvll.  Macdonald 
Carey;  Ethel  Caldwell.  Constance  Moore;  G.  B.  At- 
water,  Robert  Benchley:  Fud  Newton,  Charles 
Arnt;  Uncle  George.  Cecil  Kellaway;  Aunt  Minnie. 
Kathleen  Howard;  Aunt  Judy,  Margaret  Seddon; 
Moses,  Doole?  W'ilson;  Sam.  Georre  H.  Rted: 
Sally.  Margaret  Hayes;  Mickey  Dowling,  Sonny 
Boy  Williams;  Secretary,  John  Holland. 

"TORTILLA  FLAT"— M-G-M:  Pilon.  Spencer 
Tracy;  Dolores  "Szceets"  Ramirez,  Hedy  Lamarr; 
Danny,  John  Garfield;  The  Pirate.  Frank  Morgan; 
Pablo.  Akim  Tamiroff;  Tito  Ralph.  Sheldon  Leon 
ard;  Jose  .Maria  Corcoran,  John  Oualen;  Paul  D. 
Cummings.  Donald  Meek;  Mrs.  Torretii,  Connie 
Gilchrist;  Pcrtagee  Joe.  Allen  Jenkins:  Father  Ra- 
mon. Henry  O'Neill;  Mrs.  Marcllis.  Mercedes 
Ruffino;  Senora  Teresina,  Nina  Campana;  .Mr. 
Brown.  Arthur  Space;  Ccsca,  Betty  Wells;  T,  r. 
rclJi,  Harry  Burns. 

"TRUE  TO  THE  ARMY"— Paramount :  Z\:  ... 
Hawkins.  Judy  Canova:  Private  Stephen  Chand.cr. 
Allan  Jones;  Vicky  Marlcncr.  Ann  ililler;  Private 
J.  Wethersby  Fothergill.  "Pinky."  Jerry  Colonna. 

"TWIN  BEDS  "— Small-U.  A.:  Mike  Abbott. 
George  Brent;  Julie  Abbott,  Joan  Bennett;  .Xicolai 
Chcrupin.  Mischa  Auer;  Lydia,  Una  Merkel; 
Sonya.  Glenda  Farrell;  Larky.  Ernest  Truex; 
Norah.  Margaret  Hamilton;  Butler,  Charles  Cole 
man;  Manager.  Charles  Arnt. 

"WHISPERING  GHOSTS"— 20th  Century 
Fox:  £.  H.  Van  Buren.  .Milton  Berle:  Elizr.'-  - 
Woods.  Brenda  Joyce:  David  Courtland.  1 
Shelton:  Xorbcrt  (Long  Jack).  John  Carr.i.i  ■it- 
Euclid  White.  Willie  Best:  Gilpin.  Edmund  M.ic 
Donald;  Inspector  .\'orris.  Arthur  Hohl:  Jonathan 
Flack,  Grady  Sutton:  Doctor  Bascomb.  Milton  Par 
sons:  Mac  Wolf.  Abner  Bibberman:  Meg.  Rem 
Riano;  Gruber,  Charles  Halton;  Conroy,  Harr> 
Hayden. 

"WIFE  TAKES  A  FLYER.  THE  "—Columbia 
Anita  Wovcrman,  Joan  Bennett;  Christopher  Rcy 
nolds.  Franchot  Tone;  .Major  Zcllt'ritz.  .Mlyr 
Joslyn:  Countess  Oldenburg,  Cecil  Cunningham; 
Keith.  Roger  Clark:  Thomas  H'o^'ernun.  Lloyi 
Corrigan;  Mullcr.  Lyle  Latell;  Mrs.  Wczcrman 
Georgia  Caine:  .Maria  Ifoverman.  Barbara  Brown; 
.'a»i.  Erskine  Sanford;  .-idolph  Birtjelbocr,  Cheste- 
Clute:  Hcndrik  U  cKCrman.  Hans  Conried;  Zanten 
Romaine  Callender:  Chief  Justice.  Aubrey  Mather 
Guslav.  William  Edmunds:  Mrs.  Brandt.  Curtis 
Railing;  .Miss  I'pdike.  Nora  Cecil;  Capt.  Sciimui- 
nick.  Kurt  Katcn;  The  Twins.  Margaret  Seddon; 
Kale  MacKenna:  Major  Wilson.  Gordon  Richards. 


A  decorated  Bob  Hope  decorates  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror.  The 
Hope's  seen  with  his  medals — and  Claudette  Colbert — at  the 
rehearsal  of  Hollywood's  big  Victory  Caravan   (see  page  8) 
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YOU  CAN  MAKE  your  meals  spark- 
ling —  inviting  —  by  adding  Signet 
California  Fruits,  packed  in  glass.  They 
make  a  hit  because  they're  tops  in  quality, 
flavor  and  just  plain  goodness. 

For  your  protection  each  jar  is  certified 
by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  to  be 
Grade  A  Fancy  (highest  quality).  Your 
grocer  has  Signet  Fruits  in  glass.  Buy  a 
jar  today! 


CHERRY  TARTS 


steal  every  heart 


6  to  8  tender  pastry  tart  shells 

I  jar  Signet  Cherries  (Bing  or  Royal  Anne) 

I  pkg.  cherry  flavored  gelatine 

Drain  juloe  from  jar  of  Signet  Cherries.  Aild 
water  to  mal<i?  2  cups.  Heat  to  bollinK.  Keriii)\e 
from  heal.  Add  gelatine;  sllr  until  dissolviil 
Chill  until  jelly  begins  to  thicken.  Fill  the  pa 
try  shells  with  well  drained  eherrle.s.  Over  il 
cherries,  pour  the  thickened  Jelly.  Chill  un 
jelly  is  tlrrn.  Top  with  whipped  cream,  if  desii  r 
Serves  «  to  8. 


JELLIED  PEARS 

cool  and  satis  jyiag  .  .  . 

I  jar  Signet  Bartlett  Pears 

I  pkg.  orange  or  strawberry  flavored  gelatine 

3  or  4  vanilla  wafers 

Drain  juice  from  jar  of  Signet  Bartlett  Pear: 
Add  water  to  make  2  cups  liquid  Heat  to  boil 
ing.  Remove  from  heat;  add  gelatine.  Dls.scl\- 
I'our  layer  of  jelly  into  shallow  baking  pan  i.r 
Individual  molds.  Chill  slightly.  Place  pears  in 
jelly,  hollow  centers  up.  Chill  until  firm.  Fill 
hollows  of  pears  with  vanilla  wafers,  crumbli  l 
Chill  remaining  gelatine  until  thickened.  P"ur 
into  mold  (carefully).  Chili  until  set.  Garni  li 
with  mint  or  other  greens  fur  individual  tnol  U. 
Cut  portions  from  large  mold  and  serve  on  lei- 
tuce  or  with  whipped  cream.  Serves  B. 


FROZEN  CHEESE  AND  FRUIT  SALAD 

jor  a  very  special  occasion 

I  jar  Signet  Fruit  Salad 

I  pkg.  cream  cheese  (3  oz.) 
\U  cup  mayonnaise 

I  tablespoon  lemon  Juice 
Vz  cup  evaporated  milk,  whipped 
(or  whipping  cream,  if  preferred) 

I  tablespoon  gelatine  (unflavored) 

Drain  juice  from  Signet  Fruit  Salad.  Soflm 
gelatine  in  H  cup  of  fruit  juice.  Heat  gently 
over  low  flame  until  gelatine  is  dissolved.  Cool.- 
Add  cheese,  mayonnaise,  lemon  juice.  Mi\.  Cliill 
until  mixture  begins  to  thicken.  Whip  evaporated 
milk  or  whipping  cream  until  quite  stiff  and  a  !  ! 
to  mixture.  Add  1  cup  of  fruit  from  Signet  Fnni 
Salad.  Turn  into  ring  mold  and  chill  until  flrn 
Turn  mold  onto  serving  platter.  Garnish  wi  ll 
greens.  Pill  center  with  the  remaining  fruii. 
Serves  7  to  8. 


IN  GLASS 


Products  Corp.,  Ltd. 
>se,  California 
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{  send  me  your  new  Signet  Victory  Recipe 

!?/. 


Pioneer  packers  of  California's  finest  fruits  in  glass 
UNITED   STATES   PRODUCTS   CORP.,  LTD.    •    SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


DEANNE  FUREAU,  member  of  tlie  Motor  Transport  Corps  of  "The  American  iVomen's  I'oluntary  Services,"  a  nation-tiuie  organizuti(,.i 
doing  a  grand  job  on  thr  linmr  front.  Patriotic  American  groups  deliver  millions  of  better-tasting  Clii  \ii  rfii-lds  to  men  in  the  Scriicv. 


with  the  one  cigarette  that's 

MILDER^  COOLER,  BETTER-TASTING 


In  war  time,  more  than  ever,  a  satisfying  smoke  is  a  comfort 
and  a  pleasure.  It  means  a  lot  to  men  in  the  Service  and  to  men  and  women 
everywhere.  Because  of  its  Right  Combination  of  the  world  s  hest  cigarette 
tohaccos  Chesterfield  leads  all  others  in  giving  smokers  more  ])leasure.  It  is 
definitely  Milder,  far  Cooler -Smoking  and  lot:^  Bettcr-Tosting.  Whatever  you 
are  doing  for  Uncle  Sam,  Chesterfields  will  lielj*  to  make  your  joh  more 
pleasant.  They  never  fail  to  SATISFY. 


Ifs  Chesterfield 
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{Tgar^tte^ 
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LARGEST 
CIRCULATION 
OF  ANY 
SCREEN 
MAGAZINE 


UNITED  WE  STAND" 


M     GREAT     MAGAZINES     FOR     THE     PRICE     OF  ONE 


low  CLARK  GABLE  IS  CONQUERING  LONELINESS 


Afeep  tAe  Blitz  from  /our  Bab/ ! 

Poor  little  China  baby,  scared  of  war  so  close  and  dreadful.  What's  to  prevent  that 
hap])ening  here,  in  your  town,  to  YOUR  baby? 

Men  can't  prevent  it — even  l)ig  tougli  soldiers — unless  the)'  have  tanks,  planes,  ships, 
guns  .  .  .  more  of  them,  bigger  ones,  better  ones,  than  any  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

And  the  supplies  and  machines  for  successful  war  cost  money.  Will  you  help? 


How  to  buy  a  share  in  VICTORY .  .  . 


Where's  the  money  coming  from? 

Yoc  KK  going  to  chip  II  111,  out  of  the  money 
you  arc  getting  today.  Instead  ot  spending  it 
all,  you're  going  to  lend  some  of  it  to  Uncle 
Sam.  He'll  put  it  to  work  for  America.  He 
will  give  you  a  written  promise  to  pay  it  back 
in  10  years,  with  interest  (2.9%  a  year).  If 
that  promise  isn't  good,  nothing's  good.  But 
because  this  is  America,  it  IS  good. 

How  con  you  chip  in? 

By  buying  War  Savings  Bonds.  You  can  buy 
one  today  for  $18.75.  It  is  worth  .$2.5.00 


when  Uncle  Sam  pays  you  back  m  10  years. 

INSTALLMENT  payments? 

\'cs!  II  you  can'l  sp.uc  $18. /."j  today,  buy  War 
Savings  Stamps  for  10*  or  25<  or  50i.  Ask 
for  a  Stamp  book,  save  a  bookful  of  Stamps, 
then  exchange  them  for  a  War  Savings  Bond. 

What  IS  a  BOND? 

A  piei  e  o(  legal  paper,  official  promise  from 
Uncle  Sam  that  he'll  pay  you  back  your  money 
plus  interest.  The  Bond  will  be  regisu  ied  in 
your  name.  Keep  it  safelv  put  away. 


Can  you  CASH  a  Bond? 

Yes,  ari\  tune  6H  da\s  alter  vou  buy  it,  if  vou 
get  in  a  jam  and  need  money,  you  ran  cash  a 
Bond  (at  Post  Office  or  b:inkV 

WHERE  can  you  buy  War  Savings  Bonds 
and  Stamps? 

.At  your  nearest  Post  Office.  .At  a  bank.  .At 
many  stores  all  over  the  country. 

WHEN? 

Om  enemies  have  been  getting  re.idy  for  the 
past  7  or  8  years.  .Are  you  going  to  wait  till 
thev  get  nearer  our  kids? 


^a/  ^ar  Sa^/n^s  Stamps  anc/  Sonc/s  /VO^V£ 


Thi<<  (idverlisemenl  has  been  l>re/>arciJ  entirely  as  a  ftatritith  gift  to  the  Governmenl.  The  art  work.  cof>y.  eomposition  and  [>laling.  as  uril  as  the  sfkur  in  this 
magazine,  have  been  donated  hv  all  concerned  as  part  oj  their  effort  towards  helping  win  the  War 


Sm^le^TYam  Girl,  Smile... 

a  radiant  smile  turns  heads, wins  hearts ! 


Let  your  smile  open  doors  to  new 
happiness!  Help  keep  it  bright  and 
sparkling  with  ipana  and  Massage. 

HEADS  UP,  plain  girl,  and  smile! 
Beauty  isn't  the  only  talisman  to 
success.  You  can  take  the  spotlight— you 
can  win  phone  calls  and  dates— romance 
can  be  yours  if  your  smile  is  right! 

So  smile,  plain  girl,  smile!  Not  a  timid 
smile,  self-conscious  and  shy— but  a  big 
heart-warming  smile  that  brightens  your 
face  like  sunshine. 

If  you  want  a  winning  smile  like  that 
—sparkling  teeth  you're  proud  to  show- 


remember  this  important  fact:  your  gums 
should  retain  their  healthy  firmness. 

"Pink  Tooth  Brush"— 
a  Warning  Signal 

So  if  there's  ever  the  slightest  tinge  of 
"pink"  on  your  tooth  brush,  see  your  den- 
tist right  away! 

He  may  simply  tell  you  that  your  gums 
have  become  tender  and  spongy,  robbed 
of  natural  exercise,  by  our  modern, 
creamy  foods.  And  if,  like  thousands  of 
other  modern  dentists,  he  suggests  the 
helpful  stimulation  of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste 


and  massage— be  guided  by  his  advice! 

For  Ipana  not  only  cleans  and  bright- 
ens your  teeth  but,  with  massage,  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  health  of  your  gums. 
Just  massage  a  little  Ipana  on  your  gums 
each  time  you  clean  your  teeth.  That  in- 
vigorating "tang"— exclusive  with  Ipana 
and  massage— means  circulation  is  quick- 
ening in  the  gum  tissue,  helping  your 
gums  to  new  firmness. 

Start  today  the  modern  dental  health 
routine  of  Ipana  and  massage.  'With 
Ipana  Tooth  Paste  and  massage,  help 
keep  your  gums  firmer,  your  teeth 
brighter,  your  smile  more  sparkling. 


Product  of  Bristol- S\yers 


Sfarf  today  wif/t 
IPANA  and  MASSAGE 
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The  greatest 
star  of  the 
screen ■ 


The  theatre  is  now  the  junction  of  the 
Crossroads  to  Pleasure  and  Duty. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

For,  with  bonds  and  stamps  on  sale  in 
all  lobbies,  you  can  buy  your  two  tick- 
ets—one to  Joy,  one  to  Victory'. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

The  word  "crossroads"  throws  us  into 
a  paragraph  or  two  about  Jack  Conway. 
"Crossroads"  is  this  sure-fire  director's 
latest  film. 


It 

stars 
William 
Powell 


and 
Hedy 
Lamarr 
no  less. 


Meanwhile 
back  to 
Jack 
Conway 


Possessing  the  charm  of  a  music-box 
and  the  gallantry  of  a  Walter  Raleigh, 
our  hero  Conway  has  worked  side  by 
side  with  this  leonine  columnist  for 
many  years. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

He  has  been  an  M-G-M  standby,  hav- 
ing directed  "Honky  Tonk",  "Boom 
Town",  "A  Yank  at  Oxford",  "Viva 
Villa"  and  a  whole  card-index  of  hits. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
"Crossroads"  is  his  latest.  And  his  most 
different.  But  it  is  the  same  in  one  sense. 
It  is  a  hit.        ^     *  * 

William  Powell  gives  a  dramatic  per- 
formance that  provides  a  complete 
change  of  pace  from  his  equally  brilliant 
comedy-ness.  It  is  something  to  see. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

And  Hedy  Lamarr  is  something  to  see. 
too.  We  don't  know  about  you,  but 
Hedy  gets  us.  And  if  she  doesn't  get 
you,  there  are  a  lot  more  like  us  than 
like  you.    *     *  * 

"Crossroads"  is  ably  abetted  by  Claire 
Trevor,  Basil  Rathbone  and  Margaret 
Wycherly.  John  Kafka  and  Howard 
Emmett  Rogers  wrote  the  original 
story;  Guy  Trosper,  the  screen  play. 
Edwin  Knopf  produced. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
An  incident  to  the 
drama  is  a  song  by 
Howard  Dietz  and 
Arthur  Schwartz,  en- 
titled "Till  You  Re- 
turn". It's  hum  but 
not  drum.   
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DOES  THIS  MAN  BEAR  THE  MARK 
OF  MURDER? 

WHY  IS  HE  KNOWN  AS 
THE  MAN  WHO 
LIVED  TWICE?" 


AUGUST.  1942 


A  f  HOLLf  WOOD 

yiCTORY 


CLOSE  UPS 

m  LOH  SHOTS 


The  way  Brenda  Marshall  saw 
husband  Bill  Holden  off  to  camp 
is  something  for  the  books 


The  Victory  Caravan  showed  up  Miss  Colbert 
(rehearsing  here  with  Frank  McHugh  and 
writer  Matt  Brooks)  for  what  she  really  was 


WATERBURY 


To  BE  or  not  to  be  a  dependent  .  . 
that  is  the  Hollywood  question  .  .  . 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  pain  of 
this  .  .  .  there  is  a  lad  in  our  town 
and  he  was  wondrous  wise  ...  as  he 
began  climbing  the  fame  ladder,  he 
decided  he  could  go  further  as  a 
bachelor  ...  so  he  shrugged  off  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  together  with  his 
child  .  .  .  and  went  on  alone.  .  .  . 

Everything  was  dandy  ...  he  had 
a  good  friend,  also  an  actor,  who  had 
admired  his  wife  and  child  ...  in  fact, 
the  friend  admired  them  so  much  that 
after  the  divorce  finals  were  staged,  he 
"married  the  wife  .  .  .  there  were  no 
bruised  feelings  anywhere  .  .  .  the 
first  husband  kept  on  climbing  and  the 
second  husband  went  along  on  an  even 
professional  keel  until  that  subject  of 
the  war  and  dependents  was  brought 
up.  .  .  . 

Then  came  the  draft  and  the  pay- 
off .  .  .  the  first  gent  has  gone  to  war 
because  his  board  ruled  him  very  lA 
.  .  .  the  second  hasn't  .  .  .  he's  3A 
because  of  his  dependents — the  wife 
and  child  his  erstwhile  pal  dis- 
carded. .  .  . 

There  is  also  the  hob  that  the  Axis 
is  raising  with  the  "ex"  dependents 
.  .  .  it's  that  Axis  that  made  Washing- 
ton consider  limiting  top  salaries  to  a 
skinny  old  $25,000  a  year  after  Federal 
and  State  taxes  are  paid  .  .  .  barely 
enough  to  keep  a  good  Hollywood 
yacht  on  .  .  .  and  what  is  an  actor 
with  three  or  four  alimony  wives  or  a 


girl  with  too  many  ex-husbands  to  do 
then,  poor  things.  .  .  . 

I  know  one  Hollywood  gentleman, 
for  example,  whose  taxes  on  his  estate 
alone  .  .  .  not  his  government  or  state 
income  tax,  you  understand,  but 
merely  his  real  estate  tax  on  his  simple 
Beverly  Hills  shack  .  .  .  run  to  a  tidy 
$18,000  a  year  .  you  know,  merely 
twenty-eight  rooms  and  twenty-six 
baths  but  they  call  it  home.  .  .  well, 
what's  a  star  to  do  then  when  he's 
also  got  relatives  by  the  score.  .  .  . 

The  pain  of  decision  enters  here, 
too  .  .  .  relatives  are  not  something 
like  candy  that  you  can  give  up  if  you 
only  have  sufficient  will  power  .  .  . 
there  is,  for  instance,  the  sad,  sad 
plight  of  the  star  who  is  now  living 
dramatically  with  his  fourth  wife  .  . 
it's  the  wife  who  is  dramatic  .  .  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  when  the  actor 
married  her  and  was  asked  if  she  had 
been  a  working  girl  when  he  wed  her, 
and  if  so,  at  what,  he  said,  very  simply, 
"Love".  .  .  . 

This  actor  isn't  too  happy  even  with 
wife  number  four  but  since  his  ali- 
mony to  the  three  wives  preceding 
eats  up  much  more  than  $25,000  yearly 
— he'll  just  have  to  stick,  and  possibly 
starve.  .  .  . 

I  don't  mean  to  infer  that  this  crazy 
village  which  is  my  favorite  spot  on 
earth  is  all  like  this  in  wartime  .  .  . 
there  are  lots  of  good,  sensible  econ- 
omies going  around  and  genuine, 
deeply  sincere  patriotic  sacrifices  be- 


ing made  .  .  .  but  the  things  I've  told 
you  above  are  for  the  laughs  .  .  .  and 
the  things  I'll  tell  you  now  have  some 
laughs  in  them,  too,  though  some  of 
them  are  touching  things.  .  .  . 

FOR  that,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  deep 
delights  of  Hollywood  ...  no  mat- 
ter how  serious  the  subject,  Hollywood 
will  always  try  to  take  it  with  amuse- 
ment .  .  .  take  it  that  way  since 
actors  and  actresses  are  really  the  best 
sports  on  earth.  .  .  . 

The  day  Brenda  Marshall  suddenly 
got  word  that  Bill  Holden  was  leaving 
his  induction  center  and  entraining  for 
some  distant  camp  was  one  of  those 
very  serious,  yet  a  laugh-with-a- 
tear-in-it  things.  .  .  . 

Brenda  was  working  at  the  studio 
when  she  suddenly  got  the  word  that 
Bill  was  entraining  .  .  .  she  rushed 
off  the  set  like  a  mad  thing  and  hurled 
herself  through  the  heavy  traffic  that 
clutters  all  roads  between  Burbank 
and  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  but  these  days, 
everyone  in  Hollywood  drives  at  the 
pace  of  a  half-dead  snail  and  Brenda 
kept  getting  entangled  with  drivers 
going  in  pairs,  so  that  there  was  no 
passing  them,  at  a  sturdy  twenty  miles 
an  hour  .  .  .  finally,  frantically,  she 
made  the  station,  only  to  discover  it 
an  absolute  sea  of  men  in  uniform.  .  .  . 

"There  I'd  always  thought  Bill  the 
most  distinctive-looking  man  in  the 
world,"  wails  Brenda.  "There  I'd  al- 
ways boasted  {Continued  on  page  94) 
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ROSALIND  RUSSELL 


V  says 
FRED  MacMURRAY 
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CECIL  KELLAWAY  •    Directed  by  MITCHELL  LEISEN   •  Screen  Play  by  Claude  Binyon 


A  MITCHELL 

LEISEN 

PRODUCTION 


AS 


K  YOUR  THEATRE  MANAGER  WHEN  THIS  BIG  PARAMOUNT  HIT  IS  COMING 


AUGUST,  1942 


The  dog-gone  cute  picture  all  Holly- 
wood's talking  about:  Jack  Benny  and 
his  bewhiskered  friend  give  a  simultane- 
ous yawn  to  beauteous  Ann  Sheridan 


TIDBIT  DEPARTMENT:  Young  Ray 
MacDonald,  one  of  the  best  golfers 
in  Hollywood  (to  say  nothing  of 
his  hoofing)  is  engaged  to  cute  little 
Betty  Asher  of  the  M-G-M  publicity 
department.  .  .  . 

George  Sanders'  announcement  that 
he  built  his  new  house  in  a  poor 
neighborhood  in  order  to  save  taxes 
brought  the  whole  neighborhood  down 
on  his  head  in  a  lump.  Georgie  is 
almost  afraid  to  poke  his  nose  out  his 
new  door  these  days.  .  .  . 

Bette  Davis,  who  is  padded  and 
made  homely  as  well  as  fat  for  her 
role  in  "Now  Voyageur,"  makes  one 


statement  to  all  visiting  soldiers. 
"Please  promise  to  come  back  and  see 
me  when  I  grow  better  looking  in  this 
picture.  Don't,  please,  carry  about  a 
mental  picture  of  me  like  this." 

Everyone  cheerfully  agrees  to 
return.  .  .  . 

Paramount  Studios  firmly  state  that 
if  Madeleine  Carroll  is  married  to 
Stirling  Hayden  they  know  nothing 
of  it.  There  the  matter  rests  as  far 
as  they're  concerned. 

Good-bye,  Darling:  On  a  shady 
avenue  in  Beverly  Hills,  directly 
across  from  each  other,  lived  a  man, 


an  actor  named  Herbert  Marshall,  and 
a  little  girl,  his  child  by  a  former 
marriage. 

Each  evening  at  a  certain  hour  they 
met,  the  father  and  little  girl,  for  a 
quiet  stroll  together.  This  hour,  cher- 
ished by  the  little  girl,  became  the 
dearest  thing  to  her  heart. 

And  then  one  evening  the  man  had 
to  tell  his  daughter  he  was  moving 
away.  A  new  baby  was  coming  and 
a  bigger  house  was  needed;  their  eve- 
ning walks  would  necessarily  be  in- 
terrupted but  he  would  try  to  resume 
them  as  soon  as  he  could. 

And  so  they  {Continued  on  page  8) 
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are  Men  hike 
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Always  be  a  Free 
America! 
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1WARNER  BROS'.  SUPREME  SUCCESS 

..WALTER  BRENNAN 
JOAN  LESLIE 
!A  HOWARD  HAWKS  PROD'N 

I      GEORGE  TOBIAS  •  STANLEY  RIDGES 

Original  Screen  Play  by  Abem  Finkel  &  Harry  Chandlee 
I  and  Howard  Koch  &  John  Huston  •  Music  by  Max  Sterner 
[produced  by  JESSE  L.  LASKY  and  HAL  B.  WALLIS 

I 
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jgUY  BONDS!^  BUY  STAMPSl^'AT  YOUR  THEATRE! 

j  AUGUST,  1942 


You  can't  afford  to  miss  it . . . 
you  can  afford  to  see  it  now! 

FORTHE  FIRST  TIME  AT 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Returned  by  Demand  after  One  Whole  Year  of  Acclaim! 


I 


BIG  PICTURE 


COLORFUL  - 


The  glory  of 
America's  most 
reckless  era 
sweeps  power- 
fully across  the 
screen! 


ROMANTIC- 


With  John 
Wayne  and 
Binnie  Barnes 
perfectly 
matched  in  a 
tempestuous 
drama  of  love 
and  conflict! 


EXCITING- 

Thrills  pile  upon  thrills  in 
this  most  action-packed  of 


frontier 


sagas ! 


JOHN  WAYNE 

BINNIE  ALBERT 

BARNES  DEKKER 


with 
Helen  Parrish 

Patsy  Kelly 
Edgai  Kennedy 
Dick  Purcell 


It's  a 

REPUBLIC  PICTURE 


Two  gals  chin;  two 
guys  listen  in: 
Linda  Darnell,  Ann 
Sothern,  Cesar  Ro- 
mero, Dick  Derr  at 
the    Ice  Capades 

Michele  Morgan, 
grinning  to  make 
a  rare  picture  at 
the  same  event, 
freezes  Bob  Tap- 
linger — for  fun 


{Continued  from  page  6) 
kissed  each  other  good-by  one  eve- 
ning under  an  elm  tree  and  the  little 
girl  walked  slowly  into  her  house 
and  across  the  street  the  man  slowly 
walked  into  his. 

Cal's    Alphabet    News  —  A:  Ann 

Harding,  the  beautiful,  returns  to  the 
screen  in  the  picture  "Watch  On  The 
Rhine,"  which  is  good  news. 

B:  Bambi,  the  Uttle  deer  of  Walt 
Disney's  beautiful  screen  poem,  is 
Hollywood's  biggest  rave  since  Dopey 
the  dwarf. 

C:  Claudette  Colbert,  who  was  the 
hit  of  the  Victory  Caravan,  commutes 
between  California  and  Florida  where 
her  husband.  Dr.  Joel  Pressman,  is 
stationed. 

D:  Donna  Reed  announces  her  real 
heart  is  Jack  Nau.  the  boy  she  left 
behind,  now  a  flying  cadet  for  Uncle 
Sam. 

E:  Errol  Flynn  back  fi'om  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  after  a  physical 
checkup. 

F:  Frances  Langford  sent  her 
mother  to  keep  her  husband  Jon  Hall 
from  being  lonesome  while  she  toured 
the  camps  with  Bob  Hope.  Jon  and 
his  mother-in-law  hit  it  oflf  like  two 
old  pals. 

G:    George  Holmes  is  the  newest 


heartbeat  among  Hollywood  subdebs 
— and  debs,  we  might  add. 

H:  Harriet  Hilliard,  who  is  so  good 
as  Red  Skelton's  radio  partner,  joins 
him  in  an  M-G-M  movie. 

I:  Irene  Dunne  whooping  it  up  with 
the  cowboys  at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
where  her  dentist  husband  is  backing 
a  project  for  building  defense  work- 
ers' homes. 

J:  Jane  Withers'  soda  fountain  bar 
will  remain  open  to  service  boys  while 
Janie  is  making  a  personal  appearance 
in  the  East. 

K:  Kay  Francis  announces  the 
rumors  linking  her  name  with  John 
Payne's  are  ridiculous  and.  John 
denies  them  only  with  his  eyes — 
when  looking  at  Sheila  Ryan. 

L:  Lana  Turner,  who  had  her 
M-G-M  bosses  walking  the  floor  over 
her  recent  New  York  jaunt,  has  been 
placed  on  a  strictly  stay-at-home 
regime  or  else,  by  her  studio. 

M:  Mary  Martin  claims  she's  hap- 
pier in  her  new  little  cottage  than  sho 
ever  was  in  her  swanky  Brentwooi: 
home.  Mary  believes  it's  back  to  the 
simple  life  for  everyone  from  now  on. 

N:  Norma  Shearer's  friends  are 
wondering  at  her  reported  engage- 
ment to  her  ski  teacher,  Martin  Ar- 
rouge,  who  is  so  much  younger. 

O:    Orson  Welles,  who  set  South 
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PITYROSPORllM  OVALE, 
the  strange  "Bottle  Bacillus" 
regarded  by  many  authorities 
as  a  causative  agent  of  infec- 
tious dandruff. 


It  may  be  Infectious  Dandruff! 

START  TODAY  WITH  THE  TESTED  LiSTERINE  TREATMENT  THAT  HAS  HELPED  SO  MANY 


that  this  grand,  simple  treatment  has 
brought  them  welcome  relief  from  dan- 
druff's distressing  symptoms. 

Start  tonight  with  the  easy,  delightful 
home  treatment — Listerine  Antiseptic  and 
massage.  It  has  helped  so  many  others,  it 
may  help  you.  Buy  the  large,  economy- 
size  bottle  today  and  save  money. 

*THE  TREATMENT 

MEN:  Douse  full  strength  Listcnnc  on  the  scalp 
morning  and  night. 

WOMEN:  Part  the  hair  at  various  places,  and 
apply  Listerine  Antiseptic. 

Always  follow  with  vigorous  and  persistent 
massage.  Listerine  is  the  same  antiseptic  that  has 
been  famous  for  more  than  50  years  as  a  gargle. 


DON'T  DENY  YOURSELF  all  the 
good  things  of  life.  Keep  on  using  the  new 
LLSTFRINE  TOOTH  PASTE 


TELL-TALE  flakes,  itching  scalp  and 
inflammation — these  "ugly  custom- 
ers" may  be  a  warning  that  you  have  the 
infectious  type  of  dandruff,  the  type  in 
which  germs  are  active  on  your  scalp! 
[      They  may  be  a  danger  signal  that  mil- 
lions of  germs  are  at  work  on  your  scalp 
I    .  .  .  including  Pityrosporum  ovale,  the 
'   strange  "bottle  bacillus"  recognized  by 
many  foremost  authorities  as  a  causative 
j   agent  of  infectious  dandruff, 
j      Don't  delay.  Every  day  you  wait,  your 
'   condition  may  get  worse,  and  before  long 
you  may  have  a  stubborn  infection. 

Use  Medical  Treatment* 

Your  common  sense  tells  you  that  for 
a  case  of  infection,  in  which  germs  are 
active,  it's  wise  to  use  an  antiseptic  which 
quickly  attacks  large  numbers  of  germs. 
So,  for  infectious  dandruff,  use  Listerine 


Antiseptic  and  massage. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  millions  of 
Pityrosporum  ovale  and  other  germs 
associated  with  infectious  dandtuflf. 

Those  ugly,  embarrassing  flakes  and 
scales  begin  to  disappear.  Itching  and  in- 
flammation are  relieved.  Your  scalp  feels 
fresher,  healthier,  your  hair  looks  cleaner. 

76%  Improved  in  Clinical  Tests 

And  here's  impressive  scientific  evi- 
dence of  Listerine's  effectiveness  in  com- 
bating dandruff  symptoms:  Under  the 
exacting,  severe  conditions  of  a  series  of 
clinical  tests,  76%  of  the  dandruff  sufferers 
who  used  Listerine  Antiseptic  and  massage 
twice  daily  showed  complete  disappear- 
ance of  or  marked  improvement  in  the 
symptoms,  within  a  month. 

In  addition  to  that,  countless  men  and 
women  all  over  America  report  joyously 
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Listening  to  Mo- 
cambo  nnusic — 
Ann  Miller  and 
Edmond  O'Brien. 
Below:  Talking  in 
Mocombo  tune: 
Vic  Mature  and 
Ca ro  I  e   Land  is 


SLACKS  at  the  war  plant,  slacks  at 
home,  slacks  indoors  and  out.  A 
streamlined  age  calls  for  streamlined  cos- 
tumes—and a  logical  part  of  this  stream- 
lining is  Tampax,  sanitary  protection 
worn  internally.  Being  worn  in  this  way, 
it  cannot  cause  any  bulk  or  bulge  what- 
ever. It  simply  cannot!  Furthermore,  you 
can  wear  Tampax  undetected  under  a 
modern  swim  suit— on  the  beach,  under 
a  shower  or  while  actually  swimming. 

Tampax  is  quick,  dainty  and  modern. 
Perfected  by  a  doctor.  Worn  by  many 
nurses.  Requires  no  belts,  pins  or  sani- 
tary deodorant.  Causes  no  chafing,  no 
odor.  Easy  disposal.  Tampax  is  made  of 
pure  surgical  cotton,  and  it  comes  to  you 
in  neat  applicators,  so  that  your  hands 
need  never  touch  the  Tampax! 

Three  sizes:  Regular,  Super,  Junior. 
(Super  gives  about  50%  additional  ab- 
sorbency.)  At  drug  stores  or  notion 
counters.  Introductory  box,  20(t.  Bar- 
gain Economy  Package  lasts  4  months 
average.  Don't  wait.  Buy  Tampax  now! 
Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


A  ccepted for  Adve  rtising  by 
the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association 


America  on  its  ear  during  his  recent 
movie  production,  will  be  back  in 
town  unengaged  and  minus  his  former 
heart,  Dolores  Del  Rio,  according  to 
his  pals. 

P:  Paul  Lukas  returns  to  Holly- 
wood for  his  stage  role  in  the  movie 
version  of  "Watch  On  The  Rhine," 
which  pleases  his  many  fans. 

Q:  Questions  as  to  the  status  of 
Bob  Stack  and  Errol  Flynn  draft  rat- 
ings are  embarrassing  the  studios  into 
a  "no  publicity"  campaign  on  the  boys. 

R:  Robert  Taylor  is  using  all  his 
powers  of  persuasion  to  get  into  the 
Air  Corps. 

S:  Sonja  Henie  and  husband  Dan 
Topping  have  been  having  her  former 
beau,  Ty  Power,  in  to  dinner  while 
Annabella  is  away — proving  the 
breach  between  Sonja  and  Ty  has 
finally  healed. 

T:  Tim  Holt,  Jack's  handsome  lad, 
signed  with  the  Air  Corps  and  dis- 
covered his  first  assignment  was  to 
make  six  Western  films  for  morale 
purposes.  And  after  he'd  graduated 
into  A's,  too. 

U:  Una  Merkel  and  her  Southern 
accent  keep  the  soldiers  at  the  U.S.O. 
centers  from  down  south  from  being 
too  homesick. 
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V:  Veronica  Lake  has  Hollywood 
placing  bets  as  to  whether  she'll  skip 
her  career  and  leave  moviedom  flat  in 
order  to  join  husband  John  Detlie, 
who's  stationed  at  Seattle. 

W:  WilUam  Holden  has  requested 
his  wife  and  friends  to  address  his 
mail  to  Private  W.  F.  Beedle  Jr.  The 
Armj'  doesn't  know  him  by  his  screen 
name. 

X:  Marks  the  spot  on  which  Monty 
Woolley  fell  when  he  discovered  he'd 
been  exposed  to  mumps.  Monty  is 
afraid  his  beard  will  hide  the 
symptoms. 

Y:  Yuma,  the  elopement  spot  for 
Hollywoodites,  has  a  pastor  whose 
cards  read  "Quiet  weddings — free 
dressing  rooms  and  showers." 

Z:  Zorina,  who's  in  the  running  for 
the  Maria  role  in  "For  Whom  The 
Bell  Tolls,"  is  causing  a  bell  to  toll 
mournfully  in  a  certain  Holl>^'ood 
heart. 

Romance  Lane:  Leif  Erickson.  who 
is  in  Reno  divorcing  Frances  Farmer, 
has  met  and  fallen  for  pretty  Margaret 
Hayes,  who  was  Jeffrey  Lynn's  true 
love  before  he  left  for  the  Army  .... 

Freeman  Gosden  (Amos  of  the 
radio)   and  Gail  Patrick  are  seeing 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirror 


Irene  Dunne  and  husband  Dr.  Grif- 
fin line  up  to  look  over  the  buffet 
line  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel 

each  other  in  quiet,  cozy  comers  these 
days.  .  .  . 

CharUe  Ruggles  is  all  dimples 
(Charlie's  are  strictly  masculine  and 
very  fetching)  since  his  marriage  to 
Marian  La  Barba,  former  wife  of  box- 
ing champion  Fidel  La  Barba.  .  .  . 

Friends  were  delighted  but  some- 
what amazed  to  hear  of  the  marriage 
in  London  of  little  Ruth  Howard, 
daughter  of  Leslie  Howard,  to  Captain 
Dale  Harris.  Ruth  seemed  only  a 
youngster  when  the  Howards  left  for 
London,  but  these  teen-agers  do  grow 
up,  don't  they?  .... 

Anne  Shirley  has  become  quite  the 
sought-after  young  lady  since  her  di- 
vorce from  John  Payne.  Anne's  recent 
and  most  ardent  suitor  is  Arthur 
Hornblow  Jr.,  divorced  husband  of 
Myrna  Loy. 

Private  Affair:  Bill  Holden  finally 
arrived  at  camp  and  was  assigned  his 
bunk.  Imagine  his  mingled  surprise 
and  chagrin,  however,  when  he  be- 
held Brcnda  Marshall's  picture  on  the 
wall  over  the  bunk  of  his  neighbor. 

"That's  a  pretty  girl,"  he  said  to  his 
neighbor. 

"Yeah,  my  favorite  movie  star,"  the 
private  said.  "I'm  going  to  look  her 
up  when  I  get  leave.  Gee,  she's  sure 

AUGUST,  1942 


JOAN 


MELVYN 


CRAWFORD  ^DOUGUS 


UGL 


.i,.  ROLAND  YOUNG  BILLIE  BURKE  ALLEN  JENKINS 
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Which  Tampon 
Can  You  Trust? 


I 


FIBS-THE  KOTEX  TAMPON- 

merits  your  confidence!  Enables  you  to 
wear  shorts,  bathing  suit,  slacks  or  play 
suit  any  day  you  wish !  Worn  internally. 
Fibs  provide  invisible  sanitary  protec- 
tion ...  no  pins,  pad  or  belt  ...  no 
chafing,  no  disposal  problem. 


FULL  DOZEN  ONLY  20<.Not8... 

not  10 . . .  but  12  for  20c.  When  you  buy 
Fibs,  you  pay  for  no  mechanical  gadget 
to  aid  insertion  . .  .  for  none  is  needed  ! 
Fibs  are  quilted  .  . .  easy  to  insert  with- 
out artificial  means.  The  quilting  pro- 
vides added  comfort,  and  safety,  too. 
Yet  Fibs  cost  less ! 


FIBS  —  the  Kotex*Ta 


mpon 


J 

NOT  8  — NOT  lO^BUT 
12  FOR  20* 


(AlraJ.-  Mark.  Keg.  U.       FiH.  Off.) 


Wot  a  picture — and 
pardon  any  lapses! 
Rosalind  Russell  jit- 
terbugs with  a  Cana- 
dian  Navy  sailor 
at  the   party .  .  . 


.  .  .  given  by  Basil  and  wife 
Ouida  Rathbone  for  the  Navy 
at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel 


beautiful.  Wish  I  could  meet  her 
sometime." 

"Maybe  you  can,"  Bill  said,  omit- 
ting the  fact  that  particular  star  was 
his  wife.  "Maybe  someday  we'll  both 
meet  her,"  Bill  said,  and  added  under 
his  breath,  "soon  and  again." 

The  Unsolved  Puzzle:  A  fan  writes 
in  to  say  she  agrees  Van  Hefiin  is  the 
grandest  young  actor  on  the  screen 
but — and  here's  where  the  puzzle 
comes  in — how  did  his  natural  kinky 
hair  suddenly  straighten  out  into  those 
gorgeous  waves? 

"Does  the  studio  have  some  secret 
formula,"  she  demands,  "or  did  love 
do  it?" 

Frankly,  we've  mulled  this  one  over 
ourselves,  for  Van's  hair  was  most 
kinky  last  time  we  saw  him.  But, 
surely,  his  falling  in  love  with  and 
marrying  cute  Frances  Neal  wouldn't 
straighten  it  out.  The  studio?  Oh, 
they  assume  that  wide-eyed  look  of 
innocence  when  asked  and  pretend 
they  don't  know  what  we  mean.  If  we 
ever  do  discover  the  secret,  we'll  let 
you  all  know. 


Cal's  Farewell  to  Ty:  We  sat  in  the 

sunshine  together,  Tyrone  Power  and 
Cal,  outside  the  sound  stage  of  "The 
Black  Swan."  "I  love  soaking  up  this 
sunshine."  he  said,  "feel  I  can't  get 
enough  of  it,  somehow,  before  I  go." 

Tyrone  leaves  as  soon  as  his  picture 
is  finished  for  a  Navy  air  job  in  the 
East.  "California  right  now  reminds 
me  somehow,''  he  said,  "of  a  woman 
that  a  man  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave,  yet  can't  shake  off.  Its  blue 
skies  and  bright  colors  are  put  on  to 
please  his  eye.  The  sea  beating  along 
the  coast  is  a  begging  whisper  not  to 
go.  The  beauty  of  its  hills  and  mild- 
ness of  its  climate  seem  purposely 
donned  to  lure  a  man  to  stay.  It's 
hard  to  say  no." 

We  agreed.  It  would  be  hard  to 
give  up  the  beauty  of  his  garden, 
especially  in  suinmer.  Annabella  will 
live  in  a  New  York  apartment  to  be 
near  Ty,  who  expects  to  be  stationed 
near  New  York.  Ty,  who  is  eager  to 
be  of  actual  service,  is  one  of  the  few 
really  big-bracket  stars  to  go.  Fans 
and  friends  will  miss  him.  But  they'll 
be  proud  of  him,  too. 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  mo\'ie  mirror 


Picture  of  a  Wallflower 
in  the  Making! 


Men  seldom  dance  twice  with  the  girl  who 
forgets  that  Mum  guards  charm! 


Ride  'Em  Stars:  The  motorcycle 
brigade  grows  in  Hollywood,  with 
male  stars  renouncing  their  cars  for 
the  two-wheeled  vehicle.  Clark  Gable 
drives  his  motorcycle  in  from  his 
ranch  to  the  studio  every  day  and  has 
even  joined  the  motorcycle  club  out 
in  the  Valley. 

Dick  Powell  spends  his  lunch  hour 
'  at  Paramount  polishing  up  his  ma- 
chine. 

j     Dick  has  more  paraphernalia,  gog- 

j  gles,  helmets,  boots  and  leather  jackets 
than  ten  motorcyclists. 

Bob  Young  is  another  actor  who 
travels  the  twenty-five  miles  from  his 

;  ranch  to  M-G-M  Studios  on  his  cycle. 

I  George  Raft  and  Mack  Grey  whizzing 
along  Sunset  Boulevard  as  a  team  is 
a  familiar  sight  these  days.  But  the 
funniest  sight  of  all  was  Bob  Stack 
with  his  motorcycle  piled  into  a  taxi 
after  a  minor  smash-up. 

Yep,  the  motorcycle  craze  has  hit 
Hollywood  with  a  bang. 

And  the  girls?  Oh,  they  ride  on  the 
handle  bars  or  in  the  sidecars  and 

i  love  it. 

Round-Up  of  the  News:  Victor  Ma- 
ture has  been  switched  from  3A  to  lA 
in  the  draft  rating  and  will  march  off 
in  a  few  months  to  camp.  Cal  hopes 

lit  isn't  to  Fort  MacArthur  where  the 
boys  took  a  poll  to  determine  the  one 
lad  they'd  like  to  manhandle.  You've 
guessed  it — Hunk  of  Man  won.  .  .  . 

i  Phil  Harris  and  Alice  Faye  are 
sorry  to  disappoint  the  many  fans  who 


Sonja  Henle  matches  up  ring  and  ear- 
rings, matches  up  herself  as  a  pretty 
Mocambo  date  for  husband  Topping 
kUcusT,  1942 


10VELY  Amy  and  dashing  Bob  dance 
i  charmingly  together.  But  when  this 
waltz  is  over,  who  will  blame  him  if  he 
doesn't  ask  for  an  encore? 

Prettiness  and  grace,  a  sparkling  per- 
sonality, help  to  make  a  girl  popular. 
But  they  can't  hold  a  man  when  under- 
arms need  Mum. 

Amy  would  be  horrified  if  you  told 
her  her  fault.  Didn't  she  bathe  just  this 
evening?  But  that  refreshing  bath  only 
took  away  past  perspiration ...  it  can't 
prevent  risk  of  future  underarm  odor. 
The  more  fun,  the  more  exciting  an  eve- 


ning is . . .  the  more  a  girl  needs  Mum. 

Mum  safeguards  your  charm  — keeps 
previous  daintiness  from  fading.  Mum 
prevents  underarm  odor  for  a  whole  day 
or  evening!  Make  Mum  a  daily  habit. 
FOR  INSTANT  SPEED-Only  thirty  seconds 
to  smooth  on  creamy,  fragrant  Mum. 
FOR  PEACE  OF  MIND-Mum  won't  hurt 
fabrics,  says  the  American  Institute  of 
Laundering.  Mum  won't  irritate  sensi- 
tive skin. 

FOR  LASTING  CHARM  — Mum  keeps  you 
safe  from  underarm  odor,  keeps  you 
bath-sweet— helps  you  stay  popular! 


SAFEGUARD  YOUR  CHARM.  MAKE  MUM  A  DAILY  RULE! 


MUM  IS  SO  SPEEDY  ' 
ONE  QUICK  TOUCH, 
AND  I'M  SAFE  DURING 
THE  BUSIEST  DAY, 


JACK  CAN'T  SEE 
ENOUGH  OF  ME 
THESE  DAYS. 
SINCE  I 

learned  that 
mum  guards 

charm' 


MUM 


For  Sanitary  Napkins 

Gentle,  saje  M.um  is  first 
choice  with  thousands  of 
women  jor  this  purpose.  Try 
Mum  this  way,  too! 


Mum 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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SKIN-SAFE! 
FABRIC-SAFE! 

NONSPI  will  PROTECT*  your  pre- 
cious dresses  and  undies  against 
underarm  "perspiration  rot"- the  I 

most  common  cause  of  damage  and 
discoloration.  ( Fabrics  of  all  kind* 
are  getting  scarce,  you  know.) 
NONSPI  will  not  injure  your  sensi- 
tive underarm  skin  pores  (Nonspi's 
gentle  astringent  action  is  safe 
effective). 

NONSPI  checks  flow  of  perspira- 
tion 1  to  3  days  (and  once  perspi- 
ration is  checked  . . .  embarrassing 
perspiration  odor  is  gone). 
NONSPI  is  safe  and  convenient  to 
use  (a  clean,  clear  liquid,  Nonspi 
dries  quickly). 


*"Analysis  of  Nonspi  and  applied 
tests  of  its  use  has  been  completed 
by  the  Bureau.  No  damage  can  be 
done  to  the  'textile'  if  the  user  fol- 
lows your  instructions." 

(Signed)  ^  ^  T^^Z^^^^^ 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  inc 

OFFICIAL  LABORATORV  OF 

National  Retail  Ory  Goods  Association 


6oy  Nonspi  today  at  your 
favorite  drug  or  department 
store 

NONSPI 


A   SKIN-SAFE,  FABRIC- 
SAFE  DEODORANT  AND 
ANTI-PERSPIRANT  ! 


The  dress  has  one  sleeve;  umpteen  dia- 
mond bracelets  make  up  the  other;  and 
Lupe  Velez  wears  it  at  the  Mocambo 
with    Mexico's    Arturo    De  Cordova 

insisted  their  new  daughter  be  named 
Phil-lice,  a  combination  of  Phil's  and 
Alice's  name,  but  the  little  angel's 
(we  quote  Papa)  golden  hair  and  blue 
eyes  decided  them.  It's  Alice  Faye 
Harris  Junior,  no  less.  .  .  .  (See  story 
on  page  32.) 

Friends  heaved  a  sigh  of  rehef  when 
the  Rita  Hayworth-Ed  Judson  divorce 
came  ofif  without  a  breath  of  the 
much-threatened  scandal.  One  of  the 
two,  we  hear,  made  quite  a  settlement, 
but  we're  not  saying  who.  .  .  . 

Hedy  Lamarr  with  darkened  skin 
that  brings  out  her  green  eyes  and 
flashing  teeth  for  her  role  in  "White 
Cargo"  is  the  most  breathlessly  lovely 
thing  Hollywood  has  ever  seen.  And 
with  a  white  silk  jersey  sarong  yet! 

Hello — Good-By:  M-G-M  has  never 
quite  forgiven  John  Shelton,  whom 
they  dropped  from  their  contract  list, 
for  returning  and  carrying  off  as  his 
wife  their  brightest  hope,  Kathryn 


Grayson.  When  John  telephones  his 
wife  at  the  studio,  the  conversation 
goes  on  uninterruptedly  for  some 
minutes  and  then  suddenly  the  con- 
nection is  cut.  Someone  whispered  to 
Cal  the  studio  beheves  too  much  con- 
versation makes  Kathryn  a  bit 
nervous,  which  adds  to  the  rumor  that 
the  little  Grayson  isn't  looking  too 
happy  these  days. 

Sells    Bonds    and    Grows  Thin: 

Another  record-breaking  bond  tour 
has  just  been  completed  by  Dorothy 
Lamour,  a  wonder  girl  at  the  business 
of  extracting  dollars  from  pockets  for 
Uncle  Sam. 

But  Paramoimt,  w^hile  pleased  as 
punch  with  their  star  saleslady,  had 
cause  to  grow  concerned  as  the  tour 
progressed  and  Dottie  grew  thinner 
and  thinner.  Finally,  alarmed  at  her 
rapid  loss  of  weight,  the  studio  con- 
sulted a  doctor  who  rushed  the  star 
a  gain-weight  diet.  To  those  who  may 
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Finger  man  Lee  Bowmar 
takes  Mrs.  Bowman  out  tc 
dinner,  pulls  his  act  at  The 
Players,    star  hangout 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  icith  movie  mirro  i 


be  suffering  from  painful  thinness  we 
give  you  this  get-plump  quickly  diet. 
Every  hour  and  a  half  during  the  day 
eat  one  crushed  banana  with  cream 
and  watch  those  angles  turn  to  curves, 
i  It's  working  with  Dottie,  anyway. 

,  Read  All  About  It:  The  night  ball 
game  was  over,  crowds  were  pouring 
out  of  the  Hollywood  Stadium  and 
iiewsboys  were  screaming  their  wares. 
.'Read  all  about  it,  lady,"  a  newsie 
yelled.  "Famous  movie  star  gets  di- 
i/orced.  Pictures  and  everything.  It's 
not  news,  sister." 

The  woman  bought  the  paper  and 
ivith  fingers  that  shook  just  a  little 
;urned  the  pages  of  the  paper. 

So  it  was,  with  crowds  pushing  and 
jhoving,  Ann  Sothern  read  the  story 
jf  her  divorce  that  day  from  Roger 


It's  Corn  and  He  Grows  It:  "Come 
jn  over  and  see  my  Victory  Garden," 
iled  Skelton  said  one  recent  afternoon 
and  with  nothing  else  to  do,  but 
strongly  suspecting  Red  of  kidding 
ibout  the  garden,  we  went. 

Is  our  face  red?  Out  on  the  slopes 
Dehind  the  tennis  court  that  Red 
lopes  to  turn  into  an  open-air  theater 
"or  soldiers  is  Red's  garden  with  that 
vegetable  dearly  beloved  by  all  come- 
lians — corn — growing  like  mad.  What 
s  more.  Red  himself  tilled  the  soil, 
carried  the  rocks  to  keep  his  hillside 
larden  from  slipping  and  planted,  ac- 
;ording  to  his  little  blue  book,  every- 
;hing  in  its  proper  place.  We  know  he 
lid  this,  for  we  saw  the  trousers  he 
ATorked  in — the  worst  pair  of  patched 
-}\aid  pants  this  side  of  the  Ozarks. 
,  Red  and  Edna  have  given  over  their 
liearts  and  lives  to  entertaining  sol- 
diers in  camps  up  and  down  the  coast 
and  far  inland.  The  comedian's  been 
adopted  by  a  dozen  or  more  outfits 
vhat  have  painted  their  own  special 
smblems  on  Red's  car. 
■  "Honestly,"  Edna  said,  "Red  won't 
;ver  let  us  fill  the  swimming  "pool  in 
lopes  some  gun  position  will  occupy 
t  and  he  can  give  shows  to  the  boys 
dl  day  long." 

When  Red  and  Edna,  aren't  at 
lamps,  the  boys  come  to  them.  On  a 
•ecent  Sunday  one  soldier  of  a  large 
group  surveyed  Red's  lovely  Brent- 
wood home  and  said,  "I  can't  under- 
stand it.  A  redheaded  Irishman  and 
lot  a  broken  window  in  his  home." 

With  that  Red  picked  up  a  rock  and 
et  fly  through  the  living-room  win- 
low.  "Gee,  I  wondered  what  was 
ffTong  with  the  place  myself,"  Red 
jjrinned.  "I  feel  a  lot  more  at  home 
|iow,  with  a  broken  window." 
I  Cal  can  tell  you  he  hasn't  spent  a 
inore  enjoyable  afternoon  in  a  month 
f^hi  blue  Sundays.  For  that  perfectly 
patural  and  simple  couple  we  nomi- 
nate the  Skeltons  of  Hollywood. 
I  You  can't  beat  that  pair! 
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Don't  just  Dream  oF  Loveliness- 

go  on  the 
CAMAY  MILD-SOAP  DIET! 


This  lovely  bride  is  Mrs.  Junies  //.  McClure,  of  Chicago,  III.,  tvho  says:  "I'm  really- 
grateful  for  the  ivay  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet  has  helped  my  skin  look  so  lovely!" 


Try  this  exciting  beauty  treatment- 
it's  based  on  the  advice  of  skin  spe- 
cialists—praised by  lovely  brides! 

Don't  waste  time  idly  envying  the 
woman  whose  skin  is  lovely!  With 
a  little  time— and  the  right  care- you  too, 
can  garner  compliments  and  envii)ii> 
glances!  Now— tonight- 
put  your  complexion  on 
the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet ! 

This  exciting  idea  in 
beauty  care  can  arouse  the 
sleeping  beauty  in  your 
skin.  For,  like  so  many 
women,  you  may  be  bliss- 


fully unaware  that  you  are  cleansing  your 
skin  improperly.  Or  that  you  are  using  a 
beauty  soap  that  isn't  mild  enough. 

Skin  specialists  advise  regular  cleans- 
ing with  a  fine,  mild  soap.  And  Camay  is 
actually  milder  than  dozens  of  other  pop- 
ular beauty  soaps.  That's  why  we  say 
"Go  on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet!" 

Set  aside  30  days  in 
which  to  give  it  a  fair  test. 
The  very  first  treatment  will 
leave  your  skin  feeling 
fresh  and  glowing.  In  the 
days  to  come,  your  mirror 
may  reveal  an  enchanting, 
exciting  new  loveliness. 


GO  ON  THE  MILD-SOAP  DIET  TONIGHT! 


Work  Caniuy  s  inildrr  lalln-r  over  your  skin,  pay- 
ing gpecial  attention  to  the  nose,  the  ha^seof 
nostrils  and  chin.  Rinne  with  warm  water  and 
follow  with  thirty  seconds  of  cold  splashing-t. 


1  _ 

Thru,  while  you  slrcii,  tlic  tiri\  imrc  opciiini.'<  are 
free  to  function  for  natural  brant y.  In  the  morn- 
ing—one more  quick  session  with  this  milder 
Camay  and  your  face  is  ready  for  make-up. 
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REVIEWING  MOVIES  OF  THE  MONTH 

A  reliable  guide  to  recent  pictures.  One  check  nneans  good;  two  checks,  outstanding 


A  "best  of  the  year"  picture:  Greer  Gar- 
son  and  Walter  Pidgeon  in  "Mrs.  Miniver" 


Grim,  with  plenty  of  punch:  Veronica  Lake 
and  Alan  Ladd  in  "This  Gun  For  hHire" 


Mrs.  Miniver  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  T/ie  march  of  events  in 
the  life  of  an  English  family  during 
the  war. 

BY  far  the  best  picture  of  the  month 
and  high  among  the  best  of  the 
year  is  this  charming  and  appeaUng 
story  of  an  EngUsh  family  during 
this  world  war.  England  will  never 
have  finer  timber  than  these,  their 
Minivers;  people  who  live  bravely 
and  courageously  without  any  undue 
display  of  emotion  or  consciousness 
of  heroism. 

Greer  Garson  lends  surpassing 
charm  to  the  role  of  Mrs.  Miniver, 
wife  of  architect  Walter  Pidgeon  and 
mother  of  three  children.  Walter 
Pidgeon  is  ideal  as  the  husband. 

Teresa  Wright,  the  girl  who  becomes 
the  wife  of  the  older  Minivei^  son,  is 
heart-stirringly  real  and  lovely  and 
Richard  Ney  as  the  son  is  about  the 
most  important  thing  that's  happened 
to  M-G-M  since  Robert  Taylor.  Here 
is  an  actor  and  a  personality. 

Helmut  Dantine  gives,  the  best  in- 
terpretation of  a  Nazi  we  have  ever 
seen  on  the  screen.  Dame  May 
Whitty,  Reginald  Owen  and  Henry 
Travers  are  excellent. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Something  for 
Hollywood  to  be  proud  of. 


The  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month 

Mrs.  Miniver 
This  Gun  For  Hire 
This  Above  All 


Best  Perfornnances 


Greer  Garson  in  "Mrs.  Miniver" 


Teresa  Wright  in  "Mrs.  Miniver" 


Richard  Ney  in  "Mrs.  Miniver" 


Tyrone  Power  in  "This  Above  All" 


Joan  Fontaine  in  "This  Above  All" 


Alan  Ladd  in  "This  Gun  For  Hire" 


^  This  Gun  For  Hire  (Paramount) 

It's  About:  A  donhle-crossed  gunman 
who  seeks  revenge. 


A FOUR-COLUMN  news  item  is 
Alan  Ladd,  a  newcomer  who 
springs  into  big-time  notoriety  in  the 
role  of  the  killer  in  this  suspenseful 
thrilling,  chilling  melodrama. 

A  chemical  company,  ruled  by  a 
crazy  old  man.  is  engaged  in  mys- 
terious shipments.  The  blackmailer 
who  gets  wind  of  the  shipments  is 
bumped  off  by  a  hired  killer  who 
in  turn  is  double-crossed  by  the  man 
who  hired  him.  Into  the  net  of  in- 
trigue comes  a  night  club  entertainer 
who — but  we're  not  telling. 

Veronica*  Lake,  as  the  lady  who 
does  magic  tricks  while  she  chants  a 
sultry  tune,  has  never  been  better. 
Hers  is  a  sound  performance  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  hair-over-one- 
eye  business. 

Laird  Cregar.  as  the  fat  and  sleek 
murder  stooge  who  hires  "the  gun" 
but  can't  bear  the  revolting  details  of 
the  deeds  he  orders  done,  is  terrific. 
Robert  Preston,  the  police  officer,  is 
good  though  sunk  in  a  throw-away 
part.  But  it's  Ladd  you'll  notice  and 
be  held  by.  mark  our  words. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  An  edge-of-the- 
soat  job  you  miisn't  miss. 


FOR  COMPLETE  CASTS  OF  CURRENT   PICTURES    SEE    PAGE  102 
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Is  this  a  Honeymoon 

a  Rest  Cure? 


The  Shadow  Stage 

This  Above  All 
(20+h  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  The  love  story  of  a  con- 
fused soldier  and  a  girl  who  harmon- 
izes his  heart  and  mind. 

IN  a  month  of  outstanding  pictures, 
"ThLs  Above  All"  shines  brilliantly 
,in  its  own  particular  niche  and  should 
rate  high  in  the  hearts  of  every  fan. 

Tyrone  Power  gives  one  of  his  best 
performances  as  the  bewildered  Eng- 
lish soldier,  veteran  of  Dunkirk,  who 
deserts  his  regiment  because  he  feels 
England's  leaders  are  stupid  and  the 
cause  clouded  with  unrighteousness. 
Love  clears  the  mind  and  heart  of 
this  boy  who  comes  to  realize  it's 
everlasting  peace  and  not  glory  Eng- 
land is  fighting  for. 

Joan  Fontaine  proves  her  Academy 
Award  trophy  to  be  no  flash-in-the- 
pan  award.  Her  performance  as  the 
girl  of  good  English  family  who  joins 
the  W.A.A.F's  and  who  meets  and 
loves  Power  is  imbued  with  mingled 
power  and  pathos.  Miss  Fontaine  is 
indeed  an  important  actress. 

Eric  Knight,  who  wrote  the  book, 
zan  have  no  complaint  concerning  its 
screen  interpretation.  Every  charac- 
ter, including  Thomas  Mitchell  as 
Tyrone's  army  pal,  Nigel  Bruce  as  the 
innkeeper,  Philip  Merivale  as  Joan's 
ohysician  father,  Gladys  Cooper  as 
the  snobbish  aunt,  are  expertly  drawn. 
And  somehow  audiences  feel  more 
understandingly  toward  the  English 
and  their  problems  after  seeing  this 
idling  and  tremendous  story. 


four  Reviewer  Says: 

pecommend  it. 


We  heartily 


I     ^  Her  Cardboard  Lover 
]  (M-G-M) 

t's  About:  A  bodyguard  against  love. 

QUITE  a  little  number  with  love, 
lots  and  lots  of  love,  oozing  from 
ts  every  pore.  With  Mr.  Robert  Tay- 
or  and  Miss  Norma  Shearer  and  Mr. 
jeorge  Sanders  giving  old  Cupid's 
py-product  a  whirl,  you  can  imagine 
low  very  warm  the  story  grows  at 
imes. 

If  this  be  Miss  Shearer's  movie 
;wan  song,  as  has  been  intimated,  she 
eaves  us  with  a  very  fine  perform- 
jince  to  remember  her  by.  True,  at 
lines  Miss  Shearer  spreads  on  the 
listrionics  a  bit  thick,  but  the  role  is 
lifBcult  and  why  shouldn't  a  love- 
rustrated  woman  be  a  bit  hysterical 
it  times?  Anyway,  we  liked  her  and 
hink  you  will  too. 

It's  nice  to  see  Bob  Taylor  in  a 
traight  romantic  role  again.  Direc- 
or  Cukor  permits  Bob  to  get  a  bit 

juCUST.  1942 


HONEYMOON  HEARTBREAK?  'I'(m>  had.  i 
l)ride  .  .  .  but  your  love  is  doomed,  unless  \<>ii 
learn  this  feminine  secret  .  .  .  there  s  a  iienllc 
fragrant  soaj)  that  gives  you  "d()uhie-|)rolc<  l ion  ' 
against  hody  odor!  Therefore  you  no  l<)ng<T  ha\c 
lo  risk  your  daintiness  with  an  unpleasanl  smell- 
ing soaj>I  Before  tonight,  discover  ''douhlc-pro- 
li-cl  ion     in  %  c  iiir  ball)  .  .  . 


IT'S  THE  TWO-WAY  insurance  of 
daintiness  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soaji 
gives  you!  First.  Cashmere  Bouquet 
makes  a  rich,  cleansing  lather  that's 
gifted  with  the  ability  to  bathe 
away  body  odor  almost  instantly! 
And  at  the  same  time  it  actually 
adorns  your  skin  with  that  heavenly 
perfume  you  noticed — a  protective 
fragrance  men  love! 


THANKS  FOR  THE  TIP.' > 
HERE'S  ONE  FOR  EVERY  GIRL  ' 
SMELL  THE  SOAP  BEFORE 
you  Buy... YOU'LL  PREFER 
CA6HMeKE  BOUQUET/ 


SMART  GIRL!  Now  you've  learned 
low  ( .ashmere  B<)u<|uet"s  "doidile- 
I irotertion"  not  only  banishes  body 
t>dor,  but  a<l<)rns  your  skin  with  the 
ingering  scent  of  costlier  perfume! 
\nd  remeniber,  (Cashmere  Bouijuet 
-  line  perfumed  soap  that  ran  agree 
villi  even  a  .•ia/«'r-sensitive  skin! 
fetter  be  real  smart  .  .  .  and  get 
<  ashmere    Bouquet    .Soa]> — today. 


Cashmere  JBouquel 
Soap 

THE  LOVELIER  WAY  TO  AVOID  OFFENDING 
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RITA  HAYWORTH^ 

Columbia  Pictures  Star  J 


Hollywood  stars  can't  stop  to 
fix  their  hair  whenever  they'd  ^ffK^'tfJi 


like  to.  That's  why  so  many  of 


them  depend  on  Grip  -  Tuth.  '^<^2^ 
Grip-Tuth  looks  like  a  comb — but  isn't. 
This  non-metallic  hair  retainer  slides  into 
your  hair  in  a  jiffy — and  stays  there  until 
you  take  it  out !  And  that's  especially  im- 
portant if  you're  working  in  the  war 
effort,  where  you  must  keep  your  hair  up, 
out  of  the  way!  Try  one  to  hold  your 
wave.  Try  one  to  keep  your  hair  high  on 
the  sides.  Try  one  to  anchor  bows  or 
flowers  just  where  you  want  them !  Two  on 
a  card  (or  one  extra  length)  only  25c.  If 
notion  counter  or  beauty  shop  can't  sup- 
ply you,  send  25c  for  card.  State  hair  color. 

CRIP-TUTH :  Diadem,  Inc.,  Leominster,  Mass.,  Dept  96 

Nu-Hesive  Sureical  Dress/ngi.  by  our  affilialeJ  com- 
pany, are  one  of  our  conlribulions  lo  National  Delenie 


sappy  at  times,  but  then  he's  a  pretty 
lovesick  boy,  remember.  Bob  you 
know,  is  in  love  with  Norma  who  hires 
him  to  protect  her  against  George 
Sanders  whom  she  really  loves  but 
who  is  bad  medicine  for  any  lady. 

Sanders  (what  an  actor!)  hasn't  as 
much  to  do  as  he  should  have  but 
manages  to  heel  up  the  place  when 
allowed  to.  Frank  McHugh  also  comes 
in  for  a  nice  bit  or  two. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Champagne 
cocktails  with  lots  of  bubbles. 

Grand  Cen+ral  Murder  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  The  unraveling  of  a  mys- 
tery murder. 

MANY  big-name  stars  have  begun 
their  motion-picture  careers  as 
screen  detectives,  and  Van  Hefiin, 
destined  for  stellar  rating,  is  no  excep- 
tion. To  his  role  of  the  amateur  de- 
tective who  unravels  the  mystery  of 
the  murdered  show  girl,  Heflin  brings 
distinction  and  class. 

Pat  Dane,  the  ruthless  little  climber, 
who  meets  death  in  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  is  beautiful  and  strangely 
convincing.  Virginia  Grey  as  Hefiin's 
wife,  and  Cecelia  Parker,  who  lost  her 
beau  to  the  scheming  Pat,  are  very 
good. 

As  to  "who  dunnit,"  have  fun  guess- 
ing— we're  not  telling. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Guess  and  guess 
again. 

My  Favorite  Spy 
(Harold  Lloyd-RKO-Radio) 

It's  About:  An  orchestra  leader  who 
becomes  an  F.B.I,  agent. 

KAY  KYSER  steps  farther  away 
from  his  band  in  this  amusing 
little  cupcake  to  display  his  talents 
solo  fashion.  As  a  frustrated  bride- 
groom who  is  yanked  into  the  Army 
on  his  wedding  day  to  be  released 
as  a  secret  member  of  the  F.B.I. ,  Kay 
is  quite  a  lad.  His  bride,  Ellen  Drew, 
is  unaware  of  his  F.B.I,  affiliation  and 
believes  the  worst  when  her  husband 
is  jailed  with  beautiful  Jane  Wyman, 
another  secret  agent.  The  climax  is 
quite  a  thing,  with  Kay  and  Ellen 
roughing  it  up  with  Nazi  agents.  Oh, 
sure,  the  band  is  heard  and  seen  once 
or  twice. 


Your  Reviewer  Says: 

amusing. 


Inoffensively 


Broadway  (Universal) 

It's  About:  A  movie  star  who  looks 
back  to  other  days. 

GANGSTERS,  night-club  enter- 
tainers, chorus  girls  and  sugar 
daddies  whirl  around  in  a  gay  melee 
in  this  remake   of   the   stage  play 


"Broadway,"  told  in  flash-back  fash- 
ion. George  Raft  plays  himself,  a 
motion -picture  star,  who  returns  to 
New  York,  steps  into  a  newly  con- 
structed bowling  alley  and  relates  his 
experiences  as  a  night-club  hoofer  to 
the  night  watchman.  As  George  teUs 
his  story  such  characters  as  Janet 
Blair,  his  sweetheart,  S.  Z.  Sakall,  the 
proprietor  of  the  club,  his  girl  friend, 
Marjorie  Rambeau,  and  gangster 
Broderick  Crawford  pass  in  review. 
In  the  chorus  line-up  are  such  cuties 
as  Anne  Gwynne,  Marie  Wilson,  Iris 
Adrian,  Elaine  Morey  and  Dorothy 
Moore. 

George's  hoofing  is  the  highlight  of 
the  story.  The  music  of  yesterday  is 
nostalgic  and  appealing. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  Rehash  with 
poached  egg. 

Syncopation  (RKO-Radio) 

It's  About:  A  lad  who  organizes  his 
own  band. 

THERE'S  about  as  much  sense  to  this 
little  ditty  as  there  is  to  a  cross- 
question  and  silly  answer  contest. 
It  wanders  about  aimlessly,  getting 
nowhere,  attempting  to  convey  the 
uselessness  of  a  musician's  fighting 
against  his  inner  urge  to  express  his 
individuality  in  music. 

Jackie  Cooper  is  the  boy  who  mar- 
ries Bonita  Granville,  a  belle  from 
New  Orleans,  joins  a  symphony  or- 
chestra and  leaves  it  to  organize  his 
own  band. 

The  one  and  only  redeeming  feature 
is  the  aggregation  of  popular  band 
leaders  for  a  fade-out  finale. 

Adolphe  Menjou  looks  uncomfort- 
able in  a  bit  role. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  great  big  dis- 
cord. 

Once  Upon  A  Thursday  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  A  housemaid  who  deter- 
mines to  tell  all  in  book  form. 

REALLY,  it's  not  bad.  For  one  thing, 
the  acting  of  Marsha  Hunt  as  the 
maid  secretly  married  to  employer 
Richard  Carlson  lifts  it  above  the 
ordinary.  The  story  amused  us  as  well. 

Carlson,  returning  from  a  trip  tc 
Eskimo  land,  becomes  engaged  tc 
Frances  Drake,  believing  maid  Marsha 
has  long  since  divorced  him.  When  hi 
and  the  assembled  guests  at  the  en- 
gagement dinner  party  learn  Marsh, 
is  about  to  publish  a  book  of — shal. 
we  say  memories — blue  blood  turn> 
pale  pink  from  fright. 

Marjorie  Main  as  the  cook.  Virgi... 
Weidler  as  Carlson's  younger  sister, 
and  Allyn  Joslyn  are  most  amusing 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Gay  as  a  ging- 
ham lunch  cloth. 

(Contiiiiicd  071  page  95) 
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7  '4 


lUENDIY 


IT'S  FROM  AMERICA'S  MOST  LOVED  STAGE  HITI 

<^  IT'S  A  GRAND  COMEDY! 

1/  IT'S  A  HEART  EXCITING  LOVE  STORY! 

^  IT'S  A  STORY  MILLIONS  ARE  LIVING  TODAY! 

^"^IT'S  FROM  THE  PRODUCER  OF 
YOUR  FAVORITE  FILMS! 


EDWARD  SMALL 


presents 


FRIENDLY  ENEMIES 

Mes  WINNINGER  ^  Me  RUGGLES  •  James  CRAIG  •  Nancy  KELLY 

•itk  Ilka  GRUNING  -  Otto  KRUGER  •  Directed  by  Allan  Dwan  •  Released  thru  United  Artists 

From  tiM  CinncOr- Drama  Sta(>  Success  by  Samuel  SMpman  and  Aaron  HoMman  •  Adaptation  (or  tin  scfctn  by  Adelaide  Heilbron 


WATCH  FOR  AN  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT  ABOUT  THIS  PICTURE  FROM  A  LEADING  THEATRE  IN  YOUR  ClTYl 


.ucusi,  1942 
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I  wish  you'd  ask  me 

^^""^  Tampons! 


As  a  nurse,  I  know  tampons  make 
sense.  The  freedom  and  comfort  of  in- 
ternal protection  are  wonderful!  But, 
there  are  tampons  and  tampons!  Do 
you  wonder  which  is  the  best — the 
right  tampon  for  you?  Let  me  give  you 
some  answers  .  .  . 


Is  protection 


The  secret  of  protection  is  quick,  sure 
absorption!  Meds  absorb  faster  be- 
cause of  their  exclusive  "safety  center" 
feature.  Meds — made  of  finest,  pure 
cotton — hold  more  than  300%  of  their 
weight  in  moisture. 

Wliat  about  comfort? 


For  comfort  a  tampon 
must  fit!  Meds  were  sci- 
entifically designed  to  fit 
— by  a  woman's  doctor. 
Meds  eliminate  bulges 
—  chafing — pins — odor! 
Each  Meds  comes  in  a 
applicator  ...  so  easy  to  use! 

And  Meds  actually  cost  /ess  than 
any  other  tampons  in  individual  appli- 
cators ...  no  more  per  box  tiiau 
leading  napkins.   Try  Meds! 


one-time-use 


BOX  OF  10— 25e 


BOX  OF  50— 98(* 


® 

Meds 


The  Modess  Tampon 
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$10.00  PRIZE 
Open  Letter  to  Clark  Gable 


D 


EAR  CLARK: 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  extend 
to  you  my  deepest  sympathy. 
I  can  imagine,  to  some  small  degree, 
how  much  Carole  meant  to  you;  how 
you  miss  her  cheery  companionship, 
her  contagious  sportsmanship.  We'll 
all  miss  her — so  please  feel  that  we 
are  eager  to  share  your  sorrow. 

But  I  want  to  ask  you  to  think  of 
us — the  millions  of  your  friends  and 
hers — and  beg  you  not  to  make  that 
loss  twofold.  We  can't  bring  Carole 
back,  but  we  can  try  to  persuade  you 
not  to  leave  us.  Won't  you  please 
stand  by?  The  papers  said  the  other 
day  that  you  wouldn't  make  any  more 
pictures.   Please  don't  do  that  to  us. 

I  think  Carole  herself  would  be  the 
first  to  urge  you  to  be  a  good  soldier 
and  not  desert  us.  We  wait  for  your 
pictures;  we  see  your  broad  grin  and 
you  make  us  forget  our  troubles  with 
that  wicked  twinkle  in  your  eye. 

You  can  do  more  for  morale  by 
giving  us  laughs  than  by  enlisting,  as 
it  is  also  rumored  you  may  do — and 
I'm  not  discounting  the  fact  that  your 
services  would  be  very  valuable  to 
Uncle  Sam.  But  what  I'm  trying  to 
say  is,  we  need  you  here.  Maybe, 
Clark,  in  helping  us  to  forget,  you'd 
be  helping  yourself,  a  little,  too. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Truitt, 

Snowden,  N.  C. 

■Sec  Gable's  final  decision  on  p.  34. 


FOR  YOURSELF 


v., 

^^^^^ 


Joan  Davis  of  Republic's  "Yo- 
kel Boy"  kicks  up  her  heels. 
She's  just  heard  that  twenty- 
four-gun  salute  that  pays 
off  to  a  California  mem- 
ber of  the  khaki  brotherhood 
for  the  letter  on  page  81 


$5.00  PRIZE 
They  Made  Up  At  the  Movies 

LAST  night,  my  husband  and  I  went 
to  see  Katharine  Hepburn  and 
Spencer  Tracy  in  "Woman  Of  The 
Year."  We  were  in  a  solemn  mood 
because  that  afternoon  we  had  dis- 
cussed a  solution  for  a  problem  in 
our  marriage.  We  felt  that  life  was 
indeed  complicated  for  us.  Before 
many  minutes  the  antics  of  Katharine 
and  Spencer  convulsed  us  with  laugh- 
ter. Each  hilarious  scene  reminded 
us  that  all  married  couples  are  con- 
fronted with  difficult  situations.  By 
the  time  that  Katharine  added  the 
yeast  cake  to  the  waffles  and  played 
"catch"  with  the  toast,  our  shoulders 
felt  lighter — our  problem  shrank  to 
insignificance. 

Please  give  us  more  pictures  of  this 
type.  They  keep  up  the  morale  of  the 
audiences   during    this  troublesome 

Mrs.  Perry  Whiting, 
Ponca  City,  Okla. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
George  Sanders  Started  This! 


SO  Mr.  Sanders  likes  women  in  their 
place!  And  who  is  Mr.  Sanders  to 
say  what  woman's  place  is!  Ask  the 
men  at  the  battle  fronts  whom  they 
prefer — a  woman  who  can  do  notliing 
but  sit  whining  at  home  or  a  woman 
who  can  hold  down  a  job  at  Lock 
heed?  Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Sanders, 
the  Western  frontier  would  have  evclj 

PHOTOPL.w  combined  u-ith  movie  mirroe 


been  pushed  back  if  woman  had  not 
been  willing  to  take  her  share  of  the 
hardships?  No,  Mr.  Sanders,  it  wasn't 
your  type  of  feminine  women  who 
helped  put  America  on  the  map,  nor 
will  it  be  your  type  of  women  who  will 
hglp  win  this  war! 

The  writer  is  employed  as  pay-roll 
clerk  for  a  large  garment  manufac- 
turer engaged  in  making  clothes  just 
now  for  the  U.  S.  Army.  About  ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  employees  are  wo- 
men— feminine  women,  Mr.  Sanders 
— who  wear  lipstick  and  bright  finger- 
nail polish.  Only  they,  unlike  your 
type  of  feminine  women,  have  a  job 
to  do  and  they  know  how  to  do  it. 

Wake  up,  Mr.  Sanders.  This  is  A.D., 
not  B.C. 

Claudia  Case  Thames, 
Brookhaven,  Miss. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
And  G.  S.  Started  This,  Too! 

I HAVE  just  finished  reading  the 
article  about  George  Sanders.  I 
'  enjoyed  it  because  he  is  my  favorite 
actor.  In  this  article,  it  says  he  never 
has  visitors,  vanishes  after  a  day's 
work  and  it  ends  by  saying  he  is  a 
strange  individual. 

To  me,  this  doesn't  seem  strange, 
because  I  do  the  same  things  myself. 
I  believe  George  Sanders  is  just  trying 
to  lead  a  simple,  wholesome  life. 

To  me,  he  is  the  most  brilliant  actor 
ii  today — as  John  Barrymore  once  said. 
I  hope  George  Sanders'  career  lasts 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Marie  Sothman, 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
Entertainment  Plus! 

THE  movies  are  my  chief  source  of 
entertainment.  Primarily,  that  is 
my  reason  for  going  to  see  them,  but 
I  have  still  another:  I  like  to  learn 
ilfrom  them. 

{Continued  on  page  81) 

PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE  MIRROR  awards  the 
following  prizes  each  month  ^or  the  best  let- 
ters submitted  for  publication:  $10  frst  prize; 
$5  second  prize;  $1  each  for  every  other  letter 
published  in  full.  Just  write  in  what  you  think 
about  stars  or  movies,  in  less  than  200  words. 
jLetters  ore  judged  on  the  basis  of  clarity 
and  originality,  and  contributors  are  warned 
,that  plagiarism  from  previously  published 
moterial  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law.  Please  do  not  submit  letters  of 
which  copies  hove  been  made  to  send  to 
tother  publications;  this  is  poor  sportsmanship 
and  has  resulted,  in  the  past,  in  embarrass- 
|ing  situations  for  all  concerned,  as  each  letter 
S  published  in  this  department  in  good  faith. 
Owing  to  the  great  volume  of  contributions 
eceived  by  this  department,  we  regret  that 
f  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  unaccepted 
■noterial.  Accordingly  we  strongly  recom- 
■nend  that  all  contributors  retain  a  copy  of 
any  manuscript  submitted  to  us.  Address  your 
jO:  etter  to  "Speak  for  Yourself,"  PHOTOPLAY- 
NOVIE  MIRROR,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
fork  City,  N.  Y. 

lUcusT,  1942 


Evelyn  Keyes 

in  ^^Flight  Captain^' 

A  COLUMBIA  PICTURE 


...give  your  lips  an  alluring 

color  accent ! 

HERE  are  lovely  reds, glamorous  reds,  dramatic 
reds ...  exclusive  with  Tru -Color  Lipstick... 
created  in  original  lifelike  shades  of  red  based 
on  a  new,  patented*  color  principle  discovered 
by  Max  Factor  Hollywood. 

Try  Tru-Color  Lipstick. ..designed  to  accent 
the  individual  beauty  of  your  type... the  color 
stays  on  through  every  lipstick  test.  Smooth  in 
texture. . . non-drying,  too. .  .it  will  help  keep 
your  lips  soft  and  lovely. . .  one  dollar. 

*U.S.  Patencs  No.  2 1  57667;  22  1 1465 


BROWNETTE 


REDHEAD 


COM  PLETE  your 
make-up  in  color 
Imrmony  ivilh  Max 
Factor  llollyicood 
Poicdcr  and  Rouge. 


Lip^nck  in  my  colof  turtnony  \hidr  f  cncltnr  i 
lundlinf;  Alio  *cnd  me  my  Coluf  Hirr 
InKfuaion  Book.  T/*N^i-  An  i>f  AUkt  Up  . 


:  7j..  C 
■nii  for  pouj^i 


25-8-72   1  fluody 
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Al^lAWIIS  TAILCIUAVIl 

FOR  BODY  BEAUTY 

clothes  you  in  a  beguiling  film  of 
fragrance  .  ,  .  keeps  you  daintily 
fresh  for  hours.  Use  Mavis  lavishly, 
every  day.  Buy  Mavis  today  ...  at 
all  cosmetic  counters. 


Dr.  Dafoes 
New  Baby  Book 

Yours  .  .  .  Practically  as  a  Gift 

Here  It  Is  mothers — the  book  you've  always  wanted — 
and  It's  yours  practically  as  a  gift.  In  this  new  book. 
How  to  Raise  Your  Baby.  Dr.  Allan  Roy  Daloe  gives 
you  the  very  help  .you've  alway.s  wanted.  This  world- 
famous  doctor  an.swers  the  problems  that  face  you 
daily.  He  discusses  breast  feeding — bottle  leedlng — first 
solid  foods — toilet  traininK — how  fast  your  child  should 
grow — new  facts  about  sunshine  and  vitamins — sum- 
mer complaints — sen.sible  clothing-  diarrhea — jaundice 
—  ipfection — tiervous  children-  skinny  children.  % 
While  they  last  you  can  get  your  copy  of  this  big,  new 
book  entitled  How  to  Jtaisc  Your  Babt/  for  only  25c — 
and  we  pay  the  postage.   Mail  order  'TODAY 

BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE.  Inc.,  Dept.  f^'^ 
205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  Yorh 


Deep  look  for  "Deep  In  The  Heart  Of 
Texas";  Robert  Stock  and  Anne  Gwynne 


eR|[F  REVIEWS 

Vindicates  picture  was  rated  "good"  when  reviewed 
vvindicates  picture  was  rated  "outstanding"  when  reviewed 


V/  ADVENTURES  OF  MARTIN  EDEN,  THE 
— Columbia:  An  unpleasant  tale  with  Glenn  Ford 
as  the  seaman  and  Ian  MacDonald  the  brutal  ship's 
captain.  Ford  tries  to  become  famous  as  an  author 
so  he  can  publish  the  ship's  diary  to  expose  the 
brutality  of  conditions  aboard  ship  and  thus  free 
his  friend  Stuart  Erwin.  (May) 

AFFAIRS  OF  JIMMY  VALENTINE—'RepuhUc: 
Dennis  O'Keefe  is  a  brash  young  radio  publicity 
man  who  dreams  up  a  gag  of  locating  a  Jimmy  Val- 
entine to  revive  a  drooping  radio  serial.  He  finds 
his  Valentine  all  right,  but  it  leads  to  murder.  Gloria 
Dickson  and  Ruth  Terry  are  very  good.  (July) 

ALMOST  MARRIED— Vniversa]:  When  Jane 
Frazee's  baggage  goes  to  Robert  Paige's  apartment 
and  his  to  hers,  it  leads  to  romantic  complications 
for  them  both.  It's  kind  of  cute.  (June) 

ALWAYS  IN  MY  HE^RT— Warners:  Kay  Fran- 
cis decides  to  marry  wealthy  Sidney  Blackmer  to 
improve  the  opportunities  of  her  children,  Gloria 
Warren  and  Frankie  Thomas.  After  her  husband, 
Walter  Huston,  is  paroled  from  prison,  he  goes 
incognito  to  his  family's  small  town  and  straight- 
ens out  the  children.  It's  warm  and  friendly  and 
Gloria  Warren  has  a  beautiful  voice.  (June) 

BASHFUL  BACHELOR— RKO-Radio:  Lum  and 
Abner  come  to  the  screen  in  a  movie  that's  in  keep- 
ing with  their  radio  roles.  Chester  Lauck  (Liim)  is 
sweet  on  Zasu  Pitts  and  almost  exterminates  his  pal, 
Norris  Goff  (Abner),  trying  to  impress  Zasu  with 
his  heroism.  (June) 

BLACK  DRAGONS— Monogram:  A  ridiculous  pot- 
pourri of  nonsense,  this,  all  about  a  Nazi-inspired 
plastic  surgeon,  Bela  Lugosi,  who  makes  over  si.x 
Japanese  to  look  like  American  industrialists  so  they 
can  steal  our  plans  like  mad.  It's  silly.  (June) 

BULLET  SCARS — Warners:  Regis  Toomey  is  a 
doctor  called  to  treat  a  wounded  gangster  and  he 
conceives  a  clever  idea  for  being  rescued  from  mob 
leader  Howard  daSylva  who  is  detaining  him  be- 
cause he  knows  too  much.  You  never  saw  such 
shooting.  You  never  saw  such  a  picture,  either. 
(June) 

I/'  BUTCH  MINDS  THE  B^BK— Universal : 
Typical  Damon  Runyon,  amusing  and  completely  in 
character,  is  this  comedy  of  a  paroled  convict. 
Broderick  Crawford,  who  saves  young  widow  \'ir- 
ginia  Bruce  from  suicide  and  falls  in  love  with  her 
baby.  Brod  even  gets  Virginia  a  job  in  a  night 
club  run  by  crook  Porter  Hall  and  minds  tlie  baby 
while  she's  at  work.  With  Dick  Foran.  (June) 

i/-  CAPTAINS  OF  THE  CLOUDS— Warners: 
This  timely  picture  is  about  the  training  of  Hush 
("ountry  recruits  to  become  R.C.A.F.  flyers,  ami 
has  many  exciting  moments.  The  storv  has  Jimmy 
Cagney  as  an  undisciplined  sky-riding  )iijacker  who 


earns  the  enmity  of  pilots  Dennis  Morgan.  Reginald 
Gardiner  and  Alan  Hale  for  his  unethical  conduct, 
but  gets  regenerated.  With  Brenda  Marshall.  (May) 

CORPSE  VANISHES,  THE— Monogram :  Brides 
mysteriously  disappear  all  over  the  place  until  girl 
reporter  Luana  Walters  sets  out  to  investigate.  She 
finally  traces  the  missing  brides  to  the  lair  of  Bela, 
Lugosi,  a  screwy  scientist,  where  perfectly  dreadful, 
doings  have  been  done.  (July) 


SHADOW  STAGE 

Pictures  Reviewed  in  This  Issue 


Btondle's  Blessed  Event  95 

Broadway    18 

Close  Call  For  Ellery  Queen,  A  95 

Escape  From  Hong  Kong   96 

Falcon  Takes  Over,  The   95 

Grand  Central  Murder   18 

Henry  And  Diiiy   96 

Her  Cardboard  Lover   17 

Mad  Martlndoles,  The   95 

Meet  The  Stewarts   96 

Mexican  Spitfire  Sees  A  Ghost   96 

Miss  Annie  Rooney   97 

Mrs.  Miniver   16 

My   Favorite   Spy   IS 

Once  Upon  A  Thursday    IS 

Powder  Town   97 

Remember  Pearl  Harbor    96 

Ships  With  Wings    "5 

Sunday    Punch   9t 

Syncopation    If 

Tarian's  New  York  Adventure   97 

Ten  Gentlemen  From  West  Point   96 

This  Above  All   17 

This  Gun  For  Hire  ...  It  | 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  icith  movie  mirror 


✓  COURTSHIP  OF  ANDY  HAKDV.  THE— 
Vl-G-M:  Another  winner,  packed  with  genial  en- 
ertainment  is  this  latest  in  the  series,  in  which 
Jlickey  Rooney  must  take  out  poor  little  rich  girl 
}onna  Reed,  though  his  heart  still  belongs  to  Ann 
tutherford.  (May) 

DANGEROUSLY  THEY  LIVE  —  Warners: 
,Jancy  Coleman  is  the  British  girl  spy  who  lands  in 
New  York  hospital  where  John  Garfield  is  in- 
erning  and  with  his  aid  brings  about  the  downfall 
if  a  Nazi  spy  ring.  Raymond  Massey  is  the  Nazi 
lead  and  Moroni  Olsen  his  chief  henchman.  (May) 

'INGERS  AT  THE  WLWDOW—MG  Sl:  Basil 
tathbone  is  the  ruthless  killer  who  hypnotizes  psy- 
jiopathics  into  killing  his  victims.  Laraine  Day  is 
bout  to  be  his  latest  victim  when  along  comes  Lew 
Vyres.  Rather  interesting.  (June) 

^LK  BY  A//CH7— Paramount:  Richard  Carlson 
{as  to  escape  the  law  because  he's  accused  of  mur- 
er,  so  he  forces  artist  Nancy  Kelly  to  accompany 
im  so  she  won't  sketch  his  picture  and  reveal  hira 
)  the  police.  Th^  result  is  harrowing.  (June) 

RISCO  -LIli — Universal:  Irene  Hervey  goes  to 
'OtV  for  a  gambling'  club  in  order  to  help  her  ol' 
^mbling  daddy.  Minor  Watson,  but  this  alienates 
ie  family  of  her  fiance,  Kent  Taylor.  (May) 

ENTLEMAN  AFTER  DARK,  .4— Small  U.A. : 
entleman  crook  Brian  Donlevy  surrenders  to  Pres- 
in  Foster  on  condition  that  Foster  adopt  his  baby, 
'hen  the  baby's  mother,  Miriam  Hopkins,  and  her 
irtner  in  crime,  Philip  Reed,  attempt  to  ruin  the 
rl's  happiness.  Donlevy  breaks  out  of  prison  to 
CP  them.   It  doesn't  matter  much.  (June) 

HOST  OF  FRANKENSTEIN.  THE— Vmver- 
J:  It  seems  the  monster  is  still  alive,  this  time 
ayed  by  Lon  Chanev,  so  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke 
;cides  to  give  hiirv,a  nice,  kind  new  brain,  hut 
'ter  a  double-cross.  h_f  "^ets  the  sly  brain  of  Bela 
UROsi,  so  things  are  lust'as  bad^as  before.  Ralph 
ellamy  and  Evelyn  Ankers  are  romantic.  (June) 

■\/'GOLD  RUSH.  Chaplin:  A  must  for 

•eryone  is  this  re-issue  of  Chaplin's  never-to  be- 
;rgottcn  comedy.  The  narration  takes  the  place  of 
e  subtitles;  the  adventures  of  the  little  tramp  in 
e  gold-mad  Klondike  are  as  appealing  as  ever, 
uue) 

GREAT  MAN'S  LADY.  THE— Paramount: 
Srbara  Stanwyck  does  a  wonderful  job  as  the  old 
ay  who  reveals  to  a  young  biographer  the  story 
'  her  part  in  the  life  history  of  a  great  senator, 
,el  McCrea.  McCrea  is  very  good  as  the  weak- 
ig  molded  into  a  great  man  bv  a  greater  woman, 
d  Brian  Donlevy  is  the  strong  man  in  her  life, 
lune)  _  , 

'  /  MARRIED'  AN'^ANGEL—U-G-M:  Much 
low  the  standard  of  Nelson  Eddy  and  Jeanette 
acDonald  is  this  bit  of  trivia  taken  from  the  stage 
ny.  Nelson  is  a  Budapest  playboy  who  falls  in 
ye  with  an  unsophisticated  little  clerk  in  his  bank 
le  night 'he  dreams  she's  an  angel.  He  awakes 
;find  not  an  angel -but  the  girl  he  loves.  (July) 

IN  THLS  OUR  LIFE— Warners:  This  unpleas- 
t  picture  about  a  selfish  woman  isn't  Bette 
kvis's  best  picture  by  a  long  shot.  Olivia  de 
villand  plays  Bette's  good  sister,  Dennis  Mor- 
1  IS  the  man  Bette  drives  to  suicide,  and  George 
■ent  the  man  fortunate  enough  to  escape  her 
july) 

■| 

^  INVADERS.  THS— Columbia:  An  impres- 
'e  masterpiece,  this  story  of  seven  Nazis  stranded 
-  Canadian  soil.  The  performances  of  Leslie 
award  as  a  vacationing  author,  Laurence  Olivier 
ijFrench -Canadian  trapper,  and  Raymond  Massey' 
.Canadian  soldier,  are  outstanding.  But  equally 
Je  are  Niall  MacGinnis,  Eric  Portman  and  Glvnis 
.hns.  (May) 


iH^AS  FRAMED— Warners:  Michael  Ames 
imed  by  political  crooks,  but  he  breaks  jail  and 
r«s  with  his  wife.  Julie  Bishop,  to  another  town 
lere  he  becomes  a  newspaper  editor.  But  he's 
ftckmailed  before  he  finally  discovers  he's  been 
^red  of  the  former  charge.  (July) 

c^fKE  GIRL— Warners:  Appalled  by  the  conditions 
J  »armer.s  and  workers  .under  racketeering  Gene 
ickhart  Ronald  Reagan  sides  with  farmer  George 
jibias  although  hts  friend  Richard  Whorf  throws 
■  his  lot  with  Lockhart.  Ann  Sheridan,  traveling 
jke  girl  falls  m  love  with  Reagan,  and  the  two  of 
im  hnd  themselves  accused  of  murder.  It's  all 
j«ty  dull.  (July) 

V  JUNGLE  BOOK— Korda:  A  pageantry  of 
|Mnd  and  color  and  beauty,  with  Sabu  as  the  boy 
j»d  by  wolves  who  is  forced  by  the  tiger  to  take 
Mtte  in  a  small  village.  There  he  finds  his  real 
pwer,  Rosemary  deCamp.  but  when  the  greedy 
en  of  the  village  learn  he  guards  the  secret  of 
Men  treasures  they  force  him  back  to  the  iunale 
ifs  delightfully  fantastic  entertainment.  (June) 

[kid  GLOVE  KILLER— M-Q-M:  Intelligent 
ij-iting,  acting  and  directing  combine  to  make  this 
ipicture  one  to  shout  about.  Van  Heflin  as  the 
ientilic  crime  detective,  Lee  Rowman  his  friend 
1  a  killer  who  places  a  bomb  in  the  reform 
»yor  s  car.  and  Marsha  Hunt  as  the  girl  who 
1  (Continued  on  page  99) 

rcrsi.  1942 


YOU  MAY  HAVE  SEEN  US.,  .performing  as  drum  majorettes. .  .at  the  Chicago 
Bears'  football  games... or  other  places.  You  know  we  really  do  look  a  lot  alike. 
When  we  made  the  tooth  powder  test.  Mother  suggested  that  Shirley  be  the  one 
to  use  Pepsodent.  I  chose  another  leading  brand." 

"IT  SURE  TURNED  OUT  to  be  a 

swell  suggestion... for  Shirley !  While 
her  teeth  had  never  been  quite  as 
bright  as  mine,  after  she  used 
Pepsodent  her  teeth  became  easily 
twice  as  bright!  Mother  was  so  im- 
pressed she  immediately  switched 
to  Pepsodent  and  could  hardly  wait 


For  f/ie  safety  of  your  smile . . . 

use  Pepsodent  twice  a  day  . . . 
see  your  dentist  twice  a  year ! 
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Swing  '  (;6  '  „ , 
ON  THE 


bousing  successor  to  "TO  THE  SHORES  OF 
TRIPOLI!"  Action!  Thrills!  With  a  climax 
that  will  make  you  stand  up  and  cheer! 


MAUREEN    ■Xa  JOHN 

MONTGOMERY -OUARA-SUPN 


GEORGE 


LAIRD  CREG7CR  •  John  Shepperd  •  Victor  Francen 

Directed  bv  HENRY  HMH/<\NM  •  Produced      W/LUAM  PERLBERG 

W  ^  CENTURY  FOX, 


'V 


ASK  THE  MANAGER  OF  YOUR  FAVORITE  THEATRE  WHEN  THIS  STI  RRI NG.PICTURE  IS  COMING 
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July  4, 194Z 


OR  the  first  time  since  Photoplay  and  Movie  Mirror 
magazines  began  publication,  a  movie  star  is  not  being 
featured  on  the  cover.  Instead,  Paul  Hesse's  stirring 
color  photograph  of  our  flag  strikes  a  militant  note.  As 
you  look  at  the  newsstands  of  America  this  month  you 
have  the  sense  of  one  huge  Stars  and  Stripes  on  display. 
That  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  Magazine  Publishers 
Association  in  the  suggestion  that  every  magazine  on  sale 
Independence  Day  of  this  year  have  a  flag  cover.  In  a 
field  of  intense  circulation  competition  and  bitter  editorial 
rivalry,  publishers,  one  by  one.  agreed  to  lay  aside  all 
personal  motive  in  order  to  join  this  visible,  outward 
ijdisplay  of  publishing  patriotism. 

The  flag  on  the  cover  of  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror 
dramatizes  a  fact  that  has  not  been  greatly  emphasized — 
he  fact  of  Hollywood's  refusal  to  accept  draft  deferment 
I  >r  its  actors.  Significant  proof  is  the  row  of  small  photo- 
graphs displayed  on  the  cover  beneath  the  flag.  A  few 
months  ago.  General  Hershey,  selective  service  director, 
announced  that  movies  were  necessary  to  maintain 
.  morale. 

Therefore,  it  was  said,  men  working  in  this  essen- 
tial industry  should  be  eligible  for  possible  deferment, 
(t  was  not  an  announcement  Hollywood  either  sought 
pr  relished.  After  the  ruling  had  been  made,  Hollywood 
refused  to  accept  it.  Actors  continued  to  be  drafted  and 
ptars  who  still  had  3- A  classifications  continued  to  join 
the  armed  services. 

Hollywood  was  right.  Your  letters  have  told  me  so. 
you  may  recall  that  recently  I  asked  you  to  write  me 
your  honest  opinions  on  this  highly  important  question. 
Letters  poured  in,  each  weighing  the  issue  earnestly. 
And  the  results?  Two  to  one,  you  voted  that  Hollywood 
actors  should  do  their  share  of  the  fighting  1 

This  they  are  already  doing.  Twelve  well-known 
players  are  on  the  cover.  But  there  are  others,  some  of 
whom  there  was  no  room  to  include;  others  who  since 
his  cover  was  designed  and  engraved  have  enlisted  or 


whose  intention  of  doing  so  has  been  announced.  There 
are  Tony  Martin,  Victor  Mature.  Craig  Reynolds,  Robert 
Preston,  MacDonald  Carey,  Eddie  Albert,  John  Trent, 
Phil  Terry,  Stirling  Hayden,  Alan  Ladd.  Lew  Ay  res  (now 
in  the  Medical  Corps),  Jackie  Coogan,  Dan  Dailey  Jr., 
Buddy  Rogers,  Herbert  Anderson.  John  Beal,  George 
Brent,  Robert  Sterling,  Richard  Barthelmess. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  included  every  name  here,  for 
some  are  joining  without  advance  notice  to  studio  or 
editor.  And  soon,  as  the  intensity 'of  war  ignites  this 
country's  efforts  into  a  roaring  blaze,  many  more  from 
Hollywood's  ranks  will  be  in  uniform. 

I HOPE  this  list  of  names  somehow  helps  to  bring  home 
to  you  personally  a  realization  of  the  proportions  of 
the  struggle  we  have  ahead.  Some  may  argue  that  it  is 
not  the  place  of  a  movie  magazine  to  talk  about  such 
real  facts.  I  don't  agree.  At  a  time  when  every  citizen 
must  join  hands  with  every  other  citizen,  there  can  be 
no  staking  out  a  small  plot  and  posting  a  sign  which 
reads:  No  Admittance  To  Anything  Connected  With  War. 
If,  through  any  words  of  mine.  I  can  help  to  end  the 
senseless  and  blind  wave  of  optimism  that  has  seized 
us  all,  I  shall  feel  that  this  page  has  made  a  contribution. 

I  hope  you  are  not  one  who  has  allowed  wishful  think- 
ing to  wash  over  and  drown  out  sober  truth.  Or  have 
you  perhaps  begun  to  think  that  before  many  more  weeks 
or  months,  the  blessing  of  peace  will  have  touched  us? 
Then,  unconsciously,  you  have  begun  to  injure  our 
chances  of  victory.  You  have  helped  to  spread  an 
optimism  that  is  dulling  the  edge  of  our  war  sword.  There 
is,  with  overconfidence,  a  dangerous  letting  down,  a 
demoralizing  slackening  of  effort.  Our  enemies  are  many, 
their  resources  are  treble  what  they  had  when  we  en- 
tered the  war.  Victory  is  there  to  be  seen  from  the  top 
of  the  highest  peak.  Let  us  scale  those  heights  first  and 
not  falsely  feast  our  eyes  now  on  the  mirage  of  an  early 
and  easy  winning. 
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Sometimes  a  man  can  look  once  into  a  wo- 


man's eyes  and  find  there 


something    that    will    hold    him  forever. 


Hollywood's  most  exciting 


hidd  en  love  story — the  ro- 


mance of  Greer  Garson  and  Richard  Ney 


BY  BETH  imUU 


First  meeting:  The  "Mrs.  Miniver" 
crew  watched  that  glance  breathlessly 


RICHARD  NEY,  a  Broadway  actor 
about  to  make  his  Hollywood 
debut,  walked  onto  the  set  of 
"Mrs.  Miniver"  to  be  presented  to  the 
star  of  the  production,  Greer  Garson. 

"Mrs.  Miniver,  may  I  present  your 
son?"  asked  Director  William  Wyler, 
who  was  doing  the  honors. 

Greer,  laughing  with  correct  polite- 
ness, looked  up,  prepared  to  see  the 
usual  young  actor.  Instead,  she  ob- 
served a  tall,  very  slender  fellow  with 
a  sensitive,  studious  face.  He  was 
dressed,  not  in  the  flashing  tweeds  of 
the  West,  but  with  quiet  effectiveness. 

Richard  Ney  looked  down,  undoubt- 
edly expecting  the  Greer  Garson 
American  movies  have  portrayed,  an 
almost  poisonously  understanding,  tol- 
erant young  matron.  What  he  saw  was 
a  pale,  humorous  face  framed  in  an 
incredible  nimbus  of  red-gold  hair. 
He  saw  the  Garson  figure,  as  it  is, 
which  is  something  quite  different 
from  the  screen  Garson  figure  which 
has  always  been  padded,  for  reasons 
of  characterization,  all  out  of  its  highly 


seductive  proportions.  His  startled 
blue  eyes  flashed  to  her  slender  ankles, 
even  as  Greer's  startled  green  eyes 
took  heed  of  the  width  of  his  shoul- 
ders; and  then  their  delighted  glances 
met  again,  met  and  locked  and  held. 

At  that  moment  in  armament  plants, 
in  steam  laundries,  in  bread  factories 
and  such  busy  places,  clock  hands 
kept  right  on  sedately  moving  around 
clock  faces.  But  on  the  set  of  "Mrs. 
Miniver"  time  froze,  while  two  pairs 
of  glamorous  eyes  melted,  while  two 
gay  hearts  started  thumping  and  while 
all  the  Metro-ites  within  watching  dis- 
tances got  ice  to  the  feet. 

The  Metro  heads  held  three  distinct 
thoughts;  the  Metro  fear  beat  as  one. 
The  Metro-ites  knew  the  bitter  truth 
of  Hollywood,  the  cruel  fact  that  mar- 
riage hurts  the  popularity  of  any  stai-, 
male  more  than  female,  but  even  fe- 
male enough  to  make  a  depressing 
difference  at  the  box  office.  There  sat 
Greer  Garson,  one  of  the  capital  in- 
vestments of  a  success-mad  industry 
and  there  stood  Richard  Ney,  who 


might  or  might  not  be  a  comer.  And 
somewhere  across  the  lot,  undoubt- 
edly busy  as  six  beavers,  there  worked 
Benny  Thau,  an  intelligent,  quiet  gen- 
tlemanly executive,  who  had  been 
hopelessly  in  love  with  Greer  Garson 
for  four  years. 

The  Metro-ites  fear  was  set  on  fire 
by  the  visible  flash  in  those  two  hand- 
some pans  as  they  gazed  on  one  an- 
other. Those  watchers  knew  the  fatal 
flame  when  they  saw  it.  Just  suppose 
it  were  real?  Suppose  it  worked  itself 
up  to  love?  Suppose,  heaven  forbid, 
that  it  ended  in  matrimony?  What,  oh 
what  would  happen  then? 

That  is  what  all  Hollywood  is  won- 
dering today,  some  five  months  after 
their  first  romantic  meeting.  "Mrs. 
Miniver"  is  finished  and  previewed 
and  promises  not  only  to  be  both  an 
artistic  and  box-office  smash  but  to 
make  Greer  Garson  one  of  the  top 
stars  of  all  Hollywood  and  Richard 
Nej'  very  much  among  those  present 
on  the  glory  road. 

And  Richard  Ney  and  Greer  Garson 
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First  date:  Sreer  and  Dick  went 
dancing  together,  asked  photo- 
graphers not  to  snap  them,  be- 
came so  interested  in  each  other 
they  forgot  the  clicking  cameras 


are  dating  almost  nightly.  Richard 
Ney  tells  everyone  he  encounters  how 
completely,  utterly  and  devastatingly 
he  is  in  love.  Greer  says  nothing,  but 
her  happiness  is  as  luminous  as  a 
Isearchlight  sweeping  a  blackout  sky. 

It  is  the  very  glow  of  that  happiness 
that  lets  you  know  how  lonely  Greer 
has  been  until  now,  how  much  she  has 
wanted  this  laughter  and  this  gaiety 
and  this  youth  that  have  been  brought 
to  her. 

You  know  now,  of  course,  that 
Greer  Garson  was  married  when  she 
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came  to  this  country  in  1938.  Holly- 
wood didn't  know  it  then.  Hollywood, 
in  fact,  knew  little  of  Miss  Garson  and 
cared  less.  That  she  had  been  a  terrific 
hit  on  the  London  stage,  that  she  had 
had  one  great  and  tragic  love  in  her 
life,  that  she  had  married  another  man 
but  had  stayed  a  wife  to  him  for  less 
than  a  month,  and  that  she  was  brainy, 
sensitive  and  madly  romantic  never 
entered  Hollywood's  mind.  Until  her 
tremendous  hit  in  "Good-bye,  Mr. 
Chips"  they  ignored  her  and  let  her, 
for  eleven  months,  sit  home,  night 


after  night,  in  a  tiny  house  on  the 
quietest  of  Beverly  Hills  streets, 
heartsick,  defeated  and  consumed  with 
the  longing  for  laughter  and  for  love. 

Benny  Thau,  a  gentleman  and  a 
student,  had  met  her  on  her  first  day 
at  the  studio.  He  started  calling  on  her 
almost  at  once.  That  is,  he  called 
whenever  his  work  didn't  get  in  the 
way.  But  his  work  got  in  the  way  nine 
nights  out  of  ten.  It  does  with  any 
Hollywood  executive.  If  you  are  mar- 
ried to  a  movie  executive  it  is  possible 
to  stand  that  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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This  is  going  to  burn  Holly- 
wood up — because  Hedda's 
hep  to  the  answers  herself! 


THERE'S  a  silly  old  game  called 
"Twenty  Questions"  I  used  to  play 
so  long  ago  that  I  barely  remem- 
ber how  it  goes.  But  now  everybody's 
playing  it,  so  what's  to  hinder  Hopper 
from  having  a  go  at  it?  Just  to  prove 
I'm  no  piker  I'm  going  to  pick  the 
toughest  opponent  I  know  to  play  my 
game  with — Hollywood. 

It's  a  past  master  at  riddles,  this 
town  where  even  the  birds  use 
double-talk.  But  at  that  you'll  get 
more  real  information  from  the  birds 
than  you  will  from  the  poker-face 
bigwigs  who  sit  behind  the  mahogany 
and  play  dumb.  They're  dumb — like 
the  Quiz  Kids! 

Well,  fools  rush  in,  they  say.  So 
here  are  twenty  questions  I  dare 
Hollywood  to  answer!  I'll  even  talk 
out  of  turn  and  give  a  few  answers 
myself,  which  shows  what  a  long  neck 
our  granny  has. 

1.  What's  the  angle  on  the  Ida 
Lupino-Louis  Hayward  situation? 

Well,  it's  very  different  from  the 
usual  one.  Here  are  two  tempera- 
ments as  unlike  as  day  and  night. 
Ida  came  over  here,  got  off  on  the 
wrong  foot,  as  far  as  her  career  was 


Normo  Sheerer  cO«  • 
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bncerned,  was  much  younger  than 
nybody  had  any  idea  of,  was  given 
he  siUiest,  most  asinine  ingenues  ever 
een  on  the  screen,  and  all  the  time 
he  knew  she  was  an  actress.  Her 
rouble  was — how  to  prove  it?  Well, 
Tove  it  she  did,  by  walking  out  of  a 
ear's  contract  at  $1750  a  week.  Just 
bout  this  time  she  fell  in  love  with 
lOuis  Hayward,  who  had  his  training 
1  the  Noel  Coward  school.  Every- 
ling  must  be  charm — and  more 
harm.  I  saw  him  first  in  one  of  Noel's 
isser  plays  called  "Point  Verlaine," 
>  which  he  stole  the  show  from  Lynn 
'ontanne  and  Alfred  Lunt,  which  is 
,o  mean  stealing.  And  when  Director 
Iddie  Goulding  was  looking  for  a 
oung  man  to  play  a  certain  role,  I 
aggested  Louis  Hayward:  it  was  on 
lat  suggestion  that  they  brought  him 
ut,  tested  him  and  he  got  his  start  in 
ictures.  He's  serious,  wrapped  up 
|i  his  career;  and  now  that  Ida  has 
jiade  a  great  success  as  a  dramatic, 
motional  actress,  I  think  she'd  like 
jQ  the  romance  and  adulation  that  go 
ith  it.  And  I  have  a  hunch  she's  not 
siting  it.  But  whether  they  separate 
id  divorce  is  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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These  four  people  have  fascinated  a  great  star.  You  may  know 
others  like  them.  If  you  do,  Bette  Davis  wonts  to  hear  about 
it.  You'll  want  to  tell  her  when  you  see  the  end  of  this  story 
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'M  GOING  to  tell  you  a  short  story  I  heard  the  other 
day.  It  is  not  sentimental  or  romantic  and  the  plot 
isn't  very  complicated — but  its  main  character  is  a 
terrific  person,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  and  there  is  drama 
enough  in  what  she  has  done.  Her  name  is  Mary.  She  is 
a  medium-sized  girl  with  a  nice,  earnest  face,  brown  hair 
and  strong,  capable  fingers.  She  lives  in  half  of  a  small 
duplex  on  the  outskirts  of  Hollywood,  where  rents  are 
cheap,  because  her  small  salary  must  buy  room  enough 
for  her  mother  and  her  aunt,  besides  herself. 

Since  she  got  out  of  high  school  three  years  ago,  Mary 
has  worked  in  a  smart  beauty  parlor  (called  a  Salon  de 
Beaute  by  the  woman  who  runs  it),  giving  shampoos  and 
finger  waves.  Good  ones.  Until  recently,  when  war  and 
taxes  made  the  clients  closer  about  money,  her  tips  were 
enough  to  buy  her  an  occasional  new  dress  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  fairly  good  department  store.  She  couldn't 
complain,  as  she  sometimes  said  to  the  young  insurance 
salesman  named  Henry  who  took  her  dancing  Wednesday 
nights  and  to  the  movies  on  Saturday.  She  was  doing 
all  right.  But  the  first  time  she  had  to  rip  up  two  old 
dresses  to  make  a  dirndl  and  blouse  that  Henry  would 
think  were  new,  she  got  a  little  peeved.  It  wasn't  just 
the  tips — Henry  had  been  called  up  by  the  Army  and  was 
leaving  in  two  weeks,  for  heaven  knew  where.  There 
went  their  plans:  The  marriage  next  year,  the  separate 
apartment  for  the  two  of  them,  the  baby  they  wanted 
later  on. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  furthermore,  that  Mary 
discovered  she  couldn't  turn  on  the  radio  or  open  a  paper 
without  being  told  she  ought  to  dig  down  for  war  bonds. 
That  was  just  fine,  thought  Mary.  That  and  the  price  of 
fresh  eggs  and  Henry's  draft  notice,  she  could  do  without. 

She  got  up  early  the  day  Henry  left  and  stood  on  the 
sidewalk  with  him  until  his  bus  came.  He'd  sold  his  car 
the  week  before,  at  a  loss.  "But  I  still  have  seven  hundred 
dollars,"  he  told  her.  "When  I  come  back  .  .  ." 

"What  bank's  it  in?"  she  asked,  for  something  to  say. 

"I  bought  bonds." 

She  was  suddenly  angry.    "You're  not  doing  enough,  I 


Mary  smiled  suddenly  to 
herself,  the  brush  suspend- 
ed in  mid-air.  Wouldn't 
Henry     be  surprised! 

suppose,  giving  up  everything,  going  out  to  fight — " 

"I  don't  get  you,"  he  said.  "It's  a  good  investment.  And 
what's  safer  than  the  Government?" 

She  walked  on  up  to  the  shop  later,  with  her  lipstick 
smeared  from  his  kiss,  and  that  day  she  didn't  talk  much 
but  worked  steadily,  and  that  evening  she  sat  down  with 
a  book,  but  didn't  read  it.  Finally  she  tossed  it  aside, 
rummaged  through  a  closet  until  she  found  a  clean  square 
of  cardboard,  hunted  up  a  red  pencil  and  began  to  print. 

Her  mother  watched  her  curiously.  "What  are  you 
doing?" 

Mary  showed  her  the  card.  It  said:  Scalp  Treatment 
and  Finger  Wave — Evenings.  "It's  for  the  front  window," 
Mary  explained. 

Her  mother  looked  doubtful.  "But  would  it  be  fair  to 
your  employer  to  start  up  in  competition?" 

"There  isn't  any  competition.  Mom.  The  women  in  our 
neighborhood  never  go  down  to  the  fancy  beauty  shops 
in  town." 

"But  you  haven't  got  that  kind  of  an  operator's  license!" 
her  mother  objected. 

"This  isn't  professional  work.  It's  just  practice  and 
the  shop  will  be  glad  that  I'll  be  getting  extra  experience. 
Whatever  they  pay  me  goes  for  war  bonds.  They  can 
give  me  war  stamps  if  they  want  to." 

"But  after  you've  worked  all  day!"  her  mother  cried 
indignantly.  "Giving  up  your  evenings — you  can't  tell 
me  the  Government  .  .  ." 

"It'll  be  something  to  do."  Mary  went  over  and  stuck 
the  card  in  the  window.  "Henry  will  be  surprised,"  she 
added,  smiling  suddenly. 

THAT'S  the  story.  Mary  really  lives  in  that  duplex  in 
Hollywood,  and  I've  seen  the  sign.  Her  customers  are 
mostly  women  who  work  during  the  day  and  are  grateful 
for  a  chance  to  have  their  hair  done  after  hours.  At  this 
writing,  she's  got  almost  a  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
bonds  in  her  safe  box,  to  add  to  Henry's  when  he  gets 
home.  I  don't  know,  frankly,  what  she  thought  about 
the  day  he  left  or  what  changed  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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Stork  Scoop!  Behind  a 
plate-glass  window  Photoplay- 
Movie  Mirror  interviews  Alice 
Faye  Jr.  when  she  is  just 
three  days  old.    P.S.:  Mother 
and  father  doing  well 

BY  mmm  west 


Family-tree  pose:  Parents 
Alice  Faye  and  Phil  Harris 


personal  history  of 
Alice  Faye  Jr.  is 
very  short  and 
sweet  though  she 
can  write  in  her 
future  book  that  she 
gave  her  first  interview  when  she  was 
three  days  old. 

If  it  was  a  new  experience  for  her, 
it  was  a  new  experience  for  us,  too. 
There  is  a  first  time  for  everything, 
but  this  was  certainly  the  first  time  a 
star  had  ever  been  interviewed 
through  a  plate-glass  window.  Fur- 
thermore, her  manners  were  nothing 
to  brag  about,  since  she  slept  pro- 
foundly through  the  historic  occasion, 
not  giving  out  with  so  much  as  one 
bubble  or  one  good  yell,  just  lay  there, 
a  tiny  hunk  with  a  fluff  of  down  atop 
her  head,  a  small  screwed-up  face  and 
the  most  ridiculous  dot  of  a  nose  you 
ever  saw. 

Maybe  she  was  bored,  bored  as  be- 
fits a  baby  who  came  into  this  world 
with  350  pairs  of  hand-knit  booties 
waiting  for  her  to  step  into  them,  with 
handmade  blankets  piled  high  to  the 
ceiling,  with  so  many  handmade 
dresses  that  her  mother  gave  up 
counting  them,  with  five  fuUy 
equipped  baby  baths  and  with  a  bas- 
sinette with  everything  attached  save 
a  garage  and  a  new  car. 

Talking  to  her  mother  wasn't  much 
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help  either,  though  it  was  easy  to  find 
her.  You  merely  followed  your  nose 
down  the  flower-bedecked  hospital 
corridors  to  her  room,  while  the  nurses 
whispered  how  the  flowers  kept  on 
arriving,  how  Alice  looked  at  them  all 
and  treasured  the  cards  but  ordered 
the  flowers  given  away  again,  first  to 
all  the  new  mothers  and  then  to  the 
wards.  The  flowers  were  so  numerous 
that  soon  the  whole  hospital  was 
loaded  with  them.  They  were  in  every 
ward  and  room  and  in  the  nurses' 
quarters  and  on  all  the  meal  trays, 
but  still  they  kept  on  coming  until 
they  overflowed  into  the  neighbor- 
hood homes. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Alice  Faye, 
the  First,  was  stiU  too  tired  to  talk, 
though  her  big  eyes  shone  like  Santa 
Claus  Lane  on  December  twenty- 
fourth.  She  looked  as  only  a  com- 
pletely happy  girl  can  look  after  she 
has  first  known  motherhood;  and 
there  are  no  woi'ds  for  that. 

She  whispered,  in  that  warm,  ex- 
citing voice  of  hers,  "Go  see  Phil. 
He'll  tell  you  everything,"  and  then 
she  smiled,  and  it  tore  the  heart  out 
of  you,  it  was  so  beautiful. 

Over  at  the  Los  Angeles  Biltmore 
Bowl,  Phil  Harris  was  busy  playing. 
He  was  waving  his  baton  around  and 
the  piano,  next  to  him,  was  littered 
white  with  cards  that  said  Miss  Mil- 


dred Subdeb  and  Mrs.  George  Nobody 
and  Mrs.  Oscar  Smalltown  were  hav- 
ing birthdays  today  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  So-an-so  were  celebrating  their 
wedding  anniversary  and  Private 
Tinamambob  was  there  celebrating 
his  last  night  before  he  went  into 
service. 

Phil  came  over  to  the  table  to  talk 
between  the  (Continued  on  page  98) 
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Clark  with  Carole 
n  their  happy 
ranch-time  days 


Lest  you  may  believe  those 
rumors  of  the  past  six  months, 
we  give  you  the  thought-pro- 
voking truth  about  Gable  today 


BY  RUTH  W^TERBURY 


How  Clark 


s  Conquering 


SIX  months  have  now  passed  since 
that  tragic  January  day  when  a 
plane  bearing  Carole  Lombard 
and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Peters,  Otto 
Winkler,  Clark  Gable's  best  friend 
and  personal  press  agent,  and  fifteen 
young  Army  pilots  crashed  against  the 
barren  slopes  of  Table  Mountain  in 
Nevada,  killing  all  on  board. 

These  months  since  he  lost  Carole 
have  been  the  blackest  months  Gable 
has  ever  experienced,  even  though 
none  of  his  life,  prior  to  his  first  movie 
success  in  1931,  was  ever  easy. 

Many  rumors  have  been  circulated 
about  him  during  this  time.  There 
were  stories  that  he  was  going  into 
the  Army  as  a  buck  private,  that  he 
had  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  that  he  had 
a  commission  in  the  Signal  Corps,  that 
he  was  selling  the  Encino  ranch  that 
had  been  his  and  Carole's  honeymoon 
house,  and  that  he  was  retiring  from 
the  screen. 

None  of  these  stories  is  tioie,  though 
the  fact  that  each  was  reliably  printed 
and  many  of  them  believed  is  per- 
fectly understandable  since  Clark  did 
consider  each  of  these  ideas  in  turn, 
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only  to  reject  them  all  eventually. 

This  is  the  truth  concerning  Clark 
Gable  today:  He  is  not  going  into 
active  military  service.  He  is  not  sell- 
ing the  ranch.  He  is  going  on  with 
pictures.  But  the  reasons  that  have 
determined  these  decisions  reveal  the 
changed  Gable,  this  strong  and  com- 
plex man  who  after  his  exquisite 
wife's  death  discovered  through  his 
tragic  loneliness  that  he  had  loved  her 
even  more  than  he  had  ever  realized. 

You  have  doubtless  read  a  score  of 
times  that  to  know  Gable  even  slight- 
ly is  to  worship  him.  We  repeat  it 
here,  only  because  the  way  he  has 
risen  over  his  sorrow  is  due  to  those 
qualities  his  fiiends  have  always 
known  lay  deep  and  secret  within  his 
personality.  The  dashing,  debonaire, 
devil-may-care  Gable  you  have  seen 
so  often  on  screen  is  definitely  one 
side  of  his  personality.  But  there  is 
another  side  tcr  him,  the  side  which 
you  will  see  more  frequently  in  the 
future. 

Six  months  of  lonely  nights  and 
bitter  days  have  left  their  mark  on 
Clark,  as  vou  will  observe  when  vou 


see  "Red  Light."  To  take  merely  one 
slight  example:  Until  now  he  has 
always  had  trouble  keeping  his  weight 
down.  Yet  within  one  week  after 
Carole's  loss,  he  dropped  twenty 
pounds  and  he  hasn  t  yet  been  able  to 
regain  even  half  of  that. 

Another  thing  is  that  until 
spring  it  was  almost  instinctive  wi 
Gable  to  do  what  he  wanted  to  d" 
when  he  wanted  to  do  it.  That  nick- 
name "King"  wasn't  tacked  on  him 
by  mere  accident. 

Clark  may  always  have  been  gay 
and  kidding  about  his  requests,  ye' 
he's  always  made  them  with  the  as- 
sured air  of  a  guy  who  had  the  power 
to  back  up  his  requests  and  see  to  it 
that  they  were  granted. 

But  these  six  months  he  has  been 
up  against  the  most  brutal  of  realities. 
He  had  lost  the  person  who  was  tho 
most  impor-  {Continued  on  page  74' 


Right:  A  picture  of  Clark 
posed  before  Carole's  deotK 
with  the  smile  he  lo$  + 
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THE  "I  Wanted  Wings"  company 
had  moved  to  a  new  set.  The 
camera  crew  was  setting  up.  The 
director  and  script  writer  were  work- 
ing on  new  dialogue.  The  company 
waited  on  the  sidelines. 

"No  one  go  away,"  called  the  as- 
sistant director.  "We'll  be  rehearsing 
any  minute.  No  one  go  away.  We're 
already  behind  schedule.  We've  got 
to  step  on  it!" 

Veronica  Lake  shook  her  hair  out 
of  her  eye.  She  looked  unhappy.  An 
item  she  had  read  in  a  gossip  column 
that  morning  concerned  her.  It  was 
completely  unimportant  really.  Most 
girls  would  have  read  it,  thrown  the 
paper  aside  and  forgotten  it  entirely. 
But  Veronica,  new  to  Hollywood's 
limelight,  had  yet  to  accustom  herself 
to  columnists'  personal  remarks. 

Bored  with  waiting,  the  men  on  the 
set  began  to  kid  Veronica  about  that 
item. 

"What  is  it  they're  going  to  call  you 
for  advertising  purposes?"  someone 
asked.  "The  Blonde  Bombshell,  isn't 
it?" 

She  managed  a  small  smile.  She 
was  just  realizing,  with  horror,  that 
the  column  in  which  that  item  ap- 
peared was  syndicated;  that  John 
Detlie,  her  husband,  on  location  with 
a  Metro  company  outside  Gallup,  New 
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Mexico,  was  probably  being  kidded 
about  it  too. 

An  older  actor,  wiser  than  the  rest, 
saw  the  storm  warning  cloud  Veron- 
ica's eyes.  "Don't  let  them  get  you 
down.  Miss  Lake,"  he  said  protec- 
tively. 

Tears  spilled  from  Veronica's  eyes. 
She  pushed  back  her  chair  and  ran 
from  the  stage.  She  stopped  at  her 
dressing  room  for  a  polo  coat  and 
went  on  to  her  car.  She  was  on  her 
way  to  John  Detlie  in  New  Mexico. 
She  had  to  tell  him  how  much  she 
loved  him  and  hear  how  much  he 
loved  her;  even  if  columnists  did  make 
personal  remarks  about  her.  She  had 
to  assure  John,  once  more,  that  he  had 
only  to  say  the  word  and  she  would 
give  up  her  career,  gladly. 

She  drove  pell-mell  through  the 
valley  and  reached  the  mountains  at 
night.  There  was  a  high  fog.  Only 
now  and  then  could  she  see  the  stars. 
Towards  morning  it  started  to  snow. 
Every  few  miles  she  had  to  get  out 
and  clear  a  little  window  on  her 
windshield  in  order  to  see.  She  grew 
numb  with  cold.  It  became  skiddy. 
Her  car  no  longer  held  the  road.  On 
a  steep  downgrade  she  lost  control. 
She  shut  of?  the  ignition  and  let  the 
car  go.  It  tumbled  over  the  side  of  the 
road,  crashing  over  rocks  and  through 


underbrush.  Then,,  by  a  miracle,  it 
came  to  a  stop  against  a  miniature 
boulder. 

She  crawled  back  up  to  the  road. 
High  overhead  coyotes  howled.  Final- 
ly a  ramshackle  car  came  along.  In  it 
were  a  man  and  his  wife  and  their 
baby  on  their  way  back  to  the  Ozarks. 
They  looked  at  her  suspiciously.  Her 
grease  paint  was  smeared.  She  was 
streaked  with  blood. 

"Where  you  aiming  to  go?"  the 
woman  asked. 

"I'd  like  you  to  drop  me  off  at  Flag- 
staff," Veronica  said.  "I'll  pay  you 
well." 

At  Flagstaff  she  arranged  for  her 
car  to  be  brought  in  for  repairs  and 
hired  another  to  take  her  on  to  Gallup. 
It  was  noon  when  she  got  there.  John 
was  off  on  location.  The  production 
manager's  wife  got  her  to  bed  and 
sent  for  John  and  a  doctor. 

"You  have  two  broken  toes  and 
you've  cut  yourself  badly,"  the  doc- 
tor told  her.  "You  haven't  suffered 
too  much — so  far — because  the  cold 
acted  as  an  anesthesia." 

John  came  back  to  the  hotel  as  fast 
as  he  could. 

"Maybe  you  should  call  Para- 
mount," she  whispered,  safe  in  his 
arms.  "They  don't  know  where  I  am." 

"Baby,"    (Continued   on  page  71) 
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At  the  Academy  dinner  with  Mrs.  Coop- 
er, Gary  looked  nicely  nonchalant, 
fooled  no  one  who  was  In  the  know 


Dick  Arlen  played  with  "Old  Long 
Tack"  in  "Wings,"  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness   to    the    pretzels  incident 


"Coop's"  mother,  Mrs.  Charles 
Cooper,  cover-up  for  one  of 
Gary's  secret  Hollywood  activities 


at  Hollywood  Thinks  of 


The  victim  is  "Silent-Slim"  Cooper;  the  subject,  a  "Things  I  Never 
Knew  Before"  expose.   The  result?  Eyebrow-raising! 


WE  STARTED  our  research  in 
the  matter  of  what  people 
think  of  Gary  Cooper  by  ac- 
cepting the  much  pubUcized  charac- 
terization of  him  as  a  very  swell  guy 
•  who  positively  won't  talk.  It  was  im- 
pressed upon  us  that  compared  to 
Gary  the  Sphinx  is  just  another  Bob 
Hope;  that  he  falls  asleep  on  the  set 
j  every  time  the  director's  back  •  is 
turned  and  that  the  big  part  of  an 
assistant's  job  on  his  pictures  is  to 
wake  him  up  in  time  for  each  take. 

We  were  also  advised  that  he  has  a 
five-thousand-word  vocabulary — four 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  ninety  of 
which  are  yeahs,  uh-huhs,  yups  and 
nopes. 

Then  we  began  to  talk  to  the  people 
who  really  know  Gary. 

Cecil  B.  DeMille,  who  has  made 
about  as  many  pictures  with  Gary  as 
any  of  them,  certainly  doesn't  think 
Cooper  is  asleep  on  his  feet. 

"The  thing  about  Gary  Cooper  that 
has  impressed  me  most,"  says  DeMille, 
"is  his  amazing  alertness.  From  the 
time  we  made  our  first  picture  I  have 
realized  that  he  never  misses  a  thing 


BY  WILLIAM  F.  FRENCH 

that    goes    on    before    the  camera. 

"People  who  see  Cooper  lounging 
off  camera,"  explains  this  veteran  pro- 
ducer-director, "don't  know  what's 
going  on  behind  those  half-closed  eyes. 
But  I  know  he's  developing  the  busi- 
ness and  characterization  that  bring 
naturalness  and  humanness  to  his 
parts  in  my  pictures. 

"While  Gary  leans  against  a  prop, 
chewing  a  match  or  a  straw,  he  is 
checking  every  detail  of  setup  and 
dialogue;  noticing  just  how  his  stand- 
in  is  being  lighted  and  almost  invari- 
ably working  out  a  suggestion  to  im- 
prove a  camera  angle  or  a  bit  of 
business. 

"So  don't  let  Cooper's  stance  fool 
you;  he's  on  his  toes  all  the  time." 

One  of  our  very  best  columnists  re- 
cently reported  that  Dick  Arlen  had 
said  a  producer  tried  to  get  Gary 
thrown  off  his  picture  for  sleeping  on 
the  set  all  the  time. 

"That  was  a  gross  misquote,"  pro- 
tests Dick.  "There  never  was  any  such 


incident,  and  there  isn't  a  producer  in 
Hollywood  who  wouldn't  do  nip-ups 
to  get  Gary  on  a  picture. 

"I  did  say  that  Cooper  had  a  marvel- 
ous knack  of  being  able  to  go  to  sleep 
when  he  had  to  stay  on  the  set  while 
they  were  shooting  something  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  part.  But  let's 
forget  that.  You  said  you  wanted  to 
know  what  I  think  of  Gary;  what 
about  him  impressed  me  most.  That's 
easy.  I  think  Cooper  is  the  most 
agreeable  guy  in  the  world — but  the 
last  guy  on  earth  you  can  push  around. 
Old  Long  Tack  just  can't  be  crowded. 
The  busy  boys  around  the  studios  who 
try  to  make  a  showing  by  hustling 
people  just  bounce  of?  him. 

"That  isn't  something  he  has  de- 
veloped since  he  became  a  star.  He 
always  was  that  way.  Golly,"  and 
Dick  rubbed  his  chin  with  the  back  of 
his  hand,  and  grinned,  "I  remember 
way  back  when  he  was  a  lanky  new- 
comer with  just  a  bit  to  do  in  'Wings.' 

"Gary  had  arrived  in  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, from  Hollywood,  and  had  been 
told  to  come  to  our  hotel  in  the  morn- 
ing ready  to  (Continued  on  page  Id) 
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your  right 
on  my  shoul- 

M i ke  com- 
ded  ioftly 


"The  Taming  Of  The  Shrew"  has  nothing  on  the  story  of  Mar- 
garet, a  career  girl  who  thought  she  could  manage  everyone 
until  she  met  up  with  a  certain  young  man  named  Mike 


"  I  'M  not  going  through  with  it!" 
I  Vivian  Drew  declared  flatly.  The 
distant  chatter  of  wedding  guests, 
moving  through  the  grounds  of  the 
lovely  Drew  Westchester  estate,  came 
faintly  to  the  ears  of  the  little  group 
gathered  in  Vivian's  bedroom. 

"I'm  not  going  through  with  it!"  she 
repeated,  hurling  her  wedding  dress 
to  the  floor. 

"See,"  Mrs.  Drew  turned  helplessly 
to  her  older  daughter  Margaret.  "She's 
not  going  through  with  it." 

"She  certainly  can't  go  through  with 
it,  dressed  like  that."  Margaret  sur- 
veyed her  half-clad  sister  calmly. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  she  had 
had  to  deal  with  Vivian's  sudden  emo- 
tional vagaries.  Ever-  since  her 
father's  death  three  years  ago,  Mar- 
garet had  managed  the  family.  She 
had  also  assumed  control  of  her 
father's  business,  the  Drew  Transpor- 
tation Company,  and  the  executive 
responsibility  had  been  heavy  for  a 
young  woman.  It  had  taken  all  her 
capable  mental  ability,  plus  the 
shrewdness   and   hardness   she  had 


Fiction  version  by 
MARTI  SECREST 

A  Columbia  picture,  directed  by  Alexander 
Hall.  Produced  by  Edward  Kaufman. 
Screen  play  by  P.  J.  Wolfson.  From  a 
story  by  Gina   Kaus  and   Andrew  P.  Solt. 

forced  herself  to  develop,  but  now  she 
was  regarded  with  respect  among 
businessmen.  Vivian's  marriage  to- 
day to  Stephen  Pettingill  was  the 
result  of  Margaret's  planning,  for 
Vivian  was  too  irresponsible  to  be  al- 
lowed to  have  her  own  way  and  Mar- 
garet knew  she  had  chosen  wisely  for 
her  sister. 

"But  I  don't  love  Stephen,"  insisted 
Vivian  tearfully.  "I  love  Joe." 

"Who's  Joe?"  asked  Margaret,  deft- 
ly sUding  the  wedding  dress  over 
Vivian's  head. 

"Joe  Krim.  He  works  in  a  filling 
station.  Why,  I  wrote  to  him  just  last 
week.  .  .  ." 

"You  wrote  this  Joe  person  letters!" 
interrupted  Margaret,  instantly  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  blackmail. 

"Only  two  or  three,"  Vivian  ad- 


mitted plaintively.  "Every  time  I  saw 
him  my  head  would  swim  and  my 
knees  would  get  weak." 

"Biliousness!"  Margaret  replied 
briskly. 

"That's  nonsense,  Margaret,"  Mrs. 
Drew  defended  Vivian  spiritedly.  "It's 
a  family  characteristic.  All  the  Drew 
women  had  it.  I  know  when  I  first 
met  your  father  my  knees.  .  .  ." 

"You  know  you've  always  suffered 
with  your  liver,"  Margaret  pointed 
out,  adjusting  Vivian's  veil.  Her  mind 
was  ticking  rapidly.  This  Joe  person 
might  conceivably  try  to  break  up  the 
wedding.  She  must  be  prepared  for 
anything  that  happened. 

Impulsively  she  took  Vivian  in  her 
arms  and  her  voice  softened  with 
tenderness. 

"Darling,  I  don't  want  to  seem 
harsh.  You'll  see  I'm  right.  Stephen 
is  a  fine  boy."  Vivian  clung  to  her, 
tears  welling  in  her  eyes.  Margaret 
kissed  her  soothingly.  The  crisis  was 
past  and  Margaret  knew  it  would  be 
safe  to  leave  her  now. 

As  she  started  back  downstairs  her 
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mind  shuttled  from  Joe  Krim  to  a 
problem  she  had  been  unable  to  for- 
get upon  leaving  her  New  York  office. 
One  Michael  Holmes,  an  idealistic 
social  reformer,  had  written  a  book 
attacking  transportation  companies 
and  Margaret  figured  prominently  in 
it.  His  references  to  "M.J.,"  as  she 
was  known  in  the  business  world, 
were  far  from  flattering.  She  was 
used  to  being  referred  to  as  a  harsh 
employer.  If  she  had  not  severely 
schooled  herself  to  forget  sentiment 
in  business,  the  Drew  Transportation 
Company  would  not  be  what  it  was 
today.  She  had  completely  sacrificed 
herself  as  a  person;  she  had  given  up 
all  the  gay,  laughing  moments  that 
should  be  part  of  a  girl's  life  and  had 
concentrated  on  filling  her  father's 
shoes.  But  what  this  Holmes  person 
had  said  about  her  was  maliciously 
unfair!  One  look  at  the  proofs  of  the 
book  had  convinced  her  of  that. 

Margaret  smiled  to  herself  at  the 
thought  of  how  she'd  got  an  advance 
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would 

swim,"  Vivian  said  tearfully.  "Bil- 
iousness!"   Margaret  replied  briskly 


look  at  the  Holmes  opus.  The  pub- 
lishing house  to  whom  he'd  submitted 
the  book  had  a  loan  out  against  the 
Drew  bank.  Realizing  at  the  last  mo- 
ment that  publication  might  infuriate 
Margaret  and  thus  mean  the  loan 
would  not  be  renewed,  the  publisher 
had  gingerly  shown  her  proofs  of  the 
book  and,  when  she  hit  the  ceiling, 
promised  that  his  house  would  never 
put  it  on  the  market. 

But  there  were  other  publishing 
houses  in  New  York — and  the  only 
way  to  be  sure  the  book  would  never 
see  the  light  of  print  was  to  thrash 
the  matter  out  with  Holmes  himself. 
Margaret  had  given  orders  that  he  was 
to  be  found  and  brought  to  her  office. 
Nevertheless,  the  thought  of  this  man 
and  his  arrogance  followed  her  home 
and  nagged  in  a  corner  of  her  mind. 

Her  attention  was  suddenly  dis- 
tracted by  a  racket  at  a  side  gate 
and.  signaling  to  the  butler  to  accom- 
pany her,  she  went  to  investigate. 
Inside  the  side  wall  she  found  a  young 


Margaret  J.  Drew  Joan  Crawford 
Michael  Holmes         Melvyji  Douglas 

Mrs.  Drew   Bil lie  Burke 

Vivian  Drew   Helen  Porrish 

Johrtrty  Johnson  Allen  Jenkins 

Susie  Johnson    Mary  Treen 

Stephen  Pettingill   Roger  Clark 


man,  slim,  personable  and  slightly 
breathless.  She  looked  at  him  and, 
without  warning,  her  knees  were 
shaking;  her  head  swimming. 

The  butler  took  her  arm.  "Aien't 
you  well,  miss?" 

"I'm  all  right,"  she  answered 
weakly.    "It's  just — my  liver.  .  .  ." 

The  banging  outside  continued.  The 
young  man,  with  the  detached  air  of 
one  merely  doing  his  duty,  opened 
the  gate  and  a  furious  detective 
rushed  in.  The  stranger  caught  him 
neatly  on  the  chin  with  a  swift  blow 
which  knocked  him  back  outside. 
Then  he  locked  the  gate  and  turned 
to  Margaret  with  a  flourish. 

"Is  there  anything  else  you  wish, 
madam?" 

"Don't  call  me  'madam'!" 
"Sure,"  he  agreed  with  a  grin.  "I'd 
much  rather  call  you  'Baby'." 

The  peculiar  sensation  seized  Mar- 
garet again,  but  the  strains  of  the 
wedding  march  interrupted  her  reply 
and  she  hurried  into  the  house.  The 
young  man  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  wandered  into  the  rumpus  room. 

"They're  all  in  the  foyer,  sir,"  the 
bartender  informed  him.  "The  cere- 
mony is  about  to  start.  " 

"I  hate  weddings, "  the  stranger  in- 
formed him  moodily,  pouring  a  stiff 
drink  of  brandy.  It  was  very  good 
brandy  and  he  (ContiTJued  on  page  82) 
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♦okes  over  A\an 
Curtis;  v/.ns  bY  ^er  coras 

irbtnot-  or  sequences 


What  everyone  has  been  asking  for! 
A  simple  easy  way  to  learn  how  to 
cut  yourself  in  on  the  game  that 
Hollywood  —  and  the  rest  of  the 
j  country  —  sits  up  all  hours  to  play 


i 


CIN  RUMMY  is  essentially  a 
game  for  two  persons,  although 
there  are  several  combinations 
by  which  more  persons  can  play.  The 
rules  given  here  are  for  the  two-per- 
son game. 

The  players  cut  for  the  deal  and  the 
one  who  turns  up  the  higher  card  be- 
comes the  dealer.  Each  player  receives 
ten  cards;  after  the  deal,  the  next  card 
is  turned  face  up  and  placed  beside 
the  rest  of  the  pack,  which  is  turned 
face  down.  If  dealer's  opponent 
doesn't  want  the  first  face-up  card, 
dealer  may  take  it;  if  both  refuse, 
the  opponent  draws  from  the  pack. 

Each  player  in  turn  draws  one  card 
(no  more  than  one)  from  either  the 
stack   or   the   face- up   pile,   as  he 
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chooses,  and  then  discards  on  the 
face-up  pile. 

The  object  of  Gin  is  to  arrange  your 
cards,  by  drawing  and  discarding,  into 
combinations  or  sequences,  but  in  Gin 
these  are  not  laid  down  on  the  board 
(face  up)  until  one  of  the  players 
"knocks"  and  the  game  is  over.  Com- 
binations are  three  or  four  cards  of  a 
kind,  as  three  or  four  kings;  sequences 
are  three  or  more  cards  of  a  suit,  as 
6,  7,  8  of  hearts.  Aces  are  low;  they 
can  never  be  used  as  a  high  card 
following  a  king. 

In  order  to  knock,  you  must  have  in 
your  hand  enough  cards  arranged  in 
seqences  and  (or)  combinations  so 
that  the  other  unmatched  cards  still 
remaining  in  your  hand  add  up  to  no 


Or 


more  than  10  points  or  less.  Kings, 
queens,  jacks  and  tens  count  10  points 
each,  aces  1  point  and  all  other  cards 
their  face  value. 

For  example,  you  could  knock 
(which  means  you  would  lay  down, 
face  up  on  the  board,  all  your  combi- 
nations and  sequences)  with  a  four, 
three  and  ace  (which  totals  8  points) 
still  unmatched  in  your  hand.  But 
you  could  not  knock  with  an  ace  and 
a  jack  still  remaining  in  your  hand, 
because  these  would  total  11. 

As  soon  as  one  player  knocks,  the 
other  can  lay  out  all  the  combinations 
and  sequences  in  his  hand  and  can 
also,  where  possible,  play  on  the  com- 
binations and  sequences  of  his  oppo- 
nent.    He   (Continued  on  page  70) 
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HoiTto  make  yourself 


I 


Actor  Reagan:  "In  'Kings  Row'  Parris  was  not  for  me,  but  Drake,  I  think,  was." 


A  FINE  and  fancy  storjrteller  holds 
his  punch  for  the  story's  end, 
'  ^  I'm  sure.  But  as  I'm  a  plain 
guy  with  a  set  of  homespun  features 
and  no  frills,  I  may  as  well  write  ac- 
cordingly. 

So,  then,  the  whole  deal  on  how  to 
make  yourself  important  is,  as  I  see 
it,  to  (a)  love  what  you  are  doing 
with  all  your  heart  and  soul  and  (b) 
believe  what  you  are  doing  is  im- 
portant, even  if  you  are  only  grub- 
bing for  worms  in  the  back  yard. 

I  am  enormously  in  earnest  about 
this.  In  fact,  I  believe  I  may  say,  with 
some  pride,  that  I  think  I  have  some- 
thing here.  I  hold  that  all  of  this 
business  about  making  yourself  im- 
portant by  means  of  externals  is  no 
good.  Clothes,  being  seen  in  the  Right 
Places,  show,  swank — No!  They  may 
make  you  seem  important;  but  that  is 
not  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Nor  do  I  believe. that  you  have  to 
be  a  standout  from  your  fellow  men 
in  order  to  make  your  mark  in  the 
world.  Average  will  do  it.  Certainly 
if  I  am  to  serve  as  my  own  guinea 
pig  for  this  httle  homily,  it  will  have 
to  do  it.  For  I'm  no  Flynn  or  Boyer 
and  well  I  know  it. 

The  studio  publicity  department  had 
to  sweat  ink  out  of  its  veins  to  turn 
out  a  biography  on  me.  Mr.  Norm  is 
my  alias,  or  shouldn't  I  admit  it? 

I  like  to  swim,  hike  and  sleep  (eight 
hours  a  night).  I'm  fairly  good  at 
every  sport  except  tennis,  which  I  just 
don't  like.  My  favorite  menu  is  steaks 
smothered  with  onions  and  straw- 
berry shortcake.  I  play  bridge  ade- 
quately, collect  gims,  always  carry  a 
penny  as  a  good-luck  charm  and 
knock  wood  when  I  make  a  boast  or 
express  a  wish.  I  have  a  so-so  con- 
vertible coupe  which  I  drive  myself 
I'm  interested  in  politics  and  govern- 
mental problems.  My  favorite  books 
are  "Turnabout."  by  Thome  Smith, 
"Babbitt,"  "The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer,"  and  the  works  of  Peail 
Buck,  H.  G.  Wells.  Damon  Runyon 
and  Erich  Remarque.  I'm  a  fan  of 
Bing  Crosby.  My  favorite  actress  is 
my  wife.  I  like  things  colored  green 
and  my  favorite  flower  is  the  Eastern 
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—and  strangely  enough,  love  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  in  a  way  you' 


BY  RONALD  REAGAN 

(At  Told  To  Gladys  Hall) 


lilac.  I  love  my  wife,  baby  and  home. 
I've  just  built  a  new  one — home,  I 
mean.  Nothing  about  me  to  make 
me  stand  out  on  the  midway. 

Lots  of  kids  write  and  ask  my  ad- 
vice about  how  to  make  their  mark 
in  an  indifferent  world.  Seventy -five 
percent  of  them  beef  that  they're  not 
much  to  look  at,  haven't  any  dough, 
can't  cut  a  dash.  I  could  refer  them 
to  Lincoln,  out  of  the  backwoods,  as 
plain  as  a  calabash  pipe.  But  they 
know  all  that. 

I  want  to  say,  first,  however,  that  I 
question  my  right  or  abiUty  to  advise 
anyone  how  to  get  along  because,  be- 
fore I  take  any  credit  for  any  success 
that  has  come  my  way,  I  certainly 
must  acknowledge  the  help  of  friends 
all  along  the  way — people  who  were 
never  too  busy  to  give  a  young  fellow 
a  hand.  Maybe  that's  my  lead.  I'm 
just  trying  to  pass  along  some  of  the 
things  I've  learned  from  these  same 
people. 

So,  what  I'd  like  to  tell  'em  is  this: 
Look,  you  must  love  what  you  are 
doing.  You  must  think  what  you  are 
doing  is  important  because,  if  it's  im- 
portant to  you,  you  can  bet  your  last 
ducat  that  other  people  will  think  so, 
too.  It  may  take  time,  but  they'll  get 
around  to  it.  And  one  thing  more,  one 
really  important  thing:  If,  when  you 
get  a  job,  you  don't  believe  you  can 
get  to  the  top  in  it,  it's  the  wrong  job. 

NOW,  of  course,  I  don't  mean  that 
just  believing  you  can  get  to  the 
top  will  always  get  you  there.  But 
I  do  say  that  you'll  never  get  there 
unless  you  beUeve  that  you  can. 

I'm  not  writing  anything  I  don't  be- 
lieve myself,  you  know.  Nor  anything 
that  doesn't  come  right  out  of  my  own 
experience.  For  me,  the  one  job  in 
the  world  I  want  to  do  is  acting.  Offer 
me  ten  times  the  money  for  some- 
thing else,  and  I  wouldn't  do  it.  And 
right  from  the  start,  down  there  in 
"B"  pictures  where  I  began,  through 
four  years  of  "bit"  parts  (the  "Poor 
Man's  Errol  Flynn,"  they  called  me), 
I  was  sure  that  I  was  in  the  right 
business  for  me.  I  knew  I'd  get  to  the 
top,    if    I    kept    on    working  and 
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learning.  That's  not  brash  self-con- 
fidence, either.  Put  me  in  any  other 
job  and  I'd  eat  humble  pies  by  the 
dozen.  I'd  lack  self-confidence  be- 
cause I'd  be  in  the  wrong  job. 

Of  course,  doing  what  I  wanted  to 
do  didn't  put  me  always  in  a  favor- 
able light.  For  example,  in  college 
I  majored  in  sociology  and  economics. 
Not  because  I  liked  the  subjects,  but 
because  they  gave  me  the  most  time 
for  the  things  I  really  liked,  namely, 
college  dramatics,  football  and  a  dive 
into  campus  politics.  But  even  there 
maybe  I  learned  something,  because 
in  the  subjects  I  got  poor  marks. 
Whereas,  in  dramatics,  I  copped  off 
the  lead  in  most  of  the  plays.  In  foot- 
ball, I  won  three  varsity  sweaters. 
And  in  politics  I  managed  to  corral 
a  job  that  netted  me  about  $250. 

Point  being  that  success,  for  me,  is 
where  the  heart  is.  And  my  heart  was 
in   dramatics,    football   and  politics. 

After  college,  I  got  a  job  as  a  sports 
announcer  and  eventually  I  worked 
up  to  broadcasting  many  of  the  big- 
gest sports  events.  The  job  wasn't 
very  important  at  first  but  before  long 
I  woke  up  to  find  myself  broadcasting 
sports  events  for  which  the  sponsors 
paid  my  station  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year.  This  meant  that 
folks  were  listening  to  me,  lots  of 
folks.  And  they  listened  to  me,  I 
know,  not  because  I  had  any  experi- 
ence in  broadcasting  or  any  diction, 
but  because  I  was  so  keen  about  those 
sports  events  myself  that  I  felt  it 
urgently  important  that  other  people 


Four  grins  add  up  to  a  nice  good- 
by:  Mary  Livingstone,  Jock  Benny 
and  Jane  Wyman  Reagan  take  a 
last-minute  look  at  Officer  Ronnie 

know  about  them,  too,  and  nearly 
got  high  blood  pressure  telling  'em 
about  them. 

But  all  of  this  doesn't  mean,  of 
course,  that  you  can  just  sit  back  like 
a  pink  cupid  with  wings,  indulge  in 
some  wishful  thinking  and,  presto, 
you're  important!  It's  never  enough 
to  love  anything,  is  it,  not  even  a  girl? 

When  you  propose  to  a  girl,  you've 
got  to  be  pretty  convincing,  use  your 
heart  as  a  mouthpiece.  You've  got  to 
work  for  the  thing  you  love,  you  al- 
ways do. 

WHICH  brings  me  to  when  I  first 
came  to  Warner  Brothers,  to  the 
movies.  I  was  certainly  a  nobody  in, 
and  to,  Hollywood.  I  certainly  hadn't 
learned  to  act  by  being  a  sports  an- 
nouncer. I  wasn't  any  collar  ad  to 
look  at.  All  I  had  in  this  world  was 
confidence  that,  with  the  proper  mate- 
rial, I  could  entertain  people.  And 
the  only  basis  I  had  for  this  confidence 
was  that  I  wanted  to  entertain  people 
more  than  I  wanted  anything  else. 

Well,  they  threw  me  to  the  "B's."  I 
made  twenty  to  twenty-five  "B's"  be- 
fore I  got  the  part  of  Gipp  in  "Knute 
Rockne — All  American." 

Thanks  to  some  good  advice  from  a 
guy  named  Pat  O'Brien,  I  played 
those  "B's"  as  if  they  were  "A's."  You 
see,  the  boss  only  goes  by  results.  If 
I  do  a  part  carelessly  because  I  doubt 
its  importance,  no  one  is  going  to  write 
a  subtitle  explaining  that  Ronald  Rea- 
gan didn't  feel  the  part  was  important, 
therefore  he  didn't  give  it  very  much. 


All  my  boss  knows  is  what  he  sees  on 
the  film  and  someday  he  may  look  at 
that  particular  picture  to  judge  my 
qualifications  for  a  real  film  job. 

It  wasn't  until  the  part  of  the  Gipp 
came  up  that  I  felt,  Here  is  a  job 
1  can  do. 

It  was  the  first  time,  during  all 
those  four  years,  that  I  ever  asked  for 
a  part.  Because  you've  got  to  be  sure, 
awful  sure,  that  you  can  do  something 
better  than  the  guys  lined  up  ahead 
of  you  before  you  ask  for  anything. 

Quite  a  few  times,  before  'Knute 
Rockne,"  parts  came  up  in  pictures 
that  I  thought  I'd  like  to  play.  In 
"Dark  Victory,"  with  Bette  Davis,  for 
example,  they  handed  me  a  bit  part. 
I  stewed  around  for  a  bit,  wishing  I'd 
got  the  part  Bogart  played  in  that 
picture.  Then  I  realized  I  couldn't 
top  Bogey  in  that.  It  was  his  dish,  not 
mine.  In  "Kings  Row,"  Parris  was  not 
for  me,  but  Drake,  I  think,  was.  In 
"Desperate  Journey"  Flynn's  spot  is 
his,  not  mine. 

But  I  knew  that  I  could  deliver  the 
Gipp.  I  knew  it  because,  when  I  was 
a  kid,  George  Gipp  was  my  hero, 
Rockne  was  my  candidate  for  A  Man. 
There  was  that  love  of  what  I  was 
doing  figuring  in  again.  In  addition, 
I  knew  I  could  play  football  and  they 
wouldn't  have  to  use  a  double  for  me. 

That  part  opened  a  door  for  me.  A 
few  people  on  the  lot  knew  me  by 
name.  The  fans  started  to  write  in. 
(Folks,  you  fixed  me!) 

WELL,  then,  believe  it  or  not,  love 
walked  in  again  and  gave  me 
another  boost.  Love  of  a  girl  this 
time,  love  of  the  girl  I  married.  One 
of  my  handicaps  in  this  business  had 
been  that  of  looking  too  youthful,  be- 
cause of  which  I  lost  a  lot  of  parts,  I 
know.  Well,  folks  don't  think  of  a  guy 
as  completely  a  juvenile  when  he  has 
a  wife  and  child! 

I've  just  been  told,  here  at  the 
studio,  of  two  very  important  parts 
that  were  to  be  mine.  They  are  in 
pretty  big  pictures,  so  I  guess  I  can 
say  my  rules  work.  But  I  won't  be 
doing  those  pictures.  Uncle  Sam  has 
called  me,  a  Reserve  officer  in  the 
Cavalry,  and  I'm  off  to  the  war,  still 
true  to  my  two  precepts:  (a)  to  love 
what  you  are  doing  with  all  your  heart 
and  soul  and  (b)  to  beUeve  what  you 
are  doing  is  important.  I  love  the  Cav- 
alry or  I  would  not  have  been  with  it 
for  so  long.  And  along  with  a  few 
million  other  guys,  I  feel  pretty 
strongly  about  my  country.  As  for 
believing  what  you  are  doing  is  im- 
portant— well,  if  fighting  to  preserve 
the  United  States  and  her  Allies  isn't 
important,  you  name  it. 

And  who  knows — maybe  when  I 
get  back  again,  "when  the  world  is 
free,"  there  will  be  other  good  part; 
waiting  for  me  and  for  my  buddies. 
So  long! 

The  End 
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In  which*  a  dress  suit  gets  dressed  up  to  play 
the  hero  in  this  amusing  preview  of  Twentieth  Century-Fox's 
amazing  picture,  "Tales  Of  Manhattan" 


l1  \/OU  may  call  me  a  tail  coat — just  a  thing  of  broadcloth  and  satin,  to  be  worn  as  full  dress  on 
^  I  special  evenings  of  splendor.  But  you  will  never  in  your  life  know  the  romance,  adventure — yes, 
and  tragedy — that  I  have  known  in  mine.  For  I  have  been  close  to  some  of  the  great  men  of  our  times. 


There  was  Paul  Orman  (Charli 
Beyer),  Broadway's  popular  matinf 
idol.  We  looked  well  together,  Pai 
the  actor,  and  I,  his  tail  coat,  ac 
that's  what  Ethel  (Rita  Haywortl 
thought  when  she  maneuvered  hi] 
into  a  tete-a-tete  in  her  hunting  lodg 
Her  husband,  Halloway  (Thorn; 
Mitchell),  caught  us  there.  While  \ 
toyed  with  a  gun,  it  accidentally  wei 
off.  Paul  fell  to  the  floor  and  Eth 
sought  the  arms  of  her  husband.  Hit 
Paul  rose  and  absolved  both  as  1 
made  a  dramatic  exit.  Nice  acting- 
but  there  was  a  bullet  hole  in  it 
shoulder,  and  Paul's,  too.  Wh« 
Paul  collapsed  in  the  car,  Luther,  h 
chauffeur  (Eugene  Pallette),  drove  i 
to  a  hospital. 


Then  the  crooked  Luther  sold  me 
to  the  valet  of  Harry  Wilson  (Cesar 
Romero)  to  wear  at  Harry's  wedding 
that  night.  Harry  was  in  a  mess.  His 
fiancee,  Diane  (Ginger  Rogers),  had 
discovered  a  love  note  from  another 
sweetheart  in  the  pocket  of  his  tail 
coat.  So  Harry  had  his  best  pal, 
George  (Henry  Fonda),  come  over 
and  claim  the  coat — and  letter — as  his, 
I  to  substitute  for  Harry's  tail  coat. 
George,  to  help  a  pal,  proceeded  to 
illustrate  the  romantic  moments  of  the 
letter  to  Diane.  Suddenly,  they  were 
in  each  other's  arms — and  liking  it. 
Which  left  Harry  without  a  bride  and 
me  being  hustled  off  to  a  pawnshop 
because  I  was  bad  luck. 


^1 

^  There  I  caught  the  eye  of  Mrs. 
Smith  (Elsa  Lanchester)  whose  hus- 
band (Charles  Laughton)  had  been 
tr>'iiig  for  years  to  get  an  audition 
■with  Bellini  the  great  conductor 
(Victor  Francen).  Bellini  had  finally 
consented  to  let  Smith  conduct  his 
ou-n  symphony  on  Bellini's  program. 
Bui  Smith  had  no  tail  coat — that  is, 
until  Mrs.  Smith  saw  me.  We  were  a 
light  fit.  Smith  was  too  fat  and  I  was 
too  thin.  But  it  was  a  great  moment 
just  the  same.  Smith  waved  his  baton 
over  the  orchestra,  a  packed  audi- 
torium thrilling  to  his  music.  Then 
something  a-w'ful  happened.  My  shoul- 
ders began  to  rip — then  spht  apart. 
The  audience  roared  with  laughter. 
Smith  and  I  were  heartsick.  At  that 
moment  Bellini  rose  and  removed 
his  own  coat.  Others  took  the  hint. 
Soon  there  wasn  t  a  i»ir  of  black 
sleeves  to  be  seen  in  the  house.  And 
what  an  ovation  they  gave  Smith! 
Gratefully  he  donated  me  to  a  mission, 
saying  I  would  bring  good  luck. 


Good  luck — me!  Well,  maybe.  Be- 
cause when  Larry  (Edward  G.  Robin- 
son), who  everybody  thought  was 
just  a  bum.  received  that  invitation  to 
attend  his  class  reunion  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria.  I  was  fixed  up  for  him.  He 
was  getting  away  beautifully  with  his 
trtimped-up  storv-  of  ha\-ing  spent 
"years  in  China"  when  a  wallet  was 
reported  missing.  One  of  the  drunks 
jokingly  suggested  everyone  be 
searched.  AH  agreed  but  Larn,— who 
was  too  proud  to  reveal  he  was  wear- 
ing only  a  dickie  under  his  dress  coat 
Williams  (George  Sanders),  who  had 
never  liked  Larn,-.  accused  him  of  the 
theft.  ■"Come  on.  Larn,-."'  I  whispered. 
"Take  me  oflF  and  let  'em  have  it!" 
So  Larry-  took  me  off.  told  them  the 
tnath  about  himself  with  challenging 
dignit>-  and  we  left,  just  as  it  was 
announced  the  wallet  had  been  found. 
But  Larr>-  was  through  wth  "society"' 
and  went  back  to  bemg  a  bum. 
And  me'' 
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Well  I  feU  into  the  hands  of  a  gunman  (J.  Car- 
rol Naish)  who  had  stolen  fifty-  thousand  dollars 
and  was  headed  South  in  a  plane.  It  was  that 
stolen  money  m  my  pocket  that  really  burned 
me  up.  not  the  gangster's  cigarette  that  fell  on 
me.  Frantically  he  pitched  me  out  of  the  plane 
bills  and  aU.  Down  .  .  .  down  .  .  .  down  .  .  ! 
I  went  .  and  landed  in  a  sharecropper's  field 
worked  by  Luke  (Paul  Robeson)  and  his  %vife 
(Ethel  Waters).  When  they  found  the  bOls  they 
hurried  me  oft  to  their  preacher  who  said  the 
money  was  in  ans^^•er  to  their  prayers  and  they'd 
dmde  It  equally  among  all  their  people.  You 
never  heard  such  singing  for  joy.  And  I  didn't 
even  mmd  when  they  gave  me  to  an  old  man 
who  needed  a  scarecrow  for  his  httle  field.  Now 
for  the  first  time  I  am  reaUy  useful  protecting 
the  old  mans  food  crop.  And  I'm  bad  luck  to 
nothing  but  the  crows! 


You  must  get  to  know  Julie  Burns  from  Gladstone,  Ohio. 

For  she  is  you — and  what  is  happening  to  her 
here  would  actually  happen  to  you,  too,  should  you  go  to  Hollywood 

BY  m\[  mmu 


What  has  happened  so  far: 

AS  a  startling  and  unexpected 
honor,  Julia  Burns,  of  Glad- 
^  stone,  Ohio,  wins  first  place  in 
a  national  radio  contest  to  discover 
America's  most  beautiful  and  typical 
girl,  the  prize  being  a  trip  to  Holly- 
wood to  play  the  role  of  Miss  America 
in  a  Warner  Brothers  picture.  In  a 
furor  of  home-town  adulation,  she 
prepares  to  leave  Gladstone  and  her 
devoted  admirer,  the  sandy-haired 
young  contractor,  Tod  Jenkins.  At  the 
last  moment  Tod  asks  her  an  all- 
important  question.  Will  she  send  him 
Hollywood  ideas  for  his  first  building 
venture,  a  house  to  be  erected  upon 
a  Gladstone  corner  which  Julia  par- 
ticularly loves,  because  of  a  spreading 
elm  beneath  which  her  happiest  play 
days  were  spent?  Julia,  who  has  been 
certain  that  Tod  would  propose  before 
her  leave-taking,  feels  distinctly  let 
down. 

On  the  train  she  meets  Scott  Hen- 
dricks, a  young  lady  who  intends  try- 
ing to  crash  pictures  with  a  capital 
of  but  one  hundred  dollars.  The  two 
girls  agree  that  they  would  like  to 
unravel  the  mysteries  of  Hollywood 
together.  So  JuUa  invites  Scott  to 
share  her  luxurious  apartment  at  the 
Castle  Argyle,  where  she  is  to  be  a 
guest  of  the  studio. 

Julia's  first  day  at  the  Warner 
Brothers  studio  is  a  series  of  glamor- 
ous adventures  beginning  with  the 
changing  of  her  name  to  Julie  Bur- 
nette  and  ending  with  an  introduction 
to  good-looking  Curt  Melbourne,  the 
studio's  ace  still  man.  There  Miss 
America  is  told  the  exciting  news  that 


tonight  she  is  to  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  Hollywood  personahty. 
She  will  dine  at  the  Mocambo  and 
attend  a  premiere,  escorted  by  an 
unrevealed  Prince  Charming. 

Hurrying  back  to  Castle  Argyle,  she 
dons  the  beautiful  white  evening  gown 
given  her  by  the  studio,  her  anticipa- 
tion and  curiosity  reaching  a  fine 
chmax  with  the  arrival  of  a  stunning 
corsage  of  pink  camellias.  It  bears  a 
card  which  reads:  "Half-past  six 
o'clock"  .  .  .  that,  and  no  more. 

The  story  continues: 

IT  was  a  radiantly  lovely  Julie  who 
slid  into  the  clinging  On-y-KeUy 
evening  gown,  pinned  cameUias  in  her 
hair  and  donned  the  studio's  white  fox 
fur  cape,  to  wait  the  ring  of  the  house 
telephone  which  would  announce  a 
gentleman  in  the  lobby.  The  sui-prise 
was  as  delightful  as  it  was  complete, 
when  the  moment  finally  came  and 
the  hitherto  unidentified  escort  proved 
to  be  Mr.  Curt  Melbourne. 

He  was  the  first  man  she  had  ever 
beheld  in  tails  and  a  topper.  More- 
over, he  put  her  into  his  cream-col- 
ored car  with  an  ease,  a  savoir-faire 
which  she  had  never  seen  outside 
the  "movies."  All  of  which  gave 
him  no  edge  over  Tod,  her  mind 
hastened  to  affirm,  but  it  was  a  thrill, 
nevertheless,  to  have  him  fit  so  per- 
fectly into  the  rest  of  this  Cinderella 
evening. 

Her  eyes  reflected  the  lights  of  the 
Boulevard  as  Curt  nosed  into  the  line 
of  traffic.  But  after  a  few  blocks  he 
turned  toward  the  near-by  hills  and 
presently  they  were  climbing  a  twist- 
ing road  sti'aight  to  the  top  of  a 
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rugged,  rocky  ridge. 

"Is  the  Mocambo  in  the  moxintains?" 
Julie  wanted  to  know. 

"No,"  Curt  replied,  "but  we're  go- 
ing in  the  right  direction.  We're  just 
taking  the  high  road." 

Suddenly  he  swxmg  about  and 
stopped  upon  a  ledge  with  so  superb 
a  sight  below  that  Julia  fairly  held 
her  breath!  There  were  the  lights  of 
Hollywood,  like  jewels  spilled  across 
black  velvet;  buildings  with  glowing 
towers,  scarlet,  blue  and  amber  neons, 
and  over  it  all,  a  moving,  changing, 
crisscross  design  of  oblique  angles, 
the  searchlights  of  the  premiere. 

Curt  enjoyed  the  rapture  of  the  girl 
beside  him. 

"Like  it?"  he  inquired.  "So  do  I 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
sights  in  the  world.  And  this  is  only 
our  conservative  wartime  view.  Now- 
adays it  is  only  one  third  as  brilliant 
as  usual  and  the  searchfights  must 
swing  low  instead  of  shooting  straight 
up  among  the  stars  somewhere  .  . 
Take  one  long  look,"  he  added,  "and 
we'll  tear  oui-selves  away,  for  in  just 
about  ninety  minutes  they'll  be  look- 
ing for  you  down  there  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and  we  have  dinner  to  put  awa> 
in  the  meantime." 

The  road  down  proved  to  be  a 
paved  avenue  bordered  with  estates, 
imposing  ones,  and  small  ones;  house.'^ 
built  to  fit  the  curves  along  which  the> 
lay.  Then  finally,  as  abruptly  as  the\ 
had  left  the  Boulevard,  they  returned 
to  it;  came  out,  in  fact,  almost  a' 
the  door  of  the  ultrasmart  Mocambo 

Julie  could  scarcely  imagine  wha; 
sort  of  magnificence  to  anticipate 
within  the  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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portals  of  this  world-famous  play- 
ground of  the  stars.  But  presently, 
from  the  table  previously  reserved  for 
them,  she  found  herself  in  just  a  quiet, 
softly  hghted  restaurant,  not  in  the 
least  ornate  or  pretentious,  dinner 
patrons  in  smart  street  clothes  as  well 
as  in  evening  dress,  several  of  them 
screen  celebrities. 

Curt  didn't  dance  as  well  as  Tod, 
but  was  just  tall  enough  to  be  pro- 
tecting, his  conversation  so  amusing, 
she  didn't  care  whether  they  danced. 

At  a  quarter  to  eight  they  left.  It 
was  a  ten-minute  drive  back  along 
Sunset  to  the  premiere.  But  here  at 
the  Mocambo  they  "changed  cars." 
The  studio  had  sent  a  limousine  and 
chauflfeur  to  properly  dignify  Miss 
America.  Curt  left  his  own  to  pick  up 
later. 

At  the  theater  Julie  found  bleachers 
built  along  the  street  for  the  evening's 
event  were  now  packed  with  a  crowd 
breaking  into  applause  as  its  favorite 
stars  arrived. 

In  a  courtyard  lovely  with  palms, 
giant  ferns  and  fountains  were  the 
famous  cement  blocks  recording  foot- 
prints and  autographs  of  the  stars.  And 
as  Curt  guided  Julie  across  this  exotic 
space  someone  on  the  sidelines  called 
out:  "There's  Miss  America!" 

Heads  instantly  craned  and  there 
was  a  round  of  applause.  Julie  bowed 

.  .  smiled  .  .  .  and  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

Proceeding  into  the  theater,  she  was 
certain  she  saw  every  screen  person- 
ahty  she  had  ever  heard  of!  At  nine 
o'clock  the  picture  began.  What  pic- 
ture it  was,  she  scarcely  knew.  She 
decided,  afterward,  that  the  trouble 
with  a  breath-taking  evening  like  this 
one,  was  that  you  were  in  such  a  daze 
while  it  was  happening,  you  couldn't 
realize  what  was  going  on.  And  by 
the  same  token,  afterward  you 
couldn't  remember! 

As  the  picture  finished  and  the 
crowd  began  to  move  into  the  aisles, 
the  occasion  turned  into  an  over- 
crowded reception  for  the  stars  of  to- 
night's premiere,  Juhe  introduced  to 
persons  whom  she  had  never  been 
able  to  imagine  as  real  flesh  and  blood! 
After  an  hour's  milling  about  through 
this  brilliant  kaleidoscope,  they  were 
outdoors  again,  the  police  still  busy 
keeping  space  clear. 

Over  loud-speakers,  which  were  for 
the  benefit  of  parking  lots  a  block 
distant,  the  curb  attendant  called 
names  of  persons  now  ready  to  leave. 

"And  so  the  thrills  of  this  night  are 
over,"  Julie  thought  as  she  and  Curt 
joined  the  line  waiting  for  cars. 

But  she  had  anticipated  her  return 
to  a  mundane  world  too  soon.  For 
now,  exactly  as  though  Cinderella's 
fairy  godmother  waved  her  wand  over 
another  golden  pumpkin,  Miss  Amer- 
ica heard  the  loud-speaker  boom  out 
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(while  it  seemed  that  the  world  stood 
still  to  listen!) :  "Miss  Julie  Bumette's 
car  .  .  .  Miss  Julie  Bumette's  car 
please  come  to  the  curb?" 

WITH  the  ringing  of  her  telephone 
at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, Julie  struggled  into  wakefulness. 
It  was  the  call  she  had  left  last  night, 
since  that  all-important  interview  test 
was  scheduled  for  nine  o'clock. 

She  managed  to  be  dressed  and 
fortified  with  a  cup  of  coffee  in  time 
for  the  studio  car  at  seven-thirty,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  found  herself  on  the 
lot  in  one  of  the  white  leather  chairs, 
in  the  make-up  department. 

Here  Perc  Westmore  supplied  her 
first  comprehensive  idea  of  this  test, 
which  Casting  Director  Steve  Trilling 
had  described  as  a  five-minute  camera 
and  sound  record. 

"It  doesn't  call  for  much  make-up," 

▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼^ 

DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  JOB 
YOU 

ARE  REALLY  FITTED  FOR? 

America  is  calling  with  jobs, 
jobs,  jobs!  It's  important — 
to  you,  to  the  man  you  work 
for,  to  your  country — to  be 
the  right  person  for  the  right 
job.  Have  you  asked  yourself 
in  which  one  you  could  ren- 
der your  very  best  service? 

You'll  find  the  answer  in 
Photoplay-Movie  Mirror 
Next  Month! 

Mr.  Westmore  explained,  "because  its 
purpose  is  to  give  us  an  idea  of  you, 
yourself:  We  want  to  know  if  your 
face  should  look  thinner  or  rounder, 
or  if  your  hands  need  improving,  or 
your  voice  or  your  manners." 

As  he  told  her  about  it,  giving  her  a 
light  application  of  grease  paint  and 
powder,  actors  passed  the  open  door, 
an  Indian  chief,  who  startled  you, 
Priscilla  Lane  as  a  dude  rancher. 

Julie  herself,  thirty  minutes  later, 
was  taken  to  the  Studio  Theater  to 
Sophie  Rosenstein. 

"Good  morning,"  that  young  lady 
said  cheerfully.  "Shall  we  go  right 
along  to  Stage  19?  On  the  way  over, 
ril  outline  the  questions  you're  to 
answer  for  the  camera  and  the  mike." 

It  was  a  simple  routine  indeed,  ques- 
tions which  merely  estabUshed  her 
name,  age,  height,  her  home  town. 


education  and  stage  experience,  but 
Julie's  knees  were  quaking  as  she 
crossed  the  bam-like  stage,  past  i 
dozen  deserted  sets,  to  one  small  ares 
banked  round  with  lights. 

After  due  preliminaries  of  focus,  dis- 
tance, et  cetera,  it  was  Sophie  who 
asked  the  questions,  Sophie  standing 
quietly,  reassuringly  on  the  sidelines 
But  lights,  mike  and  camera,  became 
fevered  confusion  for  Ohio's  most 
beautiful  daughter  as  she  answered! 

Afterward,  returning  to  the  Studio 
Theater,  which  was  the  domain  of  the 
young  contract  players  and  Sophie, 
their  coach,  the  little  girl  from  Glad- 
stone heard  the  news  she  had  been 
waiting  for;  the  story  of  the  role  she 
was  to  play  as  Miss  America. 

"As  for  lines,"  Sophie  smiled,  "you 
won't  have  much  to  worry  about,  for 
you  have  exactly  twenty-one  words  to 
say.  The  picture  begins  in  the  summer 
of  1941  in  Grand  Central  Station, 
where  you,  with  your  father,  wait  for 
an  old  family  friend  arriving  from 
Chicago.  When  he  comes,  you  make 
your  first  speech  which  is  'How  do 
you  do?'  Your  second  is  a  week  later 
at  the  Forest  Hills  Tennis  matches. 
Your  father's  friend  proves  to  be  a 
famous  artist  who  asks  if  you  will  pose 
for  a  portrait.  You  reply  that  you 
would  consider  it  an  honor. 

"Then  comes  the  really  important 
thing  you  do,"  she  went  on,  Julie  ar 
absorbed  Ustener;  "The  portrait  is 
painted  in  the  dress  worn  by  yoiu 
great,  great  grandmother,  who,  as  t 
young  pioneer,  was  the  heroine  of  c 
lost  wagon  train.  The  artist  begins  tc 
unfold  the  story  as  he  paints  youj 
portrait,  his  tale  fading  into  the  dra- 
matic enactment  of  the  episode,  which 
of  course,  is  the  real  meat  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  role  of  the  pioneer  girl  L 
played  by  Miss  Davis,  her  heroisn 
taking  its  proper  place  in  history  whei 
the  artist's  painting  of  you,  in  he 
character,  is  an  overnight  inspiratiai 
to  a  war-torn  world;  the  portrai 
called  'Miss  America'  in  honor  of  th 
girl  who  forged  across  the  prairie  ti 
give  this  country  new  land  and  nev 
purpose.  It  is  a  role,"  she  finishec 
"which  any  girl  may  be  proud  an- 
thriUed  to  play." 

Indeed,  Julie  felt  shivers  coursin 
down  her  spine  with  Sophie's  descrip 
tion!  And  now,  as  Miss  America,  sh 
was  due  in  Wardrobe  to  fit  the  cos 
tumes  she  would  wear;  a  smart  suit  i 
which  she  would  meet  the  train, 
sports  outfit  for  the  tennis  matches, 
dinner  gown  to  be  worn  upon  the  i^K 
casion  of  the  portrait's  unveiling,  an 
the  pioneer  dress  duplicating  the  or 
in  which  Miss  Davis  would  play  'ii 
star  role. 

"Then  if  you'll  meet  me  in  the  corr 
missary  at  one,"  said  Sophie,  su.t 
ming  up  Julie's  schedule  for  the  mo  t 
ing,  "we'll  [Continued  on  page  'i 
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Only  old  friends  can  play  at  this!    Nelson  and  Jeanette  spl 


T  LIKE 


NELSON  EDDY 


To  Morion  Rhao 


THE  trouble  with  Jeanette  is 
(Nelson  says),  for  one  thing,  the 
way  she  can  sleep  at  any  time — 
between  scenes,  during  the  lunch 
hour,  whenever  she  has  the  opportu- 
nity— and  wake  up  from  her  nap 
fresh  as  a  daisy  and  ready  to  scintil- 
late in  her  next  "I  Married  An  Angel" 
scene  .  .  .  while  I  sleep  badly,  even 
when  I  am  home  and  in  bed. 

There  is  another  thing  about 
Jeanette  which  I  find  censorable,  too. 
I  mean  the  way  she  can — and  does — 
eat  anything  she  likes,  at  any  time. 
Take  cake.  She  can  eat  a  hunk  the 
size  of  a  telephone  book  and  never 
gain  a  pound.  But  me — if  I  eat  so 
much  as  a  square  inch,  my  waist- 
line suffers. 

And  the  way  she  can  read  on  the 
train  when  she  goes  out  on  her  con- 
cert tours,  and  I  can't.  She  comes 
back  to  Hollywood  erudite  as  the 
deuce.  I  am  convinced  she  does  it 
largely  so  she  can  lord  it  over  me, 
who  find  it  impossible  to  concentrate 
on  a  printed  page  with  the  motion  of 
the  train  making  it  jitter  like  an  old- 
fashioned  movie! 

The  trouble  with  Jeanette  is,  too, 
that  I  can  never  tell  when  she  is  going 
to  give  me  the  "dead  pan"  when  I 
tell  a  story.  I'll  regale  her  with  my 
very  latest  and  best,  but  when  I've 
finished  she  often  just  looks  at  me, 
poker-faced.  Sure.  She  knows  this 
lack  of  response  gets  my  goat.  That's 
the  reason  she  does  it. 

And  the  way  she  gets  make-up  on 
my  coat  in  our  love  scenes!  Heck,  if 
the  picture  we're  making  is  modern, 
the  men  have  to  furnish  their  own 
wardrobes.  Thanks  to  Miss  Mac- 
Donald,  my  cleaning  bill  is  terrific.  I 
feel  like  tying  on  a  bib  and  saying, 
"Lay  your  cheek  there,  Baby!" 

The  trouble  with  Jeanette,  too,  is 
that  she  likes  to  wear  pink.  I  hate 
pink.  Yes,  I  know  it  becomes  her. 
Nevertheless.   .   .  . 

Another  thing  about  Jeanette  that  I 
find  most   {Continued  on  page  88) 
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heir  differences  and  end  up  raving  mad  —  about  each  other 


I  LIKE  ABOUT 
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JEANITTE  MacDONUD 


To  Marion  Rheo 

NOW  the  trouble  with  Nelson 
is  (Jeanette  says),  for  in- 
stance, that  devastating  mem- 
ory of  his  that  never  lets  him  forget  a 
single  faux  pas  you've  ever  made,  but 
is  always  trotting  it  out  at  embar- 
rassing moments  to  confound  you.  .  .  . 
Also  the  way  he  never  has  to  keep  a 
date  book,  but  remembers  eveiything 
he  plans  to  do  for  weeks  ahead.  I 
mean,  the  Japanese  can  bomb  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  United  States  can  go 
to  war,  but  he  remembers  that  ar- 
rangement he  made  for  a  week  from 
Tuesday  at  4:30  p.m.  to  supervise  the 
setting  out  of  more  lemon  ti"ees. 

And  those  lemon  trees  he  already 
has!  I  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone 
trying  to  grow  something — anything — 
that  will  equal  those  lemon  trees  of 
Nelson's  and  I  never  succeed.  .  .  . 

And  how  he  is  always  "measuring" 
my  nose  and  generally  embarrassing 
me  with  his  scrutiny,  but  will  not  (to 
date,  at  least)  show  me  the  bust  he  is 
sculpturing  of  me.  "You  won't  like 
it  at  this  point,"  he  says,  with  a  mad- 
dening air  of  masculine  superiority. 
How  does  he  knou;  I  won't  like  it? 

The  trouble  with  Nelson  is,  too,  that 
no  matter  how  hard  I  study,  he  always 
knows  his  lines  as  well  as  I  do 
mine!  Honestly,  when  I  work  as  hard 
as  I  do  to  be  letter-perfect,  I  think 
I  should  be  rewarded  by  slips  from 
him  now  and  then.  But  I  seldom 
am! 

And  it  irks  me,  too,  because  he  isn't 
a  bit  superstitious,  when  everyone 
knows  all  actors  are  superstitious!  I 
admit  it — I  am!  I  have  to  wear  that 
old  plaid  coat  of  mine  on  the  day  I 
start  work  in  a  new  picture,  because 
it  brings  me  luck.  And  then  Nelson 
smiles  a  superior  smile  and  goes 
around  knocking  wood,  crossing  his 
fingers,  looking  over  his  left  shoulder 
and  clowning  about  superstitions  in 
general  until,  if  I  weren't  a  perfect 
lady,  I  think  I'd  tweak  his  nose! 

Another  thing  about  Nelson  that 
simply  drives  {Contin.md.  on  page  88) 
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Howard  Hughes,  who  made 
more  top  s+ars  love  him  than 
any  other  Hollywood  man 
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A HOLLYWOOD  wolf  stalks  the  fair  and 
easy  prey  of  the  film  colony  just  so  long. 
Then  a  girl  with  blue  velvet  eyes,  a 
million  dollars,  or  black  silk  hair  comes  along 
and  there's  a  wedding  with  photographers  or 
an  elopement  to  Mexico  or  Arizona,  with  every- 
body saying,  "I  never  thought  he'd  marry  her!" 
Or  vice  versa. 

One  wolf  alone  defies  this  rule.  Year  in,  year 
out — for  the  past  ten  years,  ever  since  the  love 
of  his  life  went  wrong — this  wolf  has  gone  his 
predatory  way.  Always  the  girls  who  fall  in 
love  with  him  insist  upon  believing  his  love 
for  them  is  different.  Always  they  surround 
his  attentions  with  the  secrecy  he  demands  for 
all  his  activities,  romantic  and  othei-wise. 
He  has  everything,  this  lone  wolf. 
He's  thirty-six  years  old  and  he's  six  feet, 
three  inches  tall,  with  broad  shoulders  and 
lean  hips. 

He's  rich  as  Croesus  with  achievements  that 
are  many  and  brilliant. 

He  has  a  soft  voice,  half  Southern,  half  West- 
ern, shy  eyes  and  an  infectious  grin. 

He  jams  a  crumpled  old  hat  on  his  head  and 
looks  dashing. 

He  has  an  inferiority  complex,  probably  born 
of  his  deafness,  which  adds  to  his  chann  in- 
stead of  subtracting  from  it.  For  it  comf>els 
him  to  campaign  for  hearts  instead  of  feeling  a 
girl  is  doing  all  right  for  herself  when  he's 
around. 

He's  Howard  Robard  Hughes. 

There  should  be  a  law  against  him. 

Current  rumors  in  the  film  colony  say  that 
Rita  Hayworth  has  first  claim  on  the  violent  and 
volatile  Hughes  affections.  Late  spring  found 
Rita  and  Howard  at  Palm  Springs,  a  glorious 
place  to  be  when  love  is  young.  Your  horse 
takes  you  along  mountain  trails  beside  which 
the  desert  flowers  grow  and  even  while  the  sun 
is  warm  upon  you  the  breeze  is  spiced  with  the 
snow  that  lies  deep  on  the  summits.  You  swim 
in  private  pools  that  lie  like  platters  of  tur- 
quoise and  jade  in  sweet,  tropical  gardens.  You 
sit  in  the  dim  Lun  bar  while  the  guitar  boys 
strum  your  special  song.  You  drive  through  the 
blackest,  longest,  quietest  nights  in  all  the 
world. 

But  these  delights  leave  their  glow  upon  you 
so,  when  you  walk  down  the  main  street  ol 
this  little  desert  town,  you  must  be  prepared — 
as  Howard  and  Rita  were  not,  apparently — 
for  those  you  meet  to  read  your  secret. 

Rita  denies  the  romance.  She  says,  in  effect. 
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The  names  of  his  romances 
are  startling.  The  details 
were  kept  secret — until  now 
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"No,  no,  a  thousand  times  no!  I've  trouble 
enough  right  now  without  taking  on  anything 
else.  I'm  marking  time  waiting  for  my  final 
divorce  decree."  But  her  denials  aren't  so  con- 
vincing as  they  would  be  if  denials  and  mystery 
weren't  always  part  of  the  build-up  of  a 
Hughes  romance. 

Before  the  Rita  rumors  there  Wcis  Faith  Dorn. 
Maybe  there  is  still  Faith  Dorn.  No  one  ever 
can  be  sure.  During  the  past  year  photo- 
graphs of  a  girl  with  young  hair  and  soft  curves 
have  appeared  in  the  papers.  Captions  have 
read  "Faith  Dorn,  movie  actress,  and  her  mother 
are  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  guests  of  Howard 
Hughes,  millionaire  movie  producer  and  air 
enthusiast.  Hollywood  is  speculating  whether 
Faith  is  scheduled  to  be  Mrs.  Hughes." 

If  Hedy  Lamarr,  Ginger  Rogers,  Olivia  de 
Havilland,  Katharine  Hepburn  and  a  dozen 
other  girls  said,  "Oh  yeah!"  as  they  read  these 
items  they  were  only  properly  cynical.  How- 
ever, we'll  bet  a  Dache  bonnet  there  was  a  soft 
shine  in  their  eyes.  Women  never  forget  the 
man  who — for  a  year  or  a  month  or  a  day — 
made  them  feel  like  Juliet,  Melisande,  or  Isolde. 

"What  is  Howard's  charm — please?"  we  asked 
a  star  who  once  loved  him  and  who  likes  to 
talk  about  him  still. 

She  said,  "When  a  man  who's  quiet  and  re- 
served— even  a  little  taciturn  at  times — goes 
overboard — well,  a  girl  thinks,  'I  caused  this 
transformation!'  She's  twice  in  love  then,  of 
course.  She's  in  love  with  the  man  and  with 
her  triumph." 

"When,  usually,  does  Howard  start  losing  in- 
terest?" we  asked. 

"Whenever  a  girl  begins  to  be  possessive,"  she 
answered.  "At  such  times  he's  quicksilver. 
He's  gone  even  while  the  girl  is  sure  she  holds 
him." 

BEFORE  Rita  Hayworth  there  was  Faith  Dorn 
and  before  Faith  Dorn  there  was  Hedy 
Lamarr. 

For  a  month  and  more  Howard  and  Hedy  had 
nightly  dates.  He  showered  her  with  expen- 
sive gifts.  He  sent  her  crates  of  flowers.  Every- 
body hopes — and  believes — it  was  Hedy  who 
called  quits.  Not  for  any  man  would  she 
jeopardize  her  chances  of  adopting  Jamsie,  the 
little  blue-eyed  boy  she  loves  so  well.  And  it 
was  when  gossip  began  that  this  romance  ended. 

Hedy  was  playing  a  return  engagement  on 
the  Hughes  merry-go-round.  He  sought  her 
first  back  in  1938,  after  her  triumph  in  "Algiers." 
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Hedy  Lamarr: 
Everyone  hopes 
and  believes  it 
was  she  who 
called  quits 
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However,  then  too,  she  managed, 
where  most  girls  fail,  to  stand  clear 
of  heartbreak. 

Austrian  women,  like  Hedy,  are 
adept  at  the  game  of  love.  Besides, 
once  maiTied  to  Fritz  Mandl,  the 
fabulously  wealthy  munitions  tycoon, 
Hedy  harbors  no  illusions  about  mil- 
lionaires. In  Hollywood  it  has  been 
Reginald  Gardiner,  Gene  Markey  and 
George  Montgomery  who,  in  turn, 
have  charmed  her. 

Ginger  Rogers,  whom  Hedy  might 
have  supplanted  in  the  Hughes 
kaleidoscope,  didn't  stand  clear  of 
heartbreak  from  all  appearances.  In 
spite  of  two  marriages  Ginger  remains 
emotionally  young.  She's  also  Irish; 
which  means  she'll  always  go  out  all 
the  way  for  any  man  who  becomes 
important  to  her  and  believe  every 
wonderful  whisper. 

Howard's  wish  for  secrecy  was 
Ginger's  law.  She  wouldn't  talk 
about  him  to  anyone.  She  was  happy 
to  go  dancing  at  little  out-of-the-way 
places  in  the  Valley.  She  and  Howard 
were  seen  at  a  Hollywood  spot  just 
once,  the  Beverly  Wilshire.  She  de- 
lighted in  making  it  possible  for  him 


to  visit  her  house,  a  hilltop  fortress, 
without  being  seen. 

"Ginger's  most  frequent  escort  in 
recent  months  has  been  Howard 
Hughes,"  a  columnist  finally  reported. 
You  can  keep  things  quiet  just  so 
long.  "It  seems  likely  he  will  become 
her  third  husband." 

Ginger  then  sued  Lew  Ayres,  from 
whom  she  ha<i  been  separated  for  five 
years,  for  divorce  and  appeared  at  the 
studio  wearing  Howard's  emerald. 
Even  in  Hollywood,  where  star  sap- 
phires come  as  big  as  robins'  eggs  and 
diamond  necklaces  are  as  pyrotechnic 
as  the  Northern  Lights,  it  didn't  seem 
likely  Howard,  for  all  his  millions, 
would  invest  in  a  ring  like  that  if 
he  were  only  fooling. 

"There'll  be  an  announcement 
around  Christmas,"  those  close  to 
Ginger  confided  optimistically.  But  no 
announcement  was  forthcoming.  In- 
stead there  were  rumors  it  was  all 
over. 

No  one  who  saw  Ginger  given  the 
Motion  Picture  Academy  Award 
doubted  those  rumors  were  right. 
While  she  stood  clasping  her  Oscar 
to  her  tears  rained  down  her  face.  It 


was  in  vain  she  tried  to  speak. 

A  knowing  woman  said,  "It  isn't 
over  Oscar  she  weeps,  poor  child!  But 
maybe  Oscar  will  help  her  forget  the 
other  fellow." 

Which  brings  us  to  a  luncheon 
table  at  Lucey's.  Lucey's  is  a 
restaurant  with  flagged  stone  floors, 
high-breasted  fireplaces,  lounge 
booths,  excellent  spaghetti  and  potent 
cocktails.  At  Lucey's,  if  you  listen, 
you'll  hear  all  about  the  horses  that 
run  at  Santa  Anita  (when  their  stalls 
aren't  occupied  by  alien  Japanese) 
and  all  about  the  stars  who  work  at 
the  Paramount  and  RKO  studios 
across  the  way. 

There  were  three  of  us  at  table,  a 
star  and  a  publicity  girl,  both  of  whom 
must  be  nameless,  and  this  writer. 

On  the  lapel  of  the  star's  suit — 
which  fit  her  as  if  she  had  been 
poured  into  it — was  a  handsome  sap- 
phire clip.  Admiring  this  clip,  which 
was  new,  the  publicity  girl  said,  "It 
must  be  pleasant  being  a  movie  star!" 

"It  is — sometimes, "  the  star  agreed. 
"That's  the  trouble.  It's  so  dam 
pleasant  sometimes  that  none  of  us 
is  wiUing  to  give  up,  in  spite  of  all 
the  other  times.  Actually,  you  know, 
we  have  everything  and  nothing. 

"Above  everything  else  a  girl  needs 
a  man — to  love  her  and  protect  her 
and  boss  her  around  now  and  then. 
We  miss  that.  Those  of  us  who  are 
single  outnumber  the  available  men 
in  the  film  colony — even  counting 
those  who  wear  toupees — about 
twelve  to  one.  Our  incomes  frighten 
away  nice  guys  who  don't  have  much 
money. 

"Bored  sitting  alone,  waiting  for 
the  phone  to  ring,  we  finally  ask 
one  of  the  boys  who're  always  avail- 
able if  they  don't  have  to  pick  up 
a  check  to  take  us  out.  Or  we  give 
in  and  go  dancing  with  a  paunchy 
executive  who  has  more  hair  on  his 
hands  than  on  his  head;  and  before 
the  first  rhumba  is  over  we  wish  we 
were  home  with  that  good  book 
everybody's  always  talking  about. 

"If,"  she  concluded,  "a  young  man 
who's  attractive  and  has  monej'  ap- 
pears it's  a  rat  race!" 

She  was  being  amusing  but  she  was 
in  bitter  earnest,  too. 

The  publicity  girl  said,  suddenly,  "I 
hear  Ginger  Rogei-s  is  flirting  with  a 
breakdown,  that  she  comes  in  late  and 
leaves  early.  They're  glad  enough  to 
fit  her  scenes  in  when  she's  around 
of  course.  They  know  if  she  didn't 
have  what  it  takes  she  wouldn't  be 
working  at  all!" 

There  was  a  little  silence.  "It  was 
Ginger  I  was  thinking  about  especial- 
ly, as  you  guessed,"  said  the  star. 

It  isn't  only  in  Hollywood  when 
there  aren't  enough  men  to  go  rounc 
that  Howard  Hughes  is  dynamite 
Gloria  Baker.  {Continued  on  page  89 
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Standing  aces  high  in  the  fash- 
ion field  is  this  shell  pink  silk 

and  wool  gabardine  sport 
suit  worn  by  Miss  Del  Rio.  The 
coat  lops  over  with  horizontal 

buttoning,  the  pockets  are 
slashed  snnortly  in,  the  pleat 
is  arrow-stitched  for  an  adroit 
finish.    The  Del  Rio  choice  in 

accessories — a  white  silk  shirt, 
stitch-bordered,  a  crush-knit  beanie 
and  white  and  burgundy  wedgies 


Romance  Trappings 

Cocktail  hour  come-on  is  this 

Bionchini  Ferier  block  ond  pink 
wheat  print  that  looks  smart, 

looks  cool,  looks  spectacular. 
The  best-dressed  Del  Rio  wears 
with  it  a  black  straw  beanie  with 

an  intriguing  rickrack-bordered 
veil,  block  suede  gloves,  shoes 
and  big  pouch  bag  with  a  carved 

ivory  ornament.  She  further  proves 
she's  a  lady  in  the  pink  with  an 
Irene  surprise — a  froufrou  collar 


This  is  Penny  Salata,  one  of  the  fast-growing  army  of  seriou 
minded  young  girls  who  are  hard  at  work  in  the  war  plants  i 
America.  She  does  hand-tapping  in  the  Propeller  Division  at  tl 
Curtiss  Wright  plant  in  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  to  "keep  'em  flying 
Her  denim  work  uniform  is  issued  by  the  company.  Fa$hi< 
Stylist  Kaye  took  Penny  in  hand,  packed  a  suitcase  full  of  clotha 
took  her  on  a  tour  of  sun  and  fun  dates  while  cameras  clicks 


S  SMUT 
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'resenting  our  new  Fashions  For  You!  Each  month  Photo- 
3loy-Movie  Mirror  takes  one  of  its  readers  from  real  life, 
:hooses  miracle-working  clothes  for  her,  transforms  her 
nto  a  smart  young-set  style  leader.  Under  the  expert 
guidance  of  stylist  Evelyn  Kaye,  we  have  scouted  the  mar- 
:et  to  find  the  best  buys  in  clever  clothes  for  young  pay 
:hecks.    Just  see  what  they  do  for  our  Girl  of  the  Month! 


This  first  fashion  find  had 
Penny  grinning  with  glee. 
It's  a  special  setup  for  all 
the  girls  who  keep  'em  flying 
on  a  budget.  First  of  all  (far 
left) ,  it's  a  heavy  rayon  rep 
suit,  a  smart  one  that  takes 
In  a  baseball  game,  goes  on 
a  movie  date  or  starts  a 
trip  with  a  mode-of-the- 
moment  look.  Then,  presto... 


. . .  Penny  and  any  other  pen- 
ny-wise girl  can  leave  the 
jacket  home  and  go  off  patri- 
otically on  a  bicycle  In  the 
skirt.  So  far  as  fashion  goes, 
they'll  pass  all  the  other 
cycling  sisters  on  the  road. 
The  trick's  in  the  new-type 
skirt  buttoning:  Flip  the 
buttons  one  way  to  make 
it  a  tailored  suit  skirt;  flip 
them  the  other  and  have 
a    special  trouser-skirt! 


The  skirt:  In  dark  green  and 
brown.  $4.98.  The  shirt:  In 
natural,  $3.98.  The  jacket: 
In  dark  green  and  Drown, 
$5.98.  All  these  can  be  found 
at  Stern's  in  New  York 


(See  next  page  for 
Penny's  glamour  date) 
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All  heads  turned  to  look  at 
Penny  when  she  went  on  her 
dancing  date  at  the  famous 
Meadowbrook,  haunt  of  the 
big-nanne  bands.  She  made 
her  entrance  in  sophisticated 
black  lace  on  yards  of 
"swooshing"  organza.  Don't 
let  the  picture  in  a  locket 
fool  you.  It  looks  demure 
but  it  packs  a  fatal  wallop 
man's  language! 


Below:  Penny  got  the  thrill 
of  her  life  when  she  was  in- 
troduced to  famous  band 
leader  Kay  Kyser.  He  auto- 
graphed her  Meadowbrook 
menu:  "Kay  Kyser  likes 
enny! 


You  can  buy  all  these  "Bright  Beginner"  fashions  shown  in  "You  Can  Look  As 
Sntart  As  A  Star"  at  Stern's  in  New  York.    Simply  write,  phone,  or  go  there! 
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You've  read  a  lot  of  dreamed-up 
fiction  about  the  stars'  "back- 
grounds."  Here  are  the  plain — 
and  sometimes  humiliating — facts 


By  "fBAH£S$ 


A  tragic  teen-age  "xperience  Is 
never  spoken  of  by  Jean  Arthur 


Boyer  won't  easily  forget  one 
mortifying  moment  in  Hollywood 


THE  past  is  like  a  pawnshop  where 
the  customers  have  hocked  the 
present  and  can  never  go  back  to 
retrieve  it.  There  the  things  that  have 
been  part  of  their  Uves — the  funny 
things,  the  tragic  things,  the  little  hu- 
man things — lie  hidden  away  and  for- 
gotten on  dusty  shelves.  But  if  those 
things  had  tongues  they  could  tell 
revealing  stories  about  their  owners. 

Let's  look  into  the  pawnshop  of  the 
stars. 

Tucked  away  in  a  dark  corner  is  a 
tragic  memory  in  Jean  Arthur's  life 
that  should  soften  her  critics. 

For  as  far  back  as  Hollywood  can 
■ecall,  Jean  has  been  inclined  to  be 
Tiorose.  Usually  she  remained  by  her- 
self.   Occasionally,  when  she  would 


come  out  of  her  shell,  it  would  be  only 
to  sit  silently  in  front  of  a  record  ma- 
chine. While  other  guests  laughed  and 
had  fun,  Jean  drank  in  the  music  and 
stared  into  space. 

When  she  was  still  in  her  teens, 
Jean  had  a  tragic  marriage.  Julian 
was  tall,  curly-haired,  restless,  irre- 
sistible in  his  happy-go-lucky  way. 
His  romantic  charm  appealed  to  the 
young  girl  who  was  a  terrific  roman- 
ticist herself.  Very  little  is  known  of 
that  marriage.  It  was  short-lived. 
Julian  died  on  a  boat  while  holidaying 
off  the  coast  of  Catalina.  Jean  Arthur 
lelired  deeper  into  a  private  world  of 
her  own  choosing.  Today  she  is  hap- 
pily married  to  Frank  Ross,  one  of 
Hollywood's  youngest  and  smartest 


producers.  They  live  quietly  and  enjoy 
the  companionship  of  a  few  close 
friends.  But  Jean  will  probably  never 
be  as  completely  emancipated  as  she 
has  every  right  to  be. 

After  the  gallant  way  Glark  Gable 
faced  his  recent  tragedy,  it's  difficult 
to  believe  that  a  dress  shirt  could 
once  have  caused  him  so  much  unhap- 
piness.  It  happened  when  Clark  was 
struggling  so  desperately  to  get  a 
break  in  pictures.  Finally  he  got  a  job 
that  required  wearing  a  dinner  jacket. 
In  those  days  cameras  hadn't  pro- 
gressed to  the  stage  where  they  could 
photograph  dead  white.  In  order  to 
appear  white  on  the  screen,  dresses, 
shirts,  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  cur- 
tains, tablecloths  and  napkins,  all  had 
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One  act  of  Barbara  Stanwyck's  ended 
her  Hollywood  social  career  for  years 


Few  people  know  of  the  black 
hour  in   Robert  Taylor's  past 


to  be  dyed  pale  blue  or  pink. 

Clark's  face  mirrored  his  unhap- 
piness  when  he  heard  the  cameraman's 
words:  "You'll  have  to  have  that  dress 
shirt  dyed  blue,  Mr.  Gable.  It  picks 
up  too  much  light  that  way." 

Clark  pleaded,  but  in  vain.  It  was 
the  only  dress  shirt  he  had.  In  case 
he  was  invited  out  for  an  evening,  he 
couldn't  very  well  wear  a  blue  shirt 
with  his  dinner  jacket.  He  couldn't 
afford  to  go  out  and  have  another  one 
made  to  order.  Finally,  Clark  went 
to  the  director.  It  was  okay  with  him, 
but  the  cameraman  stood  his  ground. 
Clark's  precious  shirt  came  back  from 
the  wardrobe  dyed  a  heavenly  blue! 
Soon  after  that  Clark  got  his  big  break. 
There  have  been  many  dress  shirts 
since  then,  worn  on  red-letter  occa- 
sions, but  none  of  them  does  he  re- 
member so  vividly  as  he  recalls  that 
baby  blue  dress  shirt. 

When  stardom  came  to  Dawn  O'Day, 
she  retained  the  name  of  the  character 
she  played — Anne  Shirley.  It  had  been 
a  long,  hard  struggle.  Anne  and  her 
mother,  Mimi  Shirley,  breathed  their 
gratefulness.  The  studio  needed  a 
home  sitting  to  publicize  "Anne  Of 
Green  Gables."  Anne  Shirley  couldn't 
have  been  more  delighted.  The  home 
address  of  the  Shirleys  proved  to  be 


a  five  and  ten  cent  store.  The  studio 
was  bewildered.  Quick  checking  dis- 
closed that  Anne  lived  above  the  five 
and  ten. 

It  was  a  tiny  apartment  scrubbed  to 
shining  perfection.  The  bed  was  hid- 
den behind  a  door  in  the  wall.  Here 
and  there  were  homey  bits  of  decora- 
tion. Potted  plants  in  tin  cans  lined 
the  fire  escape.  The  most  beautiful 
thing  in  the  room  was  the  shining 
light  in  Anne  Shirley's  eyes.  It  was 
her  home.  She  was  proud  of  it.  To- 
day Anne  could  still  live  there  and 
still  feel  just  as  proud.  The  only 
difference  between  sweet  Dawn  O'Day 
who  became  Anne  Shirley  and  Anne 
Shirley  who  became  the  divorced  wife 
of  John  Payne  is — Anne  was  happier 
then  than  she  is  now! 

Back  in  Charles  Boyer's  past  there 
is  a  moment  he'll  never  forget.  The 
studios  were  then  making  foreign  ver- 
sions of  American  pictures.  Boyer  had 
been  brought  over  to  speak  in  his 
French  mother  tongue.  He  didn't 
know  a  soul.  He  couldn't  speak  the 
English  language.  Very  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  him  on  the  M-G-M 
lot.  He  was  a  miserable  man.  When 
foreign  versions  were  discontinued, 
they  were  stuck  with  Boyer!  Stuck 
with  the  man  they  paid  a  reputed  one 


hundred  thousand  dollars  for  one  pic- 
ture, just  a  few  years  later! 

In  order  to  get  a  little  use  out  of 
him,  Boyer  was  given  the  bit  part  of 
Jean  Harlow's  chauffeur,  in  "Red 
Headed  Woman."  Boyer  had  to  open 
the  door  and  speak  one  line.  That 
was  all.  The  line  was  in  English  and 
it  made  him  nervous.  He  fumbled  with 
the  doorknob.  "Great  scott,"  all  but 
screamed  director  Jack  Conway, 
"don't  you  even  know  how  to  open 
a  door!"  This — to  a  man  who  had 
starred  on  the  French-speaking  stage 
for  fifteen  years.  Today  Charles  never 
gets  a  chance  to  open  doors.  They 
see  him  coming  miles  away  and  do  it 
for  him! 

Those  who  remember  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck in  the  past  remember  her  as  a 
most  unpleasant  and  anti-social  young 
lady.  Barbara  was  new  in  Hollywood. 
Frank  Fay  was  the  main  attraction  in 
their  family.  Or  so  Frank  felt  and 
Barbara  believed  him.  The  first  party 
they  went  to,  Frank  went  into  the 
other  room  and  played  poker  with  the 
boys.  Barbara  was  left  alone  in  a 
strange  room  filled  with  stranger  pro- 
ducers' wives.  She  sat  there  in  silence 
while  they  drooled  over  gossip.  They 
tore  their  husbands'  stars  to  bits  and 
shreds.    The  next  time  Barbara  was 
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invited,  she  took  along  a  book.  She  sat 
and  read  the  entire  evening.  Thus 
ended  her  career  in  Hollywood  so- 
ciety for  many  years  to  come. 

Very  few  people  know  of  a  certain 
black  hour  in  Robert  Taylor's  past. 
Unprepared  for  the  avalanche  of 
popularity  which  had  descended  upon 
him,  he  was  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to 
handle  not  only  it,  but  the  barrage  of 
criticism  that  rode  along  with  it. 
Things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  So 
did  the  roles  he  was  handed  to  play. 

Then  one  day  a  beaten  Bob  went 
out  to  the  airport  and  bought  a  seat 
on  the  first  plane  leaving  the  ground. 
He  didn't  care  where  it  went.  He  was 
through  in  pictures,  so  what  difference 
did  it  make?  When  the  door  of  the 
airliner  was  thrown  open  at  Salt  Lake 
City  and  all  the  passengers  got  out,  it 
still  didn't  matter. 

Bob  walked  the  sprawling  streets  of 
the  city  in  the  valley  of  salt.  Presently 
he  came  to  the  majestic  Mormon  Tem- 
ple, then  the  statue  commemorating 
the  Miracle  of  the  Sea  Gulls  which 
saved  these  hardy  pioneers  from  the 
pestilence  of  the  locusts.  All  about  him 
were  strength,  simplicity — and  faith. 
He  began  to  feel  his  own  strength  and 


faith  returning.  You  didn't  run  away 
just  because  you  were  licked. 

Robert  Taylor  took  the  next  plane 
back  to  Hollywood — and  fought  it  out. 

Since  "Johnny  Eager"  Van  Heflin's 
success  has  been  sensational.  But  it 
wasn't  this  way  the  first  time  Van 
tried  the  movies  as  a  contractee  at 
RKO.  He  was  King  of  the  B's  and  dis- 
liked that  studio  almost  as  much  as 
they  disliked  him.  Van  didn't  have  a 
close  friend  in  Hollywood.  Night  after 
night  he  stayed  at  home,  his  only  com- 
pany a  colored  servant  who  drove  out 
here  with  him  from  the  East  and  who 
used  to  stay  up  with  Van  and  play 
cards! 

OUT  of  Ray  Milland's  past  come 
stories  that  should  warm  the 
hearts  of  movie  aspirants.  At  one  time 
Ray  was  so  broke  he  was  kicked  out 
of  his  apartment  on  Sunset  Boulevard. 
Another  time  he  slept  for  six  months 
on  a  couch  in  a  friend's  living  i-oom. 
In  the  midst  of  this  haphazard  exis- 
tence Ray  fell  in  love.  And  when  two 
nice  people  fall  in  love,  they  want  to 
get  married. 

Jobs  came  here  and  there.  Nothing 
permanent  presented  itself.    Ray  de- 


cided it  wasn't  fair  to  his  wife.  He'd 
have  to  find  a  steady  job.  So  he  ap- 
plied to  his  father-in-law,  then  a 
successful  Hollywood  agent.  Ray's 
first  three  days  peddling  flesh  were 
about  as  inspiring  as  a  trip  on  a  mer- 
ry-go-round. The  fourth  day  a  friend 
called  him  up.  An  actor  had  just  ar- 
rived from  New  York.  He  didn't  have 
an  agent.  Ray  tore  over  to  meet — 
Cesar  Romero,  today  one  of  his  best 
friends.  Cesar  agreed  to  give  Ray  a 
week's  try  at  representing  him.  Bright 
and  early  Ray  was  up  and  heading  for 
Paramount.  Just  as  he  was  going  out 
the  door,  RKO  called.  They  had  a 
part  for  him  and  no  one  else  would 
do.  Poor  Ray!  He  did  need  the 
money.  Man  and  agent  fought  it  out. 
Man  won. 

Ray's  part  lasted  a  week.  Luckily 
for  Cesar,  a  part  in  a  New  York  play 
called  him  back  to  Broadway.  When 
Cesar  eventually  returned  to  Holly- 
wood, the  first  thing  he  did  was  send 
Ray  a  wire.  Ray  received  it  on  the 
set  at  Paramount  where  he  is  now 
a  star.  "If  it's  okay  with  you,"  wired 
Cesar,  "I'm  changing  agents  because 
I  eat,  too!" 

The  End 


The  studio  was  embarrassed  by  what 
they  saw   in   Anne   Shirley's  house 


Cesar  Ronnero  is  now  a  friend  of  Ray 
Milland's;  he  once  was  his  employer 
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What  About  You? 


(Continued  from  page  31)  her  mind 
about  those  bonds.  Perhaps  the  picture 
of  his  going  to  war  with  an  unquestion- 
ing faith  in  his  country  and  himself  and 
his  future  did  it;  perhaps  it  was  the 
notion  that  by  helping,  even  a  little,  to 
pay  for  munitions  and  surgical  instru- 
ments and  planes  she  would  be  helping 
to  make  Henry's  job  easier.  Her  motives 
are  not  really  important. 

But  Mary  fascinates  me.  I'm  excited 
by  the  strength  she  represents,  the 
strength  of  all  the  people  like  her  across 
America.  She's  not  amazing  just  because 
she's  buying  war  bonds;  patriotism  isn't 
anything  odd,  and  there  isn't  much  to 
shout  about  when  someone  with  extra 
money  invests  it  in  his  own  war  effort. 
That's  something  you  just  do  because 
you're  an  American,  because  it  makes 
sense. 

MARY'S  not  the  only  one  of  her  kind. 
There  was  that  wonderful,  angry, 
intense  old  man  living  in  a  California 
old  folks'  haven  when  war  broke  out. 
He'd  turned  his  savings  into  the  institu- 
tion so  he  could  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  there,  but  he  did  have  one  dollar 
left — or  rather  a  check  for  one  dollar 
from  the  United  States  Government. 
Seems  he'd  lent  a  pair  of  binoculars  to 
the  country  during  the  first  world  war 
and  the  check  was  an  honorarium  he'd 
received  when  they  sent  back  the  binocu- 
lars. The  glasses  had  long  since  been 
sold,  but  he  figured  he  could  at  least 
spend  the  last  dollar  he  had  in  the  world 
to  help  the  new  fight.  He  had  to  take 
the  check  out  of  its  frame,  first,  before 
he  cashed  it  and  bought  four  twenty- 
five-cent  War  Stamps.  It  had  been  just 
a  curiosity  until  1933;  then  it  had  be- 
come a  treasure,  because  one  of  the  sig- 
natures on  it  was  that  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Consider  a  certain  contract  player  at 
one  of  the  larger  studios.  She  got  her 
first  break  about  a  year  ago,  but  her 
salary  was  only  $75  a  week  and  that 
didn't  nearly  cover  her  expenses  in  a 
town  like  Hollywood.  One  of  the  reasons 
they  hired  her,  though,  was  that  she 
owned  a  gorgeous  crop  of  long,  naturally 
red  hair  that  fell  to  her  waist  and  could 
be  done  in  all  sorts  of  exotic  styles.  Or 
it  could  be  left  free,  when  she  was  cast 
as  a  peasant  girl. 

She  appeared  one  day  wearing  a  ban- 
danna over  her  head  and  the  fabulous 
tresses  were  gone.  The  studio  hair- 
dresser clapped  his  hands  over  his  eyes, 
howling  in  agony.  "What  on  earth  have 
you  done  to  yourself?"  he  screamed. 


She  told  him.  She'd  heard  the  make- 
up department  was  frantic  about  the  wig 
situation  because  it  couldn't  buy  human 
hair  from  Europe  after  the  war  began, 
so  she'd  sold  them  hers  for  a  whopping 
price.  The  money  had  gone  to  fill  her 
studio  quota  of  bonds. 

There's  a  nice  Hollywood  ending  to 
this  story.  After  the  hairdresser  had 
recovered  enough  to  lift  his  comb,  he 
accepted  the  challenge  and  designed  a 
stunning  coiffure  for  her;  the  studio 
couldn't  use  her  in  character  parts  any 
longer  so  she  was  given  a  romantic 
lead  in  one  of  the  B  productions.  She 
was  surprisingly  good.  Now  the  studio 
is  talking  a  new  contract. 

One  of  my  neighbors  is  a  middle-aged 
schoolteacher,  a  spinster.  She's  always 
been  lonely,  even  a  bit  sour  about  lite; 
but  she  has  managed  to  see  herself 
through  year  after  year  of  work  because, 
by  saving  her  money,  going  without  lux- 
uries— even  desserts  for  dinner — she  has 
been  able  to  take  a  vacation  trip  each 
summer.  This  year,  she  planned  to  go 
to  Mexico,  and  one  day  not  long  ago  she 
deposited  the  final  ten  dollars  that  com- 
pleted her  fund.  After  she  left  the  bank 
she  stopped  by  a  railroad  agency,  made 
reservations  for  the  middle  of  June  and 
then  went  to  the  home  of  an  old  school 
friend  who  is  now  the  mother  of  four 
grown  sons.  Her  visit  was  primarily 
one  of  sympathy,  because  three  of  her 
friend's  sons  were  in  the  service  and  the 
fourth,  the  "baby,"  was  about  to  be  in- 
ducted. 

Our  schoolteacher  had  brought  along 
an  extra  handkerchief,  but  instead  of  a 
weeping  woman  she  found  her  friend 
fully  rationalized  and  fiercely  proud  of 
the  gift  she  was  making  to  her  country. 
It  was  a  week  before  the  schoolteacher 
could  convince  herself  that  she  should 
make  some  sacrifice,  even  if  she  had  no 
sons  to  send  away;  then  she  cut  her  pro- 
posed trip  in  half.  And  it  was  another 
two  weeks  before  she  gave  up  Mexico 
entirely,  in  favor  of  American  victory. 

The  last  I  heard  she'd  joined  a  First- 
Aid  class.  She  had  discovered  for  the  first 
time  going  to  this  class  twice  a  week 
that  she  need  be  neither  lonely  nor  un- 
wanted. She  gave  up  her  vacation  and 
gained  a  whole  new  life  for  herself. 

I  BELIEVE,  and  Photoplay-Movie  Mir- 
'  ror  agrees  with  me,  that  these  are  the 
kind  of  people  who  ought  to  be  talked 
about  today. 

These  are  the  stories  to  tell  to  remind 
us  that  we  are  invincible,  that  in  our  fan- 
tastic American  way  we  will  do  not  only 


Write  to  me  and  tell  me  about  them.  You'll  probably  be  able  to 
do  this  in  about  250  words.  Send  your  letters  to  me  In  core  of 
Photoplay-Movie  Mirror,  7751  Sunset  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  California. 
The  editors  and  I  will  choose  the  best  one;  it  will  be  printed  in  this 
magazine  and  the  writer  will  be  awarded  a  $25  War  Bond. 

We  may  even  send  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  winning  story  to 
Mr.  Hitler,  so  he  can  see  what  he's  up  against. 


the    possible    but    the    impossible  too. 

Such  stories  there  are  in  your  town, 
across  your  street  or  in  your  clubhouse. 
Not  all  of  them  considerately  prove,  as 
in  the  case  of  my  red-haired  friend,  that 
virtue  often  provides  more  than  its  own 
reward.  But  the  people  who  find  a  way 
to  buy  war  bonds  are  shrewd,  hard- 
headed,  realistic  people  who  know  the 
worth  of  money  and  are  satisfied  with 
the  bargain.  'The  hearty,  crisp-voiced 
old  grandma  who  spiritedly  gathers  up 
the  collection  of  gold  trinkets  and  rings 
she  has  treasured  for  years,  mutters, 
"Why  am  I  keeping  all  this  junk  any- 
way?" and  sells  them  in  order  to  buy 
bonds,  is  paying,  as  she  would  a  long- 
due  bill,  for  the  good  life  she  has  had. 
And  she  is  making  an  installment  on 
the  same  bill  for  her  grandchildren.  The 
housewife  who,  noticing  the  nimiber  of 
women  being  employed  by  the  factory 
near  her  home,  turns  her  back  yard 
into  a  nursery  and  cares  for  the  workers' 
babies  for  a  nominal  fee,  is  using  her 
profits  for  bonds  with  the  satisfied 
knowledge  that  she's  securing  her  right 
to  own  a  back  yard  and  do  with  it  as 
she  pleases! 

The  End 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirrof 


SHE  MARRIED  A  DOCTOR 


'  SHE:  Dear,  you  look  so  threaten- 
ing—and  we  said  we'd  >/ejfr  quarrel! 


^  HE:  My  dear,  you  have  to  plan 
especially  for  vitamin  C.  A  food  can 
be  rich  in  other  vitamins  and  have 
no  C  at  all.  It's  scarce. 
SHE  :  And  besides,!  read  that  it's  eas- 
ily lost  in  open  cooking.  What  shall 
I  ever  do! 


HE:  What's  threatening  is  this 
lack  of  vitamin  C.  We  need  lots  of 
it  — and  every  day,  because  the  body 
can't  store  it  up. 

SHE:  But  I  always  }p\aa  my  meals  for 
vitamins  — 


*  HE:  Give  us  eight-ounce  glasses 
of  orange  juice  every  morning,  and 
we'll  have  all  the  vitamin  C  we  need 
for  the  best  of  health  — w///^  a  good 
start  on  A,  Bi  and  G,  and  calcium! 

SHE;  And  nothing  in  the  world 
so  good!  Dear, you're  wonderful! 


THESE  SWEETS  SAVE  SUCARI  In  salads  and 
desserts,  or  simply  peeled  and  eaten, 
oranges  satisfy  the  sweet  tooth  without 
added  sugar.  At  home  or  soda  fountain, 
fresh  orange  juice  provides  a  quick  and 
healthful  ////.  Mail  the  coupon  for  the 
free  booklet  of  over  100  recipes. 


1 


From  Natural  Color  Photograph 


GET  YOUR  VITAMINS  THE 
NATURAL  WAY 

Oranges  make  it  the  delicious 
way,  tool  In  these  times,  the 
protective  foods  (fruits, 
vegetables,  dairy  products, 
eggs,  meats  and  certain 
cereals)  are  more  important 
than  ever.  Orangesareyour 
best  practicalsource  of  vita- 
min C  — and  also  give  you 
valuable  amounts  of  vita- 
mins A,  Bi  and  G,  calcium 
and  other  minerals. 


Sunkis 


SHOPPING  LESS  OREN  THESE  DAYS?  Give  your 
meals  plenty  of  freshness  by  ordering 
oranges  in  larger  quantities.  T^^j'^jr^^oo*/ 
keepers.  Those  trademarked  "Sunkist"  are 
the  finest  from  over  14,500  cooperating 
California  growers. 

CopyrlBlit,  1942.  CaUfornlo  Fruit  Growers  ExchanBO 

Sunkist 

CALIFORNIA  ORANGES 

Best  for  Juice 


r 


I 


Sunkist,  Ocpt  i'M^V.,  Sunkist  Bld«. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Send  FREE, "Sunkist  Orange  Recipes 
for  Year-round  Freshness." 
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City- 


Para  mount'  i  singing  star  Betty 
Hutton  and  song  u  riler  Frank  Locsser 

relax  on  the  set  oj  "Happy-Co- 
Lucky."  Their  good  taste  in  music 
put  them  on  top  in  Hollywood. 

Pepsi-Cola's  swell  flavor  is 
tops  in  good  taste  everywhere. 
At  home  or  on  the  road  —  no 
matter  where  you  are— you'll 
enjoy  Pepsi-Cola's  1 2  full  ounces, 
first  sip  to  last.  Only  a  nickel, 
too.  Uncap  a  Pepsi-Cola  today. 


^   I'epsi-Cola  is  made  only  by  Pepsi-Cola  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Bottled  locally  by  Authorized  Bottlers  from  coast  to  coast.  "iAt 


Want  to  Play  Gin  Rummy? 


Olivia  de  Havilland  and  George  Brent  burn  the  candle  for  the  gin- 
rumnny  cause,  score  themselves  on  an  approved  score  card  (right) 


SELF 

OPPONENT 

16 

7 

45 

30 

19 

12 

103 

1 00 — game 
80 — 4  boxes 

26 

40—2  boxes 

283  winner's 
total 
— 66  opponent's 
total 

66 — opponent's 
total 

2  1  7 — final  score 

^Continued  from  page  43)  then  figures 
the  value  of  his  remaining  unmatched 
cards.  Suppose  this  value  is  14,  and 
suppose  his  opponent  had  knocked  with 
8,  then  the  opponent  would  win  the  hand 
with  a  score  of  6  points,  or  the  difference 
between  14  and  8. 

If  one  player  knocks  and  his  opponent 
ends  up  with  the  same  or  smaller  count, 
the  opponent  receives  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  scores,  if  any,  plus  a  10- 
point  bonus.  K  a  player  knocks  without 


any  remaining  points  at  all,  however  (the 
way  Ilona  Massey  did  it  in  the  picture 
on  page  43),  he  is  100  percent  safe;  and  in 
addition  wins  20  points  for  "Gin,"  plus 
his  opponent's  score.  Even  if  the  op- 
ponent also  ends  up  with  zero,  the  other 
player  still  wins  with  20  points  exactly 
because  he  knocked  first. 

The  winner  of  the  hand  deals  the  next, 
this  continuing  until  one  player  reaches 
100  points  or  more.  At  this  point,  the 
game  is  over  and  the  total  score  is 


figured  out.    Here's  the  way  to  do  it 

a)  Winner  receives  the  difference  in 
the  totaled  scores  of  the  two  players. 
(The  player  who  first  scores  100 
points  is  given  credit  for  any  points 
he  scores  in  excess  of  100.) 

b)  Winner  receives  a  bonus  of  100 
points  for  "game";  if  opponent  has 
not  scored  at  all,  this  bonus  is 
double. 

c)  Each  player  receives  20  points  for 
each  hand  (or  "box")  he  has  won. 


Little  Miss  Dynamite 


(Continued  from  page  37)  he  said,  "you 
shouldn't  have  come  here.  If  you're  going 
to  be  a  star — and  I  have  a  hunch  you  are 
— we'll  have  to  get  used  to  the  column- 
ists." 

"I  never  will,"  she  blazed.  "I  don't  want 
to.  .  .  ." 

TWENTY-FOUR  hours  Paramount  had 
been  searching  for  her.  They  had  tele- 
phoned her  house  a  hundred  times.  The 
private  detectives  they  had  put  on  her 
trail  had  just  reported  that  her  car  had 
gone  over  a  mountain  side. 

"You're  holding  up  production,"  they 
said  to  her.  "You've  jeopardized  an  in- 
vestment of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  because  of  a — a  whim!  We  can't 
have  people  who  do  such  things!" 

"I'm  not  the  girl  for  you  then,"  she 
told  them.  "You'd  better  replace  me 
with  someone  who  doesn't  care  what 
happens  to  her  private  life  as  long  as 
she  gets  ahead.  I  didn't  ask  to  work  for 
you,  remember.  You  sent  for  me.  I'll 
quit  right  away!" 

That  changed  things.  It  was  agreed 
Veronica  would  return  as  soon  as  she 
was  able  and,  in  the  meantime,  they 
would  shoot  the  scenes  in  which  she 
didn't  appear. 

And  so  it  was  settled — Veronica's 
way.  All  her  life  she's  been  a  defi- 
nite human  being  with  her  own  ideas 
about  what  is  and  what  isn't  important 
and  ready  to  protect  the  things  she 
counts  important  at  any  cost. 

She  was  born  at  Lake  Placid,  New 
Vork,  on  November  14,  1919,  almost 
twenty-three  years  ago,  and  christened 
Constance  Keane.  Her  father  was  a 
newspaper  artist.  Writers  and  artists, 
editors  and  reporters  came  home  with 
ler  father  for  long  week  ends.  Veronica 
f/as  hred  on  these  people's  realistic  and 
;osmopolitan  point  of  view.  Her  parents, 
aecause  of  their  extreme  youth  and  their 
nclination,  were,  first  of  all,  her  friends. 
3he  was  never  treated  as  a  child. 

Ten  years — between  the  ages  of  five 
md   fifteen — she    was    a    pupil    at  the 
Vlontreal  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the 
iisters  of  Notre  Dame. 
A  "Life  at  the  convent  was  more  tradi- 
ional  than  comfortable,"  she  says.  "We 
•lid  everything  the  way  it  had  been  done 
here  for  two  hundred  years.    The  con- 
''ent  rooms  were  large  and  gloomy  and 
1  high  cement  wall  topped  with  jagged 
(lass  surrounded  the  grounds.  We  chil- 
-iren  wore  black  shoes  and  black  cotton 
tockings  and  dresses  with  long  pleated 
-  kirts  and  high  necks  and  long  sleeves. 
,  n  our  rooms  we  had  water  basins  and 
)itchers  of  cold  water.    Afternoons  we 
valked  out  two  by  two,  with  nuns  in 
,  ttendance." 

J  OLIDAYS,  though,  were  happy  times. 

'  Veronica  skiied  over  Placid's  white 
lills  and  skated  on  the  frosty  lake.  She 
vent,  too,  with  her  mother  and  father  to 
/liami.  "They  had  a  house  there.  They 
v^ere  in  residence  when  the  1929  hurri- 
ane  tore  at  Florida  as  if  it  meant  to 
"'ull  the  peninsula  apart. 

"It's  been  two  weeks  since  we've  had 
ae  hurricane  warning,"  said  Mr.  Keane 
ne  morning.  "I  think  I'll  take  down  the 
urricane  shutters  and  unleash  the  car." 

Veronica,  nine,  looked  worried.  "I 
•ouldn't.  Daddy!" 

"Why  not?"  asked  her  father.  "Why 
ot?"  asked  her  mother. 
"Well,"  she  said  "the  Indians  are  gone 
om  the  Everglades.  That  means  they 
aw  a  bloom  on  the  sol  grass.  And  that's 
sure  sign." 

"Scientists  insist  the  sol  grass  never 
ucusT,  1942 


blooms,"  said  Mr.  Keane,  picking  up  his 
tools.  "They  say  the  bloom  on  the 
sol  grass  is  purely  an  Indian  fancy." 

Scarcely  had  the  last  shutter  been 
stowed  in  the  garage  when  the  wind 
began  to  blow  and  the  rain  began  to 
fall.  They  sat  in  the  living  room  and 
listened  to  the  wind  scream  around  the 
chimney,  tear  the  roof  tiles  away,  rattle 
doors  and  windows.  A  cocoanut  crashed 
through  the  window  and  sent  glass  splin- 
tering all  over  the  floor.  The  ceiling 
began  to  sag  and  darken,  but  they  didn't 
dare  go  outside  to  see  how  much  of  the 
roof  had  held.  Then  came  a  horrible 
grinding  noise.  .  .  . 

They  couldn't  hear  each  other's  voices 
for  the  howl  of  the  wind  and  the  down- 
pour of  the  rain.  At  last  there  was  a 
lull.  "Run  for  it,"  Mr.  Keane  shouted. 
"Wrap  your  coats  around  you  and  make 
for  the  nearest  house  that's  still  standing. 
That  grinding  noise  you  heard  a  few 
minutes  ago  was  this  house  leaving  its 
mooring." 

"I  believe  Indians  more  than  I  do 
scientists,"  Veronica  said,  gathering  her 
coat  around  her. 

"You  may  have  something  there,"  her 
father  agreed. 

THEY  rebuilt  their  house  and  life  for 
'  the  next  six  years  was  pleasantly  un- 
eventful. Then  came  1934  when  their 
world  crashed.  The  collapse  of  several 
insurance  companies  left  Mr.  Keane  a 
poor  man.  It  wasn't  long  before  his  health, 
threatened  for  years,  collapsed  too. 

They  weren't  grim  about  it.  They 
weren't  a  grim  family.  They  had  a  the- 
ory that  very  often  ill  fortune  handled 
constructively  can  be  turned  into  good 
fortune. 

"We'll  go  to  Miami  and  lie  in  the  sun 
until  Dad  grows  strong  again,"  Mrs. 
Keane  said. 

When  a  girl  with  smoky  blue  eyes, 
gray-smudged,  and  long  golden  hair, 
and  curves  that  have  warm  restraint, 
and  a  low  voice  lies  on  a  beach  in  the 
sun  and  turns  a  pale  golden  tan  it's  in- 
evitable that  young  men  will  take  to 
lying  in  the  sun  on  that  beach  too.  And 
when  young  men  lie  on  the  beach  in  the 
sun  it's  inevitable  girls  will  come  along 
and  join  them,  ever  so  casually.  Veronica, 
in  no  time  at  all,  found  herself  with  a 
gang. 

■THEY  were  young  and  restless  and 
'  apprehensive,  the  boys  and  girls  in 
Veronica's  gang.  They  had  come  out  of 
school  eager  to  get  jobs  and  supplement 
diminishing  family  fortunes  and  had 
found  there  was  no  place  in  the  world 
for  them.  Nights  they  drove  out  in  their 
cars  and  tried  to  forget. 

One  evening  a  crowd,  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Keane,  had  supper  on  the  beach. 
They  broiled  steaks  over  a  charcoal  fire 
and  roasted  corn.  Then  cigarettes  and 
coffee  went  the  rounds. 

"Mrs.  Keane,"  said  one  of  the  boys, 
"on  behalf  of  the  crowd  I'd  like  to  ask 
you  a  personal  question.  What  have  you 
threatened  to  do  with  your  daughter 
if  she  misbehaves.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Keane  laughed.  "When  she  was 
small  I  did  my  best  to  teach  her  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Now  she's  on  her  own.  Now  she's  the 
one  who'll  be  repaid  or  suffer  for  what- 
ever she  does  or  doesn't  do." 

Soon  enough  Steve  Hannigan  discov- 
ered Veronica.  Steve  Hannigan  earns 
a  small  fortune  every  year  for  publicizing 
the  Florida  climate.  He  does  this,  largely, 
by  placing  photographs  of  pretty  girls 
on  Florida   beaches  in  newspapers  all 
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over  the  country. 

Veronica  went  to  work  posing. 

"This  would  be  a  good  time  to  drive 
to  California,"  Mr.  Keane  said  at  break- 
fast one  morning.  "It  wouldn't  be  too 
hot  or  cold  crossing  the  prairie  or  the 
mountains  or  the  desert." 

"Daddy!"  cried  Veronica  and  Mrs. 
Keane. 

In  the  same  hour  they  were  packing. 
The  next  morning  they  were  on  their 
way.  Three  weeks  later  they  were  living 
in  a  little  studio  apartment  in  Beverly 
Hills. 

Mr.  Keane 's  health  improved  in  Cali- 
fornia; they  decided  to  stay. 

"I  soon  got  bored,"  Veronica  says, 
"walking  around  the  streets,  pretty  as 
they  were,  and  twiddling  my  thumbs. 
So  one  day  I  went  to  RKO  with  a  girl  I 
had  met  who  worked  as  an  extra." 

At  RKO  she  saw  girls  who  were  satis- 
fied to  play  bits  and  dream  of  the  day  a 
director  about  to  cast  a  big  picture  would 
look  towards  them  and  scream,  "Where 
have  you  been  all  my  life!"  She  was 
harder  headed  than  these  girls.  She 
decided  the  thing  to  do  was  go  to  school 
or  work  in  a  stock  company  and  prepare 
herself  for  acting. 

It  was  with  the  Bliss  Hayden  Players 
that  Veronica  served  her  apprenticeship. 
She  played  weary  women  twice  her  age 
and  giggling  schoolgirls.  She  worked 
hard  and  long.  She  learned  how  to  use 
her  voice.  She  got  her  dramatic  bearings. 
Then  she  went  back  to  the  studios. 

HER  Bliss  Hayden  training  gave  her  a 
quality.  She  stood  out.  Soon  she 
was  playing  small  parts.  Soon  she  was 
in  the  $66.50  a  week  class,  but  she 
really  didn't  get  ahead  too  fast.  Di- 
rectors were  forever  insisting  she  curl 
her  hair  and  then,  seeing  her  with  a 
modish  coiffure,  casting  her  in  simpering 
ingenue  roles. 

One  day  she  was  chosen  for  a  picture 
by  Busby  Berkeley.  "I  suppose,"  she 
told  him,  "that  you  want  me  to  wear 
my  hair  up  in  curls  too."  She's  not  too 
gracious  or  politic  when  her  patience 
runs  low. 

"Heck,  no!"  he  said.  "Curl  your  hair 
and  you'll  look  like  everybody  else.  I 
chose  you  because  you  look  different." 

Freddie  Wilcox  saw  her  on  the  Ber- 
keley set,  made  a  test  of  her,  showed  it 
to  the  William  Morris  office.  They're  big 
agents.  They  liked  it.  They  thought,  too, 
that  Veronica  had  something  and  agreed 
to  handle  her. 

John  Detlie,  a  young  set  designer,  was 
one  of  the  men  who  turned  to  look  at 
Veronica  a  second  time  as  she  walked 
briskly  along  the  studio  streets,  her  long 
taffy  hair  flying.  But,  together  with  the 
rest,  he  might  have  been  part  of  the 
scenery  for  all  the  attention  she  gave  him. 

He  got  her  address  finally  from  casting 
and  sent  her  flowers  and  a  note  saying 
he  would  telephone  that  evening. 

"You  take  the  call,''  Veronica  said  to 
her  mother.  Many  times,  while  Veronica 
and  her  father  had  stuffed  pillows  into 
their  mouths  to  stifle  their  hysterical 
laughter,  Mrs.  Keane  had  given  some 
man  she  found  too  smooth  or  pressing 
such  a  freeze  that  he  never  had  called 
again. 

But  John  Detlie  got  no  freeze. 

"Hey  there,"  called  Mr.  Keane,  after 
listening  to  the  opyening  of  the  phone  con- 
versation, "remember  you're  an  old  mar- 
ried woman!" 

"You  and  I  will  never  be  grandpar- 
ents," Mrs.  Keane  said,  turning  away 
from  the  phone,  "if  young  men  as  charm- 
ing as  this  John  Detlie  can't  interest  our 
daughter  ...  I  think  that  would  be 
lovely,"  she  spoke  into  the  receiver  again. 
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"I  should  think  my  daughter  would,  too. 
Tuesday  at  one  for  luncheon.  .  .  ." 

Tuesday  came  and  so  did  John  Detlie. 
"She'll  be  out  in  a  minute — unless 
she's  completely  crazy,"  Mrs.  Keane  told 
him  as  she  opened  the  door.  "Right  now 
she's  spying  on  you  through  the  crack  in 
that  door  down  the  hall.  She  wouldn't 
trust  my  judgment." 

They  went  to  luncheon  at  the  Beverly 
Brown  Derby.  Mrs.  Keane  went  too,  on 
John's  urgent  invitation. 

U  OWEVER,  Mrs.  Keane  didn't  drive  to 
n  Ocean  Park  with  them  practically 
every  night  that  week  and  ride  on  the 
merry-go-round  and  consume  big  candy 
apples  and  then  drive  home  over  hills 
soft  in  the  starlight.  She  didn't  go  swim- 
ming with  them  the  Sunday  following. 
She  didn't  swing  with  them  in  the  public 
park,  of  all  places. 

She  sat  home  with  her  husband  and 
talked  of  the  new  warmth  in  Veronica's 
voice  and  Veronica's  eyes  and  of  all  the 
fresh,  clean  things  John  Detlie's  smile 
made  you  think  about.  "I  always  knew 
when   Veronica   cared   she   would  care 


Pinned  down  for  victory:  Frances  Gif- 
ford  of  Paramount's  "American  Em- 
pire," wears  the  emblem  of  the  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Relief  Committee 
of  America.  Price  $1.  Write  Com- 
mittee at  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

suddenly  and  tremendously — like  this," 
she  told  her  husband. 

Saturday  morning,  a  few  weeks  later, 
while  Veronica  was  washing  her  hair  for 
a  date  with  Johnny,  the  phone  rang. 
She  answered  it  with  a  towel  wrapped 
high  about  her  head. 

"Miss  Keane,"  said  a  voice,  "this  is 
Arthur  Hornblow's  secretary  at  Para- 
mount calling.  How  tall  are  you  please?" 

"Five  feet,  one  inch,"  Veronica  said. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  voice.  '"Good- 
by." 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  while  Veronica 
was  still  explaining  to  her  parents  that 
the  movies  were  a  madhouse,  Arthur 
Hornblow  himself  telephoned. 

"Will  you  come  over,  please.  Miss 
Keane,"'  he  said,  "as  fast  as  you  can?" 

She  wrapped  a  turban  around  her 
dripping  hair  and  ran  for  her  car. 

The  Hornblow  office  was  jammed  with 
all  kinds  of  people  and  apparently  they 
had  gathered  there  -  to  look  her  over. 

"We've  just  seen  the  test  they  made 
of  you  over  at  Metro,"  Arthur  Hornblow 
said. 

"Oh,  really,"  said  Veronica. 
"Yes,"   said   Arthur   Hornblow,  "and 
we  want  you  to  take  this  script  home  and 


read  it  over  the  week  end." 

A  girl  thrust  the  script  of  "I  Wanted 
Wings"  into  her  hand. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said  to  John  that  night, 
"how  many  girls  in  this  town  are  reading 
scripts  of  'I  Wanted  Wings'  over  thi., 
week   end- -and  hoping?" 

They  were  in  John's  car  headed  for  a 
little  restaurant  where  you  dine  on  a 
terrace  that  overlooks  the  Pacific  ana 
the  lights  of  the  little  towns  along  the 
crescent  shore,  where  candles  on  th<- 
tables  flutter  in  the  soft  breeze  and  tht 
darkness  is  sweet  with  jasmine. 

The  next  morning  they  went  to  the 
beach  to  lie  all  day  in  the  sun  and  dive  I 
into  the  breakers  and  stop  for  an  early  j 
dinner  on  the  way  home  and  talk  and 
talk,   always   unaware   there   was  «m;. 
world  beyond  each  other's  eyes. 

"What's  the  part  like — now  that  you've 
read  the  script?"  Johnny  asked. 

"It's  the  girl's  part,"  she  said  incred- 
ulously. "If  I  get  it  they'll  call  me  a 
Hollywood  Cinderella.  Nobody  will  re- 
member all  the  pictures  in  which  I  played 
sweet  ingenues — which  is  just  as  weU! 
And  all  the  work  and  s^udy  I've  done  and 
the  training  I  had  with  the  Bliss  Hayden 
Theater  will  be  forgotten.  But  of  course 
I  won't  get  it — it's  ridiculous  even  to 
think  about  it." 

"I'm  glad  you  haven't  gone  overboard 
about  it,"  he  said  gently.  "You  ge: 
your  heart  broken  if  you  go  overbold 
in  this  town." 

She  said,  "You  get  your  heart  broker. 
if  you  go  overboard — period!" 

"You  won't.    I  promise,"  he  said. 

She  didn't  know  what  to  say  then. 
She  didn't  want  to  take  him  more  seri- 
ously than  he  meant  to  be  taken,  per- 
haps; say,  "I'd  love  to  marry  you  Johnn\ 
And  I  don't  believe  in  long  engagements. ' 

So  she  said  instead,  "They  never  would 
have  considered  me  for  such  a  hard- 
boiled  role  if  I'd  made  that  test  with  my 
hair  curled.  I  look  so  sweet  and  simple 
with  my  hair  curled." 

"You're  terribly  sweet,"  he  said,  "but 
no  one  could  accuse  you  of  being  simple. ' 

"Thanks,  twice,"  she  said. 

She  found  a  nurse  and  doctor  and 
priest  with  her  father  when  she  got 
home. 

"His  lung  collapsed,"  the  doctor  ex- 
plained. "It's  pressing  against  his  hear;, 
unfortunately,  and  he's  in  great  pain. 
Your  mother's  hysterical  from  the  shock 
of  the  attack.  We've  put  her  to  bed  in 
the  other  room.  I'm  glad  you've  come. 
He's  been  asking  for  you.  And  above 
everything  else  we  must  keep  him  haiqp} 
and  quiet." 

All  night  Veronica  worked  with  tht 
nurse.  Her  father's  bed  had  to  be 
changed  again  and  again.  He  had  to  have 
glucose  and  morphine  injections  and  he 
was  too  weak  to  bend  his  arm.  He  had 
to  be  reassured.    So  did  her  mother. 

She  tried  to  give  her  mother  some  ol 
her  strength  and  some  of  her  courage.' 
"Daddy's  going  to  get  well,''  she  said.^ 
"You  must  believe  that,  you  just 
must.  .  .  ." 

Five  o'clock  in  the  morning  her  fathei 
fell  asleep. 

"You  lie  down  too."  the  nurse  told  her 
"I'll  call  you  when  he  wakes." 

She  called  her  at  seven.   At  ten  Para- 
mount telephoned. 

"You're  due  here  for  a  wardrobe  fittirg 
— right  now!"  said  the  voice.  "We're 
testing  you  for  'I  Wanted  Wings'  early 
this  afternoon."  f 


ThenomenaX  is  the  word  for  ichc.'s 
about  to  happen  to  Veronica  Lake.  W'c  i 
jar  the  sensational  conclusion  oj  her 
life  story  in  I 
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NN  HARE,  beautiful  young 
daughter  of  Mr.  aiul  Mrs.  Etnlen  Spencer 
Hare  of  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  Her 
engagement  to  Walter  Wooster  Richard  of 
New  York  and  Long  Island  was  announced 
a  few  months  after  her  debut.  Like  Wooster, 
Ann  is  Navy-minded,  works  hard  with 
"Bundles  for  Bluejackets"  and  the  "Navy 
Relief  Society."  One  of  the  season's  love- 
liest debutantes,  she  made  her  bow  in 
Philadelphia,  where  her  mother's  family 
has  long  been  socially  prominent. 


ADORABLY  YOUNG 
AND  LOVELY— There's 
a  rare-orchid  charm  about 
Ann's  blonde  young  beauty, 
and  her  exquisite  skin  has 

uminous  satin-smooth 
look.  Of  her  complexion 
care  Ann  says,  "I  just  use 
Pond  s  Cold  Cream  rvery 
day.  Pond's  is  so  light  and 
silky  my  skin  just  loves  it 
— and  it's  perfectly  grand 
for  cleansing." 

(right)  Ann  and  Wooster 
before  he  was  called  to 
active  Navy  duty. 


ANN'S  RING  is  unusually  lovely — 
a  large  niarquise-cut  diamond,  that 
reflects  light  with  sparkling  radiance. 
A  baguette  diamond  is  set  on  each 
side  of  the  brilliant  solitaire. 
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it's  no  accident  so  many  lovely  ENGAGED  GIRLS  USE  POND'S 


This  is  Ann  Hares  simple  daily  skin  care: 
She  slips  Pond's  Cold  Cream  all  over  her 
face  and  throat.  She  pats  with  deft  little 
pats  to  soften  and  release  dirt  and  make-up 
—  then  tissues  off  well. 

She  rinses  with  more  Pond's— for  extra 
softening  and  cleansing.  Tissues  it  off  again. 

Do  this  yourself— ecerv  night,  for  day- 
time cleanups,  too.  You'll  see  why  society 
leaders  like  Mrs.  John  Roosevelt,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Biddle  are  so  devoted  to  Pond's 
Cold  Cream.  Why  more  women  and  girls 
everywhere  use  Pond's  than  any  other  lace 
cream.  Buy  a  jar  today — at  your  favorite 
beauty  counter.  Five  popular-priced  sizes— 
the  most  economical — the  lovely  big  jars. 
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How  Clark  Gable  Is  Conquering  Loneliness 


(Continued  jrom  page  34)  tant  human 
being  in  life  to  him  and  there  wasn't  one 
thing  he  could  do  about  it,  except  take  it. 

His  instinctive  reaction,  therefore, 
when  he  had  finally  got  through  the  fu- 
nerals of  Carole  and  her  mother  and 
Otto,  was  to  join  the  Army.  He  told  his 
closest  friends,  Howard  Strickling,  head 
of  M-G-M's  publicity  department,  Al 
Monesco,  the  racing  driver,  and  Harry 
Fleishman,  his  favorite  hunting  com- 
panion, that  he  couldn't  possibly  face  a 
camera  again.  Reality  made  play-acting 
impossible.  The  world  was  a  horrible 
place,  with  America  a  little  more  than 
its  first  month  in  the  war,  and  all  he 
wanted  was  direct  action,  a  chance  to 
take  a  gun  and  get  out  and  get  his 
private  quota  of  Japanese  soldiers. 

I  T  may  have  been  Strickling  who,  know- 
'  ing  that  work  would  eventually  prove 
an  anodyne,  murmured  at  that  moment 
that  enlisting  was  a  wonderful  thing  but 
could  Clark  wait  long  enough  to  finish 
the  picture  on  which  he  had  been  work- 
ing prior  to  the  tragedy. 

"I'll  go  back  just  long  enough  to  finish 
this  one  picture,"  he  finally  said  to  Strick. 
"You'll  have  to  get  them  to  change  the 
title,  however.  I  couldn't  walk  on  a  set 
with  those  words  before  me."" 

The  title  had  been  "Somewhere  I'll 
Find  You."  They  changed  it  to  "Red 
Light." 

The  nerves  of  the  entire  cast  and  crew 
were  taut  as  harp  strings  the  first  morn- 
ing Gable  returned  to  work.  But  if  you 
didn't  look  too  closely  and  ignored  his 
thinness,  he  was  just  the  usual  Clark, 
with  the  same  flashing  smile,  the  usual 
jaunty  wisecracks.  He  kept  his  smile  on 
all  day,  too,  and  never  once  blew  up  in 
a  scene.  The  only  way  he  deviated  from 
his  normal  routine  was  at  lunchtime.  His 
custom  had  always  been  either  to  eat  at 
the  big  table  in  the  main  M-G-M  dining 
room  at  which  the  directors  and  writers 
gather,  or  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
dining  room  and  sit  on  a  high  stool  at  the 
counter  where  the  crew  eats.  This  first 
day  he  retired  to  his  dressing  room  and 
ate  alone.  That  is  still  true.  He  hasn't 
yet  returned  to  the  commissary  for  a 
meal. 

THAT  night  Al  Monesco  went  home  to 
'  the  Encino  house  with  him.  "I've  got 
to  get  out  of  here,"  Clark  said.  "Sunday 
I'll  go  look  for  a  new  place." 

"You  bet,"  said  Al.  "I'll  help  you."  He 
did  help,  too.  On  Sunday  he  drove  Clark 
all  over  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and 
every  place  they  looked  at,  he'd  point 
out  the  advantages.  He  told  Clark  there 
would  never  be  a  thing  on  any  of  these 
ranches  to  remind  him  of  Carole,  never 
a  stable  where  they  had  hung  up  their 
tack  after  their  long  rides,  never  a  barn 
where  he'd  remember  the  first  cow  he'd 
bought,  which  hadn't  given  enough  milk, 
and  how,  when  he'd  sent  the  animal  back 
to  its  original  owner,  Carole  had  said  it 
must  be  the  most  humiliated  cow  in  all 
California.  He  kept  pointing  out  these 
advantages.  Gable  finally  gave  him  a 
look  from  beneath  those  brows  of  his. 

"So  okay,"  he  said,  very  sharply.  "So, 
turn  around  and  I'm  not  leaving  the  old 
house." 

It  was  the  following  Monday  that  Clark 
sent  for  Larry  Barbiere,  the  publicity 
man  who  had  first  known  the  truth  about 
Carole's  death,  and  asked  him  to  lunch 
with  him.  Larry  went  over  to  the  dress- 
ing room,  half  frightened  by  the  request, 
more  frightened  when  Clark  asked  him 
to  retell  every  detail  of  that  first  night. 
But  Larry  did  talk  and  then  Clark  began 
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talking  back  to  him,  asking  and  answer- 
ing questions,  and  the  lunch  hour  flew 
by,  and  the  early  afternoon.  The  set 
waited,  but  no  one  disturbed  them. 

It  got  to  be  three  o'clock  and  Larry 
was  thinking  that  there  would  be  no 
more  shooting  that  day,  when  suddenly 
Gable  became  conscious  of  the  time.  He 
rushed  out  to  the  stage  and  quickly  went 
into  a  scene.  Apparently,  that  talk  about 
Carole  had  worked  some  release  and  that 
afternoon  for  the  first  time  since  the 
tragedy  his  acting  regained  its  old  suav- 
ity. The  scenes  taken  then  were  actually 
the  first  Gable  scenes  that  they  printed. 

Things  were  much  easier  after  that 
until  the  day  that  Carole's  will  was  pro- 
bated. Except  for  a  trust  fund  for  her 
brother,  Carole  had  left  all  her  money 
to  this  man  she  had  loved  like  a  god. 
He  came  back  to  the  studio  in  one  of 
his  moods  of  terrific  depression.  Mag- 
nificently concealed  though  it  is,  there 
has  always  been  this  sombre  mood  deep 
within  Gable,  which  is  the  heritage 
of  his  Dutch  blood.   That  night  he  was 


Clark  remembers  Carole's  laughter, 
her  jokes,  that  funny  little  story 
about  the   "humiliated"  cow 


in  one  of  those  lows  and  when,  a  day 
or  so  later,  the  battle  of  Macassar  Straits 
began  going  not  so  well  for  us,  he  first 
began  talking  of  going  into  the  Navy. 

It  was  then  that  his  devoted  gang  really 
gave  it  to  him.  "You  know  how  old  you 
are?"  he  was  asked.  He  thundered  at 
them  that  he  perfectly  well  knew.  He 
was  forty-one  and  so  what.  They  re- 
torted by  saying  the  average  age  of  Navy 
recruits  was  nineteen,  the  average  Army 
recruiting  age  a  year  or  so  older.  In 
other  words,  they  said  brutally,  he'd  be 
surrounded  by  boys  young  enough  to  be 
his  sons  and  did  he  think  that  he  could 
hold  his  own  physically  against  them? 

IT  is  a  strange  phenomenon,  but  any 
'  psychologist  will  tell  you  that  the 
greatest  sense  of  grief  from  a  death  is 
frequently  felt  three  months  after  the 
event.  Gable  hit  this  period  in  mid-April. 
It  was  during  it  that  a  Hollywood  mem- 
ber of  the  Signal  Corps  talked  to  him 
about  the  possibility  of  his  getting  a  com- 
mission in  this  branch  of  the  service. 
Gable  brooded  on  this  in  silence  for  days, 
finally  announced  that  he  now  felt  he 
should  stick  to  acting  unless  Washington 


definitely  called  him  for  some  specific 
war  work.  Actually  Washington  had  al- 
ready let  it  be  known  that  what  it  most 
wanted  of  Gable  was  for  him  to  keep  on 
acting. 

M-G-M  quickly  submitted  a  trio  of 
scripts  to  Gable  for  his  next  picture. 
Interestingly,  the  one  he  chose  to  do 
first  was  one  dealing  with  life-after- 
death,  the  first  essay  he  has  ever  made 
into  the  supernatural.  After  that,  he  goes 
into  a  highly  romantic,  a  most  poetic 
role  in  "The  Sun  Is  My  Undoing." 

But  the  greatest  proof  of  Gable's 
courageous  snap-back  is  the  fact  that 
when  Metro,  who  had  been  sold  on  the 
title  "Somewhere  I'll  Find  You,"  ap- 
proached him  recently  with  the  idea  of 
releasing  his  present  picture  under  that 
original  title  instead  of  the  second-choice 
substitute,  "Red  Light,"  he  was  not  too 
disturbed.  You  may,  after  all,  see  Clark 
Gable  playing  in  "Somewhere  I'll  Find 
You"  and  you  will  know  then  that  he 
has  made  himself  strong  enough  so  that 
he  can  no  longer  be  hurt  by  a  few  un- 
important words. 

Meanwhile  he  has  seen  to  it  that  every 
fan  letter  of  sympathy  that  reached  him— 
and  they  came  in  the  literal  hundreds  of 
thousands — has  been  answered  and  he 
has  begun  to  go  out  a  little  to  the  houses 
of  those  friends  who  understand  him  and 
where  he  can  feel  relaxed.  He  now  goes 
for  dinner  with  Howard  Strickling  and 
his  vivid  wife,  Gail,  or  with  the  Walter 
Langs,  where  he  laughs  at  the  gay  wit 
of  Mrs.  Lang  who  used  to  be  Fieldsie, 
Carole's  closest  friend  and  confidante,  or 
with  Phil  and  Leila  Hyams  Berg.  Phil, 
who  is  his  agent,  and  Leila  whom  he's 
known  ever  since  the  first  day  he  walked 
on  the  Metro  lot. 

One  thing  the  Government  has  promised 
to  let  him  do  (and  he  is  immensely  eager 
to  get  at  it)  and  that  is  to  make  a  series 
of  short  subjects  to  be  shown  to  the 
service  lads.  What  they  will  be  on.  when 
and  where  they  will  be  made,  he  him- 
self doesn't  know  and  he  isn't  asking.  He 
just  wants  to  do  them.  As  for  Bond 
buying,  the  day  after  we  went  into  the 
war,  he  bought  the  full  quota  that  any 
individual  is  entitled  to  buy  in  any  one 
year.  He  got  his  1941  quota  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  his  1942  quota  on  the  second  of 
January.  He's  got  standing  orders  at  his 
bank  to  buy  the  top  limit  for  him  if  at 
any  time  this  ruling  may  change. 

Clark  loved  Carole  with  the  passion 
that  only  a  strong  man  of  temperament, 
intelligence  and  imagination  can  love  the 
woman  who  inspires  the  best  in  him 
She  was  a  superior,  beautiful,  laughing, 
generous  person,  this  Carole,  and  Clark 
knows  he  can  never  replace  her  image 
within  his  heart. 

Yet  he  is,  for  all  that  gleam  in  his  eye. 
for  all  that  persuasive  smile  of  his,  a 
domestic  man,  who  loves  his  home  and 
thus  inevitably,  I  believe,  there  will  be 
another  chapter  to  his  life  story.  And 
like  all  people  who  triumph  over  the 
events  that  could  have  defeated  them, 
he's  coming  out  of  this  stronger  than 
ever. 

Personally  I  like  to  think  about  a  storj" 
he  told  me  years  ago,  about  how.  when  ( 
he  was  first  learning  to  act.  he  had  to  i 
learn  to  smile.  It  wasn't  natural  to  him.  f 
until  one  day  somebody  told  hiin  that 
only  the  brave  smile  well. 

He's  smiling  now,  carefully  and  delib- 
erately, and  he  intends  to  keep  on  smil- 
ing. It's  an  attitude  to  keep  remembering 
these  days  of  1942. 

The  End. 

PHOTOPL.w  combined  with  Movre  mibror  ' 
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"A  whole  weeks  Polish  wear- 
and  not  a  single  chip" 

Vivacious  Mrs.  Stringer  adores  keeping  house  with  her  own 
hands  in  the  New  York  apartment  she  herself  decorated  so 
charmingly.  Adores  Cutex,  too!  Says:  "Even  doing  my  own 
dishes  three  times  a  day,  my  Cutex  Polish  stayed  so  perfect 
I  finally  changed  it  only  because  my  nails  were  too  long!" 
Wear  Cutex  .  .  .  Gingerbread,  Sugar  Plum.  Saddle  Brown, 
Alert  or  Black  Red!  See  how  thrilliugly  their  beauty  lasts 
—and  lasts!  Only  10^  (plus  tax)  in  U.  S. 


Yi>rk 


CUTEX  ENLISTS! 

In  aiKlitioii  to  its  famous 
manicure  preparations,  C.nlex 
is  now  producing  war  mate- 
rials for  the  Government  on  a 
full  wartime  schedule. 


CUTEX 


AUGUST.  1942 


APPLY  2   COATS   FOR   THAT   PROFESSIONAL   LOOK   AND  LONGER  WEAR 
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What  Hollywood  Thinks  of  Gory  Cooper 


(Continued  from  page  39)  go  out  to  the 
location  with  us.  We  were  expected  on 
the  set  about  ten. 

"Gary  didn't  show  up  until  ten-thirty. 
The  driver  tried  to  hurry  him  into  the 
car.  But  Cooper  couldn't  be  stampeded 
and  wanted  to  know,  "Where  do  we  have 
breakfast?'  And  then,  with  everybody 
hopping  around  trying  to  get  him  started, 
he  had  a  nice  quiet  breakfast  of  pretzels 
and  near  beer. 

"It  was  twelve  when  we  arrived  at  the 
field  and  Gary  was  through  with  the 
picture  by  three  and  on  the  train  for 
Hollywood  at  seven.  Figuring  he  was 
all  washed  up  in  pictures,  he  said,  "This 
is  the  shortest  movie  career  a  guy  ever 
had  for  so  long  a  trip.' 

"But  Gary's  career  was  far  from  over. 
His  remarkable  performance  in  the  bit 
in  'Wings'  so  impressed  the  front  office 
that  when  I  got  back  to  Hollywood  he 
was  playing  opposite  Clara  Bow  in 
'Children  Of  Divorce.' 

"There  isn't  a  tough  guy  in  Hollywood 
as  immovable  as  old  Long  Tack,  once  he 
gets  a  notion.  Yet  he's  always  open  to 
suggestions.  You  don't  have  to  be  im- 
portant to  get  his  ear.  He'll  thank  a  bit 
player  or  an  extra  for  a  tip  any  day." 

lEFTY  O'DOUL,  famous  big  league  ball 
^  player  hired  to  coach  Gary  for  his  Lou 
Gehrig  role  in  "Pride  Of  The  Yankees," 
was  eager  to  give  his  opinion 

Lefty  says:  "I  think  Gary  Cooper  is  the 
most  human  human  being  I've  ever 
known.  In  my  baseball  career  I've  met 
a  lot  of  people.  But  not  one  of  them  was 
as  thoroughly  democratic  as  this  lad. 
Unless  it  was  Lou  Gehrig — whom  Gary 
is  so  very  much  like. 

"I  went  up  to  Sun  Valley  with  Cooper. 
He  wanted  to  get  away  to  a  spot  where 
we  could  have  a  good  workout.  But  that 
guy  can't  get  away  from  his  popularity, 
no  matter  where  he  goes. 

"One  day  a  bunch  of  soldiers  showed 
up.  One  of  them,  a  sergeant,  came  over 
to  Gary  and  saluted.  'Regards  from  one 
sergeant  to  another,  Sergeant  York!' 

"Gary  nearly  brained  himself  trying 
to  salute  with  a  bat  in  his  hand.  That 
led  to  the  soldier's  asking  Cooper  if  he 
would  pose  for  a  picture  with  him.  Gary 


did.  With  him  and  with  every  other  fel- 
low in  the  group. 

"Cooper  liked  to  chew  the  fat  with 
Spike,  the  fellow  who  had  charge  of  the 
horses  at  the  hotel.  He  and  Gary  used 
to  work  on  Western  pictures  together  in 
Hollywood.  They'd  talk  about  horses, 
hunting  and  guns.  Cooper  is  crazy  about 
guns.  I  don't  guess  I  can  teach  Gary  to 
field  or  bat  like  Lou  Gehrig,  but  I'll 
gamble  that  the  real  Sergeant  York 
would  have  a  heck  of  a  time  outshooting 
this  long-geared  guy  from  Montana." 

Gary's  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Cooper, 
volunteered  this: 

"When  he  was  a  boy  Frank  (Gary's 
real  name  is  Frank  James  Cooper) 
would  go  off  into  the  hills,  walking  or 
shooting,  with  the  Indian  boys.  We  lived 
on  a  ranch  forty  miles  northwest  of 
Helena  and  the  Indians  who  worked  for 
us  had  children  about  Gary's  age.  Those 
Indians  never  talked  much — and  Frank 
would  spend  hours  with  them  without 
speaking  a  word. 

"Gary  is  miserable  if  he  attracts  at- 
tention. So  he  does  his  charity  work 
by  proxy — through  me.  I  belong  to  more 
charitable  organizations  than  any  other 
woman  out  here.  Because  I'm  acting  for 
Gary,  too.  He  never  speaks  of  the  chari- 
ties, except  to  ask  me,  jokingly,  how  my 
naughty  girls  are.  Fm  interested  in  the 
Minnie  Barton  Home  for  wayward  girls. 
You  know  Gary  has  his  own  quiet  sense 
of  humor." 

So  Boots  Dunlap  says.  Boots  used  to 
work  with  him  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  long  before  Gary  dreamed  of  going 
into  pictures.  Boots  is  a  special  police 
officer  at  Warner  Brothers  studio  and 
still  sees  quite  a  lot  of  his  old  pal. 

"Frank  Cooper  and  I,"  says  Boots, 
"were  gear-jammers  together  in  the 
park.  We  drove  busses  and  spieled  for 
the  tourists.  Frank  worked  there  during 
the  summer  while  he  was  at  Grinnell 
and  we  called  him  'The  Sheik.' 

"Frank  was  a  fine  driver,  but  not  much 
of  a  spieler.  One  fellow  claimed  a  moun- 
tain was  a  better  talker  than  the  string 
bean  that  drove  them — because  you  could 
at  least  get  an  echo  back  from  a  moun- 
tain. 

"One  pair  of  schoolteachers  certainly 


Just  to  prove  a  breath-taking  point  in  the  story  beginning  on  page  56.  Noted 
Photoplay-Movie  Mirror's  Hyman  Fink:  "I  almost  got  a  picture  of  Howard 
Hughes  the  other  night.  Caught  him  with  Lano  Turner  at  the  Little  Troc.  As  soon 
OS  I  walked  in  Hughes  jumped  up,  took  my  camera  away  from  me  and  said,  'Here, 
you  sit  down  next  to  Lano.  You  don't  get  my  picture,  but  I'm  going  to  take  o 
picture  of  you!'  And  he  did.  He  refused  to  go  near  the  table  till  I  left  the 
place!"    Left  to  right:  Lana's  mother,  Ben  Cole,  her  manager,  Lana  and  Fink 


got  their  money's  worth,  though.  They 
came  back  all  excited  about  the  fascinat- 
ing young  fellow  that  drove  them.  This 
young  fellow  had  told  them  about  being 
born  near  Cody,  but  never  getting  into 
town  until  he  was  seventeen.  "When  we 
asked  them  who  the  driver  was  they 
pointed  to  Frank — leaning  up  against  a 
post  and  chewing  a  straw.  He  never 
cracked  a  smile  and  looked  as  innocent 
as  a  prairie  dog,  though  he'd  gorie  to 
school  in  England  and  managed  to  get 
around  the  country  pretty  well.  He  said 
the  teachers  had  roweled  him  till  he  had 
to  tell  'em  something.  And  when  Frank 
decided  to  tell — he  told." 

lOEL  McCREA,  one  of  Gary's  closest 
•J  friends,  says  the  most  satisfying  thing 
about  Gary  is  the  fact  that  he  never 
changes  but  is  always  the  same  esisy- 
going,  friendly,  understanding  pal. 

At  the  time  we  asked  Joel  to  tell  us 
about  Gary  for  this  story,  however,  he 
had  a  grievance  against  Cooper.  He 
complained  that  "Long  Tack"  wasn't  liv- 
ing up  to  his  end  of  a  bargain. 

It  seems  that  a  long  time  ago  Goldwyn 
studio  made  a  cutaway  coat  for  Joel  to 
wear  in  a  picture.  Soon  thereafter,  Gary 
had  need  for  such  a  coat  and  bor- 
rowed it. 

As  Joel  and  Gary  are  as  alike  physi- 
cally as  they  are  mentally,  it  was  a  per- 
fect fit.  So  from  that  time  on  either  of 
the  two  who  had  use  for  the  coat  wore  it. 

Then  Joel  had  need  of  it  in  "The  Palm 
Beach  Story."  But  when  he  called  for  the 
coat  he  was  told  Gary  had  ruined  it 
during  the  making  of  "Ball  Of  Fire." 
So  Joel  was  being  fitted  for  a  new  coat — 
and  claimed  that  Gary  ought  to  be  at  the 
tailor's  instead  of  him. 

But  what  Joel  didn't  know  was  how 
his  coat  happened  to  be  ruined.  Irving 
Fine,  the  publicity  unit  man  for  the  pic- 
ture "Ball  Of  Fire,"  told  that. 

"One  day  we  were  shooting  on  location, 
up  at  Sherwood  Forest.  So  Gary  took 
a  rifle-  to  get  in  a  little  hunting.  We 
used  Gary  until  late  afternoon.  Ther 
he  grabbed  his  gun  and  set  off — dresspc 
in  the  cutaway  coat  and  a  high  hat. 

"In  an  hour  or  so  he  was  back  again- 
looking  stranger  than  ever.  His  hat  wa.- 
gone  and  his  coat  was  in  shreds.  Whik 
he  was  prowling  through  the  woods  he 
somehow  knocked  a  hornets'  nest  ou' 
of  a  tree.  He  knew  he  could  lose  tht 
stinging  pests  by  running  through 
bushes.  In  doing  that  he  also  lost  mos" 
of  the  cutaway  coat.  Fortunately,  wt 
didn't  need  it  any  more  in  the  picture. 

Unfortunately,  Joel  McCrea  did! 

"j  GOT  a  squawk  about  him,"  volun- 
'  teered  the  man  who  cleans  up  around 
the  stage.  "You  ought  to  see  his  dressing 
room  since  he's  taken  up  carving.  I  have 
to  wade  in  shavings  up  to  my  knees." 

"Yeah — you  got  a  squawk."  jeered 
Irving  Sindler.  Goldwyn  property  mar. 
"Who's  the  guy  that's  been  getting  the 
carpenters  to  give  Coop  the  best  wood" 
You  have.  Say.  you'd  clean  up  shavings 
up  to  your  neck  and  like  it,  if  Coop  did 
the  whittling." 

The  other's  grin  indicated  Sindler 
wasn't  far  off. 

""I'll  tell  you  this."  Sindler  continued. 
"'Coop  doesn't  make  any  fuss  about  wha'. 
he's  going  to  do  for  you,  but  he  always 
delivers.  And  all  the  while  he's  so  un- 
assuming." 

Unassuming  is  about  as  good  a  one- 
word  description  as  can  be  written  of 
Gary  Cooper.  And  it  is  also  the  reaso:". 
for  tiis  popularitv  with  all  ages  and  sexes. 
The  End 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  MraRC! 


Try  ACTIVE-LATHER  FACIALS  for  30  days 


"It's  Romance  — love  — that  any 
woman  really  wants,"  this  famous 
beauty  says.  And  shows  you  how 
she  cares  for  her  own  million- 
dollar  skin.  Try  this  gentle  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  Facial  — let  it  help 
you  win  the  soft  appealing  com- 
plexion beauty  that  wins  Romance 
—and  holds  it! 


PAT  DRV  miH 

A  SOFT  TOWEL 

NOW  yOUR  SKIN 
FEELS  SMOOTHER, 
HAS  SUCH  A  FRESH 

LOOK. LOVELY 
■  SKIN  WINS  ! 


9  out  off  10  ^ 

Screen  Stars  use  it] 


COLUMBIA  PICTURES  STAR 


2% 


4UCUST,  1942 
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Highroad  to  Hollywood 


(Continued  jrom  page  52)  have  luncheon 
with  Miss  Marie,  the  fashion  editor.  She 
wants  to  talk  about  stills  of  you  for  the 
magazines."  . 

Julie  assured  Sophie  she  would  be  in 
the  commissary  by  one.  And  then  she 
dared  to  mention  something  very  much 
upon  her  mind. 

"Do  you  suppose  there's  any  chance, 
she  began,  "for  me  to  see  some  Holly- 
wood houses?    I  promised  a  ...  a  con- 
tractor friend  back  home  that  I'd  tell  him 
about  them,"  she  explained. 

"If  you  mean  the  red-haired  contractor 
who  bade  you  farewell  with  an  orchid," 
Sophie  smiled,  "Bettina  told  me  all  about 
it.  We'll  see  what  we  can  cook  up." 

She   reached   for   her   telephone  and 
called  the  Fashion  Department. 

"Miss  Marie,"  she  was  presently  say- 
ing, "I've  just  asked  Julie  Burnette  to 
meet  you  in  the  commissary  at  one 
o'clock.  And  don't  you  think  it  would 
lend  a  nice  note  to  her  fashion  shots  if 
they  were  made  in  the  homes  of  the 
stars?  Say  on  Miss  de  Havilland's  sun 
deck  and  in  Jim  Cagney's  playroom  and 
beside  Bette  Davis's  oval  swimming  pool? 
.  .  .  You'll  arrange  it?  Good." 

"That  should  take  care  of  your  con- 
tractor," Sophie  remarked,  as  she  re- 
placed the  receiver  .  .  .  "Now  run  along 
to  the  Wardrobe  Department." 

Julie  made  her  way  across  the  little 
park  with  its  fountain  and  vivid  flower 
beds,  thinking  back  to  less  than  one  week 
ago  when  she  had  been  just  a  fifteen- 
dollar-a-week  theater  usher  in  Glad- 
stone, Ohio,  with  Hollywood  and  all  its 
glamour  only  something  to  dream  about! 

I T  may  have  been  the  thrill  of  her  ward- 
I  robe  fitting,  or  it  may  have  been  that 
she  wasn't  yet  quite  sure  of  her  direc- 
tions about  the  lot,  but  after  she  had 
finished  fitting  costumes  and  was  on  her 
way  to  meet  Sophie  and  Miss  Marie  in 
the  commissary,  she  found  herself  hope- 
lessly lost,  found  herself,  in  fact,  outside 
the  studio  gates  rather  than  inside.' 

With  twenty  minutes  to  spare  she  was 
about  to  locate  the  main  entrance,  there 
to  talk  her  way  in  again,  when  she  heard 
her  name  excitedly  shouted  out  from 
across  the  street.    Scott  Hendricks! 

The  girls  were  as  overjoyed  to  see 
each  other  as  though  they  had  been 
friends  for  a  lifetime!  Indeed  it  seemed 
(dl  of  a  lifetime  since  they  had  bidden 
each  other  good-by  in  Chicago. 

Scott  had  arrived  this  morning  and  had 
gone  directly  to  Castle  Argyle  where  she 
had  found  the  key  to  Apartment  706,  left 
for  her  by  Julie.  She  had  been  in  Holly- 
wood but  a  brief  four  hours,  but  had 
already  found  out  enough  about  the 
problems  attendant  upon  becoming  an 
extra  in  pictures,  to  feel  that  it  would 
be  simple,  by  comparison,  to  try  becoming 
Grand  Mogul  of  Siam! 

The  first  shock,  so  Scott  relayed,  had 
been  her  discovery  that  in  order  to  work 
in  pictures,  even  as  the  most  insignificant 
extra,  it  was  necessary  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  to  the 
tune  of  fifty  dollars  membership  fee  and 
four  dollar  first-quarter  dues.  Once  you 
managed  the  complicated  requirements 
for  this,  you  were  expected,  as  an  extra 
in  good  standing,  to  telephone  Central 
Casting  at  fifteen-minute  intervals  from 
five  a.m.  to  eleven  p.m.  every  day,  upon 
the  slim  prospect  that  sometime  the  an- 
swering operator  would  change  her  me- 
chanical reply  of  "No  work,"  to  the 
information  that  you  were  to  report  at 
one  of  the  studios  for  a  day's  engagement. 
But  there  seemed  small  chance  ever  to 


get  as  far  as  the  telephone  calls,  for,  since 
there  were  already  seven  thousand  regis- 
tered extras,  admittance  to  the  Guild 
seemed  all  but  impossible.  Not  only  must 
your  photograph,  your  personality,  your 
acting  experience  and  your  ability  in 
general  be  approved  by  the  Board,  but  as 
a  preface  even  to  this,  it  was  required 
that  you  have  at  least  three  letters  from 
studios  recommending  you  as  so  excep- 
tional that  pictures  would  be  better  off 
if  you  were  part  of  them. 

SO  there  it  is,"  Scott  said  to  Julie,  con- 
tinuing the  story  that  night  when  the 
two  girls  were  curled  up  on  the  great  soft 
davenport  in  Castle  Argyle's  living  room. 
"You  can't  get  work  in  pictures  without 
letters  from  the  studios  saying  that  you 
are  exceptional,  and  the  studios  can't  pos- 
sibly know  you  are  exceptional,  until  you 
have  worked  in  pictures!  The  whole 
thing  seems  impossible,"  she  declared, 
"unless,  as  in  a  case  like  yours,  some 
studio  makes  a  real  bid  for  you.  Never- 
theless," she  added  with  spirit,  "I  didn't 
come  to  Hollywood  for  the  fun.  It  will 
be  a  long,  cold  day  before  I  give  up!" 

So  today  became  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row became  the  next  day,  discourage- 
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ment  and  disillusion  combined  with 
bright  hope. 

For  Scott  there  was  the  joyful  surprise 
of  discovering  one  chance  for  admittance 
to  the  Guild  which  she  had  not  at  first 
comprehended.  It  seemed  that  extras 
were  desired  in  every  trick  profession  so 
that  any  director's  call,  however  ex- 
traordinary, might  be  filled. 

Since  there  were  girl  unicycle  riders, 
girl  stagecoach  drivers,  girl  net-fall  spe- 
cialists, girl  herders  of  wild  cattle,  etc., 
etc.,  ad  infinitum,  it  seemed  far  from 
likely,  on  first  thought,  that  anybody 
could  offer  any  trick  which  would  be  a 
new  one.  But  strangely  enough  this  small 
possibility  became  Scott's  opportunity, 
for  having  spent  her  childhood  in  Swit- 
zerland, she  was  an  old  hand  at  ski  jump- 
ing, a  qualification  which,  in  view  of  her 
sex,  did  indeed  accomplish  the  impossible, 
and  win  her  the  coveted  membership. 

She  realized  only  too  well  that  this  was 
just  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  weary 
routine  but  even  so  it  was  a  beginning, 
and  with  renewed  spirit  she  entered  into 
the  business  of  dialing  Garfield  3711  at 
fifteen-minute  intervals  every  day. 

Meanwhile,  reporting  daily  at  the  War- 
ner lot,  Julie  became  ever  more  eager 
to  become  part  of  this  world  of  make- 
believe.  Each  day  upon  the  set  found  her 
daring  to  feel  more  sure  that  she  was 
going  to  win  the  coveted  chance  to  be- 


come an  actress  under  contract,  in  line 
for  small  roles  and  traveling  by  this 
route  to  bigger  ones.  She  began  to  dream 
of  it  in  no  indefinite  terms,  especially 
when  Mr.  Trilling  informed  her  that  she 
was  to  stay  on  for  a  few  weeks  of  special 
coaching  in  Sophie  Rosenstein's  classes. 

KJ  OW  and  then  she  let  Scott  share  one 
'  of  Tod's  letters.  She  had  long  since 
displayed  his  picture. 

"Nice  and  tall,"  Scott  had  commented. 
"And  sandy  hair  is  my  favorite  for  a  man. 
Are  you  engaged  to  him?" 

"Well,  I  ...  I  don't  know,"  Julie  had 
replied  honestly  enough.  She  had  been 
doing  a  good  deal  of  thinking  lately 
about  how  she  would  fit  her  old  life  and 
her  new  one  together:  in  other  words, 
what  did  she  want  to  do  about  marrying 
Tod?  But  it  was  quite  true  that  he  had 
never  actually  asked  her;  she  was  simply 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was  taking 
it  for  granted! 

Meanwhile,  there  was  Curt  Melbourne; 
the  joy  of  flower  boxes  bearing  his  card, 
the  fun  of  dinner  dates,  his  interest  al- 
ways frankly  flattering,  his  eyes  saying 
more  than  eyes  had  ever  said  to  her 
before.  .  .  . 

And  so  winter  became  spring.  And  one 
noontime  Miss  Bette  Davis  dropped  in  at 
the  portrait  gallery  to  pick  up  a  pair  of 
gloves  she  had  left  there  the  day  before. 

"I  was  sorry  to  hear  about  Julie."  she 
said  to  Curt.  "Too  bad  she  isn't  to  remain 
on  the  lot  .  .  .  she's  a  sweet  youngster." 

Curt  didn't  know  what  Miss  Davis 
meant.  After  a  moment  he  asked  her. 

"I  thought  you  would  have  heard."  she 
replied.  "In  Steve  Trilling's  office  just 
now,  they  were  arranging  for  her  to  be 
returned  home.  It  seems  they  have  hoped 
the  Studio  Theater  classes  would  develop 
her  sense  of  emotion  and  her  ability  to 
act,  but  it  hasn"t  seemed  to  work  out. " 

Suddenly  Curt's  door  opened  and  Julie 
stood  upon  the  threshold,  no  tears  in  her 
eyes  for  the  first  long  second,  then  they 
came  with  a  rush! 

"Hi  there.  Missy,"  Curt  said  with  his 
usual  grin.  "Looking  for  a  nice  big  hand- 
kerchief?" He  hastened  to  produce  one, 
as  he  went  to  meet  her.  "Glad  you  csime 
straight  to  your  Uncle  Curtis.  I've  just 
heard  the  news." 

"You  must  think  I'm  a  terrible  baby 
to  be  crying  about  it."  Julie  apologized. 

"I,  for  one,  don't  think  so,"  Bette  Davis 
assured  her.  "But  in  your  case  how  can 
Hollywood  possibly  be  important?  Didn't 
you  tell  me  about  a  chap  in  Ohio  who's 
building  your  ideas  into  a  house?  I  know 
of  but  one  reason  why  a  young  man  asks 
a  lady  to  design  his  house,"  she  said  with 
her  vivacious  smile. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  give  up,"  Julie 
declared.  "If  it  s  true  that  an  actress 
learns  emotion  by  shedding  tears,  I'm  im- 
proving by  the  minute.'' 

"But  can't  you  improve  in  Ohio?"  Miss 
Davis  suggested  .  .  .  "Just  last  night  I 
was  thinking  about  how  California  has  no 
springtime;  no  crocuses  or  pussywillows. 
Each  year  I  hate  to  be  missing  them. 
Would  you  like  to  come  over  on  the  set 
with  me?''  she  invited.  "I  don't  imagine 
you've  had  lunch.  I'll  send  for  some." 
But  it  was  Curt  who  replied. 
"I  think  I'd  like  her  to  stay  here  for 
a  while,  if  you  don't  mind."  he  said. 
"There  are  one  or  two  things  id  like  to 
say  about  Hollywood  versus  Ohio." 

Romantic  proposal?  Fatherly  advice? 
What  ix  Curt  going  to  say  to  Julie  in 
this  crisis?  Continue  this  exciting  trtie- 
to-lije  story  in 
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joy  when  your  hands  are  hard  at  work. 
And  the  fact  that  you  get  this  superlative 
finger-tip  cosmetic  for  only  10^  — that's 
a  big  help,  too,  when  you're  buying  War 
Bonds.  So  keep  'em  pretty  with  Dura-Gloss! 
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20  9 

(Continued  from  page  29)  on  the  knees 
of  the  gods,  as  those  things  always  are. 

2.  Why  does  Lana  Turner  go  in  for 
musiciayis? 

Well,  that's  a  lot  of  eyewash.  Lana 
doesn't  care  whether  they  play  a  trumpet, 
clarinet,  beat  a  drum,  write  music,  or 
sell  insurance.  She  just  likes  men.  Let 
me  add,  attractive  men.  In  one  week 
she's  reported  to  have  been  engaged  to 
four  different  men  and  to  have  "eloped" 
with  two  others.  No  one  can  tell  what 
she's  going  to  do,  not  even  Lana.  There 
is  an  impulsive  child  of  nature  if  I  ever 
saw  one.  Maybe  that's  what  makes  her 
so  attractive  on  the  screen.  Take  the 
matter  of  the  color  of  her  hair.  The 
studio  had  a  heck  of  a  time  keeping  it 
the  same  for  the  duration  of  one  picture. 
Then  her  clothes.  She  loved  red.  Her 
fire-wagon  automobile  matched  her 
blouse.  Well,  that's  all  kid  stuff,  but 
that's  what  she  is.  And  here  we  go  on 
the  supposition  that  she's  grown  up.  Give 
any  kid  all  the  money  she  wants,  all  the 
publicity,  the  finest  parts,  all  the  greatest 
stars  in  the  movies  to  play  opposite  and 
the  adulation  of  millions  of  fans — and 
what  can  you  expect?  Anybody's  head 
would  be  turned.  But  give  Lana  time — 
she'll  settle  down.  Maybe  with  a  string 
of  ex-husbands,  but  she  wouldn't  be  the 
first  one  to  do  that,  either. 

Will  Paulette  Goddard  continue  her 

upward  climb? 
Who's    to    stop    her?     Certainly  not 
Paulette.     Certainly     not     her  studio. 
They've  given  her  a  new  contract.  And 
certainly  not  Paulette's  ambition. 

4.  Why  didn't  Orson  Welles  marry 
Dolores  Del  Rio? 

I  may  be  just  an  old  meanie,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  difference  in  their  ages  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Isn't  she  eleven 
years  older  than  he  is?  And  up  to  now, 
she's  had  a  very  full  life.  Orson  is  really 
just  beginning  his  and  no  one  knows  it 
better  than  Orson. 

5.  What's  happened  to  the  career  of 
Don  Ameche? 

I  wish  you'd  tell  me! 

6.  Why  is  Dorothy  Lamour  always  in 
love  but  not  mari-ied? 

Offhand,  it  would  look  like  the  sad 
case  of  the  girl  who's  "always  a  brides- 
maid but  never  a  bride" — for  one  or  an- 
other of  the  unhappy  reasons  the  mag- 
azine ads  are  always  telling  us  about. 
But,  of  course,  you  can  take  one  look 
at  Dottie  and  quickly  dismiss  that  angle. 
And  it's  not  because  she's  "a  girl  that 
men  forget"  either.  Dorothy's  beaux  are 
as  persistent  as  all  get-out  and  the  way 
they  feel  about  Dottie  I  don't  think 
there's  a  one  of  'em  that  would  object 
to  being  "Mr.  Dottie  Lamour"  if  Dottie 
would  just  say  "Yes."  And  still  those 
wedding  bells  don't  ring.  Here's  how  I 
dope  it  out.  Everybody's  fond  of  Dottie. 
She's  a  sweet  kid — and  she's  still  a  kid 
emotionally.  Sure,  she's  fond  of  men. 
She  likes  masculine  attention,  all  the 
little  romantic  trimmings — flowers,  moon- 
light, soft  music,  et  cetera.  These  are 
the  things  she  loves — not  any  partic- 
ular man  who  provides  them.  And  as 
long  as  a  romance  stays  at  this  stage, 
Dottie 's  happy  as  a  lark.  But  when  her 
beau  gets  to  the  serious  stage  and  wants 
her  to  face  such  practical  problems  as 
managing  a  home,  hiring  servants,  com- 
munity property  details,  he  brings  her 
down  to  earth  with  a  dull  and  sickening 
thud  that  spoils  her  dream — and  romance 
flies  out  the  window.  You  see,  Dottie's 
had  many  responsibilities  and  hardships 
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and  was  cheated  out  of  those  carefree 
schoolgirl  romances.  She  frankly  enjoys 
the  life  her  money  makes  possible  for  her 
and  she's  probably  making  up  now  for 
what  she  missed.  It's  ten  to  one  that  Dot- 
tie  can't  go  on  like  this  forever.  One  of 
these  days  the  right  man  will  come  along 
and  say,  "That's  all  very  well,  my  girl, 
but  it's  time  you  settled  down,  and  I'm 
the  guy  you're  settling  with."  Dottie  will 
love  it! 

y  Why  won't  Ginger  Rogers  wear 
make-up  on  the  screen? 
Well,  if  you  had  a  lot  of  freckles  and 
photographed  like  a  kid  of  twelve,  would 
you  sit  down  before  a  mirror  at  seven- 
thirty  in  the  morning  and  have  your  face 
all  smeared  up  with  grease  and  powder? 
No,  you  bet  you  wouldn't.  Neither  would 
I.  But  I  can't  get  away  with  it.  They  get 
a  look  at  this  old  puss  and  say,  "Cover  it 
up,  boys,  and  try  to  make  it  look  young." 
And  here  Ginger,  who's  of  age,  mind  you, 
puts  nothing  on  hers  and  looks  twelve! 

8.  Why  does  Vic  Mature  think  he's  a 
genius? 

I'll  bite.  Why??? 

9.  What  happened  to  the  Hedy  La- 
marr-George  Montgomery  romance? 

Well,  plenty.  In  the  first  place,  George 
has  a  very  large  family  to  support  on 
a  very  small  salary  and  while  he's  young 
and  good-looking,  he's  just  about  as  so- 
phisticated as  your  Aunt  Fanny  (no  ref- 
erence to  any  living  person)  and  Hedy's 
been  around  plenty.  She's  been  brought 
up  on  luxury,  had  every  whim  satisfied. 
Hedy's  a  home  girl  up  to  a  certain  point 
— she's  also  a  good  business  woman. 
The  fact  that  the  night  they  broke  their 
engagement  she  went  right  back  to  dining 
with  John  Howard  shows  that  her  heart 
is  'still  intact.  If  there's  any  torch  being 
carried  it's  not  clutched  in  her  pretty 
little  hand. 

10.  Will  Jean  Gabin  and  Marlene  Die- 
trich marry? 

Well,  will  they?  Go  on,  tell  me!  I 
dare  you. 

11.  Will  Ann  Sothern  marry  Bob 
Sterling? 

Well,  she  has  practically  a  year  to  wait 
for  her  final  divorce.  By  that  time  he'll 
be  well  incorporated  into  the  Army 
and,  by  that  time,  anything  could  have 
happened.  If  she  were  free  to  marry  him 
now,  I  think  there'd  be  wedding  bells. 
But  a  year  from  now — oh,  baby!  Wouldn't 
I  like  to  know! 

/2.  Will  Teresa  Wright  be  a  star? 

Definitely  yes.  She's  one  of  the  finest 
young  players  I've  seen.  She  had  sense 
enough  to  turn  down  picture  offers  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  because  Sam  Goldwyn 
was  on  a  sitdown  strike  with  United 
Artists  and  wasn't  making  pictures — and 
she  wanted  to  be  under  his  management. 
He  saw  her  first  in  "Life  With  Father"; 
but  she  waited  until  he  produced  "The 
Little  Foxes,"  which  gave  her  the  part 
she  wanted.  Her  performance  in  "Mrs. 
Miniver"  is  something  to  shout  about  and 
even  Gary  Cooper,  fine  actor  that  he  is, 
had  to  do  some  real  trouping  to  keep  up 
with  her  Mrs.  Lou  Gehrig. 

13.  Why  does  Katharine  Hepburn  keep 
Hollywood  guessing? 

Because  Katharine  has  the  kind  of  a 
brain  that  clicks  even  while  she's  sleep- 
ing. And  we've  been  lying  out  in  the 
noonday  sun  so  long  that  ours  don't 
even  work  sometimes  while  we're  awake. 
Then,  too,  Katharine's  a  lady  born,  and 
that  always  intrigues  Hollywood. 


>nswer  I 

14.  Why  does  Bob  Hope  advertise 
Madeleine  Carroll  instead  of  our  native 
beauties? 

Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  I'r  i 
going  to  answer  this  one  if  I  can.  Firsti 
I  think,  it's  because  she  is  a  prett;^ 
woman — and,  of  course,  no  one  in  Holly-I 
wood  hates  publicity.  Whatever  Bob'J 
reason  for  starting  the  gag  in  the  firsq 
place,  it's  made  her  one  of  the  best-knowiJ 
women  in  America.  ] 

15.  Will  Madeleine  Carroll  marry  Stir-\ 
ling  Hayden?  ] 

I  don't  think  so.  Stirling's  young,  hand-j 
some,  virile  and  impressionable — and  got] 
such  an  inferiority  complex  when  he! 
became  an  actor  that  he  walked  out  on  ai 
contract  which  contained  everything.  ^ 
What  the  war  will  do  to  him,  no  one 
can  tell.  But  it's  going  to  take  an  abid- 
ing love  and  a  great  deal  of  tenderness 
for  those  two  to  reach  the  altar. 

16.  Why  will  Bette  Davis  play  any- 
thing, no  matter  how  hideous  the  role 
makes  her  look? 

Because,  my  friends,  Bette  Davis  is  ar. 
actress.  She'd  rather  act  than  eat.  And 
anyone  with  that  instinct  will  sink  hei 
own  personality  into  a  good  part,  jus' 
for  the  feeling  of  pure  joy  she  gets. 

17.  Why  is  Norma  Shearer  about  to 
retire? 

Is  she? 

Why  does  Veronica  Lake  wear  that 
lock  of  hair  over  one  eye? 
I  can  understand  why  she  did  at  the 
start  of  her  career.  If  you  want  to  crack 
Hollywood's  shell,  you  have  to  do  some- 
thing startling  to  make  people  notice 
you.  The  gags  that  movie-struck  kid<^ 
have  thought  up  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  right  people  out  here  are  too  nu- 
merous and  bizarre  to  describe.  'Veronica 
was  accustomed  to  using  her  bean.  She 
figured  out  that  it's  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  trick  that  often  tilrns  the  deal— 
and  what  could  be  simpler  than  letting 
her  hair  fall  down  as  nature  made  it, 
with  a  lock  covering  one  eye?  In  a  town 
where  glamour  gu'ls  are  always  outdoing 
each  other  with  elaborate  hair-dos,  such 
simplicity  as  this  was  as  startling  as  an 
air-raid  siren — and  got  as  quick  atten- 
tion. But  Veronica's  got  herself  estab- 
lished now.  She  proved  her  mettle  in  "I 
Wanted  Wings."  We  all  know  who  she  is 
and  like  what  she  can  do.  So  why  Ccin't 
she  relax  and  be  herself? 

19.  Why  isn't  Olivia  de  Havilland  the 
big  star  her  sister  Joan  Fontaine  is? 

In  the  first  place,  Joan's  been  the  luck- 
iest girl  who  ever  came  to  Hollywood. 
Let's  count  the  parts  she's  had,  after  she 
was  dubbed  a  failure:  The  only  really 
sympathetic  part  in  "The  'Women." 
amongst  a  bevy  of  meowing  cats;  "Re- 
becca": "Suspicion";  "This  Above  All''. 
"The  Constant  Nymph":  and,  coming  up. 
"Jane  Eyre."  Any  one  of  those  would 
make  any  girl  a  star,  if  she  had  the 
vestige  of  good  looks  and  a  grain  of 
ability.  Joan's  got  them  all  in  quick  suc- 
cession and  can  act,  too.  True,  Olivia 
hasn't  done  badly.  She's  had  Melanie  in 
"Gone  With  The  Wind,"  "Hold  Back  The 
Dawn" — and,  with  that,  she  got  Charles 
Boyer.  But  sister  Joan  got  Brian  Aheme 
as  a  husband.  You  just  watch  Olivia's 
smoke  when  she  gets  a  husband. 

20.  What  woidd  happen  to  Hollywood 
if  Mickey  Mouse,  Plufo,  Dumbo  and 
Bambi  got  caught  in  the  draft? 

Brother,  my  tears  would  form  a 
Niagara  and  blot  out  all  these  words— 
and  then  vou'd  have  no  story! 

The  End 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirror 


Speak  for  Yourself 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

When  I  go  to  a  movie,  I  try  to  see 
just  what  it  is  that  gives  each  actress 
her  poise  and  charm. 

I'm  interested  in  how  the  actress  looks 
when  she  walks,  when  she  sits  down, 
or  when  she  simply  stands.  How  does 
she  carry  her  purse?  What  does  she 
do  with  her  hands? 

The  movie  stars  make  charming  pres- 
entations of  the  right  styles,  the  proper 
make-up  and  coiffures. 

In  the  better  pictures,  I  hear  the  right 
kind  of  pronunciation  and  diction. 

In  short,  every  movie  has  become,  for 
me,  a  double  feature — a  source  of  en- 
tertainment and  a  source  of  knowledge. 
Thelma  Porter  McMinn, 

Canyon,  Tex. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
Come  On,  Boys,  Get  Together! 

A  M  writing  this  information  for  Myrna 
Loy  to  notify  her  that  after  a  tei'rific 
balloting  session  held  here  by  my  bud- 
dies, we  have  nominated  Myrna  Loy 
as  our  favorite  actress.  By  a  large  ma- 
jority Miss  Loy  easily  defeated  Dorothy 
Lamour,  Lana  Turner,  Betty  Grable, 
Claudette  Colbert  and  Ann  Sheridan.  I 
did  plenty  of  campaigning  on  my  part 
to  prove  how  much  Myrna  Loy  is  su- 
oerior  to  all  these  glamour  girls  (?).  I 
nyself  have  been  a  Myrna  Loy  fan  for 
en  years — that's  when  I  first  got  a  crush 
)n  the  very  charming  ex-Montana  dam- 
sel. She  ought  to  know  about  this  "silent 
ove"  of  mine  for  her.  I  regret  that  it's 
lot  possible  for  me  to  see  Myrna  Loy 
jind  tell  her  how  much  I  admire  her. 
J  Pvt.  Jack  Bark, 

j  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 

i 

J  Here's  another  point  of  view: 

\  $1.00  PRIZE 

'a  S  a  buck  private  in  the  United  States 
'  Army,  I've  had  a  chance  to  see  first- 
icind  what  sort  of  movie  tastes  United 
States  service  men  have.  Do  you  know 
i^ho  is  the  Army's  favorite  actress?  No, 
lot  Ann  Sheridan  (although  she  is  well 
iked)  but  none  other  than  Joan  Davis! 
ler  brand  of  comedy  is  an  effective  cure 
or  loneliness  and  homesickness  which 
re  prevalent  in  many  Army  camps, 
loldier  boys  like  to  have  fun;  the  type  of 
icture  Joan  Davis  appears  in  is  the  an- 

'  wer. 

So  Joan  Davis  rates  a  twenty-four-gun 
alute  from  every  Army  camp! 

Pvt.  Anthony  Perry, 
PI  San  Jose,  Cal. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

)  OOR  stupid  Hollywood!  What,  pray 
tell  me,  is  the  matter  with  an  industry 
lat  looks  down  its  nose  at  a  really  po- 
!ntial  star  like  Robert  Stack  and  tries 
)  cram  swell-head  Mature  down  our 
iroats. 

Whit  L.  Gallman, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

JAORE  of  Betty  Grable   in  dramatic 
"*  roles!    Ginger  Rogers,  after  switch- 
ig  from  dancing  to  dramatic  parts,  won 
le  Academy  Award.      Why  not  give 
rable  this  opportunity? 

Evelyn  Kelly, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


I'm  Going 
BacktoFELS-NAPTHA... 


.  .  .  .  Dad's  shirts  lasted  longer  than  this.  They  stayed  white, 
too.  Mother  always  used  FELS-NAPTHA  soap  .  .  .  can't  re- 
member why  I  changed  .  .  .  too  much  bargain-hunting,  I 
guess.  Well,  this  shirt's  no  bargain,  now  .  .  . 

the  Golden  Naptha  Soap" 

The  way  things  are  today,  golden  Fels-Naptha  Soap  is,  more  than 
ever,  a  real  bargain.  There's  no  better — or  safer — way  to  dislodge 
ground-in  grime,  or  remove  destructive  perspiration  stains.  The 
Fels  combination  of  gentle  naptha  and  richer  golden  soap  does 
a  thorough  job — in  a  jiffy — without  harsh,  ruinous  rubbing. 
This  young  woman  will  find  Fels-Naptha  a  better  soap 
than  she  remembers.  Making  richer  suds.  Making  them 
quicker.  More  helpful  in  reducing 
the  wear  and  tear  of  washday  .  .  . 
By  the  way — have  you  tried 
today's  Fels-Naptha  Soap.-* 


Golden baror Golden  chips_FELS'NAPTHA  bonishesTottleTale  Gray" 
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They  All  Kissed  the  Bride 


LUXURIOUS  SECURE  FOR 


-wninrFmERBOOYmcuM 

OF  fJCE  POWM  '^^^ 

"lady  who  forgot.  arspw 


Cashmere  Bouquet 
Taleum  Powder 

A  Member  of  Cat/im«re  Bouquef — 
fhm  Royal  Family  of  Buaufy  Preparationt 


(Continued  jrom  page  42)  continued  to 
drink  it  until  the  sound  of  babbling  voices 
told  him  that  the  ceremony  was  over. 
Suddenly  through  the  doorway  he  saw 
the  ominous  figure  of  the  detective  he  had 
punched.  Bidding  the  bartender  a  hasty 
good-by,  he  made  his  way  into  the  foyer 
where  the  guests  were  forming  in  line 
to  kiss  the  bride.  Unobtrusively  he 
slipi>ed  into  line,  watching  the  detective 
approach  Margaret  for  further  instruc- 
tions. When  the  moving  queue  deposited 
him  in  front  of  Vivian,  she  kissed  him 
automatically. 

The  kiss  came  as  a  complete  surprise, 
but  after  the  first  shock  he  began  to 
enjoy  it.  For  long  moments  he  held  the 
bride  in  his  arms,  kissing  her  thoroughly. 
When  he  released  her  at  last,  he  saw 
that  the  detective  was  still  waiting  for 
him  and  he  hastily  stepped  back  into 
line  again. 

Margaret  placed  a  restraining  hand  on 
the  detective's  arm. 

"I  think  I  know  who  he  is,"  she  said 
grimly,  watching  him  approach  the  bride 
again. 

This  time  his  kiss  left  Vivian  breath- 
less and  the  rest  of  the  guests  buzzing 
with  shocked  surprise. 

"I  know  I  know  who  he  is,"  Margaret 
decided.  "A  hoodlum  named  Joe." 

Efficiently  she  instructed  her  maid  to 
bring  "Joe"  to  her  upstairs  sitting  room; 
gave  brief  orders  to  the  detective  and 
went  on  ahead  to  prepare  some  marked 
money  with  which  to  buy  back  the 
letters  Vivian  had  written. 

AS  "Joe"  entered  the  room,  the  now- 
familiar  sensations  seized  her  again. 
"I  asked  you  up  here  because  .  .  ." 
she  began  desperately. 

He  came  close  to  her.  "Why,  Baby," 
he  murmured,  "I  didn't  know  you  cared! 
Is  it  pKJssible  you  feel  the  way  I  do?" 

"I  don't  even  know  how  you  feel,"  she 
pointed  out  frostily. 

"I  feel  as  though  one  of  M.  J.  Drew's 
trucks  hit  me — you  know,  the  big  ones." 

"The  Drew  trucks  don't  hit  anybody; 
we  have  the  lowest  accident  rate  in  the 
country,"  defended  Margaret  indignantly. 

"1  like  loyalty  in  my  women,  even 
when  it's  loyalty  to  M.  J.  Drew,"  he 
applauded.  "Why,  I'm  even  prepared  to 
like  her.  After  all,  the  old  flufT  brought 
us  together.  But  why  discuss  that  tired 
character?" 

He  came  closer  to  Margaret  and  she 
backed  away,  flinging  the  package  of 
money  at  him. 

"Here's  your  money!" 
He    looked    at    it,    bewildered.  "My 
money?  Why,  there's  a  thousand  dollars 
here." 

"And  that's  all  you're  going  to  get!" 

"You're  making  a  mistake.  Baby,"  he 
told  her  softly.  Margaret  moved  further 
away. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"What  does  any  man  want?"  She 
backed  up  against  the  door  and  he  fol- 
lowed her.  "A  woman  of  his  own,  a 
home,  babies.  .  .  ." 

Frantically  Margaret  signaled  for  the 
detective.  He  rushed  in,  crying,  "What 
happened,  M.J.?" 

"M.J.!"  The  young  man  looked  at  her 
aghast.  "You're  M.J.?" 

"The  tired  character,"  adnutted  Mar- 
garet sweetly.  "The  old  fluff." 

The  detective  seized  him.  "Let's  tell  it 
to  the  District  Attorney,"  he  said  as  he 
dragged  out  his  victim  who  was  still 
muttering  "M.  J.  Drew — M.  J.  Drew — 
Bahv!" 


The  following  day  in  her  office  Mar- 
garet returned  to  the  problem  of  Michael 
Holmes.  Mr.  Crane,  of  the  Personnel 
Office,  tried  to  get  her  to  choose  the 
loving  cup  which  was  to  be  awarded 
at  the  Dance  Contest,  a  feature  of  the 
forthcoming  Drivers'  Armual  Dance,  but 
Margaret's  secretary  interrupted. 

"There's  a  man  here  says  he's  Michae; 
Holmes." 

Hastily  Margaret  got  rid  of  Crane  and 
told  the  secretary  to  send  Holmes  in. 
Sharp  invective  rose  to  her  lips  and  died 
there  as  she  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  yes- 
terday's uninvited  wedding  guest.  At  last 
she  asked  weakly,  "How  did  you  get  out 
of  jail?" 

"Your  lawyer  got  me  out,"  he  grinned. 

The  secretary  burst  in,  apologizing  for 
the  interruption  and  handing  Margaret  a 
small  package. 

"There's  a  man  outside  who  says  this 
is  important  and  he  Wcints  to  see  you.'' 

kA  ARGARET  tore  open  the  packet.  In- 
side  were  Vivian's  letters.  She 
looked  at  the  man  before  her,  then  at 
the  letters  and  back  to  her  caller  again. 

"Then  who  are  you."  she  demanded. 

"I'm  still  Michael  Holmes,"  he  assured 
her.  His  grin  widened  as  he  pointed  to 
her  knees.  "What's  the  matter — your 
liver  gone  bad  again?" 

"Wait  here,"  Margaret  ordered  des- 
perately. "I'll  be  right  back." 

She  left  her  office  and  rushed  down 
the  hall.  Joe  Krim.  who  had  been  wait- 
ing in  the  secretary's  office,  followed  her. 
explaining  earnestly  that  he  had  brought 
back  Vivian's  letters  and  wanted  them 
returned  to  her  with  his  love.  Margaret 
listened  to  his  incoherent  explanations 
until  they  reached  the  office  infirmary, 
where  she  dismissed  him  abruptly  and 
hurried  inside. 

"Dr.  Cassel,"  she  demanded  breath- 
lessly, "when  you  examined  me  ten  days 
ago,  my  liver  was  bad,  wasn't  it?" 

"You  could  win  blue  ribbons  with  your 
liver,"  the  doctor  told  her  at  the  end  of 
a  thorough  examination.  "What  made 
you  think  you  were  sick?" 

"Dizzy  spvells — sudden  weakness  in  the 
knees." 

"Perhaps  you  experienced  some  sort  of 
emotional  shock?" 

"Nonsense,"  she  denied  firmly.  "Please 
give  me  something." 

Dr.  Cassel  took  a  bottle  of  pills  from 
the  medicine  chest.  "These  will  act  as  a 
sedative.  Take  a  couple  whenever  this 
symptom  occurs.  However,''  he  warned, 
"too  many  will  result  in  drowsiness." 

MARGARET  hurried  back  to  her  office 
to  confront  Michael.  Purely  as  a 
precaution  she  took  two  of  the  pills  first, 
but  it  was  needless.  Michael  had  gone, 
leaving  word  that  Miss  Drew  might  see 
him  at  his  home  after  nine  o'clock  that 
evening  if  she  wished  to  discuss  anything 
with  him.  Margaret  considered  the  situa- 
tion wryly.  She  had  very  little  choice. 
Michael  Holmes  had  adequate  basis  for 
a  law  suit  on  charges  of  assault,  defama- 
tion of  character  and  false  arrest.  Some- 
how she  must  get  him  to  sign  a  legal 
release,  or  it  might  involve  the  company 
in  e.xpensive  and  undesirable  publicity 
"Besides."  she  assured  herself  defiantly, 
"what  have  I  to  be  afraid  of?'' 

That  evening  Margaret  rang  the  bell 
of  the  old  browTistone  house  where 
Michael  roomed  with  Johnny  Johnson 
and  his  wife  Susie.  Johnny  opened  the 
door. 

"He's  on  the  second  floor,"  Johnny  re- 
plied in  answer  to  her  query  about  Mike. 
Margaret  thanked  him  and  turned  to 
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go  upstairs.  Then  she  stopped. 

"Could  I  have  a  glass  of  water?"  she 
asked. 

Susie  brought  the  water.  Johnny  intro- 
duced them.  "Susie,  this  is  Mike's  girl 
friend.  He  told  me  you'd  be  coming 
around  tonight,"  he  added  with  a  friendly 
grin  as  he  handed  Margaret  the  glass. 
Weakly,  she  took  two  more  pills. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  she  hesitated, 
took  the  bottle  from  her  purse  and  shook 
some  pellets  into  her  hand.  After  swal- 
lowing quickly,  she  knocked  at  the  door. 
Mike,  wearing  his  dressing  gown,  ushered 
her  in. 

Margaret  found  it  difficult  to  talk  busi- 
ness. Mike  just  wasn't  interested.  When 
she  mentioned  money,  he  flung  open  the 
windows  of  his  balcony.  Below  on  the 
river,  the  moon  was  silver.  In  quiet 
desperation  Margaret  clapped  more  pills 
into  her  mouth.  The  mournful  sound  of 
a  boat  whistle  drifted  into  the  room. 

Mike  came  close  to  the  couch  and 
leaned  over  her.  "Know  what  that  is, 
Maggie?"  he  asked  softly. 

"The  name  is  M.  J.  Drew  and  that's 
the  whistle  of  a  dirty  old  scow,"  she  told 
him  scornfully. 

"Oh  no — it's  the  sob  of  a  girl  weeping 
for  her  man — her  man  who's  gone  down 
to  the  sea  in  a  ship  and  not  come  back. 
She's  crying  for  what  once  was.  It's  the 
tears  of  memory.  .  .  ." 

His  voice  was  low  and  compelling. 
Margaret  slipped  behind  the  table.  "Is 
this  your  business  mood?"  she  demanded. 

Mike  stared  at  her.  Suddenly  he 
slapped  the  table  with  his  hand. 

"You're  afraid!"  he  cried.  "You're 
afraid  of  men!  That's  why  you're  afraid 
to  get  out  from  behind  that  table." 

"I'm  afraid  of  no  man,"  she  denied 
proudly. 

Slowly  he  advanced  to  her.  She  stared 
at  him  without  moving. 

"Put  your  right  hand  on  my  shoulder," 
he  commanded  softly.  "Put  your  left 
hand  on  my  other  shoulder."  His  arms 
were  around  her  then,  her  head  upKjn  his 
chest.  Tenderly  he  lifted  her  face  to  his. 
Her  eyes  were  closed.  He  kissed  her, 
releasing  her  at  last.  Only  a  soft  snore 
answered  him.  M.  J.  Drew  was  sound 
asleep. 

THE  morning  was  horrible  for  Margaret. 
'  She  awakened  to  hear  Mike  singing,  in 
the  other  room,  "You  Must  Have  Been  A 
Beautiful  Baby."  She  looked  at  the  room 
she  was  in;  she  touched  the  Murphy 
bed  she  was  in.  Finally  she  gazed  with 
sick  suspicion  at  the  pajamas  she  was  in. 

She  refused  breakfast  when  Mike 
brought  it  to  her.  "How  could  you  be 
so  mean  as  to  .  .  ."  she  accused.  "When 
I — I  came  here  in  perfectly  good  faith." 

Light  dawned  in  Mike's  eyes.  "Wait  a 
minute!  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean." 

Mike  flung  open  the  door.  "Susie,"  he 
bellowed. 

Susie  hxirried  in.  "Well,  now,"  she  said 
soothingly  to  Margaret,  "you  look  rested. 
I  never  did  see  anybody  so  tired.  You 
never  moved  when  I  undressed  you." 

"Morning,  Mike  —  Maggie,"  Johnny 
greeted  them,  cramming  the  rest  of  his 
breakfast  into  his  mouth  as  he  came  in. 
"Gotta  run  to  do  or  die  for  the  good  old 
Drew  Company.  If  I'm  tardy,"  he  ex- 
plained to  Mike,  slipping  on  his  leather 
jacket,  "I'm  going  to  explain  to  vinegar 
puss,  laughingly  known  as  the  boss  of 
the  Drew  Trucking  Lines,  that  I  had  to 
sleep  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  not 
only  tosses  in  his  sleep  but  calls  you 
Baby.'  Why  don't  you  marry  the  guy 
soon,  Maggie?" 

'  Mike  stared  after  Susie  and  Johnny  as 
•they  hurried  out.  He  turned  to  Maggie. 
il'I  suppose  you'll  have  him  fired." 
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Are  you  sore  of  your 
present  deodorant? 
Test  it!  Put  it  under 
this  arm. 


Put  FRESH  #2,  this  new 
double-duty  cream  un- 
der this  arm.  See  which 
stops  perspiration — pre- 
vents odor — better! 


PUT  FRESH  #2,  under  one  arm  — put  your  pre.sent 
deodorant  under  the  other.  And  then  .  .  . 

1.  See  which  stops  perspiration  better.  We  feel  sure 
that  FRESH  #2  will! 

2.  See  which  prevents  perspiration  odor  better.  We're 
sure  you'll  feel  complete  underarm  security  with 
FRESH  #2. 

3.  See  how  gentle  FRESH  #2  is— how  delightful  to 
use!  Never  greasy,  gritty,  or  sticky,  FRESH  #2 
spreads  easily — smoothly! 

4.  Sec  how  convenient  FRESH  #2  is!  You  can  u.<;e 
it  before  dressing — it  vanishes  (juickly! 

5.  Revel  in  the  fact  that  FRESH  #2  won't  rot  even 
delicate  fabrics.  Laboratory  tests  prove  this. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TEST!  If  you  don't  agree  tiiat  FRESH 
#2  i.s  the  best  underarm  cream  vou've  /^J^' 
over  u.scd.  your  dealer  will  gladly  re-  (J„SdT:«t^e''pW, 
fund  your  purchase  price. 

pf\ESH  ^2 


FRESH  #2  comes  in  tliree 
sizes — 50c  for  extra-large  jar; 
iai  for  generous  mediiiiii  jar; 
and  10^  for  handy  travel  size. 


THE  NEW  DOUBLE-DUTY  CREAM  THAT  REALLY  STOPS  PERSPIRATION  — PREVENTS  ODOR 
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air  of 


CKINGS 


.  .  .  with  MINER'S  LIQUID 
MAKE-UP,  the  same  sleek, 
streakless  leg  make -up  that 
English  girls  have  been  "going 
wild  about"  ever  since  silk 
hosiery  disappeared  for  the 
duration. 

This  "wonder"  product  gives  stocking- 
less  legs  real  eye-catching  glamour,  im- 
parting the  same  velvety-smooth  attrac 
tiveness  to  the  legs  that  it  does  to  the 
face,  neck  and  arms. 

Smooth  it  on  in  a  jiffy  .  .  .  you"ll  find 
that  it's  comfortably  cool,  looks  like 
sheer  silk  and  won't  rub  off.  It's  water- 
proof, too! 

Just  "pour  yourself  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings" today  with  MINER'S  LIQUID 
MAKE-UP  .  .  .  and  forget  runs,  the  high 
cost  of  silk  stockings  and  all  the  other 
war-time  hosiery  headaches. 

Ask  for  the  special  hosiery  shades— 
Rose  Beige  and  Golden  Mist. 

More  women  use  MINER'S  than 
any  other  LIQUID  MAKE-UP! 
Buy  it!. .  Try  it.'. .  You  '11  love  it! 

MAKE-UP 


50c,  25c  and  10c  at 
cosmetic  and  hosiery 
counters  everywhere 


For  an  »xquitiie  all-day powdar 
baao  or  /or  harmonixing  fac» 
and  l9g  make-up  .  .  ,  Ufa  one 
of  th»t»  flattering  thadat: 
Peach  •  RacheUe  •  Brunette 
Suntan  •  Hawaiian  •  Nut  Brown 


©  1942.  Miner's.  Inc. 


She  ignored  his  question.  "Call  my 
office  later  and  we'll  arrange  about  the 
release." 

When  she  reached  the  office  Vivian 
was  waiting  for  her. 

"You  know,  Margaret,"  she  babbled, 
"the  strangest  thing  happened  to  me  as 
we  started  on  our  honeymoon.  When 
Stephen  and  I  got  into  the  car  and  he 
said:  'And  now,  young  lady'  .  .  .  Well,  not 
only  did  my  knees  shake,  but  I  trembled 
all  over." 

"Why  did  you  come  back  so  soon, 
Vivian?"  asked  Margaret,  starting  to 
change  into  the  business  clothes  her  maid 
had  brought  her  from  home. 

"Oh,  he  just  looked  at  the  financial 
page  of  the  newspap>er,  made  some  phone 
calls,  and  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  he  came  back  because  of  busi- 
ness!" Margaret's  approval  was  evident 
in  her  voice. 

MIKE  strolled  in  unannounced,  with 
the  air  of  one  perfectly  at  home. 
"Why,  Maggie,"  he  chided,  "don't  you 
ever  have  any  clothes  on?" 

Crimson  with  embarrassment,  Margaret 
slid  a  dress  over  her  head  and  sent  Vivian 
home. 

"By  the  way,"  asked  Mike,  "have  you 
fired  Johnny  yet?" 

"Suppose,"  Margaret  suggested  icily, 
"we  just  discuss  the  price  you're  placing 
on  that  release." 

"The  price  is  nothing." 

"Nothing?"  she  echoed  in  amazement. 

"Surprised,  aren't  you?  Surprised 
there's  something  money  and  influence 
can't  buy.  That's  just  why  I'm  giving  it 
to  you.  I  want  you  to  know  that.  I  par- 
ticularly want  you  to  know  that  when 
you  go  to  fire  Johnny."  He  moved  to 
her  desk.  "Is  this  the  release?" 

She  nodded  and  he  sat  down.  "I'd  like 
only  one  promise  before  I  sign.  It  isn't 
much.  If  I  can  borrow  the  money,  will 
you  have  dinner  with  me  tonight?" 

"Of  course,"  she  agreed. 

"And  tomorrow  night?" 

"I  think  it's  very  gracious  of  you  to 
ask  me  two  nights  running." 

As  he  signed  the  release  Margaret 
picked  it  up  and  locked  it  in  a  drawer. 
Then  she  turned  to  him  coldly.  "I've 
just  remembered  I've  an  important  ap- 
pointment tonight.  I'm  so  sorry." 

"I  suppose,"  Mike  said  ruefully,  "this 
is  what's  known  in  business  as  shrewd 
trading." 

"If  you  feel  cheated,  you  may  drop  by 
the  cashier."  She  spoke  authoritatively 
into  the  dictaphone.  "Hoover,  a  Mr. 
Holmes  will  be  by.  Give  him  a  thousand 
dollars  and  charge  it  to  my  personal 
account" 

"Maggie,"  Mike  said  softly,  "you  ought 
to  learn  to  play.  Somewhere  under  all 
the  layers  of  Drew  common  stock,  pre- 
ferred stock,  seven  percent  bonds — 
there's  a  girl."  He  ignored  the  wrath  on 
her  face.  "The  world's  full  of  people, 
Maggie.  Most  of  them  are  not  very  suc- 
cessful— some  of  them  are  even  failures, 
but  they're  warm  people,  brave  people, 
people  full  of  hope  and  dignity  and  love." 

"Will  you  shut  up  and  get  out!"  she 
shouted  furiously. 

"I'll  get  out,"  he  agreed,  "but  I'm  the 
kind  of  a  guy  that  never  shuts  up.  And, 
by  the  way,  better  take  a  look  at  the 
signature  on  that  release." 

Tlie  door  slammed  behind  him  and 
Margaret  flew  to  the  drawer.  On  the  re- 
lease was  written  boldly,  "Benedict 
Arnold." 

That  night  Margaret  went  again  to 
Mike's  house  in  Brooklyn.  Mike  wasn't 
there.  He  and  Susie  had  gone  ahead, 
Johnny  told  her,  to  the  Drew  Trucking 
and  Bus  Lines  Employees'  Annual  Dance. 


"You  can  go  with  me,"  he  offeree 
Looking  at  her  appreciatively,  he  added, 
"I'll  do  my  best  to  remember  Mike's  m;- 
best  friend." 

PNISREGARDING  her  protests,  he  helped 
■-^  her  into  the  cab  of  his  truck.  Fo; 
the  first  time,  Margaret  saw  one  of  he: 
own  spKjtters  in  action,  for  she  had  al- 
ways insisted  that  the  No  Riders  rule  b  - 
strictly  enforced.  The  sp>otter  warnea 
Johnny  grimly  that  he  would  be  repwrte  ; 
for  using  the  company  truck  for  pleasur 
and  made  Margaret  get  out  in  the  rain 
regardless  of  the  damage  to  her  gowr 

"That's   M.J.   Drew   for   you  again, 
raged  Johnny.  "Good  thing  she  isn't  go- 
ing to  the  dance — I'd  put  ground  glas 
on  her  hot  dog." 

The  dance  was  a  success  for  everyonv 
but  Margaret. 

"I  don't  care  for  frankfurters,"  she  in- 
formed Mike  frigidly  as  he  offered  her 
one. 

"Don't  tell  me  you  dislike  them,  Mag- 
gie. Nobody  dislikes  them,  not  even  the 
Queen  of  England.  But  then,"  he  pointec: 
out,  "she  takes  time  off  from  the  busines.- 
of  being  a  queen  to  be  a  woman!'' 

So  Margaret  ate  hot  dogs,  washin: 
them  down  copiously  with  bright- colorec 
soda  pop.  At  that,  she  might  have  sur- 
vived had  not  Johnny  seized  her  for  his 
partner  in  the  Dance  Contest. 

While  Mike  and  Susie  watched  enthu- 
siastically, Johnny  was  cooking  with  gas 
on  the  dance  floor.  He  twirled  Margaret 
in  circles;  he  spun  her  in  the  air;  he 
tossed  her  over  his  shoulder  and  caught 
her  just  as  it  seemed  certain  she  must 
crack  her  skull  open.  Crane,  one  of  the 
judges,  mistaking  her  frantic  signals  for 
rescue,  decided  that  she  wanted  to  be 
chosen  the  winner.  After  all  the  com- 
peting couples  were  tapped  off  the  floor. 
Johnny  and  Margaret  remained  in  their 
fantastic  frenzy. 

"Hold  onto  your  bustle.  Baby,"  Johnny 
encouraged  her.  "It's  the  last  lap." 

Crane  came  over  to  them  with  a  be- 
nign smile  on  his  face. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen — the  winners!" 

JOHNNY  took  the  applause  of  the  crowd, 
beaming.  Margaret  slumped  weakly  to 
the  floor.  She  was  never  quite  sure  how 
she  came  to  be  on  the  couch  in  Susie 
and  Johnny's  apartment,  swathed  in 
shawls  and  hot-water  battles,  but  Johnny 
was  feeding  her  something  from  a  jug 
— something  soothing  and  strangely 
warming. 

"It  started  out  being  blackberry 
brandy,"  he  explained.  "Pop  kept  add- 
ing to  it.  It  kills  pain  in  two  seconds 
flat." 

"All  she  had  was  a  little  colic,"'  Susie 
assured  Mike. 

"Yeah,"  grinned  Johnny.  "You  shoulda 
held  her  over  your  shoulder  and  pitted 
her  back  after  feeding  her— that  brings 
up  the  air."  Margaret  took  another  swal- 
low from  the  jug  and  Johnny  sniffed  at 
it  curiously.  "I  missed  a  can  of  floor  wax 
just  before  Pop  died.  Wonder  if  he  put  it 
in  here." 

After  several  more  drinks.  Margaret 
turned  to  Johnny  expansively.  "Johnny, 
you're  a  wonderful  host  and  a  charming 
fellow.  Tomorrow  I'll  see  that  you  get  a 
five-dollar  raise — no,  make  it  ten — and  I 
shall  fire  that  inspector  who  was  so 
nasty  to  you." 

Johnny  was  duly  appreciative.  "And 
to  show  you  how  much  I  think  of  you, " 
he  announced,  "I'm  going  to  buy  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  and  have  it  stretched 
from  Mike's  house  to  yours,  so  when  you 
want  to  see  each  other  you  won't  be 
held  up  by  traffic." 

Margaret  nodded  and  her  head  nestled 
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against  Mike's  chest. 

"When  they  dehver  the  bridge  tomor- 
row, please  see  they  don't  wake  me  up." 

Mike  drove  Margaret  home  in  the 
truck,  with  Johnny  and  Susie  asleep  be- 
side them.  The  intricate  harmony  Mike 
and  Margaret  worked  out  on  "You  Must 
Have  Been  A  Beautiful  Baby"  didn't  dis- 
turb them.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
house  Mike  woke  Johnny  and  then  car- 
ried Margaret  carefully  into  the  house. 

Johnny,  backing  the  truck  out  of  the 
driveway,  saw  a  watchman  and  hailed 
him. 

"Say,  what  is  this  joint — Radio  City?" 

"This  is  the  Drew  estate,"  the  watch- 
man informed  him,  "and  that  was  M.J. 
Drew,  of  the  Drew  Trucking  Lines." 

Johnny  moaned  and  collapsed  quietly 
against  Susie's  inert  shoulder. 

N  the  upper  hallway  Vivian  met  Mike, 
still  with  Margaret  in  his  arms,  and  as- 
sumed that  he  was  an  out-of-town  client 
Margaret  had  told  her  about. 

Mike  stood  Margaret  delicately  on  her 
feet.   "I  just  want  to  see  how  you  look 
standing  up." 
"How  do  I  look?" 

"I  like  you  better  this  way,"  he  decided, 
and  swept  her  into  his  arms  again. 

"Margaret,"  Vivian  cried,  scandalized, 
"you  said  he  was  a  married  man!" 

"What's  wrong  with  married  men?" 
argued  Margaret.  "You're  living  with 
one  yourself." 

Without  replying,  Vivian  hastened 
downstairs  to  meet  Stephen,  just  coming 
in.  He  stopped  short  at  the  unusual  sight 
of  Margaret  in  a  man's  arms. 

"He's  a  man  from  out  West,"  Vivian 
explained  hastily.  "He  has  millions — big 
business  merger  with  the  Drew  interests. 
You  know  how  Margaret  is  about  busi- 
ness— she's  humoring  him." 

"Lovely  way  to  do  business,"  mur- 
mured Stephen.  "I  must  remember  it." 

Mike  carried  Margaret  into  her  room 
and  placed  her  again  on  her  feet.  His 
arms  lingered  around  her  and  she  clung 
to  him. 

"Am  I  a  business  deity,  Mike?"  she 
asked  plaintively.  "Just  something  to 
keep  in  trim  for  the  good  old  stock- 
holders?" 

"You're  the  twinkle  of  a  million  stars; 
you're  a  crystal  goblet  filled  with  rare 
wine,"  he  assured  her  fervently.  His 
arms  tightened  about  her.  Then  he 
moved  her  gently  away. 

"Go  to  sleep,  Margaret."  Afraid  of 
himself,  he  tried  to  escape,  but  her  arms 
were  about  his  neck,  her  cheek  against 
his.  Slowly  she  drew  him  down  to  the 
couch  beside  her. 

"The  years  without  you,  Mike — the  aw- 
ful, awful  years  .  .  ."  She  pressed  her 
lips  to  his.  His  head  was  heavy  against 
her  chest.  Suddenly,  indisputably,  it  was 
Michael  who  had  fallen  asleep. 

When  Mike  awoke  the  next  morning, 
clad  in  the  cook's  negligee,  tucked  into 
Margaret's  bed,  Johnny  Johnson  forced 
his  way  into  the  room.  Furious  words 
flowed  from  his  lips.  Mike  looked  at  him 
in  bewilderment. 

"I  don't  get  the  hang  of  this,"  he  said 
painfully. 

j  "You  don't?"  stormed  Johnny.  "Well, 
'I'm  talking  about  the  guys  you  were  sup- 
posed to  write  about,  to  let  people  know 
about— the  little  guys,  the  U.  S.  A.,  the 
guys  you  ate  with,  drank  with  and 
laughed  with,  last  night.  The  guys  you 
sold  out  this  morning!  The  guys  with 
the  cans  tied  to  their  tails!" 

"Cans?"  repeated  Mike  dully.  "You 
were  fired  this  morning?" 

"Yeah,"  answered  Johnny  hotly,  "me 
and  twelve  other  guys  that  used  their 
Itrucks  to  go  to  the  dance  in.   And  my 
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Too  bad,  if  Dry  Skin  causes  you 
Lines  and  Wrinkles  too  soon 
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Face  Cream — made  by  the  skin  scientists 
who  make  Jergens  Lotion. 

Think  of  it !  Jergens  Face  Cream 
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swiftly;  (2)  helps  soften;  (3)  gives  a 
protective  foundation  for  your  make- 
up; and  (4)  acts  as  a  fragrant  Night 
Cream,  loo,  that  helps  against  threat- 
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FOR  A  SMOOTH,  KISSABLE  COMPLEXION 


opinion  of  anybody  who  sells  out 
friends  for  a  skirt  .  .  ."   With  an  elo- 
quent look  at  Mike's  surroundings  anc 
attire,  he  turned  and  left. 

Numbly,  Mike  finished  dressing.  Mrs 
Drew  and  Stephen  Pettingill  founc 
him  just  as  he  was  leaving.  Still  thinking 
him  to  be  a  millionaire  from  the  West 
Stephen  told  him  frankly  that  he  needed 
a  thirty  thousand  dollar  loan  in  order  to 
reopen  his  father's  steel  mill.  He  had 
p>osed  as  a  wealthy  man  in  order  to  win 
■Vivian,  whom  he  loved  deeply  and  who 
now  returned  his  love,  but  none  of  the 
family  dared  to  ask  Margaret  for  the 
money. 

"You'll  employ  truck  drivers  in  this 
mill  of  yours,  won't  you?"  Mike  asked. 

"Yes,  but  you  can't  employ  men  in  a 
closed  mill,"  Stephen  pointed  out. 

Grimly  Mike  made  out  a  check  for 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  He  patted  Mrs. 
Drew's  shoulder  as  he  handed  it  to  her. 

Margaret  met  him  at  her  office  with  a 
misty  smile.  On  her  desk  the  cup  from 
the  Dance  Contest  sparkled. 

"Thank  you  for  last  night,  Mike,"  she 
whispered.   "I'll  never  forget  it." 

"Neither  will  a  lot  of  others,"  he  replied 
bitterly,  tossing  the  release  on  the  desk 
"There's  your  release — signed — and  by 
my  own  name  this  time." 

"Why,  Mike,"  she  told  him  gently,  "you 
know  that  isn't  necessary." 

"Don't  you  think  you'd  better  read  it?' 
he  suggested  briefly. 

She  looked  at  the  figures  on  the  paper 
uncomprehendingly. 

"I — I  don't  understand.  .  .  ." 
"It's  very  clear,"  he  snapped.  "Thirt\ 
thousand  dollars.  Money — the  stuff  the\ 
print  in  Washington." 

"You're  joking  .  .  ."  she  said  at  last 
"Where  do  I  find  the  cashier?  Our 
little  interlude  will  make  very  interesting 
telUng — among   the   boys   in   the  back 
room." 

Disbelief  mingled  with  pain  filled  her 
eyes  and  her  fingers  trembled  as  she 
flipped  up  the  dictaphone  key  and  ordered 
the  cashier  to  pay  Mr.  Holmes  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

Margaret  moved  through  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  a  strange  mixture  of  heady 
dreams  and  sickening  reality.  In  the 
middle  of  a  conference,  all  she  could 
hear  was  Mike's  voice  in  her  ear,  mur- 
muring, 'You're  my  beautiful  baby.'  It 
wiped  out  the  figures  of  reports;  it 
drowned  the  words  sp>oken  by  directors. 
And  always  it  was  followed  by  the  de- 
risive echo:  "Sold  out  by  your  own 
love-sick  infatuation!"  Even  Dr.  Cassel 
couldn't  help  her  now. 

AT  home  that  night  on  her  way  into  a 
board  meeting  in  the  library,  she  met 
her  mother.  Tentatively  Mrs.  Drew  ap- 
proached her. 

"That  rich  man  from  the  West  you're 
merging  with  .  .  ."  she  began. 

"He's  no  rich  man  from  the  West. 
There's  no  merger.  There's  nothing," 
Margaret  answered  her  bitterly,  "but  a 
stupid  situation  which  Vivian  got  us  into 
— which  cost  us  thirty  thousand  dollars.'' 
She  swept  into  the  library  and  Mrs. 
Drew  gazed  after  her,  realization  dawn- 
ing at  the  mention  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  With  sudden  determination  she 
followed  Margaret  into  the  meeting. 

"Mother,"  Margaret  said  sharply,  "I 
must  ask  you  to  leave." 

"You  can't."  replied  Mrs.  Drew  calmly. 
"I'm  a  stockholder  and  I  can  sit  in  here 
and  find  out  just  how  my  business  is 
being  run." 

"Are  you  ill.  Mother?"  demanded  Mar- 
garet in  desperation.  "I've  been  able  to 
i  run   the  business  to  everybody's  satis- 
I  faction  before  this." 
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"I  don't  know  if  you're  capable,  Mar- 
garet. After  all,  a  woman  who  loves  a 
man  and  can't  trap  him  is.  .  .  ." 

"Mother!  As  a  stockholder,  I  can't  pre- 
vent you  from  being  here,  but  I  can 
insist  that  you  confine  yourself  to  the 
business  of  the  day." 

"The  business  of  the  day,  Margaret! 
The  business  of  love  is  always  a  woman's 
business,  day  and  night.  Now  this 
Michael  .  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  want  his  name  mentioned  in 
this  house,"  Margaret  tried  to  order 
sharply. 

"It's  being  mentioned  every  time  your 
heart  beats,"  Mrs.  Drew  answered  softly. 
"Listen  to  it,  Margaret — it's  saying  'Mike, 
Mike,  Mike'  .  .  .  ." 

"But  didn't  he  know  I'd  reinstated  the 
men?"  Margaret  cried  in  defense.  "Didn't 
he  know  they  were  discharged  against  my 
wishes?  Didn't  he  know  I  was  giving 
Johnny  an  increase?    Didn't  he  .  .  .  ." 

"Go  ask  him,  Margaret,"  interrupted 
her  mother. 

Margaret  flung  her  arms  about  Mrs. 
Drew.  "So  you're  silly  and  stupid!"  she 
exclaimed.  "Why,  you're  as  wise  as  the 
ages,  darling — I'm  the  dope!"  Without 
further  waste  of  time,  she  set  off  on  a 
run  to  find  Mike. 

BUT  Mike  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
At  last  she  came  dejectedly  to  the 
garage  where  the  Drew  trucks  were 
roaring  into  the  street  and  told  the  fore- 
man she  wanted  to  talk  to  the  men.  His 
eyes  widening  in  surprise,  he  called  to 
them.  Sullenly  they  left  their  trucks 
and  gathered  in  the  center  of  the  floor. 

"I'm    looking    for    Michael  Holmes," 
Margaret  announced.  "He's  disappeared. 
The  men  were  silent. 
"Why   won't   you   answer   me?"  she 
begged.  "Why  won't  you  talk  to  me?" 

"We  talked  to  you  before,"  shouted  one 
of  the  drivers  belligerently,  "and  you 
know  what  happened  to  some  of  us!" 

"If  Johnny  and  the  others  hadn't  been 
employed  somewhere  else,  I'd  have  taken 
them  back,"  Margaret  insisted.  "You 
must  believe  me.  Where.'s  Mike?" 

The  drivers  faced  her  in  stony  silence. 
"I  know  you're  good,  loyal  friends  of 
Mike's — you're  proving  that.  And  you're 
proving  something  else — that  I  was 
wrong.  You're  everything  Mike  said  you 
were — warm,  brave,  honest  people.  I'm 
begging  you  to  tell  me  where  he  is!" 

The  silence  seemed  to  shout  at  her 
and  tears  came  to  her  eyes  then.  "I 
know  I'm  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence," 
she  said  honestly,  "but  is  love  some  sort 
of  emotion  that's  reserved  only  for  the 
proletariat?  I  love  Mike  Holmes  and  all 
your  ideas  of  class  distinction  aren't  go- 
ing to  keep  me  from  loving  him!  You 
may  not  tell  me  where  he  is  and  I  may 
never  see  him  again — but  I'll  love  him 
just  the  same,  in  spite  of  you  and  the 
New  Deal!" 

"Are  you  on  the  level?"  asked  one  of 
the  drivers  suspiciously. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do  to  prove 
it?"  she  cried  hysterically.  "Name  it — 
I'll  do  it.  .  .  ." 

The  driver  led  her  to  a  truck  and 
opened  the  rear  door.  "Get  in." 

She  hesitated.  "Why  can't  I  ride  up 
front?" 

"We're  not  allowed  to  carry  riders. 
Get  in." 

She  crawled  into  the  rear  and  the 
liriver  slammed  the  door.  As  the  truck 
ground  slowly  out  of  the  garage  the  men 
•ooked  at  each  other  with  delight.  From 
-he  rear  of  the  truck  came  two  voices 
□lending  happily.  "Oh,  you  must've  been 
1  beautiful  baby — you  must've  been  a 
iDeautiful  doll.  .  .  ." 

The  End. 


Guard  your  Flower-Fresh  Ch 
the  Arthur  Murray  Way 

•  Popular  Jean  Kern  wins  every  time  she  spins! 
Graceful,  glamourous,  confident — she  trusts  Odorono 
Cream  to  keep  her  right-from-the-florist  fresh.  Like 
other  Arthur  Murray  dancers  she  takes  no  chances 
with  underarm  odor  or  dampness! 

Dancing  or  romancing,  see  if  Odorono  Cream 
doesn't  answer ;yo«>-  underarm  problem.  Stops  perspira- 
tion safely  up  to  3  days.  Non-greasy,  non-gritty,  won't 
irritate  skin  or  rot  dresses.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Follow 
directions.  Get  a  jar  today!  Big  lOp,  39^^,  59^  sizes. 

The  Odorono  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


arm 


Koye  Hanlon  keeps  that 
fresh,  sure-of-herself 
poise  on  Kansas  City's 
hottest  day. 


^^K^.      ^  '       3  DAYS 


ODORONO  CREAM  WILL  NOT  IRRITATE  YOUR  SKIN 
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What  I  Don't  Like  about 
Jeanette 

(says  Nelson  Eddy) 


(Continued  from  page  54)  annoying  is 
the  way  she  can  dance  like  a  dream, 
which  means  the  studio  is  always  putting 
dance  sequences  into  our  pictures — when 
/  can't  dance  worth  anything!  There 
ought  to  be  a  law! 

And  the  way  she  never  says,  "I  told 
you  so!"  even  though  she  has  been 
proved  dead  right  in  an  argument,  but 
only  smiles,  sweetly  tolerant  of  your  own 
ignorance.  Gets  a  man's  goat. 

THE  way  she  manages  to  conduct  all  of 
'  her  personal  business  between  scenes 
on  the  set,  so  that  when  she  goes  home  at 
night  she  can  relax.  While  me — I  burn 
the  midnight  oil  plenty.  These  efficient 
women  are  also  jolting  to  the  masculine 
ego. 

And  the  way,  when  she  "blows"  a  line 
(which  I  must  say  she  seldom  does) ,  she 
merely  says  very  calmly,  "I  guess  we'll 
have  to  do  that  over  again."  When  I 
"blow"  a  line,  I'm  ready  to  tear  the  set 
apart! 

And  the  entertaining  way  she  has  with 
interviewers!  She  rattles  on,  giving  'em 
wonderful  copy  and  they  go  away  raving 
about  how  interesting  she  is,  how  smart 
and  well-informed.  Me — I'm  tongued- 
tied  in  comparison.  The  interviewer 
finally  gives  up,  saying  to  himself,  "That 
Eddy!  I  suppose  he  tries — but  give  me 
Miss  Jeanette  MacDonald!  There  is  a 
savvy  gal!" 

The  End 


★  **★★*****★ 


The  Eddy-MacDonald  team  takes 
time  off  from  "I  Married  An 
Angel"  to  chuckle  over  what  they 
said  about  each  other  here 


What  I  Don't  Like  about 
Nelson 

(says  Jeanette  MacDonald) 


(Contmued  from  page  55)  me  wild  is 
the  way  he  is  always  on  time.  This  makes 
me,  one  who  has  been  known  to  be  tardy 
at  times,  look  very  bad.  For  instance,  I 
may  be  only  a  few  minutes  late  to  work, 
but  I'll  find  him  waiting  for  me,  smug 
and  satisfied  with  himself.  Really,  it  is 
quite  upsetting  to  a  lady's  dignity. 

And  the  way  he'll  come  around,  laugh- 
ing like  everything  at  some  joke  he  has 
heard,  but  when  I  am  all  ready  to  hear 
the  joke  and  laugh,  too,  will  suddenly 
inform  me  he  can"t  tell  it  to  me! 

And  the  way  he  can  go  off  to  a  football 
game  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  while  I 
have  to  stay  at  the  studio  for  fittings. 
And  how  he  always  stops  in  Wardrobe 
to  crow  over  me,  before  he  leaves. 

The  way  he  doesn't  say  anything  when 
he  sees  me  wearing  pink,  which  color  I 
know  he  doesn't  like,  but  just  maintains 
a  sort  of  pained  silence.  If  he  would  only 
say  something,  then  I  could  answer  back! 

And  the  way,  when  I  am  discussing  a 
book  I've  read,  he'll  look  down  at  me  and 
remark  with  exaggerated  surprise,  "Why 
Miss  MacDonald,  you  have  brains  as  well 
as  looks!" 

And  of  course,  there  is  the  easy,  breezy 
way  he  talks  up  to  interviewers,  giving 
them  all  kinds  of  interesting  things  to 
write  about  him,  while  I  never  seem  to 
think  of  anything  clever  to  say!  That 
easy  poise  of  his,  especially,  makes  me 
green  with  jealousy! 

The  End 


★  *★****★★*★***★★★*★★★ 


Joan  Crawford  Tells  What  Women  Live  For! 


You  MAY  SCOFF  at  the  idea  that  a  girl  >\orking  on  her  sec- 
ond million  dollars  could  have  a  void  in  her  life.  Yet  Joan 
Crawford  did.  She  has  changed  her  whole  w  ay  of  life  because  of 
it.  She  says,  simply,  "I  wanted  someone  to  love.""  How  she  found 
the  satisfaction  that  every  woman  must  have  before  her  life  is 
complete  is  told  in  an  exclusive  article  in  Stardom  — a  scoop 
with  the  first  pictures  she  has  since  permitted  of  herself  at 
home.  Share  this  experience — in  August  Stardom  I 

Learn  why  Lana  Turner  wants  a  real-life  love  .  . 
Let  Lucille  Ball  tell  you  how  "I  Tamed  a  Latin!' 
.  .  .  Carole  Landis  exposes  the  'men  she  loves  to 
hate!'  .  .  .  The  woman  who  discovered  Gary  Cooper 
teUs  how  to  make  yourself  mos'ie-star  material! 

The  mighty  melodrama,  the  pulsing  excitement, 
the  giddy  passion  of  Orson  Welles'  new  film. 
"Journey  into  Fear,"  are  captured  in  the  fiction 
version  in  Stardom.  Also:  A  hilarious  short  story 
co-authored  by  Victor  Mature! 

Heavenly  color  portraits  of  Dolores  del  Rio. 
Lana  Turner.  Lucille  Ball!  Photos  of  Mickey 
Rooney's  antics  with  his  new  screen  sweet- 
heart. See  how  an  enlisted  star's  girl  keeps 
him  happy  since  he's  in  the  army! 


STARDOM 

Vuiiiisl  Issue  Oil  Sale  At  All  Stands  July  l.'i! 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  icith  movie  MiRROti 


More  pleasure  at  the  beach . . . 


THEN- 

even  in  1911,  when  bathing 
beauties  looked  like  this,  they 
found  the  fine  distinctive  flavor 
of  Beech-Nut  Gum  refreshing 
and  long-lasting. 


.  .  . AND  NOW- 

that  same  delicious  flavor 
makes  whatever  you're 
doing  more  pleasant.  Try 
a  package  today. 


Beech-Nut  Gum 

The  yellow  package  . .  .  with  the  red  oval 


Hollywood's  Secret  Hecrtbrecker 


f  {Continued  jrom  page  58)  half-sister  of 
Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt,  now  married 

'  to  Bob  Topping  and  thus  Sonja  Henie's 
sister-in-law,  lost  her  dark  poise  once 
upyon  a  time  because  of  him.    So  did  that 

i.  sophisticate     of     sophisticates,  Marian 

I  (Timmie)    Lansing,   who   later  became 

I  Mrs.  Peter  Arno  and  now  is  married  to 
a  former  aide  of  the  Duke  of  Windsor. 
And  back  in  1935,  when  she  was  only 

ji  fifteen  years  old,  Ruth  MofEett,  daughter 

J  of  the  FHA  administrator,  learned  about 
love  from  the  rangy  Lothario  from  the 
plains  of  Texas. 

If  girls  had  sense  they'd  run  from 
Howard  as  from  a  typhoon.  But  girls 
don't  have  sense  where  men  are  con- 
cerned, esp>ecially  men  like  Howard. 

He  inherited  seventy-five  million  dol- 
lars from  his  father  when  he  was  nine- 
teen years  old.    But  he's  never  been  the 

,  proverbial  millionaire's  son,  satisfied  to 

"  live  in  lavish  indolence. 

':  "The  oil  drill  business  is  my  father's 
business,"  he  said.  "I  must  do  things  on 

,  my  own." 

^  At  twenty-one,  watching  a  dull  movie 
i  in  Dallas,  Texas,  he  declared:  "I  could 
make  a  better  picture  than  that!"  So 
have  we  all!  But  a  month  later  Howard 
was  in  Hollywood  organizing  his  film 
company. 

He  knew  nothing  about  making  pic- 
1  tures  and  he  said  so.    He  had  a  habit  of 
I  shrugging    his    shoulders    and  saying, 
■'What  do  you  think  I  should  do  here?" 
Hollywood  asked,  "Have  you  met  the 
chump  from  Texas?"    No  one  guessed 
Howard  was  the   boy   Jimmy  Stewart 
since  has  played  on  the  screen,  the  boy 
who's  simple  and  naive  on  the  surface 
I  but  shrewd  as  a  trap  underneath. 

[august,  1942 


His  first  production,  "Two  Arabian 
Knights,"  took  the  Motion  Picture  Aca- 
demy Award  for  1927.  His  second  pic- 
ture, "Hell's  Angels" — on  which  he  gam- 
bled two  million  dollars — made  screen 
history  and  turned  Jean  Harlow,  a  no- 
body whom  he  was  ridiculed  for  starring 
and  placing  under  a  long-term  contract, 
into  a  screen  sensation.  Then  he  dared 
make  gangster  pictures.  He  brought  Paul 
Muni  to  the  screen.    Pat  O'Brien  too. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  after  a  long 
holiday  from  picture-making,  if  he'll 
come  through  brilliantly  again  with  "The 
Outlaw"  and  hatch  another  star  in  Jane 
Russell. 

\A/ORK  and  romance  are  two  things 
'  '  Howard  likes  to  keep  separate.  He 
isn't  likely  to  have  a  personal  interest  in 
a  girl  who  works  in  his  pictures.  Says 
Jane  Russell,  who  admires  him  tre- 
mendously but  impersonally: 

"I  expected  a  man  with  Mr.  Hughes's 
money  and  fame  to  be  ritzy.  But  he  isn't. 
He  pays  no  attention  to  the  way  he  looks. 
He  used  to  wear  old  white  flannels  to 
the  studios  and  a  shiny  blue  suit  with 
a  hole  in  it. 

"He  has  more  patience  and  energy  than 
anyone  I've  ever  known.  On  a  shot  where 
I  kiss  right  into  the  camera  he  had  a 
definite  idea  about  what  he  wanted.  We 
worked  on  that  shot  for  three  days.  And 
lots  of  times  when  we  all  left  the  studio 
exhausted  he  would  go  over  to  his  Glen- 
dale  factory  to  work  on  a  plane." 

Motion  pictures  aren't  Howard's  major 
interest.  Airplanes  are.  In  ships  made 
by  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Company,  the 
construction  of  which  he  supervises  to  the 
least  detail,  he's  broken  speed  records, 


pioneered  through  the  stratosphere,  won 
the  Harmon  Medal  for  his  contributions 
to  scientific  flying  and  encircled  the 
earth. 

"He  has  considerable  genius,"  according 
to  Olivia  de  Havilland,  who  ought  to 
know,  "and  infinite  charm." 

Olivia  and  Howard  met  in  November, 
1938,  a  few  days  before  Thanksgiving.  She 
was  in  northern  California  on  location. 
As  a  plane  flies  she  was  about  an  hour 
from  her  mother  and  home  in  Saratoga. 
By  train  it  was  a  long  way  round. 

"Howard  Hughes  is  flying  up  this  after- 
noon," one  of  the  company  said.  "Why 
not  ask  him  to  fly  you  home?" 

High  color  rose  in  Olivia's  cheeks.  "I 
couldn't!  I  don't  know  him!  Besides, 
Howard  Hughes  has  many  more  impor- 
tant things  to  do  than  to  fly  me  home!" 

Howard  decided  otherwise. 

I N  the  same  hour  he  and  Olivia  met  they 
'  were  flying  over  California's  brown 
hills  and  fertile  valleys.  She  planned 
how  she  would  write  her  cousin,  Jeffry 
de  Havilland  of  the  de  Havilland  motor 
family  in  England,  all  about  it.  He'd 
been  none  too  impressed  with  her  star- 
dom, saying  only  it  must  be  a  great  lark. 
But  when  he  heard  Howard  Hughes  had 
flown  her  home  for  Thanksgiving  it  would 
be  different. 

Howard  marked  Olivia's  eyes  moist  and 
shining  as  morning  flowers  with  the  dew 
on  them.  He  marked  her  face,  delicately 
turned.  He  marked  her  mouth,  like  ripe 
fruit. 

A  few  months  earlier,  encircling  the 
earth  (while  Katharine  Hepburn  sat 
beside  her  radio,  day  and  night,  waiting 
word  of  him)  he  had  looked  out  calmly 
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Nev/  cream  positively  stops 
*underarm  Perspiration  Odor 
as  proved  in  amazing 

HOT  CLIMATE  TEST 

1.  Not  stiff,  not  messy— Yodora 
spreads  just  like  vanishing  cream! 
Dab  it  on— odor  gone! 

2.  Actually  soothing— Yodora  can 
be  used  right  after  shaving. 

3.  Won't  rot  delicate  fabrics. 

4.  Keeps  soft!  Yodora  does  not  dry 
in  jar.  No  waste;  goes  far. 

Yet  hot  climate  tests  — made  by 
nurses— prove  this  daintier  deodor- 
ant keeps  underarms  immaculately 
sweet— under  the  most  severe  con- 
ditions. Try  Yodora! 
In  tubes  or  jars— 10^, 
30^,  60(f.  McKesson  & 
Robbins,  Inc.,  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

YODORA 

DEODORANT  CREAM 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8x  lO  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Siinio  price  for  full  Icnfrth 
or  buht  form ,  groups,  land- 
■capes,  pot  animitla.  < 
or   cnlufif  emunts  of 
parr  of  Kroup  picture. Safu 
return   of   original  photo 

ffuarimtfcd.  3  for  $1.00 

SEND  NO  MONEY  ir'Tn  't''""^ 

(any  si/r)  and  within  ii  week  you  will  r« 
your  b<*ftutifu!  eniiiruonnuit,  nuiirantcod 
ICHH.  I'liy  postman  47c  plus  piistnKo— or  send  Jito 
with  order  and  wo  pay  poalnKo.   Big  16x20-   -7-  ~.  fTi  ^ 
Inch  onlarKOment  sont  C.  O.  D.  78c  plu»  post- 


47c  ^ 

•   mm  W** 


it«nd  your  photoH  todtiy.  Sp.' 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
113  S.  Jelfarson  St.,        Dept.  K,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


over  dark  continents  and  deep  oceans,  j 
But  as  he  asked  Olivia,  "When  can  we  ; 
see  each  other  again?"  his  eyes  weren't 
calm  at  all,  they  were  desperate. 

When    and   while    Howard    cares  he 
cares  tremendously. 

The  Hughes-de  Havilland  romance  had 
no  publicity. 

When  Howard  and  Olivia  went  out  to- 
gether it  didn't  take  them  long  to  get  out 
of  town.  His  car  is  geared  for  a  man 
accustomed  to  the  speed  of  flight.  He 
would  think  he  were  riding  on  the  back 
of  a  snail  if  he  kept  the  pace  of  other  cars 
on  the  road.  Like  his  father  before  him, 
who  had  a  "fine  fund"  on  deposit  at  the 
Houston  police  station,  Howard  has  speed 
in  his  blood. 

EVEN  if  the  photographers  had  discov- 
ered Howard  and  Olivia  together  it 
isn't  likely  they  would  have  snapped 
them.  Howard  has  the  lens  boys  on  his 
side.  He  flies  them  wherever  they  want  to 
go.  Following  a  heavy  romance,  during 
which  they've  let  him  alone,  he  wines 
and  dines  them  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove. 
And,  taking  them  into  his  confidence,  he 
wins  them  over  completely.  "I  appreci- 
ate you  fellows  understanding  I'm  not 
a  playboy,  that  I'd  lose  standing  in  the 
oil  tool  business  if  I  were  photographed 
with  girls  at  night  clubs,"  he  tells  them. 

The  winter  Olivia  and  Howard  were 
seeing  each  other  she  was  working  in 
"Gone  With  The  Wind."  One  day,  lunch- 
ing with  her  in  her  bungalow  dressing 
room,  we  suggested  a  magazine  story 
telling  how  she  and  Howard  had  met  and 
what  they  meant  to  each  other. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said.  "I'd  be  proud  to 
talk  about  Howard.  You  know  that!  But 
I  can't.  I  can't  risk  having  him  think 
I'm  using  him  for  publicity.  That  would 
hurt  him!" 

Olivia's  pale  brown  hair  was  caught  in 
a  snood.  She  wore  the  somber  grays  and 
garnets  of  "Melanie."  But  her  eyes  were 
starry  bright  and  her  voice  came  full  and 
quick.  Looking  at  her,  listening  to  her, 
you  knew  her  life  was  warm  with  love. 
Her  days  were  filled  with  satisfying  work 
while  she  created  one  of  the  loveliest  por- 
traits ever  given  to  the  screen.  And, 
her  work  done,  she  went  home  to  a  house 
filled  with  Howard's  flowers. 

THEN,  quicksilver  again,  Howard  was 
gone.  Business  took  him  to  New  York 
where  he  saw  Katharine  Hepburn  once 
more.  From  there  he  flew  south.  In 
Florida  he  was  seen  with  half  a  dozen 
beautiful  girls  in  half  a  dozen  famous 
cafes. 

It's  strange  Howard's  never  been  sued 
for  breach  of  promise  and  stranger  still 
that,  almost  always,  he  salvages  a  worth- 
while friendship  from  the  romantic  ruins. 
Other  Hollywood  wolves  would  like  to 
know  how  he  does  this.  They  shake  their 
heads  over  him,  individually  and  collec- 
tively. 

Today  Howard  and  Olivia  are  the  most 
loyal  friends. 

When  she  was  ill  at  Santa  Fe  it  was  to 
Howard  she  telephoned.  "I  have  appen- 
dicitis," she  told  him.  "If  they  have  to 
operate — and  I  think  they  will — I'd  prefer 
to  be  home."  She  laughed,  that  warm, 
young  laugh.  "Some  of  the  nurses  here, 
Indians,  are  terrific  movie  fans.  I  wouldn't 
trust  them  not  to  snip  a  little  extra  piece 
for  a  souvenir.  Could  you  help  me  get 
a  plane  somehow,  Howard?  I've  tried  to 
charter  one  but  they're  all  grounded." 

"By  the  time  you  get  to  the  field  a 
plane  will  be  waiting,"  he  promised. 
Then,  "Be  sure  they  bundle  you  up  good 
and  warm,"  he  said. 

The  plane  he  had  released  was  on  the 
runway  warming  up  when  she  reached 


NO 
DULL 
DRAB 
HAIR 

when  You  Use  This  Amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operotion,  LOVALON 
will  do  all  of  these  4  important  things 
for  your  hair. 

1.  Gives  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Rinses  awoy  shompoo  film. 

3.  Tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  in  place. 
LOVALON  does  not   permanently  dye 
or  bleach.  It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse, 
in  12  different  shades.  Try  LOVALON. 
At  stores  which  sell  toilet  gooc/j_ 
25c  for  5  rinses 
\Qi  for  2  rinses 

Guaranteed  b)r 
,  Good  Housekeeping  i 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED  25< 

Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Professional  En-  Tniu 
larEements.  8  Gloss  Deckle  Edee  Prints.  1.0 in 

CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  19,  LoCrosse.  Wis 
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Sell  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


New  "PRIZE"  21-Folder  Assortment 

Fa.ste-tSl.-ie  er.L'r.u-i.a   ■  - 
greetinicf:   n  ive;  reatt:-- 
raCa..n  H.inu,.  I'  p,  i 
Personal  Christmas  Cjro- 

si^tns,  low  a3  SO  for  SI .  1  •   r    :   -  - 

i'lJle'^Wrtt^^odav  fu/s'AMl'I^Es"  ON  'aVVRoK^K.  . 
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the  field.  That  night  she  found  her  room 
in  a  Los  Angeles  hospital  filled  with 
flowers.  He  telephoned  a  few  minutes 
after  she  got  in,  to  make  certain  she  had 
everything  she  wanted.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  at  her  bedside. 

Recently,  at  a  party,  Howard  was  criti- 
cized for  being  a  "penny  pincher."  Olivia 
flew  to  his  defense.  "I've  known  him  to 
be  more  than  generous — often!"  she  told 
his  critics.  "I  remember  one  evening 
when  a  shabby  young  man  approached 
the  car  to  ask  for  help.  The  traffic  light 
turned.  We  had  to  go  on.  But  Howard 
drove  around  the  block,  parked — with 
some  difficulty — found  that  fellow  again, 
gave  him  five  dollars  and  promised  him 
work  at  the  factory. 

"And  you  must  admit,"  she  concluded, 
triumph  bright  in  her  eyes,  "that  Howard 
deserves  more  credit  for  doing  a  thing 
like  this  than  most  of  us  would.  A 
man  with  his  money  and  his  position  is 
approached  constantly  and  disillusioned 
many  times,  I'm  sure." 

HOWARD,  like  most  people,  is  uneven 
about  money.  Because  he's  as  rich  as 
he  is,  his  economies  seem  more  drastic 
and  his  extravagances  are  more  lavish. 
The  gifts  he  makes  girls  often  are  worth 
a  small  fortune.  He  has  paid  thousands  of 
dollars  for  an  experiment  on  an  engine  or 
certain  cloud  effects  for  a  pictui'e.  His 
Sikorsky  amphibian  plane,  which  seats 
twelve,  set  him  back  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  Without  grousing,  he 
dropp>ed  millions  in  the  failure  of  a  film 
laboratory  and  in  a  theater  deal.  But  he's 
perpetually  careful  about  little  expendi- 
tures, the  bets  he  makes  on  the  golf 
course,  the  tips  he  gives  waiters  and  taxi 
drivers.  He's  been  described  as  a  man 
who  would  argue  over  the  oil  in  the  tanks 
of  a  hundred-thousand-dollar  yacht.  He 
says  himself  he  cannot  bear  to  "fritter" 
money  away. 

Back  in  1929  Howard  met  and  fell  in 
love  with  Billie  Dove. 

He  was  twenty-five  years  old  then  and 
his  income  was  reputed  to  be  two  million 
dollars  a  year.  He  had  just  divorced  Ella 
Rice  Hughes,  the  Houston  debutante  he 
had  mari-ied  at  nineteen,  settling  one  mil- 
lion dollars  on  her. 

Billie  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  the  world.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  too  young  to  remember  her  on  the 
screen — no  one  who  saw  her  ever  would 
forget  her — she  had  soft  hazel  eyes,  a 
skin  with  the  rich  pallor  of  camellias, 
crisp  brown  hair  with  a  wide  swath  of 
gray  and  a  figure  warm  and  round. 

FOR  years  Billie  wore  Howard's  big 
blazing  diamond — on  the  right  finger 
but  the  wrong  hand,  incidentally.  For 
years  she  and  Howard  saw  nothing  and 
cared  for  nothing  beyond  each  other's 
eyes.  Everyone  thought  they  would 
marry  the  same  day  Howard's  lawyer  se- 
cured her  divorce.  Everyone  was  wrong. 

The  Whispering  Chorus  whispered  that 
Howard's  business  associates  had  ob- 
jected to  his  marrying  a  movie  star.  If 
this  be  true  he  bought  their  approval  at 
a  great  price. 

A  woman  who's  been  part  of  Holly- 
wood for  years  said,  just  the  other  day, 
"Howard's  still  looking  for  the  love  he 
and  Billie  knew.  Billie  would  leave  a 
scar  on  any  man  who  loved  her.  Not 
only  because  of  her  beauty  but  because 
of  her  lovely  feminine  sweetness." 

No  other  girl,  certainly,  ever  held  How- 
ard so  long  or  completely. 

There  have  been  more  girls  than  any- 
one could  count  since  1932  when  he 
and  Billie  said  good-by.  In  Hollywood 
alone — and  he  spends  only  part  of  his 
time  there— besides  Rita,  Faith,  Hedy, 
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Ginger,  Olivia  and  Katharine  Hepburn 
there  have  been  Lillian  Bond,  Dorothy 
Jordan,  Marian  Marsh,  Ida  Lupine,  Fay 
Wray,  June  Collyer,  Frances  Drake, 
Wendy  Barrie,  Rochelle  Hudson  and 
dozens  more  who  never  reached  the  ten- 
date  stage. 

Olivia  believes  Howard  loved  Katha- 
rine Hepburn  well.  "Katharine,"  Olivia 
says,  "is  the  only  girl  of  whom  Howard 
talks;  and  he  talks  of  her  with  warm 
respect." 

According  to  Theodore  Dreiser  the 
love  of  a  man  and  a  woman  is  a  chemical 
attraction.  Often,  certainly,  the  con- 
flagration is  fierce  and  instantaneous 
when  a  man  and  a  woman  meet.  It  was 
that  way  with  Katharine  and  Howard. 
Instantly  they  touched  the  springs  of 
each  other's  hearts  and  minds. 

Howard's  campaign  was  fervent.  If  he 
had  to  fly  to  California  for  a  few  days 
he  called  Katharine,  in  New  York  or 
Connecticut,  on  the  phone  and  talked  for 
hours.  He  sent  her  yellow  roses,  three 
and  four  and  five  dozen  at  a  time,  every 
day.  There  never  was  a  card  but  always 
when  Katharine  opened  the  box  her  fine 
lean  face  would  glow. 

SHE  never  pretended  to  herself  or  any- 
one else  that  she  and  Howard  were 
"just  friends."  Once,  when  she  was  asked 
what  she  would  do  if  Howard  ran  around 
with  other  girls  after  they  were  married, 
she  said  calmly,  "I'd  kill  him!" 

When  she  played  "Jane  Eyre"  in  Chi- 
cago Howard  was  with  her.  Her  com- 
pany believed  the  thirty-five  thousand 
dollar  string  of  pearls  with  an  emerald 
clasp  carved  with  K  that  he  gave  her 
was  a  wedding  present.  An  announce- 
ment was  expected  momentarily.  The 
press  waited  at  their  hotel,  at  the  theater 
and  at  the  license  bureau.  Her  mother 
and  sister  arrived  from  Connecticut. 

Katharine  issued  a  statement.  It  read: 
"Miss  Hepburn  will  not  marry  Mr. 
Hughes  in  Chicago  today." 

Likely  she  and  Howard  had  one  of  their 
wild  quarrels.  It  may  have  begun  over 
such  a  simple  thing  as  an  inadequate  tip 
that  he  left  on  the  table.  Or  perhaps  he 
took  advantage  of  this  romantic  moment 
to  win  the  promise  he  always  sought — 
that  she  wouldn't  fly  any  more.  Her 
flying  made  him  angry.  He  flies  care- 
fully, scientifically.  When  he  steps  out 
of  a  plane  after  taking  a  new  record  he 
has  notes  on  such  things  as  engine  head 
temperatures  at  various  altitudes  and 
speeds.  Katharine,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  off,  hair  flying,  on  an  impulse.  Ac- 
cording to  Howard's  standards  she's  reck- 
less. And  in  this  case  his  standards  are 
probably  right. 

WHATEVER  happened  their  love  grew 
no  less.  "Jane  Eyre"  closed  and 
Katharine's  voice  troubled  her,  as  it  often 
does  when  she  gets  overtired.  Howard  in- 
sisted upon  a  holiday.  They  ' cruised  the 
Caribbean  on  George  Baker's  beautiful 
yacht  "The  Viking."  Months  earlier  they 
had  inspected  this  yacht  at  New  London. 
It  may  be  they  had  thought  this  southern 
holiday  would  be  a  honeymoon. 

A  sea  plane  went  with  them.  They 
flew  through  the  soft  air  and  the  soft 
light  of  the  tropics.  They  flew  over  the 
deep  blue  sea  and  the  dark  green  islands. 
They  flew  into  the  morning  and  into  the 
evening.  And  every  sight  and  thought 
were  shared  and  so  became  more  beau- 
tiful, more  wonderful. 

That  was  the  summer  Howard  talked 
for  publication  about  marriage,  some- 
thing he  had  never  done  before,  not  even 
in  the  Billie  Dove  era. 

"I'm  not  a  confirmed  bachelor,"  he 
said,  "and  I  expect  to  be  married  one  of 
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these  days.  But  I  can't  stand  a  gaga  type 
of  girl.  A  woman  has  to  have  something 
in  her  mind  to  be  attractive." 

No  one  doubted  it  was  Katharme, 
graduated  from  Bryn  Mawr,  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  an  exciting  independent 
thinker,  he  had  in  mind. 

That  was  the  summer  "Stage  Door" 
gave  Katharine  a  high  place  on  the 
screen.  That  was  the  summer  Howard 
dipped  the  wings  of  his  silver  monoplane 
over  the  Hepburn  estate  on  the  Connecti- 
cut shore  in  a  last  farewell,  as  he  took  off 
on  his  globe-encircling  flight. 

It  was  a  few  days  later  that  Katharme 
rushed  from  Connecticut  to  her  New 
York  house  to  wait  for  him.  There  he 
found  her,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  away 
from  the  speeches  and  the  ticker  tape 
and  confetti.  And  in  the  green  shine  of 
her  eyes  he  again  tasted  his  triumph. 

Katharine  and  Howard  became  adept 
at  dodging  crowds  and  reporters  and 
cameramen.  They  used  to  peer  out  of  a 
car  door  cautiously  and,  if  they  were 
discovered,  pull  in  their  heads,  slam  the 
door  and  beseech  the  driver  to  make 
time — in  any  direction.  Following  How- 
ard's flight,  however,  the  press  and  the 
crowds  were  too  much  for  them. 

One  night  the  kitchen  staff  of  a  famous 
New  York  restaurant  watched  a  waiter 
lay  a  table  for  two  in  the  kitchen,  set  out 
the  finest  linen,  china,  crystal  and  silver. 
Their  mouths  gaped.  Then,  through  the 
rear  door,  came  Katharine  and  Howard, 
breathless  from  their  mad  dash  through 
the  alley. 

"No  more  touring  the  city  for  a  restau- 
rant where  we  won't  be  mobbed — then 
home,  in  despair,  for  milk  and  scrambled 
eggs!"  That  was  the  essence  of  Katha- 
rine's edict.  And  the  fantastic  dinner  in 
the  restaurant  kitchen— for  which  the 
chef  outdid  himself — was  the  result. 

Beyond  the  kitchen  wall  that  night  the 
band  played.  Men  and  women  who  knew 
Katharine  and  Howard  well  swayed  to 
the  music  and  dined  at  the  tables,  all 
unsuspecting.  A  couple  of  reporters  and 
a  cameraman  seated  at  the  bar  stopped 
the  host,  hurrying  kitchenwards  with  a 
special  bottle  of  champagne.  "Think 
Howard  and  his  Katie  will  be  in?"  one  of 
them  asked.  The  host  shook  his  head. 
"I  don't  think  you'll  see  them  tonight,"  he 
said.   "I  have  an  idea  they're  in  hiding." 

The  end  of  this  romance  came  soon. 
But  a  large,  silver-framed  photograph  of 
a  bewhiskered  Howard,  taken  directly  he 
landed,  which  has  long  occupied  a  place 
of  honor  in  Katharine's  city  living  room, 
would  indicate  this  particular  time  holds 
no  unhappy  aura  for  her,  that  it  was  good 
while  it  lasted,  even  unto  the  end. 

No  one  really  knows  when  things  be- 
tween Howard  and  Katharine  changed, 
probably  not  even  Howard  and  Katha- 
rine. Such  things  are  so  gradual  as  to 
be  imperceptible.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  song  was  over  for  Howard  a  few 
months  later  because  it  was  that  Novem- 
ber he  flew  Olivia  home.  For  Katharine 
the  melody  seems  to  have  lingered  on. 
That  December,  admiring  a  handsome 
new  overcoat  Joseph  Cotten,  who  played 
with  her  in  "The  Philadelphia  Story," 
was  wearing,  Katharine  asked: 

"Who's  your  fine  tailor,  Joe?  1  want 
to  order  a  coat  like  that  for  Howard's 
Christmas!" 

The  Hollywood  wolves  come  and  go. 
At  this  writing  the  pack  is  smaller  than 
usual,  numbering  only  a  few  agents  and 
studio  executives  whose  names  mean 
little  outside  the  film  colony  and,  also, 
Reginald  Gardiner,  Errol  Flynn,  John 
Conti,  Bruce  Cabot,  Vic  Mature  and,  of 
course,  Howard  Robard  Hughes,  perenni- 
ally Hollywood's  secret  heartbreaker. 
The  End 
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Don't  Gnaw  it! 


WIPE  AWAY  DRIED-OUT 
CUTICLE  GENTLY  WITH 
CUTEX  OILY  CUTICLE 
REMOVER 

Don't  make  your  cuticle  sore  by 
gnawing  it... don't  encourage  hang- 
nails by  cutting  it.  Use  Cutex  Oily 
Cuticle  Remover  and  wipe  away  dead, 
dried-out  cuticle — gently!  Get  a 
bottle — begin  today! 

Saturday  is  "Manicure  Day" — look 
for  the  special  display  of  Cutex  acces- 
sories on  your  favorite  cosmetic  coun- 
ter— Cutex  Cuticle  Remover,  Cuticle 
Oil,  Brittle  Nail  Cream,  Orange- 
wood  Sticks,  Emery  Boards. 

Norcham  Warren,  New  York 
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TAMPONS 

(Internal  Protection) 


THPf'RE  $0  EASY  TO  USE 
.AND  SO  COMFORTABLE 


Holly-Pax  are  the  smallest  of  all 
tampons,  scientifically  designed  to 
be  easier  to  use,  more  convenient, 
more  comfortable. 


V       HOUY-PAX  ARE 
I  AMAZINGLY  EFFICIENT 


A  really  inexpensive  form  of  sanitary 
protection.  In  packages  of  10c,  20c 
or  59c,  Holly-Pax  actually  costs  less 
per  month  than  most  other  sanitary 
protection,  either  napkins  or  tam- 
pons. Join  the  throngs  of  modern 
women  who  have  gained  new  poise, 
new  freedom  through  Holly-Pax. 
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Secret  Romance 


(Continued  jrom  page  27)  routine  of  din- 
ner cancelled  at  the  last  minute,  of  week- 
end plans  ruined.  That  is,  the  executives' 
wives  do  stand  it.  They  live  separate 
lives  from  their  husbands.  They  are  busy 
with  their  children,  their  clothes,  their 
gin-rummy  sessions  and  their  canteen 
work.  If  you  are  a  solid,  sensible  woman, 
it  works  out  all  right.  If  you  are  a  ro- 
mantic, tempestuous  beauty  with  a  sensi- 
tive mind  and  a  hungry  heart,  it  is  hell. 

IT  wasn't  until  Greer  got  her  divorce  in 
'  Los  Angeles  that  Hollywood  even  real- 
ized that  she  had  been  married.  Then 
Hollywood  started  saying  she  would 
marry  Benny  Thau.  Greer  said,  when 
queried,  "I  admire  Mr.  Thau  so  much.  I 
respect  Mr.  Thau  so  much."  She  didn't 
say,  "I  love  Mr.  Thau  so  much."  She 
didn't  say  it  because  like  all  good  artists 
she  had  great  respect  for  the  truth. 

Moreover,  there  was  nothing  about 
Greer  to  attract  the  Hollywood  wolf  pack. 
She  was  neither  a  sweater  girl  nor  a  light 
of  love.  There  was,  in  fact,  everything 
about  her  to  drive  the  eager  wolf  from 
her  door.  She  read  books,  lots  and  lots  of 
books,  on  all  subjects  from  economics  to 
j)olitical  strategy  to  the  art  of  Renoir  as 
contrasted  to  the  music  of  Cesar  Franck. 
She  was  a  lady. 

Next,  she  did  herself  in  by  the  very 
perfection  of  her  portrayal  of  Mrs.  Chips. 
The  artist  in  her  made  her  appear  ten 
years  beyond  her  own  age,  ten  pounds 
heavier  and  ten  tons  more  settled  than 
she  will  ever  be,  even  in  her  tomb.  She 
was  much  more  her  own  self  in  "Remem- 
ber?" but  that  was  so  bad  nobody  ever 
saw  it,  so  she  played  a  dated  though 
delightful  lady  in  "Pride  And  Prejudice" 
and  then  the  gentle,  wonderful  but  none- 


(Continued  jrom  page  4)  that  I  knew 
every  line  of  his  head,  the  set  of  his 
shoulders,  the  very  way  he  moves  or 
breathes  .  .  .  and  there  I  stood,  seeing  a 
thousand  or  more  men,  all  of  whom  I 
thought  were  Bill.  I  rushed  up  to  this 
one  and  that,  crying  his  name  and  hav- 
ing them  turn  around  and  be  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry.  I  began  to  believe  I'd  never 
find  Bill,  worked  myself  up  into  a  good 
stage  of  thinking  I  might  never  see  him 
again.  Then  just  as  the  gate  opened  and 
the  boys  began  marching  through  it,  I 
heard  his  voice,  calling  me,  and  in  an- 
other instant  he  was  beside  me.  We  only 
had  a  second  or  so  together  but  at  least 
we  said  good-by.  .  .  ." 

I  can  tell  you,  too,  the  story  of  an- 
other girl  star,  who,  when  her  actor  hus- 
band went  to  war,  simply  couldn't  keep 
on  living  in  the  style  to  which  their  two 
salaries  had  accustomed  her  .  .  .  did  she 
act  like  the  old  Hollywood  ...  go  into 
debt  to  keep  up  a  phony  appearance  .  .  . 
not  at  all  .  .  .  she  moved,  but  she  did  it 
with  typical  laughter  .  .  .  she  sold  her 
Brentwood  mansion,  moved  to  a  tiny 
rented  place  in  Hollywood  .  .  .  when  she 
takes  you  there,  she  grins,  paraphrases 
the  crack  I  made  further  back  and  says, 
"Only  four  rooms  and  a  bath  but  I  call 
it  lousy"  .  .  .  she  never  mentions  that 
$50,000  that  she  put  in  War  Bonds.  .  .  . 

Or  you  can  take  the  story  of  Claud- 
ette  Colbert  who  went  out  with  the 
Victory  show  .  .  .  that  was  two  solid 
weeks  of  one-night  stands,  rehearsing  by 
day,  performing  matinee  and  night,  trav- 
eling steadily,  without  enough  sleep  or 
good  food  or  rest  of  any  sort  .  .  .  Colbert, 
the    hothouse    plant,    who    always  has 


theless  sedate  Mrs.  Gladney  in  "Blossoms 
In  The  Dust."  Mr.  Thau  kept  right  on 
calling.  If  Greer  had  been  a  different  type 
of  girl  she  would  have  put  her  career 
ahead  of  her  heart.  Being  married  to  the 
right  executive  is  a  very  quick  road  to 
the  right  casting. 

It's  all  of  a  piece  that  she  should  even 
have  to  be  playing  Richard  Ney's  mother 
in  "Mrs.  Miniver." 

However,  that  actor  had  observant  eyes 
and  a  sensitive  imagination.  Benny  Thau 
also  possesses  those  qualities,  but  Ney 
had  one  important  commodity  Thau 
lacked.  Ney  had  leisure.  He  had  the  time 
to  court  a  lovely  lady  with  all  the  charm, 
the  devotion,  the  romance  and  the  roses 
a  lovely  lady  deserves. 

ON  the  first  date  they  had  together, 
Greer  and  Richard  went  dancing. 
Greer  is  a  tall  girl,  but  Richard  Ney  is 
taller,  while  Benny  Thau  is  definitely 
short.  Greer  loves  dancing  and  Ney 
dances  more  smoothly  than  Cesar  Ro- 
mero. Greer  adores  food  and  Ney  knows 
how  to  order  a  perfect  dinner  and  he 
always  has  plenty  of  time  to  eat  it,  once 
it  is  served.  Greer  loves  books  and  so 
does  Richard  Ney. 

Of  course,  when  the  news  of  their 
dating  first  got  out — and  naturally  it 
spread  around  the  film  colony  with  a 
speed  that  makes  wildfire  look  sluggish 
as  a  river  of  oatmeal — there  was  a  lot  of 
official  denial.  There  was  much  pooh- 
poohing  from  the  studio,  some  mUd 
pooh-poohing  from  the  Garson  house- 
hold, not  a  bit  of  pooh-jK)ohing  from  Mr. 
Ney.  At  first  most  of  their  dates  were  at 
Greer's  house,  sitting  in  Greer's  brilliant 
little  drawing  room,  chap)eroned  by 
Greer's  charming  mother.  But  lately  they 


Close  Dps  and  Long  Shots 

something  the  matter  with  her,  shrugs 
the  tour  off  .  .  .  her  husband.  Dr.  Press- 
man, has  long  been  stationed  in  Pensa- 
cola,  Florida,  and  as  soon  as  he  gets  the 
chance  will  go  out  as  a  flight  surgeon, 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  posts.  . . . 
"I  guess  that  tour  will  show  Jack  I 
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Look  Out! 


THE  FLYING  TIGERS 


America's  devil  fighters 
over  China  are  coming 
to  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror 
next  month  in  the 
thrilling  story  of 
Republic's  greatest 
picture  with  John 
Wayne  and  John  Carroll 
battling  it  out 


have  been  going  out  more  and  more  to 
dance  and  dine,  even  though  they  are 
still  asking  the  photographers  please  not 
to  snap  them  together. 

Your  guess  is  as  good  as  Hollywood's 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  lead  to  mar- 
riage. There  are  even  some  bold  souls 
who  say  they  are  already  secretly  wed. 
In  any  event,  it  isn't,  in  Hollywood,  a 
"popular"  romance  as  was  the  romance 
of  Carole  and  Clark  Gable,  or  that  of 
George  Brent  and  Ann  Sheridcin. 

If  they  do  wed,  it  will  be  a  union 
hedged  about  by  all  the  typical  Holly- 
wood handicaps.  Dick  Ney's  salary  prob- 
ably isn't  a  tenth  of  Greer's  salary.  His 
im  portance  isn't  a  twentieth  of  hers. 
Probably  he  would  always  be  "Mr.  Gar- 
son." 

That  setup,  however,  didn't  ruin  the 
blissful  MacDonald-Raymond  marriage, 
which  was  another  "unpopular  romance." 
The  reverse  of  it  didn't  spoil  the  joyous 
Power-Annabella  mating  and  the  film 
colony  didn't  go  for  that  one,  either.  The 
Bill  Powells  are  still  happy  as  spring 
larks,  despite  all  the  tragedies  that  were 
predicted  for  them,  while  the  absolutely 
approved  perfect  combine  of  Myrna  Loy 
and  Arthur  Hornblow  is  dust  on  the 
Reno  records. 

So  maybe  Greer  and  Richard  wiU  wed 
and  live  happily  forever  after.  Maybe 
they  won't.  They  are  moody  souls,  each 
of  them,  and  their  romance  might  evapto- 
rate  with  all  the  swiftness  that  charac- 
terized its  inception.  But  regardless  of  the 
future,  they  are  ecstatically,  madly  happy 
right  now. 

And  right  now,  as  you  perfectly  well 
know,  is  very  important  right  now. 
The  End 


can  work  just  as  hard  for  this  country 
as  he  can,"  she  says.  Then  she  grins. 
"For  two  weeks  I  can,  that  is." 

ANNA  NEAGLE,  just  returned  by 
convoy  from  England  to  show  her 
"They  Flew  Alone"  which  she  made 
in  London  and  then  to  go  on  to 
Canada  to  do  a  tour  of  the  Canadian 
Army  camps,  told  me  that  the  British 
Government  feels  that  amusement  is  the 
greatest  of  morale  builders  .  .  .  the  Brit- 
ish have  marvelous,  even  if  different, 
senses  of  humor  than  ours  .  .  .  but  some- 
how, I  can't  believe  that  anj'one  save 
Americans,  and  Americans  in  Hollywood, 
at  that,  would  think  to  make  a  short 
about  how  to  shoot  a  gun  a  funny 
picture.  .  .  . 

This  happens  at  Disney's  .  .  .  Dis- 
ney, the  immortal  cartoon-maker,  was 
given  orders  to  do  a  training  short  about 
a  certain  kind  of  gun  .  .  .  you'd  think 
that  would  be  as  dry  as  ancient  Latin 
.  .  .  but  no  .  .  .  there  are  the  facts  about 
the  gun,  in  cartoons  .  .  .  there  are  the 
instructions  .  .  .  but  along  with  them, 
there  are  laughs  .  .  .  many  laughs  and 
long  laughs.  .  .  . 

That  humor  is  the  American  way, 
Hollywood  version  .  .  .  and  let's  be  so 
thankful  that  our  Government  recognizes 
the  benison  of  laughter,  given  not  only 
to  its  young  service  men,  but  to  us  at 
home  facing  loneliness  and  rationing  and 
uncertain  news  ...  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  we  all  were  to  buy  one  war  stamp  for 
every  laugh  Hollywood  gives  us.  we'd  all 
be  doing  a  very  neat  thing  for  ourselves, 
for  Hollywood  and  for  these  United 
States.  .  .  . 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  tfifh  movie  ^tIHROB 


Ships  With  Wings  (U.  A.) 

It's  About:  The  part  played  by  an  aircraft 
carrier  in  the  recent  naval  battles. 

ENGLISH- MADE,  this  rather  trite  story 
expresses  the  importance  of  aircraft 
carriers  in  battles.  Of  course,  the  story 
has  the  usual  heel  who  is  discharged 
from  the  R.A.F.  and  eventually  becomes 
a  hero  by  blowing  up  a  dam  near  Greece. 

Seems  as  if  the  bravery  of  our  boys  in 
actual  combat  needs  a  bit  of  glorifying 
on  the  screen  as  well,  or  so  the  audience 
seemed  to  feel,  judging  by  their  remarks 
afterwards. 

The  cast  is  all  English  and  features 
Leslie  Banks,  John  Clements  and  Jane 
Baxter. 

The  photography  is  remarkable  and 
worthy  of  great  applause. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:     Fair  war  stuff. 

The  Mad  Martindales 
{20th  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  A  younger  sister  who  takes 
over  her  big  sister's  bean. 

lANE  WITHERS'  swan  song  at 
J  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  the  studio 
that  started  her  off  to  fame  and  fortune, 
develops  into  a  blue  melody  with  verses 
of  hokum  and  a  chorus  of  wails.  Jane 
should  have  better  material  and,  thank 
goodness,  has  taken  a  step  toward  get- 
ting it. 

In  this  one,  Jane   attempts   to  cap- 


The  Shadow  Stage 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

ture  her  older  sister's  (Marjorie  Wea- 
ver's) rich  beau,  to  the  distress  of  her 
young  suitor  Jimmy  Lydon.  Alan  Mow- 
bray as  her  daffy  daddy  is  just  that. 
Byron  Barr  as  the  wealthy  young  ob- 
ject of  Jane's  affection  is  fair. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Now  let  s  have  no 
more  such  as  this,  please. 

Blondie's  Blessed  Event 
(Columbia) 

It's  About:  The  Bumpsteads  have  a  baby 
girl. 

T  HE  screen  Bumpsteads  keep  apace 
'  with  Chic  Young's  newspaper  comic 
strip  and  become  the  parents  of  baby 


YOU  ASKED  FOR  IT! 

So  many  of  you  wrote 
In  contesting  the  choice 
of  our  judges  on  The 
Best  Figure  in  Hollywood 
that  we're  giving  you 
readers  your  chance 
to  be  the  judge.  Get 
your  September  issue 

AND  VOTE! 


girl  Cookie.    What  a  darling  she  is! 

Penny  Singleton  as  Blondie  arranges 
with  Mr.  Dithers,  her  husband's  boss,  to 
keep  Dagwood,  Arthur  Lake,  out  of  town 
until  after  the  blessed  event.  Outside 
of  the  newcomer  there  isn't  much  to 
talk  about. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Not  quite  up  to  the 
standard. 

The  Falcon  Takes  Over 
(RKO-Radio) 

It's  About:  An  amateur  detective  who 
solves  a  murder  in  self-defense. 

"yOU'RE  an  old  smoothie"  could  well 
'  be  directed  at  the  popular  screen 
sleuth,  George  Sanders,  who  has  his  own 
peculiar  talents  for  unearthing  murder- 
ers; this  time  one  Moose  Malloy,  played 
by  Ward  Bond. 

Lynn  Bari  is  the  gal  who  catches  the 
Sanders  eye.  James  Gleason,  Edward 
Gargan  and  Allen  Jenkins  are  good  peo- 
ple to  have  in  any  show. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:    Well  done. 

A  Close  Call  For  Ellery  Queen 
(Columbia) 

It's  About:  The  clever  detective  who  is 
dismissed  from  a  case  before  the  murders 
happen. 

\A/ILLIAM  GARGAN  takes  over  the 
role    of    Ellery    Queen,  detective, 
formerly  played  by  Ralph  Bellamy  and 


INHALING 

needn't  worry 
yoffjf  throat! 


There's  a  lot  of  difference  in  cigarettes ! 

And  here's  how  the  five  most  popular 
brands  stack  up— as  compared  by  emi- 
nent doctors:* 

The  other  four  brands  aver- 
aged more  than  three  times  as 
irritant  as  PHILIP  MORRIS^ 

And  this  irritation  — from  the 
other  four  —  lasted  more  than  five 
times  as  long! 

Sure,  you  inhale.  All  smokers  do.  So— 
be  sure  about  your  cigarette! 


(*Reporled  in  authoritative  medical  journals.) 
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FOR  UNDER  THE  ARMS 
of  a 

IVATIOIV  UNDER  ARMS 


Wliether  you  re  engaged  in  war  work  ...  or 
the  important  job  of  being  a  woman,  the 
sensational  new  NEET  Cream  Deodorant 
will  preserve  and  defend  your  daintiness. 

New  NEET  Cream  Deodorant  is  a  sure 
way  of  instantly  stopping  under-arm  odor 
and  i)erspiration  from  one  to  three  days!  A 
feather-weight,  stainless,  greaseless  cream 
lh;it  vanishes almo.st  instantly,  makesarm- 
[)its  dry  and  free  of  odor.  Will  not  irritate 
the  skin,  or  injure  clothing.  {(\ 

Buy  new  NEP^T  Cream 
Deodorant  in  the  Blue  an<l  / 


White  jar  today.  Dors  not  dri/ 
or  cake  in  jar!  Generous  10c 
and  'ii)c  sizes  plus  tav. 
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KE€P  NEAT  WITH.^^^Tj 

(UAIANTEED  IT  THE  MAREC  OF  NEET  lEPILATOIT  ^ 

Keeps  "JUST 
SHAMPOOED" 
Lightness  All 
Week...  Costs 
But  Few  Cents 


Package  Includes  Extra  Golden  Rinse 

1.  Sptcially  for  Blondfs.  Helps  keep  light  hair 
from  darkening,  brightens  faded  blonde  hair. 

2a  Not  a  liquid — a  fragrant  powder.  Safe  even  for 
children's  fine  hair. 

3.  Instantly  removes  the  dingy,  dust-laden  film 
that  makes  fine  blonde  hair  dark,  old-looking. 

4.  To  give  hair  beautiful  luster  and  radiance,  top 
off  shampoo  with  Blondex  Golden  Rinse.  For 
all  shades  of  blondes. 

5.  Takes  only  1  1  minutes  to  use.  Costs  10c  at  all 
 drug  and  department  stores. 


BLONDEX 

SHAMPOO  AND  RINSE  FOR  BLONDES 


does  a  grand  job.  In  the  story  Gargan 
takes  himself  off  to  the  lodge  of  a  rich 
man,  Ralph  Morgan  (who  is  housing 
two  odd  characters),  to  discover  Mor- 
gan has  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
has  been  missing  for  years. 

Margaret  Lindsay,  Gargan's  secretary, 
impersonates  the  missing  daughter  and 
then  the  fun  starts — more  people  are 
killed! 

Kay  Linaker,  Charles  Judels  and 
Charles  Grapewin  play  important  cogs  in 
the  wheels  within  wheels. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Fair    mystery  stuff. 

Meet  The  Stewarts  (Columbia) 

it's  About:  The  attempts  of  a  bride  to  live 
on  a  budget. 

IXIND  of  warm  and  cozy  is  this  story  of 
a  poor  boy,  William  Holden,  who 
marries  a  rich  girl,  Frances  Dee,  and,  as 
a  result,  experiences  all  sorts  of  laugh- 
able (to  us)  situations.  To  the  bride  and 
groom,  the  little  things  that  seem  so 
comical  to  us  become  mountains  of  woe, 
which  only  adds  to  our  sadistic  amuse- 
ment. 

If  Columbia  reckoned  on  making  this 
as  a  serial,  they  have  something  here, 
for  people  all  about  us  giggled  and  guf- 
fawed at  the  antics  of  this  bridal  pair. 
But  with  William  Holden  in  the  Army, 
we're  wondering  about  the  future  fate 
of  the  Stewarts. 

At  any  rate,  we  can  enjoy  this  one 
from  its  opening  sequence,  a  titter-pro- 
voker,  with  Holden  actually  and  literally 
up  a  tree,  through  its  moments  of  tragedy 
(to  the  young  people)  when  they  attempt 
a  dinner  for  the  in-laws  to  its  very 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Frances  Dee  makes  a  lovely  bride. 
Holden,  as  always,  gives  a  sincere  and 
polished  performance,  while  the  rest  of 
the  cast,  including  Grant  Mitchell,  Mar- 
jorie  Gateson  and  Anne  Revere  (there's 
a  one),  add  special  bits  and  highlights. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Pleasant  people  to 
visit  of  an  evening. 

Mexican  Spitfire  Sees  A  Ghost 
(RKO-Radio) 

It's  About:  An  impersonation  that  ends 
ill  a  riot. 

I  T'S  Lupe  Velez  again,  with  Leon  Errol 
'  impersonating  the  now  renowned  Lord 
Epping.  When  the  real  Lord  Epping  re- 
turns from  a  moose  hunt  you  can  imagine 
the  zaney  goings-on.  Buddy  Rogers  is 
the  handsome  husband  of  Lupe,  who  does 
her  stuff  to  perfection. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Loud,  noisy  and 
sometimes  funny. 


Remember  Pearl  Harbor 
(Republic) 

it's  About:  An  irascible  soldier  who  t^irns 
hero. 

THE  best  thing  about  this  picture  is  the 
'  title,  although  there  are  moments  of 
timely  interest  and  drama.  Don  Barry, 
Republic's  redheaded  cowboy,  leaps 
down  from  his  horse  to  play  the  straight 
dramatic  lead  of  the  irresponsible  soldier 
who  neglects  his  duty,  thereby  causing 
the  death  of  his  pal,  Maynard  Holmes. 
Later,  of  course,  Red  sees  the  error  of  his 


ways  and  sacrifices  his  life  by  diving  a 
bombing  plane  into  a  Japanese  battleship. 
It's  the  old,  old  Army  formula,  it  seems.  1 

Fay  McKenzie  as  Holmes's  sister  is 
pretty  and  adequate.  Alan  Curtis  as  a  pal 
of  Red's  is  good,  but  it's  really  the  dra- 
matic news  flashes  and  timely  inserts 
that  keep  the  story  alive  and  interesting. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Interestingly  timely. 

Escape  From  Hong  Kong 
(Universal) 

It's  About:  A  secret  service  agent  knee- 
deep  in  foreign  spies. 

VOU  never  saw  such  a  mixup  of  "Is  she 
'  a  spy?"  or  "Isn"t  she  a  spy?"  as  Mar- 
jorie  Lord  goes  through  so  that  Universal 
can  make  a  movie.  Fake  British  officers, 
Japanese  agents  and  three  American 
cowboys,  Andy  Devine.  Leo  Carrillo  and 
Don  Terry,  mix  it  up  in  a  free-for-all 
before  the  bombing  of  Hong  Kong.  The 
cowboys,  incidentally,  have  been  putting 
on  a  sharp-shooting  act  in  Oriental 
theaters  when  Miss  Lord  finds  herself 
between  the  devil  (a  German  posing  as 
a  Briton)  and  the  deep  sea  full  of  Japs. 
From  then  on  in  the  bullets  fly  thicker 
than  the  swallows  down  at  Capistrano. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Peppy  as  all  get  out. 

Henry  And  Dizzy  (Paramount) 

It's  About:  The  attempts  of  Henry  Aid- 
rich  to  replace  a  wrecked  motorhoat. 

JIMMY  LYDON  is  the  new  Henry 
Aldrich  who  finds  himself  in  very  deep 
water.  And  we  mean  deep  water  when  a 
borrowed  motorboat  is  wrecked  by 
Henry  and  must  be  replaced.  The  futile 
struggle  of  Henry  and  his  pal  Dizzy 
(Charles  Smith)  to  earn  enough  money 
to  replace  the  boat  forms  the  basis  of 
the  story.  How  the  boat  is  eventually  re- 
placed is  rather  cute.  Mary  Anderson  is 
the  pretty  girl. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:    Not    up    to    the  old 

standards. 

Sunday  Punch  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  Jealousy  among  prizefighters. 

C  VERYTHING  is  going  along  fine  at  the 
old  boardinghouse  for  prizefighters 
run  by  Connie  Gilchrist  until  her  beauti- 
ful daughter  Jean  Rogers  returns  from  a 
theatrical  tour.  And  then  thump-thump- 
thump  go  all  the  masculine  hearts,  from 
Olaf.  the  janitor,  played  well  by  Dan 
Dailey  Jr..  to  William  Lundigan.  the  col- 
lege lad  who  actually  captures  Jean's 
heart. 

The  title'?  Oh.  yes.  a  Sunday  Punch  is 
a  punch  that  packs  sufficient  wallop  to 
land  a  man  in  dreamland.  The  big  fight 
that  climaxes  the  little  yarn  is  a  real 
thriller. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:    Only    if    you  enjoy 
fights. 

Ten  Gentlemen  From  West  Point 
(20th  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:    The   first   students   at  West 
Point. 

HISTORICALLY  this  is  a  mighty  in- 
teresting epic,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
the  establishment  of  West  Point  Academy 
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and  the  training  of  the  first  group  of 
students  that  dwindles  to  a  mere  ten, 
under  the  rigid  discipline  of  Laird  Cre- 
gar,  an  Army  major. 

Histrionically,  however,  it's  painfully 
weak,  despite  the  splendid  cast  of  George 
Montgomery,  John  Sutton,  John  Shep- 
perd  and  Maureen  O'Hara.  Montgomery, 
both  in  delivery  of  lines  and  acting  abil- 
ity, is  woefully  inadequate.  Maureen,  who 
merely  decorates  the  story,  and  John 
Sutton,  who  loses  her,  are  fair.  Cregar, 
as  usual,  is  splendid. 

How  our  Academy  began  and  survived 
is  most  interesting,  however. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  good  history  lesson. 

Tarzan's   New  York  Adventure 


(M-G-M) 


It's  About:  The  adventures  of  the  big 
jungle  lad  in  New  York. 

PICTURE  the  thrills  and  chuckles  re- 
sulting from  an  audience's  seeing 
Tarzan  (in  trousers)  in  the  big  city  of 
New  York  whence  he  has  come  in  search 
of  Boy  who  was  taken  back  to  civiliza- 
tion by  big-game  hunters. 

His  reactions  to  all  modern  inconven- 
iences, the  telephone  and  radio  among 
them,  bring  on  a  shower  of  chuckles 
from  the  audience.  His  rallying  of  ele- 
phants in  the  circus  scene  and  leap  from 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  are  really  something 
to  see.  Of  course,  Maureen  as  Jane,  and 
Cheeta  the  ape  are  with  him.  Johnny 
Weissmuller,  as  usual,  plays  Tarzan. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Watch  that  man  go! 

Powder  Town  (RKO-Radio) 

It's  About:  A  scientist  who  almost  jneets 
death  through  his  own  invention. 

THE  "powder"  in  this  story  is  strictly 
'  talcum  and  should  be  used  to  dust  off 
the  people  who  wrote  and  conceived  this 
stupid  piece. 

Edmond  O'Brien  is  a  scientist  who  in- 
vents some  sort  of  explosive  (we  couldn't 
figure  out  what)  and  must  be  protected 
at  all  times  by  Vic  McLaglen.  But  what 
good  does  Vic  do  when  Edmond  and  his 
bodyguard  are  captured  and  almost 
blown  up. 

Girls  wander  around  and  get  mixed  up 
in  it.  We  wish  to  heavens  we  never  had. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Plain  awful. 

Miss  Annie  Rooney  (Small-U.  A.) 

It's  About:  A  rich  boy  gets  in  the  groove. 

ADOLESCENT  Shirley  Temple  be- 
comes a  screen  adolescent  in  the 
story  of  a  young  modern  who  executes 
a  mean  jitterbug  and  slings  a  mean  mess 
of  hot  jive  talk. 

Shirley  is  that  young  lady  and  very 
cute  she  is,  too,  in  this  so  very  different 
departure  from  anything  the  starlet  has 
done  on  the  screen. 

Dickie  Jones  is  the  rich  young  man 
who  adores  Annie  Rooney  (Shirley)  and 
invites  her,  without  his  parents'  knowl- 
edge, to  his  birthday  party.  After  a  pre- 
liminary snubbing  by  the  guests,  Annie 
hits  her  stride  until  her  father,  William 
Gargan,  breaks  in  with  his  big  noisy 
plans  and  spoils  it  all. 

Eventually  it  works  out  to  everyone's 
happiness.  Guy  Kibbee  as  Grandad  is 
A-1.  Peggy  Ryan  as  Shirley's  girl  friend 
and  Roland  Du  Pree  as  her  former  boy 
friend  are  very  good. 

Teen-age  children  will  like  it  and  we 
think  Dad  and  Mother  will,  too. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  Get   hep,  audiences. 
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They  Named  the  Baby  Junior 
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(Continued  jrom  page  32)  numbers. 
Never  was  there  a  man  who  seemed  to  be 
more  happily  in  love.  If  you  think  that 
all  actors  talk  nothing  but  "I,"  you  should 
have  heard  this  one.  He  never  said  "I." 
He  only  said  "Alice." 

"Alice  had  a  tough  time  of  it,"  he  said. 

"Alice  wanted  a  girl,"  he  said. 

"Alice  was  so  wonderful  all  the  time 
the  baby  was  coining,"  he  said. 

"She  has  to  be  Junior,"  he  said.  "Alice 
Faye  Jr.  Isn't  that  a  wonderful  name? 
Think  of  having  everybody  know  her 
mother  was  Alice  Fay.  What  a  break 
for  a  kid." 

"It's  not  so  bad  to  be  known  as  Phil 
Harris's  daughter,  either,"  we  said. 

"Aw,  that's  nothing,"  said  Phil  and  he 
wasn't  kidding.  He  honestly  feels  that  he 
is  just  a  guy  but  Alice  is  a  queen  and 
Alice  Jr.  is  a  princess. 

Phil  wanted  a  girl  for  two  reasons.  He 
hoped  a  girl  would  look  exactly  like  this 
wife  he  adores;  and  besides  he  has  a  son 
by  his  former  marriage,  a  lad  now  seven 
years  old,  who  lives  with  them. 

"Until  I  was  married  to  Alice,  I  didn't 
know  that  a  man  could  have  fun  with  his 
wife,"  Phil  said.  "I  always  thought  if 
you  wanted  laughs,  you  had  to  go  out 
with  a  gang  of  fellows.  When  I  was 
married  the  first  time,  I  was  always  going 
out  with  a  mob  of  men,  carrying  on  all 
night.  I've  been  in  night  clubs  all  my 
life,  so  whether  a  place  has  sawdust  on 
the  floor  or  chromium  on  the  doors  makes 
no  matter  to  me.  Most  women  don't 
understand  that.  They  want  to  go  where 
the  glitter  is.  But  not  Alice.  She  just 
wants  to  go  where  you  want  to  go.  If 
you  want  to  play  cards,  she'd  sit  in  on 
the  game  for  hours.  So  what  happens? 
Most  of  the  nights  we  just  stay  home, 
doing  nothing,  having  a  wonderful  time 
just  because  we're  alone  together. 

\A/HEN  she  knew  she  was  going  to 
" '  have  the  baby,  she  was  the  most 
sensible  girl  you  ever  knew.  She  just  quit 
the  screen  cold.  No  business  of  hanging 
around  to  get  another  picture  in  and 
thereby  maybe  endangering  hers  and  the 
baby's  health.  No,  siree,  not  Alice.  You 
should  have  seen  us  all  those  nights,  sit- 
ting there,  each  drinking  a  quart  of  milk, 
Alice  because  the  doctor  ordered  her  to, 
me  because  she  was  drinking  it. 

"At  first  we  hof>ed  the  baby  would  get 
here  on  Alice's  birthday.  May  fifth. 
Then  we  hoped  she'd  arrive  on  our  first 
wedding  anniversary,  but  she  was  late, 
finally  arriving  on  May  twentieth,  and 
did  Alice  have  a  rotten  time.  The  night 
they  decided  to  operate,  I  told  her  I  was 
going  to  stay  right  beside  her  and  hold 
her  hand  and  I  did,  too.  Somehow  I 
wasn't  frightened,  even  for  Alice,  and  it 
was  the  most  terrific  experience  I've 
known,  seeing  my  own  daughter  born, 
seeing  them  breathe  life  into  her,  hearing 
that  first  little  cry  she  gave. 

"You  know  how  sentimental  Alice  is. 
She's  superstitious,  too.  When  all  those 
presents  kept  arriving,  she'd  open  them 
all  and  beam  over  them,  but  she  wouldn't 
touch  one  or  give  it  away.  She  felt  if 
she  did,  something  might  happen,  that 
we  might  even  get  a  boy.  All  along 
we've  been  furnishing  the  nursery 
in  our  house  in  Encino  and  for  Christmas 
I  gave  Alice  a  bassinette  I  found  in  one 
of  the  stores.  That's  got  everything  on 
it,  too,  except  a  mortgage  and  I  had  it 
done  in  both  pink  and  blue,  just  to  play 
safe.  Now  that  Alice  Junior's  here,  Alice 
is  planning  to  turn  all  those  dresses  and 
things  over  to  one  of  the  government 
agencies,  to  let  them  give  them  away 
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where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  They 
are  beautiful  things,  you  know,  all  wools 
and  silks  and  our  baby  couldn't  use  a 
third  of  them  in  the  next  ten  years.  As 
for  the  telegrams  and  letters  we've  had. 
so  help  me,  there's  one  room  out  at  the 
house  that  is  packed  tight  with  them. 
We  want  to  answer  every  one.  I  got 
a  card  with  a  spotlight  on  it,  that's 
for  Alice,  and  a  mike  like  an  ear  of  com, 
which  is  strictly  for  me,  and  we're  send- 
ing that  out  in  answer  to  all  those  good 
wishes.  You  don't  know  what  it  means 
to  know  you've  got  so  many  people  on 
your  side. 

"\A/E  HONESTLY  didn't  make  so  many 
plans  for  the  baby"s  future.  We 
most  of  all  wanted  to  have  her,  but  we 
do  know  weVe  going  to  give  her  singing 
lessons  and  dancing  lessons  and  all  the 
things  we  neither  one  of  us  ever  had 
when  we  were  kids.  I'd  like  her  to  be 
an  actress,  because  Alice  is.  and  because 
I  think  actresses  are  wonderful  girls. 
What  makes  them  so  wonderful  is  that 
they  don't  stop  learning.  Take  Alice, 
she's  always  studying  something  and  two 
or  three  books  a  week  are  nothing  to  her. 
I  don't  know.  Maybe  it's  just  jive,  but 
the  doctor  said  that  Alice  Junior  really 
is  a  pretty  fine  kid.  If  she  just  gets  her 
mother's  eyes  and  mouth  and  her  dis- 
position, that's  all  I  ask. 

"The  laugh  of  the  whole  thing  was.''  he 
said,  "that  I  told  Alice  all  along  that  the 
night  the  baby  came.  I  would  go  out  on 
one  terrific  spree.  So  what  do  I  really 
do?  I  just  go  home,  don't  even  have  a 
beer,  just  sit  all  alone  being  so  happy 
that  I  nearly  cried  about  it. 

"The  only  tough  part  of  it  all  now  is 
that  I'm  due  to  go  on  the  road  for  four- 
teen weeks.  Not  counting  ourselves, 
Alice  and  I  have  ten  dependents.  You 
take  our  taxes  out  of  our  incomes  and 
you've  got  to  keep  scratching  to  meet  all 
those  expenses.  The  Jello  program  goes 
off  the  air  till  fall,  so  it's  the  theaters  for 
me,  doing  five  shows  a  day  when  I'm 
lucky  and  mostly  seven  or  nine,  getting 
in  those  theaters  at  eleven  A.  M.  and  out 
after  midnight.  What's  more,  I  know  I'll 
spend  practically  every  dollar  I  make 
telephoning  Alice.  I  did  that  the  last 
time  I  was  separated  from  her.  I  see  a 
telephone  and  I  go  nuts  with  having  to 
hear  her  voice  and  be  sure  she's  all  right 
and  what  I'll  do  now.  with  the  baby 
added.  I  hate  to  think  about.  I  go  from 
here  to  San  Francisco  and  then  I  head 
due  east.  We'd  planned,  originally,  that 
Alice  would  go  to  Frisco  with  me.  be- 
cause she's  not  due  back  on  the  screen 
until  August  for  the  picture  'Greenwich 
Village.'  but  now  the  poor  kid  won't  even 
be  out  of  the  hospital  by  the  time  I 
leave." 

Phil  looked  up  suddenly,  said,  "Excuse 
me, "  and  disappeared  beneath  the  or- 
chestra pit.  He  was  back  in  five  minutes. 

"I  went  and  called  Alice  then,"  he  said. 
"She  was  fine,  resting  more  comfortably. 
She  said  she  was  lying  there  thinking 
about  teaching  Junior  to  put  over  her 
first  big  number  on  her  sixteenth  birth- 
day. Will  that  be  something?  Imagine 
having  Alice  as  a  teacher.  Nobody  can 
put  across  a  song  the  way  Alice  can." 

"We'll  make  a  note  of  the  date."  we 
said.  So  we  did.  and  you  might  make  a 
note  of  the  date.  May  20,  1958.  too.  For  it 
really  should  be  quite  a  night,  when  this 
loved  child,  Alice  Faye  Junior,  steps 
forth,  with  Alice  Senior  beaming  from 
the  audience  and  with  father  Phil  Harris 
playing  away  to  beat  the  band. 

The  End 
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Brief  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
almost  marries  Bowman,  are  all  excellent.  (June) 

KINGS  /?Off— Warners:  Here  is  a  superb 
drama,  telling  the  story  of  five  children  from  their 
schooldays  to  adulthood.  Ronald  Reagan  is  the  town 
sport  who  loves  Nancy  Coleman,  daughter  of 
sadistic  doctor  Charles  Coburn.  Ann  Sheridan  is 
the  girl  who  loves  Reagan  and  Rol)ert  Cumraings 
is  the  psychiatrist  who  is  Reagan's  friend.  All 
performances  are  terrific.  (May) 

KLONDIKE  FURY — Monogram:  This  is  the  same 
old  story  of  a  doctor,  Edmund  Lowe,  who  loses  a 
I>atient  while  operating,  flees  the  whole  mess  like  a 
weakling,  then  is  faced  with  the  same  operation  in  a 
new  environment.  Bill  Henry  is  an  embittered 
cripple,  Lucile  Fairbanks  his  sweetheart,  and  Ralph 
Morgan  a  backwoods  M.D.  (June) 

LARCENY,  /A'C— Warners:  Eddie  Robinson, 
Broderick  Crawford  and  Edward  Brophy  open  up  a 
store  next  to  a  bank  as  a  front  and  then  start  tun- 
nelling under  to  the  vaults.  But  they  become  so 
fascinated  by  their  success  as  legitimate  business- 
men that  they  decide  to  give  up  robbing  the  bank, 
until  .Anthony  Quinn,  a  pal  from  prison,  decides 
otherwise.   With  Jane  Wyman.  (June) 

'/^\/' MALE  ANIMAL.  THfi— Warners:  A  man- 
sized  panic,  this  comedy  of  an  English  professor, 
Henry  Fonda,  his  beautiful  wife,  Olivia  de  Havil 
land,  and  Jack  Carson,  ex-football  i)layer  who  re- 
turns to  the  college  and  almost  breaks  up  Fonda's 
happy  home.  Fonda  almost  gets  dismissed  from 
college  because  he's  accused  of  being  a  Red.  Joan 
Leslie  and  Herbert  Anderson  add  to  the  fim. 
(June) 

MAN  WHO  RETURNED  TO  LIFE.  THE— 
Columbia:  John  Howard  is  the  high-minded  hero 
who  after  escaping  a  murder  charge  by  fleeing  to 
California,  learns  that  the  man  who  sought  his  life 
is  now  himself  accused  of  murdering  Howard  and 
treks  all  the  way  back  to  aid  his  enemy.  (May) 

MAN  WHO  WOULDN'T  DIE,  T//£— 20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox: Pretty  farfetched  is  this,  what  with  a 
corpse  that's  missing  from  its  grave  and  Marjorie 
Weaver  being  so  frightened  that  she  pretends  Lloyd 
Nolan,  who  is  really  detective  Michael  Sliayne.  is 
her  new  husband  so  he  can  solve  the  mystery. 
Henry  Wilcoxon  is  the  family  physician.  (July) 

MAN  WITH  TWO  LIVES— Monogram:  Ed- 
ward Norris,  following  an  accident,  aw-akens  from 
a  deathlike  stupor  to  be  possessed  with  the  soul  of 
a  gangster  who  was  executed  at  the  time  of  Nor- 
ris's  lapse  from  consciousness,  and  takes  over  the 
gangster's  activities  and  his  girl.  It's  finally  all  ex- 
plained; but  really,  after  all!  (June) 

MAYOR  OF  44tl!  STREET,  rW£—RKO  Radio: 
In  order  to  aid  former  racketeer  Richard  Barthel- 
mess,  George  .Murphy  takes  him  into  his  business 
as  agent  for  dance  bands.  Anne  Shirley  looks  lovely 
but  she's  not  at  home  in  her  role  as  hoofer  assistant 
10  Mr.  Murphy.  (May) 

MISSISSIPPI  GAMBLER— Vniversal:  Reporter 
Kent  Taylor  witnesses  the  murder  of  a  jockey  as 
he's  about  to  cross  the  finish  line,  so  Taylor  grabs 
a  cab  and  starts  a  thousand  mile  chase  that  ends  up 
in  the  discovery  of  the  murderer,  disguised  through 
plastic  surgery.    Don't  waste  your  time.  (July) 

i/i^  MISTER  F  — Edward  Small-U.A..  Leslie 
Howard  plays  the  modern  Pimpernel,  who  liberates 
artists,  scientists  and  great  men  held  in  Nazi  power. 
The  story  has  a  tendency  to  lag  in  spots  but  it's 
an  interesting  and  thrilling  picture.  Mr.  Howard 
and  Francis  Sullivan,  as  head  of  the  Gestapo,  give 
brilliant  performances.  (May) 

MOKEY — M-C-.W— All  about  a  misunderstood  boy 
who  gets  into  serious  trouble,  with  Donna  Reed 
handed  the  thankless  role  of  a  young  stepmother 
who  refuses  to  understand  her  husband's  son  Mokey. 
Dan  Dailey  Jr.  plays  his  father.  (July) 

MOONTIDE— 20th  Century-F'ox:  Jean  Cabin 
IS  a  sensation  as  a  waterfront  wanderer  who  rescues 
a  forsaken  waif,  Ida  Lupino,  from  her  attempted 
suicide  and  discovers  he  wants  to  settle  down  with 
her.  Thomas  Mitchell,  as  Cabin's  evil  parasite,  and 
Claude  Rains,  a  philosopher,  are  excellent.  Ciabin 
and  Lupino  are  unforgettable.  (July) 

MR.  BUG  GOES  lO  TOW.V  — Paramount : 
For  sheer  delightful  novelty,  this  story  of  insect 
life  takes  the  prize.  There's  Hoppity,  the  hero 
grasshopper,  his  girl  friend.  Honey,  plus  many 
other  beautiful  characters.  (May) 

MURDER  IN  THE  BIG  HOUSE— Warners: 
Newspaperman  Van  Johnson  sets  out  to  find  out 
why  a  convict  was  electrocuted  one  hour  before  the 
set  time.  With  the  aid  of  Faye  Emerson  and  George 
Meeker,  he  uncovers  a  political  frame-up  that  al- 
most leads  to  another  murder.  Minor  stuff.  (July) 

U^V^My  FAVORITE  SL(5A'£)£— Paramount : 
Howl  of  the  month  is  this  riotous  farce  where 
British  agent  Madeleine  Carroll,  pursued  by  Nazi 
agents,  takes  refuge  with  vaudevillian  Bob  Hope 
and  accompanies  him  West.   Such  a  procession  of 
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mixiips  as  these  two  get  in  and  out  of!  You'd  lose 
your  breath  if  you  weren't  using  it  for  laughter. 
(June) 

^^✓.V/K  GAL  5^L— 20th  Century-Fox:  In  this 
g.-iy  musical  Victor  Mature  portrays  Paul  Dresser, 
the  songwriter.  He  runs  away  from  home,  joins  a 
traveling  show  where  he's  befriended  by  Carole 
Landis,  then  meets  the  New  York  stage  star.  Rita 
Hayworth,  with  whom  he  falls  in  love.  (JulyJ 

MYSTERY  OF  MARIE  ROGET.  THE— Univer- 
sal: This  is  all  very  confusing,  what  with  the  body 
of  Maria  Montez  being  found  in  the  river,  but  then 
Maria  herself  walks  in  as  she's  been  erroneou.sly 
identified.  But  then  Maria  really  gets  murdered. 
Patric  Knowles  is  in  charge  of  the  case  and  they 
chase  all  over  Paris  to  find  the  murderer.  (July) 

NIGHT  BEFORE  THE  DIVORCE.  THE— 20th 
Century-Fox:  Joseph  Allen  Jr.  grows"  tired  of  his 
superior  wife,  Lynn  Bari,  so  turns  for  comfort 
to  blonde  charmer  Mary  Beth  Hughes.  Then  Nils 
Asther  steps  into  the  fray  only  to  get  killed.  What 
a  waste  of  a  fine  actor  like  Asther!  (May) 

NO  HANDS  ON  THE  CLOCK'— Paramount: 
Chester  Morris  is  a  private  detective  honeymooning 
with  Jean  Parker  in  Reno  when  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
rancher  disappears,  and  Jean  eggs  Chester  on  to 
take  the  case.  Dick  Purcell,  Astrid  Allwyn  and 
Rose  Hobart  round  up  the  cast.  (June) 

l/^l,^  REAP  THE  WILD  WIND— Paramount : 
Another  Cecil  B.  DeMille  thrill-packed,  rip-snort- 
ing adventure  story  of  ships  and  men  and  women 
of  the  1840's.  In  Key  West.  Paulette  Goddard 
meets  John  Wayne,  captain  of  a  wrecked  vessel, 
and  falls  in  love  with  him.  In  Charleston  she 
meets  Ray  Milland,  attorney  for  Wayne's  shipping 
company.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  men 
results  in  a  thrilling  climax.  (May) 

^  RIDE  'EM  COffSOy- Universal:  Abbott  and 
Costello,  peanut  venders  from  a  New  York  rodeo, 
land  on  a  dude  ranch  at  the  same  time  as  would-be 
Western  hero  Dick  Foran  and  meet  Anne  Gwynne. 
There  are  several  hilarious  moments.  (May) 

RINGS  ON  HER  FINGERS— ZOth  Century-Fox: 
Henry  Fonda,  wage  slave,  meets  Gene  Tierney  at  a 
rich  resort.  Each  thinks  the  other's  wealthy,  al- 
though (Jene  is  just  a  front  for  swindlers  Spring 
Byington  and  Laird  Cregar.  Amusing.  (July) 

✓  7?/0  RITA— MG-M:  Not  the  old  "Rio  Rita," 
but  it  does  have  Abbott  and  Costello.  They've  never 
been  funnier  as  they  blunder  into  a  sabotage  plot 
laid  by  Nazis  in  a  Texas  resort.  Kathryn  Gray- 
son and  John  Carroll  sing  and  romance.  (June) 

^SABOTEUR — Universal:  Packed  with  suspense 
this  story  holds  your  interest  despite  many  loose 
ends.  Robert  Cummings  is  a  defense  plant  worker 
accused  of  sabotage  who  escapes  the  police,  picks 
up  Priscilla  Lane  and  makes  his  way  to  New  York 
where  he  uncovers  the  real  saboteurs.  (July) 

SCATTERGOOD  RIDES  ///CH— RKORadio : 
Guy  Kibbee,  as  the  small-town  philosopher.  Scatter- 
good  Baines,  helps  Kenneth  Howell  to  get  back  his 
dead  father's  favorite  horses  by  outwitting  a  small-  [ 
town  snob  with  a  hen-pecked  husband,  Jed  Prouty. 
It  has  a  warm  homey  coziness.  (July) 

SECRET  AGENT  OF  JAPAN— 20th  Century- 
Fox:  British  agent  Lynn  Bari  calls  for  a  mysterious 
letter  at  the  Shanghai  night  club  run  by  Preston 
Foster.  Foster,  who  thinks  she's  employed  by  the 
Japs,  gets  into  the  fray,  and  finally  discovers  the 
head  man  of  the  Japs.  Noel  Jladison.  Sen  Y'ung, 
Miss  Bari  and  Mr.  Foster  are  swell.  (June) 

SHUT  MY  BIG  AfO [/TH- Columbia •  Joe  E. 
Brown  gives  you  plenty  of  laughs  as  the  wealthy 
horticulturist  who  goes  out  West  with  his  valet, 
Fritz  Feld,  to  beautify  the  desert.  (May) 

SING  FOR  YOUR  SUPPER— Co\umhia:  Rich 
Jinx  Falkenburg  is  mistaken  for  a  taxi  dancer  and 
ends  up  as  a  singer  with  a  band.  Bert  Gordon,  the 
mad  Russian,  makes  people  laugh.  (July) 

SLEEPYTIME  G/JL— Republic:  A  hodgepodge 
about  three  hotel  chefs,  Billy  Gilbert,  Fritz  Feld 
and  Jay  Novello,  who  help  Judy  Canova  impersonate 
a  night  club  singer  so  she  can  win  a  contest  to  sing 
with  Skinny  Ennis's  band.  (June) 

✓  SONG  OF  THE  ISLANDS— 20th  Century- 
Fox:  This  has  sex,  music,  comedy,  Betty  Grable  in 
a  grass  skirt,  Victor  Mature  in  a  sarong.  Techni- 
color scenery,  the  clowning  of  Jack  Oakie  and 
llilo  Hattie  and  grand  performances  by  Thomas 
Mitchell  and  George  Barbier.  What  else  would 
you  want?  (May) 

i/'  SPOILERS,  THE- Universal :  Alaska  in  the 
Gold  Rush  days,  with  John  Wayne,  beloved  of 
Marlenc  Dietrich,  owner  of  a  gambling  saloon,  dis- 
covering that  Randy  Scott  is  attempting  to  steal  the 
mine  Wayne  owns  jointly  with  Harry  Carey. 
There's  a  terrifically  exciting  fight.  (July) 

SUICIDE  SQUADRON— 'Re{>uhnc:  Anton  Wal- 
brook  gives  a  sterling  performance  as  a  Polish 
pianist  on  a  concert  tour  through  the  States,  where 
he  marries  Sally  Gray,  then  returns  to  fight  for 
Poland.  The  actual  scenes,  filmed  from  R.A.F. 
Spitfires,  are  exceedingly  impressive.  (July) 
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^^r  QUICK  EXTRA  CASH 


Make  rri'ini^y  in  your  spare 
time.  S  fast  sellincr  Chnstmas 
C  ar  d  A  s  s  o  rtm  e  n  t5 .  Many  n  e  w  i  d  eai" , 
A'.io  large  pelection  of  &0  for  51.1  ' 
Personal  Christmas  Cards  wii 
new  unique  gilver-color printing. 
Write todayfor  sampleson  approval. 
Colonial  Studios.  642  S.  Summer,  D«pt.  S-29.  Holyoke,  Mass. 


5X7  PHOTO 

ENLAI^GEMENT- 


ANY   SUBJECT   OR  GROUP 

Send  any  clear  snapshot,  pboto.  bust,  fu, 
length,  groups,  scenes,  baby,  mothtr 
dad,  sweetheart,  soldier,  etc.  We  «i 
enlarge  to  5x7  on  salon  quality  phoio- 
sraphic  paper  FREE.  Just  send  prii 


or 


0.    Box  748 


Include 
information  abmii 
hand  coloring  by 
expert  artists  whi 
specialize  in  repro 
ducing  life-liht 
likenesses  and 


FREE  FRAME  OFFER 

Your  original  returned  with  your 
FREE   enlargement.    Send  now  and 

kindly  enclose   10c  for  reiurn  mail- 
ing.   (Only  2  to  a  customer.) 
IDEAL  PORTRAIT  CO. 

K-8.    Church    St.    Annex.    Ne»  Y«rk 


MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  naefrin;;  backache  quicklr, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  piiss  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cau^e  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energj',  getting  up  niphts,  swelling,  puffinea 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  diitiness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  piissages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times snows  there  ia  something  wrong  with  your 
kidncj's  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  Hush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan's  1*1118. 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  u-ith  movie  MtsROR 


QUICK  RELIEF 

SUMMER 
TEETHING 


EXPERIKNCED  M..ili<  r>  know 
thai  .•summer  leethiiig  must  not 
be  trilled  with  —  that  summer  up- 
sets due  to  teething  may  seriously 
interfere  with  Baby's  progress. 

Relieve  your  Baby's  teething 
pains  this  summer  by  rubbing  on 
Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  —  the 
actual  prescription  of  a  famous 
Baby  specialist.  It  is  effective  and 
economical,  and  has  been  used 
and  recommended  by  millions  of 
Mothers.   Your   druggist  has  it. 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING  LOTION 

Just  rub  it  on  the  gvms 
Buy  it  from  your  druggist  today 


SeU  LOW  PRICED  PR€SS€S 


Show  friends  sensational  barKains  new  Spring  and  Sommer  styles 
and  take  orders.  Easy  to  earn  cash  and  yoor  own  dresses  FREIE  as 
bonus.  Beaotifal  Style  Presentation  and  Actual  Fabrics  FREE!  Write 
HARFORD  FROCKSp  Dept.  K-7.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


?onreoQs   new   NAME  IMI'KINTED   WW  »  ■  ■ 
stmaaCarda.  50lor$l.AUol4bi?-  M  R^IIJ 
vBiuemoney-makingBox Assortments.  MAiAdl^B 
\  UptolDO^'f  profit. Noexperienceneedtsl,  |F  E 

'  SOUTHERN  GREETING  CARD  CO.  fl^JiT-c 
McCall  Brdg.,  DepL  721.  MemphiSpTeiin*  >AMrLt» 


Don't    mistake  eczi 
for  the  s.ubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease  Psoriasrs.  Apply 
non-staming    O  e  r  m  o  i  I 
Thousands   do   for  scaly 
spots  on   body   or  scalp. 
Grateful  users,  often  after 
years   of  suffering,  repur 
the  scales   have   s<'ne.  the 


sklr 

s  backed  by  a  positive  agree- 
eeks  or  money  is  re- 
nd 10c  (stamps  or  coin)  for  gen- 
ir  famous  "Ono  Spot  TfSf  Test 
rprise  you.  Write  today  fi>r  your 


jsed  b' 
ment  to  < 

funded  without  question 
erous  trial  bottle  to  mak 
It  yourself.  Results  mav 
test  bottle.  Give  DruKS 
plainly.  Don't  delay  Sold  by  Liggett  and  Walgreen  Drug 
Stores  and  other  leading  Druggists.  LAKE  LABORATORIES. 
Box  547.  Northwestern  Station,  Dept.  3404,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BRUSH  AWAY 

GRAY 
HAIRJL 


..AND  LOOK  lO 
YEARS  YOUNGER 


•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  and  easily  tint  telltale 
streaks  of  gray  to  natural-appearing  sliades — from  lightest 
blonde  to  darkest  black.  Brownatone  and  a  smaU  brush 
does  It — or  your  money  back.  Used  for  30  years  by  thou- 
sands of  women  (men,  too) — Brownatone  is  guaranteed 
harmless.  No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  Is 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — 
does  not  wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  It  In.  One  applica- 
tion Imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray 
appears.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair. 
60c  at  drug  or  toWet  counters  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
Retain  your  youthful  charm.  Get  BROWN  ATONK  today. 


^^  TAKli  A  LETTER.  D,-l/?/./:V(;— Paramount 
.\  delightful  comedy  with  Rosalind  Russell  as  the 
woman  advertiser  who  hires  Fred  Mac  Murray  as  an 
escort-secretary.  But  when  Fred  ogles  charmer 
Constance  Moore,  Rosalind  runs  into  the  arms  of 
MacDonald  Carey  until  things  straighten  out.  Rob- 
ert Benchley  is  Rosalind's  partner.  You'll  love  it. 
(July) 

THIS  TIME  FOR  KEEPS  — \i  C  M:  Ann  Ruth 
erford  and  Robert  Sterling  find  their  first  married 
year  shaky  going.   It  doesn't  help  when  Sterling  goes 
to  work  for  father-in-law  Guy  Kibbce.    Nice  little 
film.  (May) 

✓•V^  TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  B£  — Korda  U.A. : 
Carole  Lombard's  last  picture  remains  a  fitting 
tribute  to  her  beauty  and  personality.  She  plays 
the  wife  of  Jack  Benny,  both  stars,  who  along  with 
their  troupe  are  caught  in  Poland  by  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion but  manage  to  upset  the  Gestapo.  (May) 

\^)/-  TO  THE  SHORES  OF  TRIPOLI— 20th 
( Vntury-Fox :  A  whooper  dooper  service  picture  that 
Is  hound  to  stir  the  patriotism  of  all  Americans, 
proud  of  their  .Marines.  Smart  aleck  John  Payne 
antagonizes  his  fellows,  later  proves  himself  a  hero. 
Randolph  Scott  and  Maureen  O'Hara  are  very 
good.  (June) 

TORPEDO  BOAT— Paramount:  Richard  Arlen 
and  Phil  Terry  conceive  a  device  for  projecting 
both  planes  into  the  air  and  torpedo  boats  into  the 
water  from  the  same  carrier  in  this  timely  and 
exciting  picture.  Jean  Parker  and  Cecilia  Parker 
are  very  good.  (May) 

L/t^  TORTILLA  FLAT— M-GM:  This  has  fire, 
humor,  pathos.  Spencer  Tracy  is  a  conniving  loafer, 
John  (iarfield  is  the  hot-tempered  Danny  who  loves 
"Hedy,  a  Portuguese  girl  with  matrimonial  ideas. 
Frank  Morgan  is  the  village  recluse.  All  four  are 
splendid  characterizations.  (July) 

I RAGEDY  AT  MIDNIGHT.  ^—Republic:  A 
too-anaemic  Thin  Man  is  this  mystery  story  about 
a  radio  detective,  John  Howard,  who,  with  his 
wife  Margaret  Lindsay,  moves  into  an  apartment 
vacated  by  Miles  Mander  and  Mona  Barrie  and 
run  smack  into  a  little  murder  mystery.  (May) 

TRUE  TO  THE  .4 KM F— Paramount:  Judy  Ca- 
nova  sees  a  murder  committed,  so  in  order  to  escape 
the  murderers  she  lands  in  an  Army  Camp,  where 
she's  disguised  as  a  soldier  by  her  beau  Jerry  Co- 
lonna  and  stage  star  Allan  Jones,  .^nn  Miller's 
snappy  tapping  and  William  Demarest's  bewilder- 
ment as  a  top  sergeant  are  very  good.  (July) 

\/  TUTTLES  OF  TAHITI.  THE— RKO-Radio: 
A  novel  and  refreshingly  different  story  of  the  im- 
provident clan  of  Tuttles  who  dislike  work  and  have 
a  whale  of  a  good  time.  Charles  Laughton  is  at  his 
best  as  the  lackadaisical  head  of  the  enormous 
family.  Jon  Hall  is  his  sailor  son  who  falls  in  love 
with  neighbor  Peggy  Drake.  It's  amusing  and  so 
well  done.  (June) 

TWIN  BEDS-SmzW-V.A.:  Too  many  husbands  in 
one  bedroom  in  this  alleged  comedy,  with  Mischa 
Auer  and  Ernest  Truex  skidding  in  and  out  of  Joan 
Bennett's  bedroom,  just  missing  her  husband, 
George  Brent,  who  seems  quite  unamused.  (July) 

TIVO  YANKS  IN  TRINIDAD— Cohmhh:  Rack- 
eteers Pat  O'Brien  and  Brian  Donlevy  join  the 
army  and  fall  in  love  with  the  same  girl,  Janet 
Blair.    It's  gusty  and  rowdy.  (June) 

WHISPERING  GHOSTS  —  20th  Century-Fox: 
Milton  Berle  is  a  smart-aleck  radio  detective,  but  he 
runs  into  trouble,  when  he  tries  to  solve  the  murder 
of  an  old  sea  dog.  what  with  Brenda  Joyce,  the  mur- 
dered man's  niece,  in  search  of  the  hidden  jewels, 
two  ham  actors  hired  to  frame  Berle  and  several 
shady  characters  around.  (July) 

IVHO  IS  HOPE  SCHUYLER?— 20th  Century- 
Fox:  Five  women  are  suspected  of  being  a  secret 
political  ringleader  and  spiritualist  using  the  name 
of  Hope  Schuyler  and  wanted  as  witness  in  a  bribery 
trial.  Is  she  .Mary  Howard,  Sheila  Ryan,  Janis 
Carter.  Rose  Hobart  or  Joan  Valerie?  You'll  find 
out  when  almost  everyone  has  been  killed.  With 
John  Payne  and  Joseph  Allen  Jr.  (June) 

WIFE  TAKES  A  FLYER.  TH/i— Columbia:  In 
Holland  under  the  Hitler  regime  Allyn  Joslyn,  a 
Nazi  Major,  has  dishonorable  intentions  toward  Joan 
Bennett,  about  to  divorce  her  absent  husband. 
Franchot  Tone,  an  R.A.F.  flyer,  is  passed  off  as  the 
husband,  but  has  to  be  divorced  the  next  day. 
Briefly,  they  make  a  monkey  of  the  Major.  (July) 

WILD  BILL  HICKOK  RIDES— Warners:  This 
is  the  same  Western  you've  seen  before,  only  this 
time  Constance  Bennett  is  the  shady-lady  heroine 
and  Bruce  Cabot  is  the  noble  hero,  and  Warren 
William  is  the  villainous  bad  man.  (May) 

YOKEL  BO K— Republic;  Alan  Mowbry,  Holly- 
wood studio  head,  brings  on  Number  One  Movie 
Fan,  Eddie  Foy  Jr.,  to  advise  on  stones.  Public 
Enemy  Number  One  takes  over  and  saves  them  from 
ruin.  Gangster  Albert  Dekker  and  Joan  Davis,  his 
warbling  sister,  are  good,  but  it's  corn.  (June) 

YOUNG  AMERICA— 20th  Century-Fox:  See  only 
if  you're  a  Jane  Withers  loyalist.  After  a  story 
like  this,  no  wonder  she  left  her  studio.  Jane,  a 
snooty  city  girl,  gets  herself  straightened  out  by  the 
ideals  of  the  4-H  Clubs.  (May) 


"Speaklnq  about 
life-savers 

..mine*s 


During  precious  vacation  days  and  all 
through  the  year,  Midol  regularly  plays 
"life-saver"  for  millions  of  girls  and  women 
. .  .  relieving  their  functional  menstrual  pain, 
turning  "time  to  suffer"  into  extra  time  for 
active,  comfortable  living. 

Among  many  women  interviewed,  96%  of 
those  who  reported  using  Midol  at  their  last 
menstrual  period  had  fpund  these  tablets 
effective.  Try  Midol  with  confidence.  It 
contains  no  opiates,  and  unless  you  have 
some  organic  disorder  demanding  special 
medical  or  surgical  care,  it  should  give  you 
comfort.  One  Midol  ingredient  relieves  head- 
ache and  muscular  suffering,  one  is  mildly 
stimulating,  and  another  exc7usjVe  ingre- 
dient increases  relief  by  reducing  spasmodic 
pain  peculiar  to  the  time. 

Get  Midol  at  any  drugstore — the  small 
package  to  prove  its  effect-  ^-rtP^^ 
ive  help;  the  large  package 
for  economical,  regular  use. 


if  "St\ 

■i"  Cuoranieed  by  "A 
^Good  Housekeeping  . 


IMIDOL 

RELIEVES    FUNCTIONAL   PERIODIC  PAIN 


Ifra.  Make 

X  L'l  Christmas  Kuldera  is  al 
nnney  -  maker  for  you.   Ma  _ 
other  SI  sell*- rs.(Jt-t  samples  on  approval. 
WALTHAM  ART  PUBLISHERS 
160  N.Washington  St.,  Dept.  S38.  Boston,  Mass. 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 

Just  to  'fct  aciiuainted  with 
new  customers,  we  will  beautifully  enlarge 
one  snapshot  print  or  negative,  photo  or 
picture  to  SxlO  inches — -FREE — if  you  en- 
close this  ad.  (10c  for  handling  and  return 
mailing  appreciated.)  Information  on  hand 
tintinpr  in  natural  colors  sent  immediately. 
Your  original  returned  with  your  free  en- 
larpement.  Send  it  today. 
GEPPERT  STUDIOS,  Dept.  246,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Atf/ 


EASIER,  QUICKER,  BETTER 

KERR  MASON  Z\n  fit  all  Mason  Jors  No  troublesome 
rubber  rinss  required.  Demand  KERR  MASON  in  the  yellow 
ond  block  corton  .  .  .  millions  of  sotisScd  homcmokcrs 
do.  FREE  Modern  Homemokcr,  recipes,  100  Victorv 
Canning  Labels  KERR  MASON  JAR  C0..470  TItIi  liuriici  ll<|. 
Los  Angelci,  Cal.  ♦  Buy  Kerr  Jars  i-  Caps  Todatj 
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BNIFORMLY  BECOMING 

...  a  stunning  combina- 
tion of  clean  swept  lines 
and  feminine  softness  dis- 
tinguishes this  Coiffure. 
DeLong  Bob  Pins  hold 
every  perfect  wave  . 
gently  but  firmly  .  . 
Ibey  never  s)i(>  out 


21-A8eorte<i  Christmas  Cards  to 
Hendn,  Yoa  make  op  to  60c.  Other 
afly-to-eell  Chriptmafl  Aseortmentfl. 
'erBonal  Christmafl  Cards  at  60  for  $1 , 
jid  bin  DeLaxe  PersonaJ   line.  Also 

r„bT"  h'"rT'SS.5iS:  Samples 

.  start  eammB  et  once.  COtC 
I  FKKE  SaiDDle  Ootfit.  rllCC 
WETMORE  &  SUGDEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  S4 
749  Monroe  Avanue,  Rochestor,  N.  Ya 


PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS 

CARDS 
,*  ,  fh  Name 


AN  ADDRESS   0  E 

DISTIKCTIOK 


The  Drake  ...  on  ihc  shores  of  beauti- 
ful Lake  Michigan  .  .  offers  every  most 
desired  convenience  to  the  visitor  in 
Chicapo.  It's  close  to  everything  of  most 
general  interest  ■  •  -  shopping  centers, 
theatres,  movies,  smart  night  clubs,  ball 
parks,  exhibition  centers,  and  sport  and 
convention  stadiums.  Fast  transportation 
to  all  parts  of  Chicago  and  suburbs- 
Splendid  guest  accommodations.  Quiet, 
C(mgenial  surroun<lings.  Excellent  food 
an^l  refreshments.  Superb  entertain- 
ment and  (lancing  in  the  Drake's  exotic 
(.'amcllia  IIoum-.  Away  from  the  noise 
and  congest i<Mi  of  the  Chicago  Loop — 
yet,  only  3  minutes  from  Downtown. 
A.  S.  KIKKKHY,  yUimiiixnn  Dinrtor 


The  Drahe 

lilt  Skitc  liiii  ■(  Mickiiii  Hiiiii 

CHICHI 


Casts  of  Current  Pictures 


"BLONDIE'S  BLESSED  EVENT"— Columbia: 
Blondie,  Penny  Singleton;  Dogwood,  Arthur  Lake; 
Baby  Dumpling,  Larry  Simms;  Cookie,  Norma  Jean 
Wayne;  Daisy,  Daisy;  J.  C.  Dithers,  Jonathan 
Hale;  Ali'in  Fuddle,  Danny  Mummert;  George 
WifWey  Hans  Conried;  Ollie,  Stanley  Brown;  Mr. 
Crumb,  Irving  Bacon;  Sarah  Miller,  Mary  Wickes; 
William  Lawrence,  Paul  Harvey. 

"BROADWAY"  —  Universal:  George  Raft, 
(jcorge  Raft;  Dan  McCorn,  Pat  O'Brien;  Billie 
Moore,  Janet  Blair;  Steve  Crandall  Brod  Craw- 
ford; Lil,  Mariorie  Rambeau ;  Pear/,  Anne  Gwynne; 
Ntck,  S.  Z.  Sakall;  Porky,  Edward  S.  Brophy; 
Grace  Mane  Wilson;  Joe,  Gus  Schilling;  Dolph, 
Ralf  Harolde;  Pete  Dailey,  Arthur  Shields;  Maizie, 
Iris  Adrian;  Ruby,  Elaine  Morey;  Ann,  Dorothy 
Moore;  Rinati,  Nestor  Paiva;  Trade,  Abner  Biber- 
man;  Mack  Gray,  Mack  Gray. 

"CLOSE  CALL  FOR  ELLERY  QUEEN,  A"— 
Columbia:  Ellery  Queen.  William  Gargan;  Nikki 
Porter,  Margaret  Lindsay;  Inspector  Queen, 
Charley  Grapewin;  Alan  Rogers,  Ralph  Morgan; 
Margo  Rogers,  Kay  Linakcr;  Stewart  Cole,  Edward 
Norris;  Sergeant  Velie,  James  Burke;  Lester 
Young,  Addison  Richards;  Corday,  Charles  Judels; 
Bates,  Andrew  Tombes;  Housekeeper  Claire  Du- 
Brey;  Marie  Dubois,  Micheline  Cheirel. 

"ESCAPE  FROM  HONG  KONG"— Universal: 
Rusty,  Don  Terry;  Pancho,  Leo  Carrillo;  Blimp, 
Andy  Devine;  Valerie,  Marjorie  Lord;  Major 
Reeves,  Lel-md  Hodgson;  Kosura,  Frank  Puglia; 
Col.  Crossley,  Gilbert  Emery. 

"FALCON  TAKES  OVER,  THE"— RKO- 
Radio:  Falcon.  George  Sanders;  Ann,  Lynn  Bari; 
O'Hara,  James  Gleason;  Goldy,  Allen  Jenkins; 
Diana,  Helen  Gilbert;  Moose  Malloy  Ward  Bond; 
Bates,  Edward  Gargan;  Jessie,  Anne  Revere; 
Jerry,  George  Cleveland;  Grimes,  Harry  Shannon. 

"GRAND  CENTRAL  MURDER"— M-G-M: 
'"Rocky"  Custer,  Van  Heflin;  Mida  King,  Patricia 
Dane;  Constance  Furness,  Cecilia  Parker;  Sue 
Custer,  Virginia  Grey;  Roger  Furness,  Samuel  S. 
Hinds;  Inspector  Guntker,  Sam  Levene;  Pearl 
Dclroy,  Connie  Gilchrist;  David  V.  Henderson, 
Mark  Daniels;  "Turk,"  Horace  McNally;  Frankie 
Giro.  Tom  Conway;  "Baby"  Delrov,  Betty  Wells; 
Paul  Rinehart,  George  "Lynn;  Ramon,  Roman 
Bohnen;  Arthur  Doolin,  Millard  Mitchell. 

"HENRY  AND  DIZZY"— Paramount:  Henry 
Aldrxch,  Jimmy  Lydon;  Dizzy  Stevens,  Charles 
Smith;  Phyllis  Michael,  Mar>'  Anderson;  Mr. 
Aldrich,  John  Litel;  Mrs.  Aldrich,  Olive  Blakenev; 
Mr.  Stevens,  Olin  Rowland;  Mr.  Bradley.  Vaughan 
Glaser:  Mr.  Weeks,  Trevor  Bardette;  Mrs  Brad- 
ley, Maude  Eburne:  Billy  Weeks,  Carl  "Alfalfa" 
Switzer;  Jean,  Noel  Neill;  Dizzy's  Girl,  Eleanor 
Counts;  Mrs.  Stevens,  Isabel  Withers;  Pamela 
Rogers,  Jane  Cowna;  Joe  McGuire,  Frank  Orth; 
Sergeant  McElroy,  Edgar  Dearing. 

"HER  CARDBOARD  LOVER"— M  G-M:  Con- 
suelo  Croydcn,  Norma  Shearer;  Terry  Trindale, 
Robert  Taylor;  Tony  Barling,  George  Sanders; 
Chappie  Champagne,  Frank  McHugh;  Eva,  Eliza- 
beth Patterson;  Judge,  Chill  Wills. 

"MAD  MARTINDALES,  THE"— 20th  Century- 
Fox:  Kathy  Martindale,  Jane  Withers;  Evelyn, 
Marjorie  Weaver;  Hugo  Martindale,  Alan  Mow- 
bray; Bobby,  Jimmy  Lydon;  Peter  Varney;  Byron 
Barr;  Julio,  George  Reeves;  Virgil  Hickling, 
Charles  Lane;  Grandmother  Varney,  Kathleen 
Howard;  Butlers,  Robert  Greig  and  Brandon 
Hurst;  Van  dcr  Venne  Steve  Geray;  Jefferson 
Gow,  Sen  Yung;  Agnes,  Emma  Dunn;  Hotel  Clerk, 
Hal  K.  Dawson;  Lawyer,  Don  Dillaway;  Chang 
Gow,  Tom  Yuen;  Pawnbroker,  Otto  Hoffman. 

"MEET  THE  STEWARTS"  —  Columbia: 
Michael  Stewart,  William  Holden;  Conduce  Good- 
win, Frances  Dee;  Mr.  Goodwin,  Grant  Slitchell; 
Mrs.  Goodzvin,  Marjorie  Gateson;  Geraldine  Stew- 
art, Anne  Revere;  Ted  Graham.  Roger  Clark;  John 
Goodzvin,  Danny  Mummert;  Jane  Goodzvin,  Ann 
Gillis;  Willametta,  Margaret  Hamilton;  Taxi 
Driver,  Don  Beddoe;  Mrs.  Stczvari,  Mary  Gordon. 

"MEXICAN  SPITFIRE  SEES  A  GHOST"— 
RKO-Radio:  Carmelita,  Lupe  Velez;  Lord  Epping, 
Uncle  Matt,  Hubbell,  Leon  Errol;  Dennis,  Charles 
"Buddy"  Rogers;  Aunt  Delia,  Elisabeth  Risdon; 
Percy,  Donald  MacBride;  Edith,  Minna  Gonibell; 
Fingers  O'Toole,  Don  Braclay;  Luders,  John  Ma- 
guire;  Hyacinth,  Lillian  Randolph;  Lightnin' 
Mantan  Aforcland;  Bascombc,  Harry  Tyler;  Har- 
court,  Marten  Lamont. 

"MISS  ANNIE  ROONEV"— Small-U.A.:  An- 
nie Rooney,  Shirley  Temple;  Tim  Rooncy,  William 
Gargan;  Grandpop,  Guy  Kibbec;  Martv.  Dickie 
Moore;  Myrtle,  Peggy  Ryan;  Joey,  Roland  DuPree; 
Mrs.  White,  Gloria  Holden;  Mr.  White,  Jonathan 
Ilalc;  Mrs.  Metz,  Alary  Field;  Burns,  George 
Lloyd;  Madam  Sylvia,  Jan  Buckingham;  Mrs. 
Thomas,  Selnier  Jackson;  Stella  Bainbridge,  June 
Lockhart;  Sidney.  Charles  Coleman;  Policeman, 
Kdgar  Dearing;  Myrtle's  Mother,  Virginia  Sale; 
.ludrcy  Hollis,  Shirley  Mills. 

"MRS.  MINIVER"— MG-M:  Mrs.  Miniver. 
Greer  Garson;  Clem  Minizcr,  Walter  Pidgeon; 
Carol  Bcldon,  Teresa  Wright;  Lad\  Bcldon,  Dame 
Mav  Whittv;  Foley.  Reginald  Owen;  Mr.  Ballard, 


Henry  Travers;  Vin  Miniver,  Richard  Ney;  Vico' 
Henry  Wilcoxon;  Toby  Miniver,  Christopher  Se-.  ! 
ern;  Gladys  (Housemaid),  Brenda  Forbes:  Juci 
Miniver,  Clare  Sandars;  Ada,  Marie  De  Becker; 
German  Flyer,  Helmut  Dantine;  Fred,  John  -Abbot:. 

"MY  FAVORITE  SPY"— RKO-Radio:  Ka: 
Kay  Kyser;  Terry,  Ellen  Drew;  Connie,  Jane  Wj- 
man;  Robinson,  Robert  -Armstrong;  Aunt  Jesa' 
Helen  Westley;  Flower  Pot  Cop,  William  Demaren: 
Cora  (maid),  Una  O'Connor;  Winters,  LioDt: 
Royce;  Major  Allen,  Moroni  Olsen;  Gus,  Georg» 
Cleveland;  Col.  Moffett,  Vaughn  Glaser;  Jules. 
Hobart  Cavanaugh;  Higgenbotham,  Chester  Clute. 

"ONCE  UPON  A  THURSDAY"— M-G-M: 
Martha  Lindstrom,  Marsha  Hunt;  Jeff  Sommer 
field,  Richard  Carlson;  Mrs.  .McKissick,  Marjorif 
Main;  Miranda  Sommerfield,  Virginia  Weidler; 
Mrs.  Sophie  Sommerfield,  Spring  Byington;  Joi. 
Archer,  Allyn  Joslyn;  5v/ti<i  Norwood,  France- 
Drake;  Danny  O'Brien,  Barry  Nelson;  Dr.  Cldt 
ence  Sommerfield,  Melville  Cooper;  Mrs.  Jaceli 
Inez  Cooper;  Mrs.  Justin  I.  Peacock,  Sara  Haden: 
Guinevere,  Margaret  Hamilton;  Llewellyn  Castle 
Ernest  Truex;  Mrs.  Llczvelhn  Castle,  Cecil  Cue 
n'mghzm-.Homer  Jaceli,  William  B.  Davidson. 

"POWER  TOWN"— RKO-Radio:  Jeems  O'Shea 
Victor  McLaglen;  Pennant,  Edmond  O'Brien 
Dolly,  June  Havoc;  Sally,  Dorothy  Lovett;  .Meeker 
Eddie  Foy,  Jr.;  Oliver  Lindsay,  Damian  O  Flynn. 
Chick  Parker,  Marten  Lamont;  Dr.  Wayne.  Ro; 
Gordon;  Sue,  Marion  Martin;  Mrs.  Douglas.  Mar; 
Gordon;  Carol,  Frances  Neal;  Betty,  Julie  Warren. 
Helen,  Jane  Woodworth;  Gus,  George  Cleveland 

"REMEMBER  PEARL  HARBOR"— Republic 
Steve  "Lucky"  Smith,  Donald  M.  Barry;  Brua 
Cordon,  Alan  Curtis;  Mareia  Porter,  Fay  McKen 
zie;  Van  Hoorten,  Sig  Ruman;  Capt.  Hudson,  lar 
Keith;  Senor  Anderson,  Rhys  Williams:  Port  I  \  Pot 
ter,  Maynard  Holmes;  Doralda,  Diana  Del'  Rio; 
Mr.  Little  field,  Robert  Eramett  Keane;  Sergean; 
Adams,  Sammy  Stein;  Tessie,  Linda  Lawrence. 

"SHIPS  WITH  WINGS"— U.  A.:  Lieut.  Sta 
cf.v,  John  Clements;  Vice-Admiral  Weatherby.  Leslie 
Banks ;CWio  Weatherby,  Jane  Baxter;  Kay  Gordon, 
Ann  Todd;  Captain  Fairfax,  Basil  Sydney. 

/'SUNDAY  PUNCH"— M-G-M:  Ken  Burke 
VV'illiara  Lundigan;  Judy  Galestrum,  Jean  Rogers; 
Olaf  Jensen,  Dan  Dailey,  Jr.;  "Pops"  Muller,  Guy 
Kibbee;  Matt  Bassler,  J.  Carrol  Naish;  Ma  Gale- 
sttum,  Connie  Gilchrist;  Roscoe,  Sara  Levene; 
"Biff",  Leo  Gorcey;  "Killer",  "Rags"  Ragla:  : 
"Baby"  Fitzroy,  Douglass  Newland;  Nat  Ck, 
Anthony  Caruso;  Jose,  Tito  Renaldo. 

"SYNCOP.ATION"  —  RKO-Radio:  Johr. 
Jackie  Cooper;  Kit  Latimer,  Bonita  Granville 
George  Latimer,  Adolphe  Menjou;  Mr.  Porter, 
(jeorge  Bancroft;  Rex  Tearbone,  Todd  Duncan; 
Cafe  Singer,  Connie  Boswell;  Paul  Porter,  Ted 
North;  Smiley  Jackson,  Frank  Jenks;  Ella.  Jessie 
Grayson;  Lillian.  Mona  Barrie;  Paul  Porter  ^as  a 
child),  Lindy  Wade;  and  The  AU-American  Dance 
Band. 

"TARZAN'S  NEW  YORK  ADVENTURE  '- 
M-G-M:  Tarzan,  Johnny  Weissmuller;  Jane,  Slau 
reen  O'Sullivan;  Boy,  John  Sheffield;  Connie  Beach, 
Virginia  Grey;  Buck  Rand,  Charles  Bickford; 
Jimmie  Shields,  Paul  Kelly:  Manchester  Mount- 
ford,  Chill  Wilfs;  Colonel  Ralph  Sargent.  Cy  Ken- 
dal; Judge  Abbotson,  Russell  Hicks:  Blake  Norton, 
Howard  Hickman;  Gould  Beaton,  Charles  Lane. 

"TEN  GENTLEMEN  FROM  WEST  POINT" 
— 20th  Century-Fox:  Dazvson,  George  Montgomery; 
Carolyn  Bainbridge,  Maureen  O'Hara:  Hoziard 
Shelton,  John  Sutton;  Major  Sam  Carter.  Laird 
Cregar;  Henry  Clay,  John  Shepperd;  Florirtu>nd 
Massey,  Victor  Francen;  Bane.  Harry  Davenport; 
Scully,  Ward  Bond;  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison. 
Douglass  Dumbrille;  Malonev,  Ralph  Byrd:  Benny 
Havens,  Joe  Brown,  Jr.;  Sliippen,  David  Bacon: 
Mrs.  Tlwmpson,  Esther  Dale:  Chester,  Richard 
Derr;  Jared  Danforth,  Louis  Jean  Heydt:  Caffatii 
Sloane,  Stanley  Andrews;  Captain  Luddw  James 
Flavin;  Letty.  Edna  Mae  Jones;  Senate  President. 
Charles  Trowbridge:  Grandpa.  Tully  Marshall; 
John  Randolph,  Edwin  Maxwell;  Old  Put.  Uno; 
William  Eustis,  Edward  Fielding. 

"THIS  ABOVE  ALL"— 20th  Century-Fox: 
Clive  Briggs,  Tyrone  Power;  Prudence  Cathaxay, 
Joan  Fontaine;  Monty,  Thomas  Mitchell:  General 
Cathawa\,  Henry  Stephenson.  Ramsboltom.  Nigel 
Bruce;  Iris  Cathozcay.  Gladys  Cooper;  Dr.  Roaer 
Cathazvay,  Philip  Merivale;  Waitress.  Sara  All- 
good:  Rector,  Alexander  Knox:  Violet  Worthing, 
Queenie  Leonard:  Wilbur,  Melville  Cooper;  Nurst 
Emily,  Jill  Esmond:  Dr.  Mathias.  Holmes  Herbert; 
Dr.  Ferris.  Denis  (jreen:  Chaplain.  .Arthur  Shields; 
Parsons,  Dennis  Hoey;  I'lVar,  Thomas  Louden. 

"THIS  GUN  FOR  HIRE"— Paramount :  Ellen 
Graham,  Veronica  Lake:   Michael  Crane.  Robert 
Preston;    Willard    Gates.    Laird    Cregar:  Philip 
Raven,  .Alan  Ladd;  Alzin  Brezvster.  Tully  Mar- 
shall:  Sluky,    Mikhail   Rasumny;    Tomm\.  Marc 
Lawrence;  Annie,  Pamela  Blake:  Stcze  !^inner;\ 
Harry  Shannon;  Albert  Baker,  Frank  Fergus.- 
Baker's  Secretary,  Bernadene  Hayes:  Night  If'a!.' 
man.    Tames   Farlev;    Little   Cripple  Girl,  Viru.i 
Campbell:  Mgr.  of  "The  .March  Bank",  Chester 
Clute;  Policeman  zvith  Michael  in  S.  F.,  Emmett 
Vogan. 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  a-ith  movie  mirror 


VOMEN^ 


ap  you  want  cash  and  have  some  spore 
time,  here  is  an  easy  way  to  earn  all 
the  money  you  need — quick.  The  nation- 
al advertising  for  Fashion  Frocks  is  cre- 
ating an  unusual  demand  for  these  fa- 
mous dresses.  We  need  more  women  in 
all  localities  to  demonstrate  the  smartly 
styled,  lovely  dresses  just  announced  for 
the  Fall,  1942.  All  are  sensational  values 
—  many  dresses  as  low  as  $2.29.  You 
can  earn  up  to  $23  weekly  and  in  addi- 
tion get  your  owm  dresses  FREE. 


Hundreds  of  women  are  making  brilliant 
successes  and  are  enjoying  this  easy, 
pleasant  way  to  make  money.  Well 
show  you  how  Lauria  Flack  of  North  Car- 
olina earned  $12.90  in  four  hours — or 
how  Mrs.  Mabel  Wagner  of  Idaho  earned 
$11.00  in  only  two  hours  —  and  how 
Amelia  Jacobs  of  New  Jersey  earned 
$22.00  the  first  week.  Then  we'll  give  you 
the  same  opportunity  to  duplicate  or  bet- 
ter these  earning  records.  Mail  coupon 
below  for  this  amazing  offer. 


Be 


her  handsomely 
■d  suit  with  its 
pocketed  jacket 
red  skirt. 

Style  700 


fashloB  rvoclcs.  Inc. 
0«sh  42039,  Cioclnnah.  Ohio 

•  Y*« — I  would  Ilk*  to  mok*  up  lo  S2X00  wMltly  during  ipor*  hour* 
and  bM*dM  9*1  my  own  dtvi***  Pf**  ol  any  cost  S«ad  om — without 
obligatioii — your  amazing  FREE  oppoiluuty. 


...f  OR  BEACH 


Co«* 


Cottons 


Designed  by  Joset  Walker— 
"In  these  days  of  hard  work, 
I  appreciate  a  mikl  cigarette  more  than  ever; 
so  I  stick  to  Camels, 

Milder  and  so  good-tasting!" 


At  right,  Joset  Walker's  1942  version  of  the 
Gay  Nineties  bloomers.  Also  for  hiking— 
camel-colored  shirt  and  shorts,  wrap-around 
skirt.  An  ingenious  American  designer, 
Joset  Walker  is  at  work  on  the  new  slim 
silhouette.  "Fashion  work  these  days  calls 
for  steady  nerves,"  she  says.  "I  keep  my 
smoking  7n/7</  — with  Camels!" 


Joset  WALKEK...f'as/ijo;i  designer 

For  town,  country,  beach  . . . 
Joset  Walker  styles  cotton.  At 
right,  ballet-length  beach  robe, 
belted  in  gold  kid.  Bright  green 
swim-suit  — two-piece,  with  soft 
surplice  neckline,  wrap-around 
midriff.  For  relaxation,  this 
energetic  young  designer  spends 
week-ends  on  her  farm- 
planting,  hoeing,  driving  a  tractor. 
"And  you'll  usually  see  me 
with  a  Camel  in  my  hand,"  she 
remarks."!  never  tire  of  smoking 
Camels.  They're  so  cool  and 
mild  and  have  the  most 
delightful  flavor  I  could  ask 
for  in  a  cigarette!" 

CAMEL 

THE   CIGARETTE  OF 

COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


IMPORTANT  TO  STEADY  SMOKERS 
The  smoke  of 
slow-burning  Camels  contains 

LESS  NICOTINE 

than  that  of  the  four  other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested  — less  than  any 
of  them  — according  to  independent 
scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  ilself! 


Guaranteed  bY^^\ 
L  Good  Housekeeping  J 


R  J.  Reynolds  Tobioro  Company 
Wliistiin  Snleni.  NnnhOarolInt 


(0    GREAT     MAGAZINES     FOR     THE     PRICE     OF  ONE 

FULL-COLOR  STAR  PORTRAITS  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

^ncluding^G^ 


Follow  this  Bride's  Way  to  New  Loveliness ! 

go  on  the  CAMAY  MILD-SOAP  DIET! 


This  pxcUing  complpxion  rare 
is  hnsrd  on  skin  specialists'  advice- 
praised  by  lovely  brides! 


M 


Y  FRIENDS  tell  me  how  much  loveUer 
my  complexion  has  become  since  1 
started  following  the  Camay  Mild-Soap 
Diet.  1  wouldn  t  be  without  Camay  for  a 
day,"  says  beautiful  Mrs.  Carnohan. 

You.  too,  can  he  loveher  if  you  will  onb 
give  the  Cama)  Mild-Soap  Diet  a  chance. 
For,  without  knowing  it,  you  may  be  let- 
ting improper  cleansing  dull  your  com- 
plexion—or vou  ma\  be  using  a  soap  that 
isn  t  niilfl  enough! 

Skin  specialists  advise  regular  cleans- 
ing with  a  fine  mild  soap.  And  Camay  is 
actuallv  milder  than  dozens  of  other  po])- 
ular  beauty  soaps!  That's  why  we  say, 
"Go  on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet." 

Give  your  skin  thorough  cleansing  with 
Camav  night  and  morning  for  30  days.  At 
once— what  a  delicious,  fresh  feeling!  But 
be  faithful  and  soon  vour  complexion 
mav  have  thrillin";  new  loveliness! 


This  lovely  bride.  Mrs.  Harry  Carno- 
han oj  ISew  York,  iS .  \' .,  says: 
"I  wouldn't  let  my  skin  go  without  the 
Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet  for  a  single  day— it 
his  done  so  much  for  me!  Why.  I'd  been 
following  the  Mild-Soap  EMel  only  a  short 
•  time  when  rny  friends  i)egan  asking  for  my 
beauty  secret!  Another  thing  I  like  about 
Camay  is  that  wonderful  fragrance.  It  just 
seems  to  last  and  last." 


(^^^^^  MILD-SOAP  DIET^^/^^/^ 


TrnclrMirk 
Rh.  U.  S.  Pat.  UII 


First  step  to  a  /oiv/irr  skin  .  .  . 
Make  a  lather  with  Camay  on  your  wash-cloil\.  Work 
this  milder  lather  over  your  skin,  paying  special  at- 
tention to  nose,  base  of  nostrils,  chin.  Rinse  with 
warm  water— then  30  seconds  of  cold  splashing*. 


.4s  the  iliiys  po  hy—netc  beauty! 
."dimply  do  tliat  every  night.  Then,  wliile  - 
the  tiny  pore  openings  are  free  to  function 
ral  beauty.  In  the  morning— one  more  quir' 
with  Camav  and  vour  skin  is  readv  for  mak'  4 


it  takes  two  to  moke  Romance 


/Romance  fades  when  a  girl  is  careless— Guard  charm  every  day  with  Mum! 


ROMANCE  seems  in  the  very  air  tonight! 
-  There's  a  moon  to  inspire  unforget- 
table words,  a  lovely  girl  ready  to  listen. 
But  there's  no  man  to  whisper  them  to 
Jane! 

Too  bad  someone  can't  tell  her  that  a 
girl  must  be  more  than  pretty— more  than 
smartly  dressed  to  attract  a  man.  Unless 
she  stays  nice  to  be  near,  how  can  she  win 
his  heart— how  can  a  man  stay  in  love? 

The  shocking  thought  that  she's  care- 


less has  never  entered  Jane's  pretty  head. 
She  bathes  each  day,  of  course,  before 
dates,  too— shouldn't  that  be  enough?  She 
forgets  that  a  bath's  job  is  to  remove  past 
perspiration.  To  prevent  risk  of  future 
odor,  so  many  popular  girls  rely  on  de- 
pendable Mum. 

With  Mum  your  bath-freshness  lasts  for 
long  hours.  Mum  keeps  you  a  charming 
companion,  helps  your  chances  for  ro- 
mance! You  will  like  Mum  for  its: 


QUICK,  CONVENIENT  MUM  KEEPS  YOU  BATH-FRESH  FOR  HOURS 


SPEED— 30  seconds  to  use  Mum!  Even 
when  you're  late  for  business  or  a  date, 
you  still  have  time  for  Mum! 
CERTAINTY— No  guesswork  about  Mum  — 
because  without  stopping  perspiration  it 
preterits  odor  all  day  or  all  evening. 

SAFETY— You  can  use  Mum  even  after  un- 
derarm shaving,  even  after  you're  dressed. 
Mum  won't  irritate  skin.  Mum  won't  harm 
fabrics,  says  the  American  Institute  of 
Laundering.  Guard  your  charm  with  Mum! 


FOR  SANITARY  NAPKINS -You  med  a 
gentle,  safe  deodorant  for  sanitary  napkins. 
That's  why  thousands  of  women  prefer  dependa- 
ble Mum  this  way,  too. 


Mum 


fakes  the  odor  out  of  perspiration 

Mum  IS  ,1  ProJuci  of  Bristol-Mytrs 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  read 
and  approved,  placed  "Mrs.  Miniver" 
right  up  there  on  all  ten-best  film  lists 
of  all-time.  Now  we  can  get  on  to  pre- 
sent and  future  business. 


Clark  Gable  (Honky)  and  Lana  Turner 
(Tonk)  ignite  again  in  "Somewhere  I'll 
Find  You". 


"Tish",  based  on  the  popular  stories  by 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  dusts  off  the 
mantle  of  Marie  Dressier  and  tenders  it 
toMarjorieMain,  who  plays  the  title  role. 


The  inimitable  Mickey  Rooney  becomes 
"A  '^ank  at  Eton"  and  the  role  becomes 
Mickey  Rooney, 


.ludy  Garland's  out-and-out  starring 
vehicle  is  one  of  the  out-and-outstand- 
ing  entertainments  on  the  horizon. 
"For  Me  and  Mv  Gal", 


"Red"  Skelton  and  Ann  Sothern  are  in 
"Panama  Hattie".  You'll  see  Red  — 
and  Ann. 


"Random  Harvest",  the  James  Hilton 
best-seller,  is  in  the  able  hands  of  Di- 
rector LeRoy  and  stars  I^onald  Colman 
and  Mrs.  Miniver  Garson. 

"Seven  Sweethearts"  brings  promi- 
nently to  the  fore  those  up  and  coming 
artists,  Kathryn  Grayson,  Van  Heflin 
and  Marsha  Hunt. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

This  completes  the  agenda  for  pictures 
current  and  in  the  immediate  making  at 
M-G-M,  whose  promise  of 
great  motion  picture  en- 
tertainment has  always 
been  fulfilled. 

★  ★     *  * 
Your  Miniver 
Man— 
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He's  Never  Beaten 
A  YANK  AT  ETON 
Mickey  Rooney's 
Ail-Time  Topper! 


EPTEMBER,  1942 


CLOS[  UPS 

m  im  SHOTS 


Gig  Young,  wf-o 
did    so    well  in 
"The  Gay  Sisters 
better  watch  ou"! 


Alan  Marshall, 
worth  his  weight 
in  rubies,  is  up 
for  investigation 


New  kind  of  sex  appeal  is  inaugurated  by  Rosalind 
Russell,  who  won  stardom  without  false  eyelashes 


BY  RUTH  WATERBURY 


WHOEVER     thought     up  the 
word  "should"?    It's  a  won- 
derful    way     to  daydream 
without  its  costing  a  cent.  . 

For  instance,  all  these  girls  who  are 
fine  actresses  but  not  overwhelmingly 
beautiful  enough  to  be  glamour  girls 
should  stop  trying  to  be  imitation 
Bette  Davises  .  .  .  Bette  is  unique 
and  terrific  and  she  can  play  un- 
pleasant dames  in  a  manner  that 
makes  them  linger  forever  in  your 
memory  .  .  .  but  when  a  forthright, 
unaffected  actress  like  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck plays  one  of  those  lethal  ladies 
in  "The  Gay  Sisters"  she  does  herself 
an  injustice  .  .  .  Ida  Lupino  hasn't  done 
her  career  too  much  good  by  always 
being  compared  to  Davis,  either  .  . 
if  the  girls  just  must  be  meanies  on 
the  screen,  they  ought  to  get  a  new 
pattern  of  sheer  cussedness  .  .  .  Davis 
has  a  magnificent  monopoly  on  hers  .  .  . 

All  those  up-and-coming  darlings 
who  want  to  be  comediennes  should 
see  every  picture  of  Rosalind  Russell's 
.  .  .  remember,  kiddies,  that  once 
upon  a  time  ...  all  of  three  years 
ago  .  .  .  they  were  saying  that  Rus- 
sell was  "through"  all  on  account  of 
her  not  being  any  sweater  girl,  of  not 
having  the  obvious  false-eyelash-long- 
hipline  type  of  sex  appeal  .  .  .  but 
Roz  has  proven  that  there  can  be 
mental  sex  appeal  and  that  there  is  a 


public,  male  and  female  both,  subtle 
enough  to  appreciate  that  .  .  a  big 
enough  public,  in  fact,  to  pay  Roz 
$150,000  a  picture  for  as  many  pictures 
as  she  can  do  per  year — right  now 
about  four  per  annum.     .  . 

The  cases  of  Alan  Marshall,  Philip 
Dorn,  Glenn  Ford  and  George  San- 
ders should  be  investigated  .  to 
find  out  why  they  are  being  wasted 
in  this  year  when  men  are  worth  their 
w-eight  in  rubies  .  .  .  Marshall  should 
be  put  to  work  regardless  .  Glenn 
Ford  should  be  given  some  properly 
young,  light  roles  instead  of  those 
lead-deady  things  like  "Martin 
Eden"  he's  had  so  far  .  .  .  Dorn 
should  be  rescued  from  playing  Dr. 
Gerniede  in  the  newest  "Kildare" 
which  is  titled  "Calling  Dr.  Gillespie" 
and  is  a  thriller  but  it's  still  a  "B"  .  .  . 
and  star  Sanders  should  be  in  a  series 
of  pictures  in  which  he  could  be  at 
once  romantic  and  a  heavy,  as  Gable 
was  when  he  first  came  to  fame.  .  . 

Frank  Morgan  ought  to  be  put  right 
into  one  of  the  priestly  roles  in  "The 
Keys  of  the  Kingdom"  not  alone  as  a 
reward  for  his  magnificent  work  in 
"Tortilla  Flat"  but  as  a  guarantee  that 
the  true  spirit  of  religion  would  be 
captured  on  the  screen  .  .  .  and  next 
year's  Academy  Oscar  for  "the  best 
supporting  actor"  should  go  to  Frank 
for  his  inspiring,  touching  scene  in 


"Tortilla"  where  he  tells  his  dogs 
about  the  legend  of  St.  Francis  .  a 
scene  that  can  mean  so  much  to  any 
one  who  needs  renewed  faith 
furthermore  Morgan  should  never 
again  be  wasted  on  one  of  those  silly, 
fluttering  roles  with  which  he  has  so 
long  been  afflicted.  .  .  . 

What  about  a  quiet  talk  with  Mac- 
Donald  Carey  and  Gig  Young  to  tell 
them  that  while  both  of  them  were 
most  delightful  in  their  initial  screen 
appearances  .  .  .  Carey  in  "Take  a 
Letter.  Darling"  and  Young  in  "The 
Gay  Sisters"  .  .  .  they  had  better 
watch  out  that  they  aren"t  too  charm- 
ing for  all  endurance,  both  of  them 
coming  dangerously  close  to  it  in  these 
debuts. 

METRO  merits  some  congratula- 
tions on  their  sheer  good  sense 
in  having  promoted  Jules  Dassii' 
from  "B's"  to  "A's"  on  the  strengti 
of  this  young  man's  direction  of  "Naz. 
Agent"  .  .  .  but  Conrad  Veidt  shoulo 
be  rew^arded  with  a  fine  "A"  role,  too 
for  his  magnificent  acting  in  the 
double-role  lead  in  that  film  .  .  .  there 
should  be  no  further  wasting  of  a 
great  performer  like  Veidt  .  .  .  and 
harsh  words  are  certainly  in  order 
to  the  Brothers  Warner  about  throw- 
ing away  Ann  Sheridan  on  a  dull  dish 
like  "Wings  {Continued  on  page  17) 
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^HEIR  darkened  house 
sheltered  their  hushed  story.. 

BUT  IT  COULDN'T  HIDE  THEIR  JoWESl 

To  meet  them  is  to  love  them — but  to  love  them 
is  dangerous!  Every  strange  episode  in  the  lives 
of  these  girls  that  the  town  called  bad  emerges 

starkly  from  the  furious 
happenings  of  Stephen 
Longstreet's  talked- 
about  best-seller. 
See  it  lived!  See 
it  the  moment 
it  opens  in 
your  city! 


BARBARA 


STANWYCK 


as  FIONA... She  couldn't  live  down 
her  reputation— so  she  lived  up  to  it! 


GEORGE  BRENT 


as  CHARLES . . .  Tricked  into  a 
marriage  he  couldn't  forget! 

GERALOINE 


FITZGERALD 


The  Story  of  the  Startling  Loves  of 


The 

Gay 
2>isters 


as  EVELYN,  who  lived  as  she  pleased 
'til  a  kiss  changed  everything! 

DONALD  CRISP-NANCy  COLIAN-GENE  LOCKHART 

Larry  Simms- Donald  Woods  •  Directed  by  |(|V|NG  RAPPER 


^  have  turned  another  great  novel 
^  into  another  great  screen  event! 

creen  Ploy  by  Lenore  Coffee  •  Based  Upon  the  Novel  by  Stephen  Longstreel  .  Music  by  Max  Sterner  .  REMEMBER  YOUR  WAR  BONOS  AND  STAMPS' 


1^  WARNER  BROS. 


»VEMBER.  1942 


$10.00  PRIZE 
The  Bonnets  Are  Humming 

HOLLYWOOD  gives  us  "B's";  if 
I  visited  there  I'd  like  to  put 
"bees"  in  people's  bonnets,  too. 
I'd  tell  Veronica  Lake  to  cut  her 
hair  into  a  short  bob.    That  shaggy 
mop  makes  her  resemble  a  female 
Dead-Eye. 

I'd  tell  Blondie  to  wear  cotton 
dresses  and  not  frilly  silk  ones  while 
doing  housework. 

I'd  slip  a  grasshopper  down  the 
back  of  Vii-ginia  O'Brien  while  she 
was  singing  in  her  clever  dead-pan 
manner. 

I'd  co-star  Nelson  Eddy  with  Lana 
Turner — then  watch  his  reserve  melt 
away!  It  would  be  an  exciting  com- 
bination. Then  I'd  give  him  back  to 
lovely  Jeanette,  they  being  a  superb 
team. 

I'd  picket  M-G-M  until  they  agreed 
to  let  Robert  Taylor  wear  a  moustache 
in  every  picture;  and  make  Jeanette 
MacDonald  of  the  vivid  coloring  ap- 
pear only  in  technicolor  movies. 

Finally,  I'd  greet  Victor  Mature 
with  a  frigid,  "Oh,  so  you're  the  beau- 
tiful punk  of  man!" 

Elizabeth  Pignatelli, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


$5.00  PRIZE 
Off  His  Chest 

THERE  is  a  familiar  ditty  to  the 
effect  that  "John  Brown's  baby  had 
a  cold  upon  its  chest."  I,  too,  have 
something  upon  my  chest,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  hot,  not  cold!    It  is  this: 

In  these  days  of  tire-conservation 
and  gas-rationing,  local  amusements 
are  going  to  mean  more  than  ever.  If 
we  can't  get  away  from  town,  then  we 
are  going  to  have  to  find  our  fun  in 
town.  What  better  place  than  a  good 
movie?  But  .  .  .  and  just  here  is  the 
rub  ...  it  must  be  a  good  movie!  This 
means  comedy,  pathos,  acting.  It 
means  more  pictures  like  "How  Green 
Was  My  Valley,"  "Remember  The 
Day,"  "One  Foot  In  Heaven"  and 
"Sergeant  York"  .  .  .  and  fewer  pic- 
tures like  "Two-Faced  Woman"  and 
"The  Lady  Is  Willing." 

The  greatest  opportunity  and  the 
greatest  audiences  Hollyowood  has 
ever  had  are  here.  Whether  they 
capitalize  upon  it  or  not  will  be  de- 
termined largely  by  the  type  of  pic- 
tures they  turn  out.  We're  ready  to 
go  and  see  them  .  .  .  but  they've  got 
to  be  good! 

Rev.  Willis  J.  Loar, 
Spokane,  Wash. 


$1.00  PRIZE 
Sister  Act  Gone  Sour 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  Mickey  Rooney 
had  a  sister  ...  a  sweet,  unso- 
phisticated kid,  who  walked  out  of 
the  picture,  pigtails  and  all,  and  into 
our  hearts.  Now,  in  the  space  of  two 
years,  she's  been  developed  into  a 
"Glamour-Puss."  You  guessed  it! 
Virginia  Weidler! 

Why,  in  the  name  of  all  the  sacred 
catfishes,  must  Hollywood  take  an  in- 
dividual like  Virginia  and  turn  her 
into  the  same  old  mold  of  blase  young 
thing  we  have  seen  over  and  over? 
Why  not  let  Virginia  be  Virginia,  not 
Deanna,  or  Judy,  or  anyone  else  but 
the  adorable  personality  that  appeared 
in  "Young  Tom  Edison."  We  laughed 
with  her  and  cried  with  her;  there  was 
the  real  spark  of  genius  in  that  lanky 
little  figure.  Now — behold  the  hair- 
do and  the  formal  .  .  .  but  no  Virginia! 

Please,  oh  please,  give  us  back  the 
original  Virginia,  sans  braids  if  you 
must,  but  minus  sleekness  and  sophis- 
tication. 

Elsie  H.  Fox, 
National  City,  CaL 

$1.00  PRIZE 
Speaking  Of  Speech  .  .  . 

HAT  movie  voices  remind  me 

Andy  Devine's  .  .  .  slate  pencil  on 
glass. 

Bogie-man  Bogart's  .  .  .  rat-a-tat- 
tat  of  machine  guns. 

Billie  Burke's  .  .  .  the  tinkle  of  ice 
in  a  glass  of  sparkling  ginger  ale. 

Eugene  Pallette's  .  .  .  the  mournful, 
deep-throated  call  of  a  bullfrog. 

George  Sanders's  .  .  .  sudden  sharp 
crack  of  a  pistol  in  the  dead  o'  night. 

Clark  Gable's  ...  a  stout-hearted 
oak  resisting  a  stinging  nor'wester. 
(Continued  on  page  79) 


PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE  MIRROR  awards  the 
following  prizes  each  month  for  the  best  let- 
ters submitted  for  publication:  $10  first  prlie' 
$5  second  prize;  $1  each  for  every  other  lette' 
published  in  full.  Just  write  in  what  you  think 
about  stars  or  movies,  in  less  than  200  words. 
Letters  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  clority 
and  originality,  and  contributors  are  warned 
that  plagiarism  from  previously  published 
material  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law.  Please  do  not  submit  letters  of 
which  copies  hove  been  made  to  send  to 
other  publications;  this  is  poor  sportsmonship 
and  has  resulted,  in  the  past,  in  embarrass- 
ing situations  for  all  concerned,  as  each  letter 
is  published  in  this  department  in  good  faith. 
Owing  to  the  great  volume  of  contributions 
received  by  this  department,  we  regret  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  unaccepted 
material.  Accordingly  we  strongly  recom- 
mend that  all  contributors  retain  a  copy  c' 
any  manuscript  submitted  to  us.  Address  your 
letter  to  "Speak  for  Yourself,"  PHOTOPLAY- 
MOVIE  MIRROR,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Here's  the  intimate  story  of 
a  man  millions  idolized.  lie 
fought  his  way  to  the  top— 
and  then  he  met  Herl  To- 
gether they  reveled  in  life 
and  love.  But  there  was  one 
secret  they  tried  to  keep 
from  each  other— and  out  of 
their  struggle  comes  one  of 
the  screen's  most  dramatic 
and  touching  romances.  Pre- 
sented by  Samuel  Goldwyn, 
who  gave  you  some  of  the 
Gnest  films  you've  ever  seen. 


SAMUEL  GOLDWYN  presents 


GARY  COOPER 

in 

THE  PMUDE  OF  THE 


(THE  LIFE  OF  LOU  GEHRIG) 

with 

TERESA  WRIGHT- BABE  RUTH -WALTER  BRENNAN 

VELOZ  and  YOLANDA  •  RAY  NOBLE  and  his  Orchestra  •  Directed  by  SAM  WOOD 
Screen  Play  by  Jo  Swerling  and  Herman  J.  Mankiewicz 
Original  Story  by  Paul  Gailico  •  Released  through 
RKO  Radio  Pictures  Inc. 

WATCH  FOR  IT  AT 
[YOUR  LOCAL  THEATRE 


f  PTEMBER.  1942 


Jni^lde  otuff 


ALICE  FAYE'S  Nurse  Speaking:  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
'  May  15,  1942,  a  turquoise  blue 
coupe  stopped  in  front  of  the  Cedars 
of  Lebanon  Hospital  in  Hollywood.  A 
tall  dark  man  with  wavy  brown  hair, 
dressed  in  brown  sport  clothes,  ten- 
derly helped  a  woman  from  the  car. 
She  wore  a  tan  cashmere  coat  over  a 
dark  blue  silk  dress.  A  blue  kerchief 
tied  around  her  head  kept  her  blonde 
curls  in  place. 

Slowly,  because  the  woman  was  in 
pain,  they  made  their  way  into  the 
hospital  and  to  the  admitting  office. 
The  man  registered  there  for  his  wife 
—Mrs.  Phil  Harris. 


That  was  on  Friday.  On  Sunday 
Mr.  Harris  had  to  leave  town,  to 
broadcast  from  an  Army  camp  fifty 
miles  away.  Still  no  baby!  But  no 
complaints  from  Alice,  though  her 
face  was  beginning  to  show  strain. 

At  last,  at  midnight  Monday,  the 
doctors  held  a  consultation  and  de- 
cided they  would  have  to  perform  a 
Caesarean  operation.  They  called  Mr. 
Harris  at  the  Biltmore  Bowl  and  he 
was  at  the  hospital  immediately, 
brought  from  downtown  by  police 
escort. 

As  Alice  was  given  her  last  hypo- 
dermic before  surgery,  she  looked  up 
at  Mr.  Harris  and  said,  "Don't  leave 


me."  And  he  didn't.  Into  the  operat- 
ing room  he  went  and,  with  a  drawn 
and  haggard  face,  sat  quietly  until, 
at  2:40.  he  watched  his  daughter  come 
into  the  world. 

When  the  nursery  nurse  reported 
that  the  baby  weighed  7  pounds,  2^2 
ounces,  Mr.  Harris  began  passing  out 
cigars  to  all  the  doctors,  internes  and 
other  fathers  who  were  waiting.  Then 
he  dashed  to  the  telephone. 

Telegrams,  telephone  messages, 
flowers  began  to  pour  in.  The  first 
were  two  dozen  American  Beaut> 
roses  from  Mr.  Harris.  Ann  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Brent  sent  dozens  of  white 
carnations.  In  the  middle  of  the  bou- 
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Bigger  smiles  make  better  banquets! 
Bruce  Cabot  and  Dorothy  Lamour 
give  out  with  grins,  are  the  star  life 
of  the  party  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove 


Cuddle  up  a  little  closer,  just  for  a 
picture:  A  sailor  boy  (he's  her  husband. 
Buddy  Westmore!)  gets  together 
with  Rosemary  Lone  at  the  Mocambo 


iquet  was  a  white  woolly  lamb  with 
a  little  music  box  inside  that  played 
■'Merrily  We  Roll  Along." 

From  Mr.  Benny  and  Mary  Living- 
stone came  a  large  tray  with  hand- 
painted  glass  nursery  jars  holding 
roses    and    forget-me-nots.  Tucked 

'  under  the  flowers  was  a  cloth  monkey 
'dressed  in  bright-colored  clothes. 

Mr.  Clark  Gable  sent  a  large  bou- 
quet of  white  gladioli  and  long- 
stemmed  pink  roses.  There  was  a  doll 
-radle  filled  with  pink  sweet  peas  that 
played  Brahms's  lullaby;  a  doll  car- 
'■iage  with  pink  roses  and  lilies  of  the 
valley;  a  bird  cage  of  orchids;  a  pillow 


of  gardenias;  a  huge  bouquet  of  white 
lilacs  and  pink  carnations  from  Den- 
nis Day. 

For  five  days  Alice  was  so  ill  no  one 
but  her  husband  was  allowed  to  see 
her.  But  gradually  she  grew  stronger 
and  would  hold  the  baby  as  long  as 
the  nurse  would  allow  her  to. 

She  had  Mr.  Harris  bring  her  things 
from  home.  She  was  worried  about 
his  packing  them,  but  he  brought  all 
the  right  things — pale  pink  nighties 
and  bed  jackets  with  A.F.H.  in  pale 
blue;  a  white  chiffon  gown  with  gold 
lace;  a  pale  green  nylon  gown  and 
jacket;  her  perfume  bottles  and  silver 


toilet  set,  engraved  "Alice.' 

Her  engagement  ring  was  a  pear- 
shaped  diamond  and  her  wedding 
ring — which  she  insisted  be  left  on 
during  surgery — was  a  circle  of 
diamonds. 

As  Mr.  Harris  was  to  leave  to  go 
on  tour  with  his  orchestra  on  Mon- 
day, June  1,  the  doctor  finally  con- 
sented that  Alice  be  discharged 
Sunday  noon. 

Miss  Faye  gave  the  nurses  who  took 
care  of  her  sets  of  cologne,  soap  and 
perfume  in  cases.  To  the  floor  nurses 
went  great  boxes  of  candy. 

Again    the    blue    turquoise  coupe 
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cliche,  "Like 
like  daughter" 
and-new  slan^ 
e  n  e  Die  +  rich 
n  Gabin  come 
ax  Reinhardr 
production  o^ 
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rt   (below,  as 
'a)  blossomec 
as  such  a  gooc 
ess  Paramount  im- 
tely  signed  he- 


came  to  the  hospital,  but  this  time  to 
the  ambulance  entrance.  Mr.  Harris 
carried  Alice  Faye  from  a  wheel  chair 
to  the  car,  then  took  the  baby  from 
the  nurse  and  gave  it  to  the  mother. 
Together  they  drove  away,  the  nurses 
following  in  another  car  with  the  bags 
and  presents. 

And  so  was  a  star's  baby  born. 

It's  the  Little  Things  Department: 

The  trailer  Guy  Kibbee  used  on  hunt- 
ing trips  is  now  used  as  a  card  room 
in  his  backyard,  with  the  followin 
sign  on  the  door:  "Be  it  ever  so  sta- 
tionary, there's  no  place  like  home." 
.  .  .  Bob  Stack  is  quite  a  dish  with 
his  blond  locks  dyed  dark.  It  gives 
him  oomph.  .  .  .  Sabu  had  his  tonsils 
out.  He  kept  his  turban  on,  however. 

Deanna  Durbin  will  not  sell  her 
house  while  husband  Vaughn  Paul  is 
in  the  Navy.  Her  sister,  brother-in- 
law  and  baby  have  moved  in  with 
her. 

Jimmy  Stewart  says  everyone  in 
Hollywood  looks  so  old  to  him  now 
that  he's  the  only  man  in  his  Army 
tent  who  has  to  shave  every  day.  .  .  . 
Some  wag  suggests  John  Howard 
must  be  hoarding  rubber  in  his  boots, 
the  way  he  bounced  back  to  Hedy 
LamaiT  after  the  George  Montgomery 
breakup. 

Back  Home  in  Glendale:  The  "For 
Sale  "  sign  on  Bette  Davis's  house  in 
near-by  Glendale  has  been  taken 
down  and  Bette  and  her  husband 
Arthur  Farnsworth  have  decided  to 


move  back  in— the  steenth  move  for 
Bette  in  a  few  short  years. 

Bette  explained  to  Cal  why  she  sud- 
denly changed  her  mind  after  of?ering 
to  sell  her  home. 

"If  I  sell  at  a  profit,  that  throws  me 
into  a  higher  tax  bracket,  so  I  lose 
money.  Obviously,  if  I  sell  at  a  loss 
I  take  a  loss.  If  I  live  anywhere  else, 
we  pay  high  rent.  So  we  finally 
realized  we  ought  to  live  in  our  house. 

"Anyway,  it's  the  best  house  we 
ever  had." 

But  don't  be  surprised  if  Bette  is 
somewhere  else  by  the  time  you  read 
this! 

Thought  We'd   Mention  That:  It 

may  mean  nothing  at  all  but  Lana 


Turner  brought  out  the  old  supply  of 
sweaters  before  embarking  on  a 
northern  bond-selling  tour,  and  did 
the  frozen  north  melt  into  a  bond- 
buying  spree!  Just  mentioned  it. 
girls,  that's  all. 

The  small  Arizona  auto  court  where 
Laraine  Day  and  her  new  husband 
Ray  Hendricks  spent  a  night  of  their 
honeymoon  has  been  renamed  "La- 
raine Day  Honeymoon  Cottage"  and 
is  doing  a  wow  business,  according  to 
its  owner. 

Those  two  pals  of  many  a  day.  Errol 
Flynn  and  Bruce  Cabot,  had  a  serious 
row  at  a  party  the  other  night  over  the 
beauty.  Faith  Dorn.  But  Miss  Dom 
still  protests  she's  engaged  to  Howard 
Hughes  who  is  so  enamoured  of  Lana 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirrof 


New -Texture  Face  Powder 
Makes  Her  Skin  Look  Years  Younger! 

By  ts:^^^^C^^^ 


ONCE  THIS  lovely  girl  looked  quite  a 
bit  older.  Some  people  actually 
thought  she  was  approaching  middle  age. 

For  she  was  the  innocent  victim  of  an 
■unflattering  face  powder!  It  was  a  cruel 
■  powder,  both  in  texture  and  in  shade- 
showing  up  every  tiny  line  in  her  face— 
jaccenting  every  little  blemish  and  skin- 


A  (;,;'  morf  hrauliful  women  use  Lady  Esther 
Face  Prrrdcr  than  any  other  kind. 


tault— yes,  and  even  making  the  pores 
seem  somewhat  bigger,  coarser! 

But  look  at  her  now!  Can  you  guess 
her  age.?  Would  you  say  she  is21— 30— 35.' 

She  has  changed  to  Lady  Esther  Face 
Powder— the  powder  with  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent texture.  Lady  Esther  Powder  is 
deliberately  planned  to  flatter  the  skin,  to 
make  it  look  smoother,  fresher,  younger! 

Lady  Esther  Face  Powder  is  not  mixed 
or  blended  in  the  usual  way.  It's  blown 
by  TWIN  HURRICANES  until  it's  much 
smoother,  finer,  than  ordinary  powder. 

But  it's  not  the  texture  alone  that's  so 
different!  The  TWIN-HURRICANE  method 


FACE  POWDER 


makes  the  shades  different,  too!  Just  im- 
agine—hurricanes blow  the  color  into  this 
amazmg  powder!  That's  why  the  shades 
are  so  rich  and  glamorous.  That's  why 
Lady  Esther  Powder  makes  your  skin 
look  so  much  fresher,  younger. 

Try  this  hurricane-blended  face  pow- 
der! See  how  it  helps  hide  little  lines  and 
blemishes,  helps  hide  big  pores  and  even 
tiny  freckles!  See  how  it  gives  instant 
new  life  and  freshness  to  your  skin— how 
it  makes  your  skin  look  years  younger. 

How  to  find  your  Lucky  Shade 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  the  cou- 
pon below  and  you  will  receive  all  7  new 
shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder.  Try 
them  all!  When  you  come  to  the  one  that 
is  most  flattering  to  your  skin  you'll 
know  that  is  your  lucky  shade! 


Lady  Esther.  (7y) 

7134  West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  me  by  return  mail  your  7  new 
shades  of  face  powder,  also  a  generous  tube 
of  4-Purpose  Face  Cream.  I  enclose  lOf  to 
cover  the  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 


In  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ontann 
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New  Louisiana  Cafe  sees  a  couple 
with  news  to  tell:  Franchot  Tone 
and  his  wife  conne  to  celebrate  the 
fact  they'll  have  stork  business 


Threesome  turns  into  two  with  but 
a  single  thought.  Admiring  Claire 
Trevor  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  are 
Phil  Reed  and  new  star  Glenn  Ford 


Turner  he  has  the  most  expensive 
Hollywood  restauranteur  cater  her 
meals  while  she's  aboard  planes — 
which  is  often. 

It  Occurred  to  Cal:  Columnists, 
fans  and  press  agents  can  now  take  a 
vacation  with  their  minds  at  rest  con- 
cerning the  marital  status  of  George 
Sanders.  "Is  he  or  isn't  he  married?" 
has  been  the  burning  question  tossed 
about  town  for  a  long  time. 

Well,  it's  over  now.  Mrs.  Sanders 
herself  came  forth  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  her  marriage  to  the  actor  at  the 
very  moment  Mr.  Sanders  was  being 
seen  here  and  thereabouts  with  a 
pretty  actress. 

''We  were  married  October  27,  1940, 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Glenn  Phillips 
in  the  Hollywood  Methodist  Church," 
she  said.  "And  I  have  no  thought  of 
divorce.  I'm  a  broad-minded  wife  and 
permit  my  husband  to  live  his  own 
life." 

"Permit"  seems  an  understatement 
to  Cal.  Fancy  dictating  to  old  Georgie 
Porgie. 

Mrs.  Sanders  was  Elsie  M.  Poole, 
an  actress  professionally  known  as 
Susan  Larson.  The  pair  met  on  the 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  lot.  Mrs. 
Sanders  has  given  up  her  career  since 
her  marriage  to  George.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  when  Professor  Theodore 
C.  Flynn,  father  of  Errol,  arrives  in 
America  from  Ireland  for  a  lecture 
tour  this  summer,  he'll  resort  to  a 
little  private  lecture  for  his  son's  bene- 
fit on  How  Not  to  Get  Mad  at  People 
in  Public.  .  .  . 

Clark  Gable  in  his  uniform  of  Major 
in  the  Army  will  not  only  be  one  of 
the  handsomest  men  in  service,  but 
one  with  his  heart  cased  for  the  first 
time  since  Carole  Lombard's  death  in 
the  knowledge  he  is  being  useful  to 
his  country. 


Kiddies  Can  Help  Corner:  Children 
of  motion-picture  parents  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  war  activities  and  are 
eagerly  doing  their  bit  to  help.  The 
two  children  of  Dick  Powell  and  Joan 
Blondell,  for  instance,  are  conducting 
a  lemonade  stand  near  their  Selma 
Avenue  home,  with  the  proceeds  going 
into  War  Stamps.  Virginia  Bruce's 
daughter  is  a  rubber  and  old  tin  col- 
lector in  her  neighborhood  and  has 
already  accumulated  a  good-sized 
collection. 

Joan  Bennett's  two  daughters  have 
foregone  their  usual  summer  vacation 
at  a  girls'  camp  to  join  the  Junior 
Auxiliary  of  the  A.W.V.S.  The  girls 
are  supervising  Victory  Gardens  and 
running  errands  for  the  senior  or- 
ganization. 

Sandra  and  Ronnie  Burns,  children 
of  George  and  Gracie,  have  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  speak  over  the  radio  to 
other  children,  asking  them  to  spend 
part  of  their  allowances  for  War 
Stamps,  and  Bob  Young's  two  girls 


are  eager  to  write  to  other  children 
throughout  the  States  who  might 
have  good  ideas  and  ways  to  help 
Uncle  Sam.  If  your  children  are  in- 
terested have  them  write  Carol  Ann 
and  Barbara  Queen  Young,  in  care  of 
their  father  at  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios,  Culver  City,  CaUf.,  or  get  in 
touch  by  mail  with  any  of  the  stars' 
children  anent  this  idea. 

These  HoUj'wood  kids  are  reaUy  in 
earnest. 

Quotes    From   the    Famous:  Errol 

Flynn  on  his  shortcomings  as  a  hus- 
band: "Maybe  I'll  be  a  better  husband 
as  time  goes  on,  but  it  will  take  a  lot 
of  time." 

Victor  Mature  on  his  love  for  Rita 
Hay  worth:  "This  is  the  one  thing  in 
my  life  that  isn't  publicity.  Somehow 
I  feel  Rita  has  changed  my  whole  life." 

Laird  Cregar  on  gossip:  "Why  do 
people  take  the  trouble  to  spread 
rumors  behind  my  back?  They're  all 
true,  anyway." 
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''It's  from  Edna . . . 


She  and  Bob  have 


The  poor  darling!  I  thought 
they  were  as  good  as  engaged. 
What's  the  trouble?" 

"She  doesn't  give  any  specihi 
reason.  Just  says  that  he'd  been 
acting  indifferent  for  some  time- 
then  last  week  he  up  and  married  some- 
body else.  But  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it! 
She  lost  her  job  again." 

Aunt  Vi's  face  fell.  "It  doesn't  sound 
possible!  Every  letter  told  how  well  she 
was  doing.  Getting  such  a  nice  position 
seemed  our  reward  for  all  the  sacrifices 
we  made  to  put  her  through  college." 

Mrs.  Black's  hand  trembled:  "Well, 
there  it  is.  You  can  read  the  letter  your- 
self. Poor  dear." 

"But  doesn't  she  give  any  reason.?" 

"No,  just  says  that  Mr.  Brownley  told 
her  they  wanted  an  older  woman." 

"W'ell,  one  thing  I'm  certain  of,"  said 
Aunt  Vi,  with  finality,  "it  wasn't  Edna's 
fault.  It  simply  couldn't  be!" 

You  May  Not  Know 

But  it  'jvas  Edna's  fault  .  .  .  just  as  it 
can  be  the  fault  of  countless  other  wom- 
en. And  like  so  many  of  these  women, 
Edna  was  the  last  to  suspect  it. 

Halitosis  (bad  breath)  may  endanger 
every  social  charm,  every  business  talent. 


The  insidi- 
o  u  s  thing 
about  it  is  that 
the  victim  may 
not  be  aware  of  its 
presence.  Who  would  blame 
a  man  for  losing  interest  in  a  woman, 
or  an  employer  for  "easing  out"  an  em- 
ployee with  that  kind  of  a  breath? 

Don't  Risk  Offending 

Isn't  it  foolish  to  run  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing this  way  when  there  is  an  easy  and 
delightful  precaution  against  it? 

Simply  rinse  the  mouth  with  Listerine, 
notable  for  its  amazing  antiseptic  power. 
Almost  immediately  the  breath  becomes 
fresher,  sweeter,  less  likely  to  offend. 

While  some  cases  of  halitosis  are  of 
systemic  origin,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 


authorities  that 
most  cases  are 
caused  by  bacterial  fer- 
mentation of  tiny  food  particles  on  teeth, 
mouth  and  gum  surfaces. 

Listerine  Antiseptic,  because  it  is 
liquid,  spreads  far  and  quickly  halts  such 
fermentation,  then  overcomes  the  odors 
that  fermentation  causes.  If  you  want  to 
put  your  best  foot  forward,  never,  never 
omit  the  Listerine  Antiseptic  precaution. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  CHALLENGE 

We'll  make  a  liule  wayer  with  you  that  if 
you  try  one  tuhe  of  the  new  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste,  vou'll  cotne  back  for  more. 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  for  oral  hygiene 
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WHAT 
COULD  BE 
NICER? 


.  .  .  There's  nothing  like 
a  man  around  the  house 
during  those  long  winter 
nights,"  sighs  Liz  Cugat 
(Betty  Field).  "After  all, 
whom  else  could  we  girls 


marry 


The  Bride  Sneezed:  Margaret  Hayes 
debated  a  long  time  about  attending 
the  theater  with  the  bad  cold  that 
seemed  to  have  taken  lodging  within 
her  lovely  head.  But,  after  all,  her 
boy  friend  Jeffrey  Lynn  had  gone  to 
the  Army  and  Margaret  was  lonely,  so 
she  went. 

Halfway  through  the  performance, 
Margaret  was  seized  with  a  coughing 
spell.  A  young  man,  a  stranger  to 
Margaret,  leaned  over  and  asked  what 
he  could  do.  Could  he  get  her  water? 

Margaret  shook  hei-  head  no. 

But  the  handsome  blond  fellow 
wasn't  to  be  put  off.  He  dashed  off 
and  returned  with  both  aspirin  and 
water  and  a  week  later  took  himself 
off  to  Reno  to  divorce  his  estranged 
wife,  Frances  Farmer. 

At  the  end  of  the  allotted  time  Leif 
Erikson — for  our  hero  was  none 
other  than  he,  as  the  old-fashioned 
meller-drammers  were  wont  to  say — 
married  the  lady  with  the  cold. 

Hollywood  hopes  Margaret  and  Leif 
will  be  happy. 

And  Jeffrey  Lynn?  Well,  Cal 
couldn't  reach  him  to  find  out  how  he 
felt.    We  hope  not  too  sad. 

The  Ladies  Say  No:  Judy  Garland 
is  so  bitter  at  certain  of  the  local  press 
for  those  rumors  of  unhappiness  with 
husband  Dave  Rose  she  threatens  to 
grant  no  more  interviews.  Dave  gave 
her  sables  for  her  birthday,  inci- 
dentally, and  both  seem  very  happy. 

Bette  Davis,  on  the  other  hand,  ig- 
nores the  printed  rumors  of  her  im- 
pending divorce.  "Shucks,  it  makes 
interesting  reading  for  me  in  the 
papers,"  Bette  says  blithely. 


Kathryi!  Grayson  claims  her  an- 
nounced divorce  from  John  Sheltoi 
was  a  bit  premature  and  the  two  wil 
not  get  a  divorce  as  planned.  A 
least,  that's  the  lady's  decision  at  thi 
moment. 

Advice  to  Lovelorn:  Ruth  Husse;. 
is  a  girl  who  answers  her  mail.  Asl 
the  man  who's  written  her.  Also  asV. 
little  Mary  Sanders  of  Santa  Monic; 
who  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  RutV 
about  her  social  problems.  Mary  fel 
she  was  unpopular  because  she  wasn 
beautiful  and  didn't  know  how  ti 
"sling  a  line."  She  was  doggon< 
miserable  about  it,  too. 

"A  lot  of  people  ask  for  ad%'ice. 
Mary  wrote,  "but  I'm  one  who  no" 
only  asks  but  takes  it." 

Ruth  sat  down  and  answered  thai 
letter. 

"Don't  think  about  your  looks.  I" 
makes  you  too  self-conscious  anc 
that  feeling  of  being  nervous  and  il!- 
at-ease  is  conveyed  to  others. 

"Don't  sit  around  and  wait  for  boy.- 
and  girls  to  invite  you  out.  Invite 
them  to  your  house  and  provide  fun 
and  amusement. 

"And  don't,  above  all.  beheve  the 
old  bunk  about  being  a  good  hstener 
Talk.  Say  things.  Keep  the  conversa- 
tion going." 

Two  weeks  later  Ruth  had  an  an- 
swer from  a  happy  girl. 

"It  worked,"  she  wrote,  "and  thank 
you  so  much,  dear  Miss  Hussey.  A 
nice  boy  has  asked  me  out  twice  and 
I  have  two  girl  friends  who  telephone 
me  every  day  after  school  and  ask  me 
to  their  homes.  See,  I  told  you  I  take 
advice  easily." 

Palms  up  at  the  Beverly  Wilshire 
for  a  popular  Mr.  and  Mrs.  two- 
some: John  Garfield  and  Mrs. 
Garfield,  who  match  up  nicely  here 


BUY  WAR  STAMPS  AND  BONDS 
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A  "says  Hank  to  Frances"  pose 
of  Henry  Fonda  and  his  wife 
at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  for  the 
big  nnilitary  ball  that  was 
given  for  Army  and  Navy  Relief 


We  thought  we'd  pass  the  word 
along — just  in  case  any  of  you  might 
like  to  try  the  Hussey  formula. 

Marriage    Merry-Go-Round:  From 
somewhere   down   in   the  Bahamas, 
Mr.  Stirling  Hayden  announced  to  the 
world   at    large    that    he    and  Miss 
Madeleine  Carroll  had  been  married 
in  an  undisclosed  Connecticut  town 
three    months    ago.     The    world  at 
I  large  was  mighty  interested — and  so 
;  was  Hollywood,  although  the  report 
•  has  it  that,  on  Stirling's  last  visit  to 
the  Coast,  he  tried  to  announce  his 
marriage  and  was  given  the  good  old 
\  Hollywood  laugh. 

j      Anyway,   that's  that;   and   this  is 
]  this — which  is  a  mighty  interesting 
little  story  Cal  picked  up  with  his 
,  good  right  ear.    Seems  a  few  months 
ago  there  was  a  lady  who  had  a  lovely 
:  home  for  rent  up  in  Connecticut,  a 
'  house  by  the  sea,  with  a  nice,  private, 
closed-in  garden.     One  evening  the 
real-estate  agent  appeared.     He  had 
rented  the  house  to  two  young  people 
— providing  the  lady  of  the  manor 
:  could  move  out  right  that  night.  So 
'  she  did,  her  poor  heart  doing  double 
;  time  after  she'd  had  one  look  at  her 
leasees — Stirling   Hayden   and  Mad- 
ii  eleine  Carroll! 

jj     Cal  remembers,  too,  how  Stirling 
;  looked  way  back  in  the  spring  of  1941, 
when  he  was  being  interviewed  on 
,  what  he  thought  made  girls  attractive 
and  Madeleine  Carroll's  name  came 
1  up.     Mr.    Hayden,    blushing    like  a 
,  schoolboy  with  his  first  crush,  mum- 
,  bled  something  about  the  fact  that 
\  she  was  just  so  wonderful  he  couldn't 
talk  about  her.    Seems  he  decided  to 
talk   to   her,   instead,   and   she  said 
"I   do,"   and   there's   another  happy 
marriage  for  the  Hollywood  books! 


HOW  A  YOUNG  WIFE  OVERCAME  THE 
"ONE  NEGLECT- 
THAT  RUINS  SO  MANY  MARRIAGES 


I.  Everyone  called  us  "the  ideal  <  oupIe."  At  first,  we  were  .  .  .  ideally  happy. 
But  gradually,  Chet  neglected  me  .  .  .  more  and  more.  I  wa.s  niiserablo  .  .  . 


2.  One  morning,  my  chum  found  me  crying. 
I  didn't  want  to,  hut  she  made  me  tell  my 
troubles.  Then  .  .  .  "Little  silly,"  she  scolded, 
"it'.s  happened  often.  The  loveliest  girl  can 
lose  her  husband  if  she's  guilty  of  one  neglect. 
Carelessness  about  feminine  hygiene  (intimate 
personal  cleanliness)."  Then  she  e.xplained  .  .  . 


3.  "My  doctor,"  slie  told  me,  "recommeiuls 
I.ysol  disinfectant — and  here's  why. /Lysol 
cleanses  thoronghb/  and  deodorizes,  too.  Yet 
it's  so  gentle  it  won't  harm  .sensitive  tissues  — 
just  use  it  according  to  the  easy  directions  on 
the  I>ysol  bottle,  (jcnerations  of  women  have 
used  Lysol  for  personal  hygiene." 


4.  Thanks  to  her,  T  use  Lysol  regularly.  It  is  so 
easy  to  use,  so  inexpensive.  Today,  Chet  and 
I  are  ideally  happy,  once  more!  More  women 
ought  to  know  about  Lysol  disinfectant. 


Check  this  with  your  Doctor 

Lvs()l  is  NON-l  Al  STIt  — ;;.  iitle  and 
efficient  in  proper  dilution.  Contains  no 
free  alkali.  It  is  not  carbolic  a<'id. 
EP'FECTIVE— a  powerful  pcrmirirfc. ac- 
tive in  presence  of  organic  matter  (such 
as  mucus,  serum,  etc.).  SPRE.\I)INCi — 
Lysol  solutions  spread  and  thus  virtu- 
ally searrh  out  germs  in  deep  crevices. 
ECONOMICAI,— small  bottle  makes  al- 
most 4  gallons  of  solution  for  feminine 
hygiene.  CI.E.WI.V  ODOR— disappears 
after  use.  I,.\.STI NO  —  Lysol  keeps  full 
strength  indelinitely,  uo  matter  liow 
often  it  is  uncorked. 


CoDr.,  I94'2.  by  Uihn  &  Fink 


^fW  For  new  FREE  booklet  fin  plain  wrapper)  about  Feminine  Hygiene,  send  poslcjird 
or  letter  for  IJooklet  P.^L^L-9^->.  .Address  Lehn  &  I'ink,  Hloomfield.  N.  J. 
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PROVE  IT. . .  at  our  Expensel 


MARY  ANDERSON  in  Paramount's 
"Bahama  Passage"  uses  GLOVER'S 

Use  GLOVER'S,  with  Massage, 
for  Loose  Dandruff,  Excessive 
Falling  Hair  and  Itchy  Scalp! 

WE  want  yt)u  to  pfovc  to  yourself  that 
Glover's  famous  application  will  help 
you  have  more  attractive  hair!  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  have  used 
Glover's  for  many  years,  and  their  continued 
use  shows  that  Glover's  gets  results!  Try 
GLOVER  S  with  massage,  for  Dandruff,  Itchy 
Scalp,  and  Excessive  Falling  Hair.  You'll  actu- 
ally feel  the  exhilarating  effect,  instantly.  Ask 
your  Druggist  for  Glover's  Mange  Medicine 
and  the  new  GI.O-VER  Beauty  Soap  Shampoo. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 

Send  today  for  generous  complete  FREE  appli- 
cation of  GLOVER  S  MANGE  MEDICINE 
and  the  new  GLO-VER  Beauty  Soap 
SHAMPOO,  in  hermetically  sealed  bottles  (by 
coupon  only.)  Informative  booklet  on  Scien- 
tific Care  of  Scalp  and  Hair, 
included  FREE! 


GLOVER'S,  Dept.  460  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 

Send  FREE  s.-imples,  Glover's  Mange  Medicine 
-ind  new  Shampoo.  I  enclose  lOv  co  cover  pack- 
aging, handling  and  postage. 

NAME   

ADDRESS   


War  Widows:  New  York  Qty  will 
find  both  Claudette  Colbert  and  An- 
nabella  ensconced  in  apartments  to 
be  near  their  husbands,  Dr.  Joel 
Pressman  of  the  Medical  Corps  and 
Tyrone  Power  of  the  Navy. 

Jane  Wyman  and  wee  daughter  are 
probably  the  happiest  people  in  town 
since  husband  and  daddy  Ronald  Rea- 
gan has  been  temporarily  sent  back 
to  Burbank  to  make  Government 
shorts. 

A  little  jeweled  clip  and  a  note  of 
good-by  'from  the  Midwest  was  all 
Brenda  Marshall  needed  to  know  that 
husband  Bill  Holden  was  on  his  way 
somewhere  else  with  Uncle  Sam's 
forces.  Where,  she  doesn't  know,  of 
course. 

Last  Minute  Round-Up:  The  Navy 
Ball  was  the  event  of  the  month,  with 
stars  of  every  magnitude  crowding 
the  four  walls.  Freeman  Gosden 
(Amos)  and  Gail  Patrick,  Glenn 
Ford  and  Claire  Trevor,  Randy  Scott 
and  Patricia  Stillman,  Gene  (Tierney) 
and  Oleg  Cassini  drew  coveteous 
glances.  And,  of  course,  Victor  Ma- 
ture and  his  Rita  (Hay worth)  were 
present.  Sir  Alexander  Korda  and 
Merle  Oberon  (this  before  Mr.  Kor- 
da's  recent  knighting).  Rise  Stevens, 
Red  Skelton  and  Nelson  Eddy,  the 
Henry  Fondas  and  just  about  every- 
one in  town  were  present.  .  .  . 

The  opening  of  Lum  and  Abner's 
picture  "Bashful  Bachelor"  provided 


Everyone  looks  at  Van  Heflin  in 
the  movies;  everyone  looks  at 
his  pretty  wife  at  the  Mocambo 


a  lot  of  good-natured  fun  when  the 
pair,  who  are  really  Chet  Lauck 
and  TufTy  GofT,  drove  up  to  the 
theater  in  an  old-fashioned  surrey. 
The  horse's  name  was  Daisy  Belle,  in- 
cidentally. 

Jane  Russell,  Ginny  Simms,  George 
Montgomery,  Edgar  Bergen  and 
Charlie,  Paul  Hesse  and  Elyse  Knox 
were  also  buggy  riders  and  had  a 
whale  of  a  time.  .  .  . 

The  fracas  that  occm-red  during 
Errol  Flynn's  birthday  celebration 
wherein  Errol's  stand-in,  Jim  Flem- 
ing, is  alleged  to  have  assaulted  Bar- 
bara Hutton's  butler,  loaned  for  the 
occasion,  has  the  whole  town  in  a 
twitter.  Practically  all  the  Hollywood 
notables  were  present  at  the  unfor- 
tunate affair,  but  few  seem  to  have 
witnessed  the  assault. 

Miss  Hutton  is  most  indignant  and 
intends  to  see  justice  is  done.  Any- 
way, it's  a  regrettable  incident  coming 
just  at  this  time — what  with  Mr. 
Fl>nn's  heart  trouble  and  aU  .  .  .  . 

The  Marie  Wil.son-Alan  Nixon- 
Nick  Grinde  threesome  has  rocked 
the  town  between  laughs  and  indigna- 
tion. Marie  who  has  been  keeping 
company  with  director  Grinde  eight 
years  secretly  married  Mr.  Nixon, 
young  and  handsome  actor,  and  now 
can't  make  up  her  mind  that  she  is 
happy. 

Mr.  Ni.xon's  torch  would  light  up 
the  world  if  we  weren't  living  in  a 
dimout! 
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Close  Dps  and  Long  Shots 

(Continued  from  page  4)  Foi-  The 
Eagle"  ...  it  took  sheer  courage  for 
Twentieth  Century  to  make  a  singing 
star  of  Rita  Hayworth  who  can't  sing 
a  note  .  .  .  because  that  step  may  catch 
up  with  them  sometime  and  something 
might  happen  to  Rita's  voice  double 
.  .  but  Twentieth  should  get  some 
handclaps  for  always  photographing 
Rita  in  technicolor  since  that  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  this 
world.  .  . 

SOMEBODY  should  hop  right  up 
and  buy  a  little  side  option  on 
Irene  Manning's  future  talents  .  .  . 
Irene  has  only  been  in  two  pictures, 
one  bad  one,  "The  Big  Shot,"  and  one 
magnificent  one,  "Yankee  Doodle 
Dandy,"'  but  in  both  this  diamond- 
i-i'lliant  newcomer  defied  your 
taking  your  eyes  from  her.  .  .  . 

Remembering  Judy  Garland, 
Mickey  Rooney,  Anne  Shirley  and  all 
the  other  kids  who  have  grown  up  in 
the  business,  Hollywood's  eyes  should 
always  be  wide  open  on  the  new  crop 
now  growing  towai'd  adolescence  .  .  . 
particularly  Larry  Simms,  for  his 
comedy  work  in  the  "Blondie"  pro- 
ductions and  his  dramatic  portrayal 
in  "The  Gay  Sisters"  .  .  .  under  the 
heading  of  future  leading  men,  Dickie 
Moore  who  was  so  good  in  "Miss 
Annie  Rooney"  should  be  listed,  but 
his  name  ought  to  be  changed  right 
now  to  Dick  or  even  to  Richard  so 
that,  as  a  very  mature  adult,  he  would 
not  have  to  carry  around  the  burden 
Mr.  Rogers  does  of  being  an  eternal 
"Buddy,"  or  Jack  Cooper  of  being  an 
Bverlasting  "Jackie"  .  .  .  and  Shirley 
Temple  should  be  separated  from  her 
Imother  during  acting  hours,  and 
thereby,  perhaps,  Shirley  might  get 
'into  a  strong  picture  in  which  she  did 
act  have  to  be  a  slightly  dreary  half- 
Drphan.  .  .  . 

WHAT  with  studio  heads  going 
into  uniform,  too,  the  smartest 
:hing  that  could  be  done  would  be  to 
let  Sonja  Henie  guide  some  com- 
pany's destinies  straight  into  ten  mil- 
lion bucks  .  .  .  Connie  Bennett  should 
Tiove  into  one  of  those  posts,  too,  both 
Donja  and  Connie  having  long  since 
Droven  they  can  outsmart  any  man  in 
cloUywood  when  it  comes  to  a  finan- 
:ial  transaction  and  Sonja  already 
jiaving  won  a  few  spurs  guiding  hus- 
pand  Dan  Topping's  business  enter- 
prises while  he  is  off  to  the  wars.  .  .  . 
[  Of  course,  anybody  who  started  so 
nany  upheavals  in  Hollywood  would 
simply  wake  up  one  morning  finding 
Ills  body  in  bed  and  his  head  sitting 
separately  on  the  dresser  .  .  .  but  I 
jihould  think  somebody  should  think 
|ie  should  take  the  chance! 

The  End 

lEPTEMBER,  1942 


Screen  comedy  so  gay.. .drama  so  thrilling... love 
so  exciting... it  will  be  the  talk  of  YOUR  town! 


iRGE  STEVENS 

PRODUCTION 

he  gave  you  "Woman  of  the  Year"  and  "Penny  Serenade") 


w„h  EDGAR  BUCHANAN  •  GLENDA  FARRELL  •  TOM  TYLER 

Screen  ploy  br  ItWIN  SHAW  ond  SIDNET  IU(HMAtt 

A  COLUMBIA  PICTURE 
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BRIEF  m\im 

VINDICATES  PICTURE  WAS  RATED  "GOOD"  WHEN  REVIEWED 
VVINDICATES  PICTURE  WAS  RATED  "OUTSTANDING"  WHEN  REVIEWED 


A\^1A\\VIIS  lAILCIUAVll 

FOR  BODY  BEAUTY 

clothes  you  in  a  beguiling  film  of 
fragrance  .  .  keeps  you  daintily 
fresh  for  hours.  Use  Mavis  lavishly, 
every  day.  Buy  Mavis  today  ...  at 


all  cosmetic  counters. 


Dr.  Dafoes 


New  Baby  Book 

Yours   .    .    .    Practically   as   a  Gift 

Here  It  Is.  mothers — the  book  you've  always  wanted — 
and  It's  yours  practically  as  a  gift.    In  this  new  book. 
How  to  Raise  Your  Baby,  Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe  gives 
yuM  tne  verv  help  you  ve  always  wanted.   Tais  world- 
famous  doctor  answers  the  problems  that  face  you 
daily.  He  discusses  breast  feeding — bottle  leeding — first 
solid  foods— toilet  training— how  fast  your  child  should 
grow  -new  facts  about  sunshine  and  vitamins — sum- 
mer complaints — sensible  clothing — diarrhea — jaundice 
—infection — nervous  children — skinny  children. 
While  they  last  you  can  get  your  copv  of  this  big.  new 
book  entitled  How  to  Raise  Your  Baby  for  only  25c — 
and  wc  pay  the  postage.    Mall  order  TODAY 
BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE.  Inc.,  Dept.  PMM-9 
205  East  42nd  Street.  New  York,  New  York 


AFFAIRS  OF  JIMMY  VALENTINE— RevubUc: 
Dennis  O'Keefe  is  a  brash  young  ladio  publicity 
man  who  dreams  up  a  gag  of  locating  a  Jimmy  Val- 
entine to  revive  a  drooping  radio  serial.  He  finds 
his  Valentine  all  right,  but  it  leads  to  murder.  Gloria 
Dickson  and  Ruth  Terry  are  very  good.  (July) 

ALMOST  MARRIED— Vmvers3.\:  When  Jane 
Frazee's  baggage  goes  to  Robert  Paige's  apartment 
and  his  to  hers,  it  leads  to  romantic  complications 
for  them  both.  It's  kind  of  cute.  (June) 

ALWAYS  IN  MY  H EART— Warners:  Kay  Fran 
cis  decides  to  marry  wealthy  Sidney  Blackmer  to 
improve  the  opportunities  of  her  children,  Gloria 
Warren  and  Frankie  Thomas,  .^fter  her  husband, 
Walter  Huston,  is  paroled  from  prison,  he  goes 
incognito  to  his  family's  small  town  and  straight 
ens  out  the  children.  It's  warm  and  friendly  and 
Gloria  Warren  has  a  beautiful  voice.  (June) 

BASHFUL  B^CH£iOR— RKO-Radio:  Liim  and 
Abner  come  to  the  screen  in  a  movie  that's  in  keep- 
ing with  their  radio  roles.  Chester  Lauck  (Z-nm)  is 
sweet  on  Zasu  Pitts  and  almost  exterminates  his  pal, 
Norris  Goff  (Abner),  trying  to  impress  Zasu  with 
his  heroism,  (June) 

BLACK  DRAGONS— SAonogtzm:  A  ridiculous  pot- 
pourri of  nonsense,  this,  all  about  a  Nazi-inspired 
plastic  surgeon,  Bela  Lugosi,  who  makes  over  six 
Japanese  to  look  like  American  industrialists  so  they 
can  steal  our  plans  like  mad.  It's  silly.  (June) 

BLON DIE'S  BLESSED  EKE.Vr— Columbia :  Not 
quite  up  to  their  usual  standard  is  this  picture  of 
the  Bumpstcads  in  which  they  become  the  parents 
of  a  baby  daughter.  Penny  Singleton  as  Blondic 
arranges  with  her  husband's  boss  to  keep  Dantvood. 
.\rthur  Lake,  out  of  town  until  after  the  blessed 
event.  (.Aug.) 

BROADWAY — Universal:  George  Raft  plays  him 
self  in  this  remake  of  the  stage  play,  a  motion 
picture  star  who  returns  to  New  York  and  relates 
his  experiences  as  a  night-club  hoofer.  .-Vs  the  flash 
back  unfolds,  such  characters  as  Janet  Blair,  his 
sweetheart,  gangster  Brodcrick  Crawford,  and  as- 
sorted entertainers,  gangsters  and  chorus  girls  pass 
in  review.  (.-Vug.) 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  MovtE  mirror 


BULLET  SCARS— Warners:  Regis  Toomey  is  a 
Joctor  called  to  treat  a  wounded  gangster  and  he 
■onceives  a  clever  idea  for  being  rescued  from  mob 
leader  Howard  daS>lva.  You  never  saw  such 
ihonting.  Vou  never  saw  such  a  picture,  either. 
(June) 

✓  HUTCH    MIXDS    THE  — Universal ; 

rypical  Damon  Runyon,  amusing  and  completely  in 
-haractcr,  is  this  comedy  of  a  paroled  convict, 
aroderick  Crawford,  who  saves  young  widow  Vir- 
rinia  Bruce  from  suicide  and  falls  in  love  with  her 
jaby.  Brod  even  gets  Virginia  a  job  in  a  night 
•lub  run  by  crook  Porter  Hall  and  minds  the  baby 
vhile  she's  at  work.  With  Dick  Foran.  (June; 

-LOSE  CALL  FOR  ELLERY  QVEES  A— 
"olumbia:  William  Cargan,  as  Ellery  Queen. 
Jisits  the  lodge  of  Ralph  Morgan  and  discovers  that 
.lorgan  has  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  has  been 
nissuig  for  years.  Margaret  Lindsay,  Gargan's 
ecretary,  impersonates  the  missing  daughter  and 
hen  all  the  murders  start.  (Aug.) 

:ORPSE  VAXISHES.  THE— Monogram :  Brides 
nysteriously  disappear  all  over  the  place  until  girl 
eporter  Luana  Walters  sets  out  to  investigate.  She 
inally  traces  the  brides  to  the  lair  of  Bela  Lugosi, 
vhere  dreadful  doings  have  been  done.  (July) 

ISC  APE  FROM  HONG  A'OA' (7— Universal :  Ger- 
nan  and  Japanese  agents  and  American  cowboys 
^eo  Carrillo,  Andy  Devine  and  Don  Terry  mix  it 
•p  in  a  free-for-all  before  the  bombing  of  Hong 
Cong.  They  also  get  mixed  up  with  Marjorie  Lord. 
Aug.) 

ALCON  TAKES  OVER.  TH£— RKORadio: 
"he  popular  screen  sleuth,  George  Sanders,  has  his 

wn  talent  for  unearthing  murderers,  this  time 
Yard  Bond.  Lynn  Bari  is  the  gal  who  catches  the 
ianders  eye.   It's  well  done.  (Aug.) 

■ISCERS  AT  THE  WlNDO\V—'S\  G  'S\:  Basil 
{athbone  is  the  ruthless  killer  who  hypnotizes  psy- 
hopathics  into  killing  his  victims.  Laraine  Day  is 
bout  to  be  his  latest  victim  when  along  comes  Lew 
Vyres.  Rather  interesting.  (June) 

'LY  BY  A'/GHT— Paramount:  Richard  Carlson 
as  to  escape  the  law  because  he's  accused  of  mur- 
er,  so  he  forces  artist  Nancy  Kelly  to  accompany 
im  so  she  won't  sketch  his  picture  and  reveal  him 
5  the  police.  The  result  is  harrowing.  (June) 

^ENTLEMAS  AFTER  DARK,  ^— Small-U.A. : 
lentlcnian  crook  Brian  Donlevy  surrenders  to  Pres 
Dn  Foster  on  condition  that  Foster  adopt  his  baby. 
V'hen  the  baby's  mother,  Miriam  Hopkins,  and  her 
artner  in  crime,  Philip  Reed,  attempt  to  ruin  the 
irl's  happiness,  Donlevy  breaks  out  of  prison  to 
top  thera.   It  doesn't  matter  much.  (June) 

■  HOST  OF  FRANKENSTEIN .  THE— V.nwer 
al:  It  seems  the  monster  is  still  alive,  this  time 
jlayed  by  Lon  Chaney,  so  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke 
.ecides  to  give  him  a  nice,  kind  new  brain,  but 
fter  a  double-cross,  he  gets  the  sly  brain  of  Bela 
..ugosi,  so  things  are  just  as  bad  as  before.  Ralph 
'Bellamy  and  Evelyn  Ankers  are  romantic.  (June) 

GOLD  RUSH,  T//£— Chaplin:  A  must  is 
pis  re-issue  of  Chaplin's  never-to-be-forgotten  com- 
ly.  The  narration  takes  the  place  of  the  subtitles; 
le  adventures  of  the  little  tramp  in  the  gold-mad 
Klondike  are  as  appealing  as  ever.  (June) 

RAND  CENTRAL  MURDER  —  M-G-M:  Van 
lleflin  brings  distinction  to  his  role  of  the  amateur 
Jetective  who  unravels  the  mystery  of  the  murdered 
now  girl;  Pat  Dane  as  the  ruthless  little  climber 

ho  meets  death  in  the  Grand  Central  Station  is 
jiautiful  and  convincing.  (Aug.) 

i' GREAT  MAN  S  LADY.  7H£— Paramount: 
•jarhara  Stanwyck  does  a  wonderful  job  as  the  old 
idy  who  reveals  to  a  young  biographer  the  story 
her  part  in  the  life  of  a  great  senator,  Joel 
I'lcCrta.  McCrea  is  very  good  as  the  weakling 
'  olded  into  a  great  man  by  a  greater  woman,  and 
i;rian  Donlevy  is  the  strong  man  in  her  life.  (June) 

i'ENRY  AND  D/;?Zy— Paramount :  Jimmy  Ly- 
J>n,  as  Henry  Aldrich,  borrows  a  motorboat  but 
•'recks  it.  The  efforts  of  Henry  and  his  pal  Dicey 
;i2harles  Smith)  to  earn  enough  money  to  replace 
■|.e  boat  form  the  basis  of  the  story.  Mary  Ander- 
[jin  is  the  pretty  girl.    Not  up  to  standard.  (Aug.) 

li'  HER  CARDBOARD  LOVER— M-G-il:  In  his 
L.iy  little  number,  Robert  Taylor  falls  in  love  with 
[•lorma  .Shearer  who  has  hired  him  to  protect  her 
rjtainst  (jeorge  Sanders.  At  times  both  Norma  and 
hob  spread  on  the  histrionics  a  little  thick,  but  San- 
E|;rs  IS,  as  usual,  terrific.  (Aug.) 

[(■/  MARRIED  AN  ANCEL—MG-M:  Much 
lllow  the  standard  of  Nelson  Eddy  and  Jeanette 
f|.acDonald  is  this  bit  of  trivia  taken  from  the  stage 
-jay.  Nelson  is  a  Budapest  playboy  who  falls  in 
;  ve  with  an  unsophisticated  little  clerk  in  his  bank. 
[|ne  night  he  dreams  she's  an  angel.  He  awakes 
find  not  an  angel  but  the  girl  he  loves.  (July) 

IN  THIS  OUR  L/F£— Warners:  This  unpleas- 
t  picture  about  a  selfish  woman  isn't  Bette 
avis's  best  picture  by  a  long  shot.  Olivia  de 
avilland  plays  Bette's  good  sister,  Dennis  Mor- 
n  is  the  man  Bette  drives  to  suicide,  and  George 
rent  the  man  fortunate  enough  to  escape  her. 
uly) 

(Continued  on  page  107) 
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OW  can  a  girl  deal  with  trig  and  trivialitic 
her  brother's  out  there  fighting  for  freedom? 
Today,  especially,  when  you  feel  so  dull  and  droopy 
you've  half  a  mind  to  cut  a  class. 
Half  a  mind  is  right !  .  .  .  you  can  almost  hear  Bud 
making  a  crack  like  that!  "School's  your  job.  Sis",  he 
wrote.  "It's  part  of  the  American  way  we're  fighting  for"  ! ' 
Well,  if  he  can  fight — you  can  study !  But 
why  not  organize  an  all-school  treasure  hunt 
for  the  scrap  material  Uncle  Sam  needs  for  his  win. 
(Hey  look — one  worn-out  tire  makes  8  gas  masks!) 
So  you  tell  Jill  your  brain-wave  .  .  .  that  you're 
getting  in  the  fight  come  Monday,  when  you'll 
feel  better.  And  does  she  give  you  a  look !  "Why 
be  so  old  fashioned?",  she  asks.  "I  thought 
every  girl  knew  about  Kotex  sanitary  napkins"  ! 

J-^ovOC  tAj>rt-tf  twJZii —  "TVL-^T«^5^At^  ! 

Jill  explained  you  needn't  wait  —  you  can  keep 
going  in  comfort  every  day  of  the  month 
.  .  .  when  you  choose  Kotex. 
Because  Kotex  is  made  in  soft  folds,  it's 
naturally  less  bulky  .  .  .  more  comfortable  .  .  , 
made  to  stay  soft  while  wearing;.  A  lot  different 


from  pads  that  only  "feel"  soft  at  first  touch  ! 
Besides,  those  flat,  pressed  ends  of  Kotex 
keep  your  secret  safe.  And  the  "safety  shield" 
means  real  "forget-about-it"  protection 
No  wonder  more  girls  choose 
Kotex  than  all  other  brands 
of  pads  put  together ! 
So  now  your  chin's  up  —  for 
keeps  !  And  you'll  be  working 
for  Victory  .  .  .  every  day ! 


Keep  Going  in  Comfort 

-WITH  KOTEX* 


FOR  GIRIS  ONLY!  The  new  booklet,  "As  One  Girl  To 
Another"  tells  all  .  .  .  what  to  expect  .  .  .  what  to  do  and 
not  to  do  on  "difficult  days".  Mail  name  and  address  to 
P.  0.  Box  3434,  Dept.MW-9,Chicago,  and  get  copy  FREE. 


(*T.  M.Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.) 
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Take 
The 
Plunge/ 


Getting  into  deep  water 
on  the  subject  of  baths  for 
five  eye-opening  minutes 

Bt  6I0RIH  \UCK 


Something  extra-special  in  the  way 
of  baths  for  someone  extra-special 
in  the  movies — Margaret  Lindsay 


TAKE  a  minute  out  .  .  . 
.  .  .  and  think  about  your  bath.  So 
it's  just  a  clean-up,  get-clean- 
quick  procedure!  You're  swimming  in 
the  wrong  direction  if  you  think  only 
that.  A  bath  is  a  lot  of  other  things, 
especially  now,  when  the  soldier  boys 
come  marching  home  on  furlough 
demanding  that  their  ladies  look  more 
beauteous  than  they  ever  did  before. 
For  instance,  it  can  clean  up  a  muddy- 
looking  skin  in  nothing  flat,  provided 
you  use  the  right  technique.  That  is, 
you  take  a  warm  sudsy  bath  at  night, 
lather  your  face  well,  rinse  off  with 
cold  water  and  briskly  rub  your  skin 
with  a  crash  towel.  Follow  that  up  in 
the  morning  with  a  cool  shower  and 
another  brisk  crash-towel  facial  and 
that  muddy-looking  skin  will  disap- 
pear in  nothing  flat! 

A  bath  will  go  to  battle  against 
those  "soft  shoulder"  blackheads,  too, 
if  you'll  just  take  to  yourself  a  stiff 
bath  brush,  lather  your  shoulders  and 
then  scrub  like  mad  with  a  rotary  mo- 
tion. But  remember,  a  lick  and  a 
promise  with  a  soft  face  cloth  will 
never  do  the  job. 

Take  two  minutes  off  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  cogitate  on  the  fact  that  a 
bath  will  turn  a  tired  woman  of  the 


world  into  a  sweet  young  thing  in  a 
half -hour's  time,  if  she'll  just  follow 
directions  and  keep  herself  in  relax- 
ing warm  water  for  at  least  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  all  she  has  to  do  is 
give  herself  a  nice  rubdown.  a  rub-off 
with  cologne  and  a  fine  finish  with 
dusting  powder  of  the  same  scent. 

Wrinkle  up  your  pretty  brow  over 
what  Margaret  Lindsay,  who's  going 
to  town  in  her  new  picture,  "Enemy 
Agents,"  says:  "When  I'm  completely 
fagged  out  I  take  a  bath.  I  go  for 
a  very  special,  luxurious  bath— 
and  it's  as  good  as  a  rest  cure. 
While  I'm  in  the  tub,  I  put  bath 
salts  and  bubble  bath  and  anything 
else  I  can  find  in  the  water  and  I  use 
my  nice  scented  bath  soap.  A  bath 
brush  or  a  bath  mitt  is  as  good  as  a 
massage  if  you're  energetic  with  it, 
too.  Then  I  soak  and  soak  and  when 
I  get  through  I'm  a  new  woman." 

One-minute  pause  over  this: 

More  from  Margaret  Lindsay:  "I 
think  it's  a  mistake  to  call  bath  acces- 
sories bath  luxuries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  can  buy  all  of  them  for  just 
a  few  cents.  A  luxury  is  something 
you  can  do  without  and  I  don't  think 
anyone  ought  to  be  without  those 
extra  things  that  go  with  a  bath — they 


can  give  one  so  much  in  the  way  of 
relaxation  and  renewed  vigor!  The 
stimulating  effects  of  bath  salts  and 
the  rubdown  help  your  vitality;  and 
the  perfumed  colognes  and  soaps  help 
you  get  your  minds  off  your  worries!" 

Ponder  for  a  minute: 

.  .  about  that  'bandbox  look."  It's 
a  head-to-toe  procedure:  and  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  get  a  perfect  cleansing 
of  your  face  is  to  apply  cold  cream  be- 
fore your  tub  and  then  let  the  steam 
give  you  a  double-plios  beauty  treat- 
ment. But.  after  j-our  bath,  be  sure 
you  wash  your  face  with  warm  water 
and  soap,  because  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  Hollywood  make-up  expert 
Perc  Westmore.  you  can  never  be  sure 
that  your  face  is  thoroughly  cleansed. 

Don't  forget  to  go  to  work  on  your 
toes  and  elbows.  A  hard  brush  plus 
the  softening  effect  of  warm  sudsy 
water  will  rid  you  of  troublesome  cal- 
luses. Never  skip  up  on  dusting  pow- 
der footwork,  either. 

A  bubble  bath  will  give  you  a  band- 
box look,  too — and  turn  you  out  as 
pink  and  pretty  as  a  picture.  And 
what  it  doesn't  do  for  the  morale  these 
war  days!  You'll  feel  like  a  spoiled 
darling  when  you  march  out  to  meet 
that  khaki  date  after  the  big  parade. 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirror 


Now  you  can  have  more  alluring  hair 

SILKIER,  SMOOTHER,  EASIER  TO  MANAGE 


Dramatic  aim  plicity  charnctvri zvs  smart  hair-dos,  as  ivell  as  clothes,  this  Fall.  Before  styling, 
hair  tias  shampooed  uith  neii\  improved  Special  Drene.  See  how  silky  and  smooth  it  looks! 


Wonderful  improved  Special  Drene  Shampoo, 
with  hair  conditioner  in  it,  now  leaves  hair  far 
easier  to  arrange  .  .  .  neater,  better  groomed ! 


There's  a  new  beauty  thrill  in  store  for  you 
'  if  you  haven't  tried  Drene  Shampoo  lately! 

Because  the  new,  improved  Special  Drene 
I  now  has  a  wonderful  hair  conditioner  in  it  to 
j  leave  hair  far  silkier,  smoother  and  easier  to 
J  manage,  right  after  shampooing!  No  other 
shampoo  equals  this  new  Special  Drene!  No 
other  shampoo  leaves  hair  so  lovely  and  lus- 
trous  and  at  the  same  time  so  manageable! 

Unsurpassed  for  removing  dandruff! 

'  Are  you  bothered  about  removal  of  ugly, 
I  scaly  dandruff?  \ou  won't  be  when  you 
I  shampoo  with  Special  Drene!  For  Drene  re- 


moves that  flaky  dandruff  the  very  first 
time  you  use  it — and  besides  does  some- 
thing no  soap  shampoo  can  do,  not  even 
those  claiming  to  be  special  "dandruff 
removers."  Drene  reveals  up  to  33%  more 
lustre  than  even  the  finest  soaps  or  soap 
shamp<M>s! 

So,  for  extra  beauty  benefits,  plus  quick 
and  thorough  removal  of  flaky  dandruff,  in- 
sist on  Special  Drene.  Or  ask  for  a  profes- 
sional Drene  shampoo 
at  your  beauty  shop. 

TradtMarkRea.  U.  S-  Pat.  Off. 

Procter  &  Gamble 


Don't  rob  your  hair  of  glamour  byusini; 
soaps  or  liquid  soap  shampoos — which 
aluays  leave  a  dulling  film  that  diuis 
the  natural  lustre  and  color  brilliance! 
L  se  Urene — the  beauty  .shampoo  whii  h 
never  leaves  a  clouding  film.  Instead, 
Drene  reveals  up  to  nwreliislre!  Kc- 
meniber,  too,  that  Special  Drene  now 
has  hair  conditioner  in  it,  so  it  leaves 
hair  far  silkier,  smoother,  easier  to 
manage — right  after  shampooing! 


Special    DRENE  Shampoo 

with    HAIR   CONDITIONER  added 
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OUT  OF  THE  BOOK . . . 
OH  TO  THE  SCREEH! 

Flaming  into  your  hearts 
with  all  its  dramatic  fervor— 


The  emotional  thrills,  the  action- 
jammed  dynamite  make  a  great 
book  into  an  even  greater  picture! 


with 

Thomas  Mitchell 
Henry  Stephenson 
Nigel  Bruce  •  Gladys 
Cooper  •  Philip  Merivale 
Sara  Allgood 
Alexander  Knox 

Screen  Play  by  R.  C.  Sberriff 
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PHoaoPLAV  combined  tuifh  movie  mirrob 


REVIEWING  MOVIES  OF  THE  MONTH 

A  reliable  guide  to  recent  pictures.  One  check  means  good;  two  checks,  outstanding 


A  living,  beautiful  tribufe:  Joan  Leslie  and 
James  Cagney  in  "Yankee  Doodle  Dandy" 


Disney  at  his  best,  a  stirring  poenn  of 
beauty:  Thunnper  and  Bambi  in  "Bambi" 


<         Yankee  Doodle  Dandy 
(Warners) 

t's  About:  T/ie  ii/e  story  of  the  great 
star,  George  M.  Cohan. 

rHE  best  biographical  musical  ever 
to  find  its  way  out  of  Hollywood 
md  the  best  thing  Jimmy  Cagney  has 
jlone  in  years  is  this  jury's  verdict  in 
I  he  case  of  "Yankee  Doodle  Dandy," 
I  he  story  of  New  York's  versatile 
irtist,  George  Michael  Cohan. 

We  believe  the  film's  warmth,  the 
■ntangible  quality  that  causes  one 
iq  take  it  so  completely  to  one's  heai't, 
j  ire  due  to  the  sincerity  of  the  story 
tself,  the  efforts  of  the  cast  and  the 
ineness  of  the  man  about  whom  the 
tory  is  told. 

Cagney   is   magnificent   as  Cohan. 
Valter  Huston  as  his  father  has  never 
,)een  so  appealing.  Rosemary  DeCamp 
i  s  his  mother,  Jeanne  Cagney  as  his 
j  ister  Josephine,  Richard  Whorf  as 
I  lis  co-producer  Sam  Harris,  and  Joan 
jcslie  as  his  wife,  are  fine.  A  bit  by 
^ddie  Foy  Jr.  is  a  gem. 

The  music  written  by  Mr.  Cohan 
limself,  including  "Yankee  Doodle 
[)andy"  and  "Over  There,"  is  unfor- 
ettable  and  so  is  this  picture. 

'our  Reviewer  Says:  Our  father,  our 
nother,  our  sister  and  all  of  us  thank 
ou. 


The  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month 


Yankee  Doodle  Dandy 
Tales  Of  Manhattan 
Bambi 

The  Gay  Sisters 

Eagle  Squadron 

The  Pied  Piper 

The  Magnificent  Ambersons 

Best  Performances 

James  Cagney  In  "Yankee  Doodle 
Dandy" 

Walter  Huston  in  "Yankee  Doodle 
Dandy" 

Charles  Boyer  in  "Tales  Of  Man- 
hattan" 

Henry  Fonda  In  "Tales  Of  Man- 
hattan" 

Ginger  Rogers  In  "Tales  Of  Man- 
hattan" 

Edward  G.  Robinson  In  "Tales  Of 
Manhattan" 

Charles  Laughton  in  "Tales  Of  Man- 
hattan" 

Barbara  Stanwyck  in  "The  Gay  Sis- 
ters" 

Monty  Woolley  in  "The  Pied  Piper" 
Joseph  Gotten  In  "The  Magnificent 

Ambersons" 
Tim  Holt  in  "The  Magnificent  Am- 
bersons" 

Agnes  Moorehead  In  "The  Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons" 


Bambi  (Walt  Disney-RKO) 

It's  About:  The  life  of  a  deer  in  its 
forest  ho7ne. 


SURELY  Walt  Disney's  artists  have 
reached  their  peak  of  artistic 
achievement  in  the  drawing  of  Bambi 
and  his  forest  neighbors.  Certainly 
his  animators  have  surpassed  them- 
selves in  giving  to  the  birds  and  ani- 
mals not  only  life  and  movement  but 
emotional  reactions  such  as  fear,  hap- 
piness and  contentment. 

There  is  such  soul  in  "Bambi"  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  this  a  cartooned 
and  not  a  photographed  film.  Disney 
art  at  its  greatest  and  best  is  attained 
in  this  stirring  poem  of  beauty,  which, 
although  lacking  the  humor  of  "Snow 
White"  and  the  novelty  of  "Pinoc- 
chio,"  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
men  who  conceived  it. 

"Bambi"  is  a  little  deer  born  in  the 
forest,  living  unafraid  until  man, 
the  villain,  strikes  terror  into  his 
heart  and  destroys  his  home. 

Children  and  adults  alike  will  be 
touched  by  its  message,  translated 
faithfully  from  the  story.  As  some- 
one suggested,  "With  this  film  ends  a 
generation  of  thoughtless  hunters,"  so 
deeply  does  its  message  strike  home. 


Your  Reviewer  Says:  A 

beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 


FOR  COMPLETE  CASTS  OF  CURRENT  PICTURES  SEE  PAGE  101 
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THE  SHADOW  STAGE 


J 


V 


Thrilling:  John  Loder.  Diana  Barrymore,  Jon 
Hall  and  Robert  Stack  in  "Eagle  Squadron" 


Priceless:  Roday  McDowall,  Monty  Woolley,  Fleu- 
rette  Zama,  Anne  Baxter  in  "The  Pied  Piper" 


•^'^  The  Say  Sisters  (Warners) 

It's  About:  The  pride  that  goeth  be- 
fore the  fall. 

LEST  you  may  anticipate  giddy 
femmes,  this  story'  is  not  about 
sisters  who  are  gay  as  birds  on  the 
wing,  but  rather  sisters  who  are  sing- 
ularly covetous,  proud  and  moody. 
The  "gay"  comes  from  the  abbrevaa- 
tion  of  their  name  "Gaylord."  And 
now  that  that's  clear  and  off  our  con- 
science, we'll  go  on  with  the  re\'iew. 

The  picture  has  a  mood,  a  feeling, 
a  certain  distinction  all  its  own,  dif- 
ferent in  theme  and  idea.  But  we 
think  you'll  enjoy  it,  despite  the 
underlying  cxurent  of  ugliness  that 
is  present  even  in  the  most  ludicrous 
moments.   Oh,  yes,  it  has  those,  too. 

Barbara  Stanw>-ck  (the  proud  one), 
Geraldine  Fitzgerald  (the  covetous) 
and  Nancy  Coleman  (the  moody  one) 
are  sisters  whose  estate  has  been  held 
in  litigation  for  twenty  years,  a  situa- 
tion that  has  impoverished  but  never 
beaten  them.  George  Brent  is  the  man 
responsible  for  their  legal  difficulties. 
As  it  turns  out,  he's  more  than  that, 
too,  but  we  ain't  a-tellin'. 

Larry  Simms  (of  the  "Blondie" 
series)  is  one  of  the  most  appealing 
child  actors  we've  seen  and  does  a 
whale  of  a  good  job  as  "that  certain 
little  boy."  A  newcomer.  Gig  Young, 
proves  a  find,  if  this  be  a  sample. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Different,  mark 
you,  but  good. 

•^•^  Eagle  Squadron 
(Wanger- Universal) 

It's  About:  American  aviators  with 
the  R.A.F. 

THIS  picture  is  a  stirring,  thriUing 
tribute  to  our  American  boys  who, 


as  the  credit  sheet  reads,  did  not  wait 
to  be  stabbed  in  the  back  but  joined 
England  in  her  fight  against  Germany 
before  our  entrj'  into  the  war. 

Actual  action  shots  of  the  Eagle 
Squadron  of  the  R.A.F.,  as  our  Ameri- 
can boys  are  called,  are  incorporated 
into  the  story  and  lend  a  thrilling  ef- 
fect. The  film  sequences  showing 
planes  in  the  air  over  Germany  are 
among  the  best  we've  ever  seen. 

Robert  Stack  does  his  best  w^ork  to 
date  as  the  American  who  joins  the 
Eagle  Squadi-on  and  grows  bitter  at 
the  seeming  indifference  of  the  Eng- 
Ush  to  his  pal's  death.  But  somehow 
he  learns  the  English  have  buried  all 
selfish  and  personal  sorrows  to  cope 
with  the  one  great  united  sorrow  at 
hand. 

Leif  Erikson  as  his  pal,  Eddie  Albert 
as  a  girl-smitten  flyer,  Diana  Barry- 
more  as  the  Enghsh  miss  in  service, 
John  Loder  as  the  ofl&cer  who  loses 
her  (why  must  it  always  be  so?)  com- 
prise a  good  cast  in  a  good  picture. 

Quentin  Reynolds  speaks  a  very 
timely  foreword. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  On  the  beam. 

•^^  The  Pied  Piper 
(20th  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  The  flight  of  an  English- 
man and  refugee  children  from 
France. 

WE  have  fallen  madly  in  love  with 
the  Pied  Piper  played  (and 
oh,  little  chiUun,  how  he's  played)  by 
Monty  Woolley.  The  dehcious  dia- 
logue, the  finesse,  the  sureness  of  di- 
rection, the — well,  just  everything. 

Woolley  is  an  elderly  Englishman 
on  a  fishing  trip  in  France  when  the 
Nazis  invade.  As  a  favor,  he  agrees 
to  take  back  to  England  with  him  two 


English  children.  The  little  pair  grow 
and  expand  into  a  group  as  Mr 
Woolley  travels  through  devastated 
France  on  his  way  to  England. 

But,  alas,  the  Nazis  catch  up  with 
him  and  then — but  wait.  It's  sheer 
drama  with  a  chuckle,  a  laugh  with  a 
tear.  Anne  Baxter,  the  French  girl  who 
befriends  them,  and  Roddy  McDowalL 
oldest  of  the  children,  are  dehghtfiiL 
In  fact,  this  whole  pictui-e  is  an  out- 
and-out  gem.   Don't  miss  it. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Priceless. 

The  Magnificent  Dope 
(20th  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  A  country  bumpkin  whc 
outsmarts  a  city  slicker. 

FONDA  and  Amechel  Coverec 
wagon  and  Spitfire  I  It's  the  same 
thing,  really,  and  this  picture  that  de- 
picts Fonda  as  a  yokel  jerk  wh^ 
comes  to  New  York  to  claim  his  S50 
prize  as  the  magnificent  dope,  offeree 
by  "high  pressure''  Ameche.  proves  ii 
Only,  as  so  often  happens,  the  Spit- 
fire comes  to  a  forced  landing  while 
the  covered  wagon  rolls  into  the  home 
base  with  the  girl. 

Ameche.  fast-talking,  gUb  anc 
smooth,  receives  a  neat  going-over  by 
shy  (?)  Mr.  Fonda,  who  catches  or. 
quick  to  Don's  tricks  and  trumps  them 
with  his  own  little  aces.  Ameche 
finally  adopts  Fonda's  theon,'  of  re- 
laxation for  his  success  school  anc 
does  all  right,  too, 

Lyrm  Bari,  as  the  girl,  has  abilitjv 
looks  and  charm.  One  could  ask 
for  no  more.  Edward  Everett  Hortor, 
and  George  Barbier  add  a  lot  to  the  fur 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  right  perky 
-piece. 

{Continued  on  page  102) 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  icith  movie  MflMM 


'Thank  goodness 
I  need  orange  juice ! 


From  Natural  Color  Photographs 

SHOPPING  LESS  OFTEN  THESE  DAYS7  You  caa  still 

have  plenty  of  oranges  for  juice  and  sugar- 
saving  sweets!  Just  buy  in  larger  quantities— 
they  keep!  Those  trademarked  "Sunkist"  are  the 
finest  from  14,500  cooperating  growers. 

'  Hnve  You  a  Modern  "Juicer"?  A  well- 
designed  reamer  will  help  you  get 
more  iuice  from  oranges  —  quicker. 
Select  one  with  a  large,  "orangc-sizc" reaming  cone 
and  ample  bowl.  The  "Sunkist"  glass  reamer 
(illustrated)  is  famous  for  its  efficiency.  Available 
nearly  everywhere.  Priced  low.  Millions  sold.  The 
Sunkist  Juicit,  electric  extractor  for  home  use,  will 
be  back  after  the  war. 


"Imagine  the  doctor  saying  I  have 
to  drink  orange  juice.  Why— it  tastes 
better  than  anything! 

"He  says  I  need  it  so  I'll  have  good 
bones  and  nice  teeth. ..so  I'll  grow  big 
and  strong... so  I  won't  have  so  many 
colds  and  things. 

"Mother  lets  me  have  it  between- 
meals  too.  She  says  it  won't  spoil  my 
appetite  like  most  sweets. 

"I'm  glad  they  feel  that  way  about 
it.  If  they  didn't,  I  guess  I'd  just  have 
to  yell  for  it!" 

FOR  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS  ALIKE,  fresh  orange 
juice  is  the  most  practical  natural  source 
of  daily  needed  vitamin  C.  Doctors  will 
advise  amounts  for  infants.  At  six  years, 
children  should  have  as  much  as  grown- 
ups—an 8-ounce  glass  every  day  for  full 
vitamin  C  benefits.  Orange  juice  also  sup- 
plies valuable  quantities  of  vitamins  A, 
Bi  and  G,  calcium  and  other  minerals. 


"Last  year  I  was  just  a 
little  girl— orange  juice 
sure  makes  you  growl" 


Sunkist 


California  Oranges 

Best  for  Juice  -atu/^feu/  ud4/ 


Copr..  1042.  Ca.ifori 


"Hedda  Hopper's  Hollywood"— Many  CBS 
Stations-6:15  P.M.,E.T.-Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 


KEEP  FIT  AND  FEEL  BETTER 

oUuu/n^  "t^Loie  ce/itom  doui^" 


/,  don't  think  you  have  to 
SHUAJ  water! 


DO  KEEP  EXTRA  CLEAN.  TAKE  A 
LUKEWARM  SHOWER,  TUB  OR 
SPONGE  6ATH  EVERY  DAY. 


PONT  GET  OVERTIRED  OR 
LOSE  sleep! 


DO  GET  BIGHT  HOURS'  SLEEP 
EVERY  NIGHT  I 


3,  IF  YCURE  CONSTIPATED  ON 
THOSE  "certain  DAYSL- 


/.  Fruit 


m  \ 

Z.Green  Vegetables 


.  ^  6  to  8  glasses 


DO  EAT  PLENTY  OF  ROUGHAGE  FOODS, 
DRINK  PLENTY  OF  WATER! 


IF  you  RE  ON  YOUR  FEET  ALL 
DAY- DO  THIS  WHEN  YOU  GET 
HOME . 


IF  YOU  SIT  ALL  DAY  AT  WORK- 
DO  THIS  WHEN  YOU  GET  HOME. 


DONT  CUT  OUT  GOOD  TIMES 
AND  MOPE  AT  HOME! 


LIE  ON  YOUR  BACK  AND  PRETEND 
TO  PEDAL  A  BICYCLE  FOR  5 
MINUTES.* 


WALK  ON  HANDS  AND  FEET  FOR 
A  FEW  MINUTES.* 


DO  ENJOY  PARTIES  WITHOUT 
"JITTERBUGGING"  OR 
GETTING  OVERTIRED. 


^  DOnV  use  NAPKINS  THAT  CHAFE! 


don't  wear  NAPKINS  TOO  LONG! 


J  IF  you  STILL  HAVE  SEVERE  PAIN  EVEN 
•    AFTER  FOLLOWING  THESE  HINTS- 


DO  BE  SURE  YOUR  SANITARY 
NAPKIN  IS  AS  SOFT  AS  POSSIBLE! 


DO  CHANGE  NAPKINS  OFTEN 
TO  BE  SURE  OF  COMFORT! 


DO  SEE  YOUR  DOCTOR! 

fiS.   FOR  MANY  MORS  HINTS  ON  HOW 
TO  Keep  FIT,  WRITF  ADDReSS  BSLOiV* 


FREE  booklet:  "YOU  AND  THOSE  CERTAIN 

Write  Educational  Dept.,  The  Personal  Products  Corp.,  Millto 


DAYS' 

wn,  N.  J. 


TH/S  PAGE  WAS  PREPARED  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  NATIONAL  HEALTH— 
BECAUSE  EVERY  WOMAN-HOUR  IS  NEEDED  TO  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR. 


Modess 


—the  fluff-type  napkin  that  3  out  of  every  4  women  found— 


Softer 


ABOUT  THAT  PBICE- 


YOU  who  went  to  your  newsstand  this  month,  or  re- 
ceived your  copy  of  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  from 
,        the  boy  salesman  who  calls  at  your  home,  were 
asked  for  an  extra  five  cents. 
I     Though  it  is  the  most  expensive  movie  publication  of 
all  to  produce,  we  have  waited  until  the  last  possible 
J  moment  to  raise  the  price  of  your  favorite  magazine. 

iNow,  the  costs  of  publishing  a  magazine  of  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  Photoplay -Movie  Mirror  have  risen  to  a 
point  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  without  asking  you 
to  share  with  us  the  expense  of  continuing  to  make  it 
the  best  in  its  field. 

;    In  deciding  to  raise  the  price  of  Photoplay -Movie 
i  Mirror,  the  publishers  recognized  the  desirability  of  being 
'lable  to  offer  a  magazine  even  more  beautiful  and  exciting, 
[if  it  were  physically  possible  to  do.   The  ways  and  means 
were  found.    You  have  been  asked  to  share  with  us  the 
I  additional  costs  of  publication,  but  you  are  going  to  get  a 
bonus  which  we  hope  is  worth  much  more  than  the 
extra  nickel  you  are  spending. 

In  addition  to  the  four  full  color  portrait  pages  Photo- 
play-Movie Mirror  has  always  brought  you,  we  have 
now  added  two  more  full  pages. 

AWAY  of  measuring  the  value  of  these  pages  might 
be  to  consider  that  Hollywood  no  longer  is  able  to 
5ell  to  you  black  and  white  photographs  of  the  stars  at  25 
l:ents  each.    While,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Photoplay- 
Movie  Mirror  you  now  get  six  portrait  pages  in  full  color 
or  15  cents. 

In  addition,  there  is  now  color  to  brighten  several  of 
he  story  pages  you  find  after  the  enlarged  portrait 
ection. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  called  on  several  of  you,  sat  with 
'ou  in  the  living  rooms  of  your  homes  and  asked  you 


what  we  could  do  to  make  the  magazine  even  more 
pleasing  at  the  new  price. 

You  were  gratifyingly  interested,  taking  your  time 
from  the  busy  routine  of  the  day  to  answer  questions. 
I  came  back  to  my  desk  with  a  strong  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion, for  all  of  you  had  told  me  frankly  what  you  liked 
and  what  you  didn't  like  about  the  magazine. 

You  mentioned  "Fearless"  and  how  you  appreciated  the 
sense  of  honesty  you  gained  from  reading  what  "Fearless" 
had  to  tell  you. 

You  confirmed  our  editorial  choice  of  Hedda  Hopper 
as  a  brilliant,  witty  and  informative  reporter  of  the 
Hollywood  scene.  You  put  your  finger  both  on  our  weak 
and  strong  spots.  For  instance,  you  pointed  the  way  to 
improvement  on  our  cooking  and  beauty  departments. 

Yes,  you  readers  of  Photoplay -Movie  Mirror  who 
invited  me  into  your  homes  and  who  became  editors  for 
a  day  proved  that  you  know  exactly  what  you  want  when 
you  shop  for  magazines. 

With  your  help,  I  think  we  have  been  able  to  offer  you 
a  magazine  this  month  which  is  worth  the  nickel  more 
j'ou  are  being  asked  to  spend.  As  partial  evidence,  I 
oft'er  Dorothy  Kilgallen's  stimulating  and  amusing  story 
on  page  30;  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns's  brilliant  analysis 
of  Paulette  Goddard  on  page  28;  "Fearless's"  sympathetic 
explanation  of  many  surprising  romances;  the  six  stun- 
ning color  pages;  the  bright  and  helpful  fashions;  the 
exclusive  details  of  Myrna  Loy's  sudden  marriage  to 
John  Hertz  Jr. 

You  who  buy  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  are  honestly 
and  sincerely  interested  in  bargains.  So  you  can  see  why 
we  believe  more  than  ever  in  the  phi-ase  you  have  been 
reading  on  the  cover  of  the  magazine  the  past  twenty- 
one  months  and  why  we  think  it  should  be  edited  to  say: 

"Still  two  great  magazines  for  the  price  of  one." 


I 
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She's  the  girl  with  nine  lives,  the 
lady  who  has  provided  Hollywood  with 
its  favorite  mystery,  the  wife  who  has 
dared  to  play  a  strange  nnarriage  game 


BY  ADEU  ROGERS  ST.  JOHIS 


IT  is  one  of  Hollywood's  most  dra- 
matic stories  how  Paulette  Goddard 
— she  of  the  stimulating  beauty  and 
vivid  talent — has  made  herself  a  star 
with  the  breath  of  scandal  and  the 
spotlight  of  sensational  gossip  follow- 
ing her  wherever  she  has  gone.  How 
in  the  latest  well-timed  explosion  of 
iher  dynamic  career,  she  has  contrived 
jto  turn  disaster  into  triumph. 
'  Paulette  Goddard  is  a  woman  of 
daring. 

For  years  she  provided  Hollywood 
Arith  its  favorite  mystery.  When,  at 
ast,  it  was  time  to  end  the  silence  so 
ull  of  delicious  implications,  she  was 
eady  with  a  new  puzzle  equally  sur- 
ounded  with  hushed  whispers. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Paulette  God- 
lard,  dark  and  sultry  and  attractive, 
vas  at  a  very  highbrow  dinner  in 
iollywood.  The  girl  sat  next  to 
Charlie  Chaplin  at  the  speakers'  table 
nd  I  remember  very  well  that  she 
vas  much  more  the  center  of  attention 
han  any  of  the  literary  great  seated 


near  her  and  that  even  then  the  whis- 
pered conversation  running  back  and 
forth  across  the  large  banquet  room 
concerned  her  much  more  than  it  did 
the  distinguished  guests  we  had  all 
come  to  see. 

The  whispers  were  passed  on,  be- 
tween the  seven  courses  of  the  ban- 
quet, like  tidbits  of  delicious  food. 
"Was  Chaplin  going  to  marry  this 
starlet?"  "Were  they  really  so  in 
love?"  "Was  her  fate  to  be  that  of 
Chaplin's  other  young  wives?"  "Would 
he  really  make  a  star  of  her?" 

I  remember  thinking,  "This  girl  is 
young,  but  she  can  take  care  of  her- 
self. She  will  come  out  on  top  no 
matter  what  happens.  There  is  steel 
under  that  young  loveliness.  She  is 
the  kind  of  girl  who  has  nine  lives." 

The  last  time  I  saw  Paulette  God- 
dard she  stood  on  the  stage  of  a 
hushed  theater.  Beside  her  was  the 
slight,  grey-haired  genius  whose  latest 
picture,  "The  Great  Dictator,"  was 
about  to  be  given  its  world  premiere. 


There  was  a  pause,  then  Charlie 
Chaplin  said: 

"My  wife,  Paulette  Goddard,  and  I 
hope  you  will  enjoy  the  picture." 

It  seemed  as  if  the  curtain  had  been 
rung  down  on  the  third  act  of  a  great 
drama. 

I  should  have  remembered  that 
Paulette  Goddard  was  the  girl  of  nine 
lives.  For  a  few  months  later  there 
was  a  front-page  story  that  said  Paul- 
ette Goddard  was  divorcing  the  man 
who  finally  had  publicly  presented  her 
as  his  wife. 

The  girl  who  had  dared  to  live  foe 
years  without  the  world's  knowing 
whether  she  was  wife,  friend  or  in- 
spiration now  dared  to  divorce  the 
man  who  had  only  just  said  they  were 
legally  husband  and  wife. 

We  in  Hollywood  first  knew  her  as 
the  girl  who  rolled  into  town  in  a 
Hispano-Suiza  with  her  mother,  a 
$200,000  bank  account  and  a  brand- 
new  divorce.  Quite  an  achieve- 
ment for    (Continued  on  page  96) 
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OF  HOLLYWOOD 


Why,  Queen  Kilgallen!  How  could 
you  ever  suggest  anything  like 
that    for    I  imp  id -eyed  Lannarr? 


SOMETIMES  on  rainy  days  I  like 
to  dream  of  being  Queen  of 
Hollywood,  with  a  diamond 
crown  on  my  curls  and  an  ermine 
throne  to  sit  on  and  a  jeweled  sceptre 
to  wave  around  in  the  California 
breeze.  Of  course,  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
bet  that  no  whimsical  Wizard  of  Oz 
will  ever  transport  me  to  a  gilded 
palace  from  which  I  can  issue  orders 
to  Sam  Goldwyn,  Will  Hays  and  Bette 
Davis — but  if  that  should  happen,  I'll 
know  what  to  do! 

If  I  were  Queen  of  Hollywood,  I'd 
give  an  "Incredible"  Award  to — the 
worst  picture  of  the  year  and  this  year 
it  would  go  to  "The  Shanghai  Gesture" 
.  .  .  I'd  command  George  Raft's  wife 
to   give   him   a   divorce   so   he  and 


A  royal-purple  columnist 
gets  herself  a  shiny  crown 
and  then  sets  out  to  do  a 
bit  of  crowning  herself! 

,    By  , 

OOYOTHnilCALlEN 


The  author,  famous  wo- 
man reporter,  columnist 
and  radio  commentator 

Betty  Grable  could  marry  and  live 
happily  ever  after  .  .  .  Bob  Hope  would 
be  my  court  jester  .  .  .  I'd  never  let 
Hedy  Lamarr  grow  middle-aged  the 
way  she  did  in  "H.  M.  Pulham  Esq.", 
simply  by  powdering  her  hair  at 
the  temples.  She'd  have  to  put  on 
a  few  pounds  or  take  off  a  little 
glamour,  or  acquire  a  few  crow's-feet 
around  the  limpid  orbs. 

I'd  clamor  for  more  interesting  in- 
dividuals like  Joan  Fontaine  and 
Greer  Garson,  and  fewer  rootin' 
tootin'  cuties  ...  I'd  never  let  heroes 
call  heroines  "My  sweet." 

One  of  my  first  reforms  would  be 


There'd  be  plenty  of  cash  in 
the  royal  treasury  if  Vic  Ma- 
ture had  to  obey  the  queen 

architectural.  I  would  demand  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  restaurant>. 
cafes,  hot-dog  stands  and  filling  sta- 
tions be  remodeled  to  look  like  what 
they  are,  instead  of  caricatures  of 
Moorish  castles,  Breton  lighthouses. 
Provengal  chateaux  and  Dali  night- 
mares .  .  .  I'd  force  everybody  in 
Hollywood  to  sign  an  "I  Ain't  Kid- 
ding" pledge  so  all  that  time  spei  t 
by  the  various  citizens  asking  one 
another,  "Are  you  kidding?"  could  be 
put  to  more  profitable  use  ...  I  d 
make  Victor  Mature  pay  a  fine  every 
time  he  gave  out  one  of  those  poison- 
ous interviews  on  the  subject  >>f 
Victor  Mature  ...  I'd  send  for  Wendy 
Hiller,  who  was  so  wonderful  in 
"Pygmalion"  and  "Major  Barbara.' 


30 


PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirk 


urn  would  certain- 
ly take  up  the  slack  nioely! 


=00^*" 


Lef  Erroff-lynn  follow  imperial 
ordlers  and  there'd  be  less 
linimenf  sold  in  Hollywood 


Merle  Oberon,  now  Lady  Merle, 
would  have  another  title  pronto 
n  the  gay  Kilgallen  reign 


and  put  her  right  to  work  in  front 
tjof  the  cameras  without  tacking  on  so 
:Jmuch  as  a  single  false  eyelash  or 
gleaming  enamel  tooth  jacket  ...  I'd 
banish  all  moustaches,  with  the  pos- 
,sible  exception  of  Jerry  Colonna's — 
because  shearing  his  would  be  prac- 
tically cutting  a  man  in  half! 

I'd  forbid  all  comedies  that  kid  the 
-jNazis — because    I    don't    think  the 
(iNazis  are  kidding  ...  I'd  let  vaude- 
jviUe  come  back  to  life  "in  the  flesh" 
I'lf  it  can,  but  not  in  pictures  where 
►jlong  routines  and  running  gags  and 
|mugging  definitely  have  no  place  .  .  . 
I'd  try  to  find  an  animal  star  like 
Rin  Tin  Tin,  so  the  pooches  of  the 
lation  could  have  an  idol,  too  .  .  . 
,  d   ask   Joan   Crawford   to    give  a 
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lesson  in  Deportment  and  Etiquette 
Toward  Fans  And  The  Proletariat  to 
some  of  the  Jenny- come -latelys 
among  the  glamour  girls  who  worry 
their  studios,  are  rude  to  their  ad- 
mirers and  terrorize  their  employers 
...  I'd  team  Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger 
Rogers  again,  to  a  score  by  Irving 
Berlin  ...  I  wouldn't  let  Cary  Grant 
sit  under  the  apple  tree  with  anybody 
else  but  me. 

I'd  have  Bette  Davis  play  a  happy- 
go-lucky  Pollyanna  type  in  a  picture 
without  a  single  tear  or  tense  mo- 
ment. She'd  just  laugh  and  laugh 
and  laugh — and  I  don't  mean  leer! 
...  I'd  confer  Knighthood  on  Alfred 
Hitchcock  every  night  in  the  week 
...  I'd  have  Dorothy  Lamour  wear 


the  old  sweater  and  cap  and  let  Bing 
Crosby  and  Bob  Hope  wear  the  sa- 
rongs ...  I'd  give  Lee  Tracy  juicy 
assignments  ...  I'd  take  motion- 
picture  exhibitors  to  task  for  some  of 
those  double  features  that  destroy  all 
sense  of  realism  by  having  an  actor 
die  a  very  sad  death  in  one  film  and 
then  spring  into  being  again,  peppy 
as  all  get  out,  in  the  second  feature 
on  the  bill  .  .  .  I'd  allow  Katharine 
Hepburn  to  wear  slacks,  even  to  court 
functions,  because — on  her  they're 
becoming. 

I'd  demand  to  be  told  what  it  is 
that  W.  C.  Fields  has  that  I  don't  get 
and  why  I  fail  to  see  anything  even 
slightly  amusing  in  any  of  his  pictures, 
and  why  I  {Continued  on  page  90) 
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Bob  Sterling  too  young 
for  Ar^n  Sothern  (Mt)7 
Wait  a  minute.  Look  at 
that  situation  as  .t  s 
explained  here  Joan 
Crawford  liked  Glenn 
Ford  and  vice  versa; 
that  romance  didn  t  urn 
out  because  Crawford 
thought  of  something 
most   Hollywood  wo- 
men completely  .gnore 


The  quest  for  love  is  as  In^portont  ,n 
Hollywood-and  as  misunderstood-as 
,  is  onywhere  else  on  earth  where  there 

,n  whose  hearts  are  empty 


Qi-e  womei 


WHEN  Norma  Shearer's  re- 
ported romance  with  young 
Martin  Arrouge,  her  ski  in- 
structor, hit  the  front  pages,  friends 
waited  for  Norma's  denials.  None 
came.  Instead  Norma,  mother  of  two 
bhildren,  confided  to  friends  that  de- 
spite the  difference  in  their  ages,  the 
•omance  was  serious. 

Hollywood  had  no  doubt  of  it  after 
glimpsing  the  pair  dancing  together  at 
light  clubs.  Norma  with  stars  in  her 
;yes.  At  the  airport  recently  when 
Morma  bade  Martin  a  lingering  good- 
jy,  as  he  left  for  a  brief  trip  to  New 
york,  everyone  was  convinced  Norma 
shearer  intended  to  marry  this  man  if 
ndeed  she  hadn't  already  done  so,  as 
umored.  She  had  met  him  at  Sun 
v'^alley  where  she'd  gone  on  a  skiing 
acation.  He  was  young — twenty- 
ieven — of  excellent  family,  born  in 
Jtah  of  French  descent.  He  had  come 

0  Sun  Valley  himself  as  a  guest,  but 
lad  stayed  on  to  become  an  instruc- 
or.  Shy  and  unprepossessing,  he  had 

1  great  love  for  children  and  he  took 
^orma  Shearer's  children  to  his  heart, 
t  was  that  that  brought  them  together 


— and  who  is  there  to  say  that  Norma 
herself  was  not  struck,  as  all  Holly- 
wood has  been,  with  his  close  re- 
semblance to  her  late  husband  Irving 
Thalberg? 

"I've  been  a  widow  for  six  years," 
Norma  told  her  friends,  "and  in  those 
years  I've  spent  too  many  lonely  hours. 
Besides,  my  children  love  him.  For 
me,"  she  added  with  wistful  dignity, 
"it's  a  serious  romance." 

In  those  revealing  words  can  be 
found  the  answer  to  so  many  "lonely 
romances"  in  Hollywood,  the  town 
that's  been  called,  and  rightly  so,  the 
loneliest  one  in  the  world. 

Night  after  night,  Hollywood  beau- 
ties, whom  any  ordinary  lad  would 
give  his  eye  teeth  to  date,  sit  alone 
waiting  for  their  phones  to  ring.  One 
famous  blonde  starlet  recently  con- 
fessed that  she  hadn't  had  a  date  in 
three  weeks. 

Why  is  this?  Simply  because  movie 
stars  are  placed  beyond  the  pale  of 
ordinary  human  beings  through  pecul- 
iar circumstances,  exactly  as  if  success 
had  shut  thern  off  by  a  wall.  Stars 
are  so  intent  on  getting  ahead,  holding 
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on,  climbing  through  the  years  and 
reaching  the  peak,  that  when  the  time 
finally  comes  to  breathe  easily,  to  let 
down  a  bit,  in  the  knowledge  that 
their  careers  are  set  and  the  goal 
reached,  they  discover  that  love  and 
romance  have  not  waited. 

This  is  not  just  the  star's  fault,  re- 
member, but  Hollywood's  own.  "Be 
careful  with  whom  you're  seen,"  stu- 
dios caution  starlets  on  their  way  up. 
"You  have  a  position  to  maintain," 
they  warn  the  newly  christened  star. 
"Move  in  the  right  circles,  know  only 
the  best,  be  seen  only  with  the 
famous." 

Which  is  all  right  until  one  day 
grown-up  Miss  Glamour  Girl  awakens 
to  the  awful  fact  that  her  purse  may 
be  full,  but  her  heart  is  empty.  Then 
comes  the  quest  for  love  to  fill  that 
empty  heart.  If  it  can't  be  found  with 
people  one's  own  age,  and  in  Holly- 
wood it  seldom  can,  there  is  a  reaching 
out  of  empty  hands  and  hungry  hearts 
to  whoever  offers  the  love. 

Sometimes  it  works  out  beautifully. 
But  oftener  it  doesn't. 

Bette  Davis  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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Bombardier's  Bride 


Priscilla  Lane,  who's  discovered  how  to 
be  a  perfect  war  wife  to  Lt.  Joe  Howard 

BY  RiLL^  PUE  nmm 


Keeping  house  today  in  seventh  heaven  in  the  middle  of  the  desert 
are  Pat  and  her  bonnbardier  instructor  Howard.  Exclusive  is  this 
Fink  picture  of  him;  for  the  inside  story  on  it,  see  page  78 


THE  last  rays  of  the  desert  sun 
slanted  through  the  windows  open- 
ing into  the  long  living  room  in  the 
white  adobe  bungalow  where  Priscilla 
Lane  and  Lieutenant  Joe  Howard 
were  being  married.  Like  a  studio 
spotlight,  the  beams  fell  across  the 
little  wedding  party  grouped  in  front 
of  the  wide  fireplace. 

There  was  Bonnie,  Pat's  chum  and 
"stand-in,"  who  had  driven  down  to 
El  Rancho  Vegas,  the  popular  desert 
dude  ranch,  to  act  as  maid  of  honor; 
there  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  George 
Hardman,  director  of  training  at  Vic- 
torville  in  Joe's  bombardier  squadron, 
who  had  come  over  to  be  best  man. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Herbert  Anderson 
and  his  wife,  in  whose  bungalow  the 
wedding  was  taking  place,  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Mahlon  Brown  com- 
pleted the  group  who  had  gathered  in 
the  quiet  afternoon  to  participate  in 
this  solemn  union  of  two  rapt  young 
people. 

Standing  beside  her  soldier,  trim 
and  straight  in  his  dress  uniform,  Pat 
in  her  simple  powder  blue  wool  dress 
and  blue  felt  hat  looked  more  like  a 
high-school  graduate  than  a  movie 
star.  Yet  this  fresh,  clear-eyed  girl 
had  already  known  what  it  meant  to 
have  one  marriage  fail.  In  all  honesty 
she  could  not  deny  that  being  radiant- 
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ly  in  love  didn't  necessarily  mean  one 
would  be  a  successful  wife. 

Nevertheless,  Pat  wouldn't  have 
been  human  if,  in  that  moment  when 
Joe  took  her  in  his  arms  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  simple  ceremony,  she 
hadn't  believed  that  here  at  last  she 
had  found  her  great  love.  That  this 
time  it  was  forever.  Besides,  wasn't 
that  what  the  inscription  inside  their 
wedding  rings  said? 

The  sound  of  popping  champagne 
corks  and  clinking  glasses  broke  the 
desert  stillness  as  Pat  and  Joe  slipped 
out  onto  the  porch.  Skirting  the  de- 
serted swimming  pool,  they  ran  down 
the  path  and  jumped  into  the  waiting 
car. 

Before  news  of  the  wedding  got 
around,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  well  on  their  way  to  Victorville, 
headed  for  the  modest  five-room  cot- 
tage Joe  had  rented  for  their  first 
home. 

Oddly  enough  it  was  on  the  set  of 
"Silver  Queen,"  Pat's  latest  picture, 
that  she  first  heard  about  that  home, 
scarcely  ten  days  before  she  was  to 
enter  it  as  a  bride.  She  had  been 
most  reluctant  to  discuss  her  romance 
with  her  stalwart  young  bombardier 
instructor.  The  scars,  of  her  secret 
and  unhappy  marriage  to  Oren  Hag- 
limd,   the    {Conthuied   on   page  78) 
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The  first  name's  Alan; 
his   first   snnash,  "This 
Gun  For  Hire."  The  first 
connplete  lowdown  about 
hinn?  This  one  right  here 


BY  m\  R.  \mim 


ONE  type  that  the  late  (and  very 
busy)  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud, 
prober  of  the  human  mind, 
left  strangely  unexplored  is  the  killer- 
Casanova.  In  a  way,  it  is  a  pity.  If 
only  the  good  doctor  had  got  around 
to  the  subject,  there  would  be  avail- 
able right  this  minute  scientific  ex- 
planation for  the  phenomenon  of  Alan 
Ladd  who  burst  with  such  lethal  vio- 
lence into  the  public  ken  via  a  blood- 
soaked  melodrama  called  "This  Gun 
For  Hire." 

The  absence  of  a  scientific  explana- 
tion distui  bs  nobody  but  the  scholars. 
Countless  impressionable  maidens  in 
the  Union  take  Ladd  for  the  sleep- 
disturber  that  he  is,  gaze  fondly  at 
his  photograph  and  deluge  him  with 
passionate  fan  mail. 

"The  guy  is  moider,"  according  to 
the  president  of  the  Brooklyn-Alan- 
Ladd  -  For-  Practically  -  Anything  -  He  - 
Wants-Club. 


"He  incites  a  riot  when  he  appears 
in  Times  Square,"  deposes  a  sergeant 
of  New  York's  finest  in  charge  of 
traffic,  referring  to  Ladd's  having  un- 
guardedly passed  by  the  Paramount 
Theater  his  first  day  in  town  to  gaze, 
rapt,  at  his  name  in  lights,  a  faux  pas 
which  got  him  practically  stripped  by 
admirers. 

Add  to  this  popular  acclaim  the  all- 
out  cheering  of  the  New  York  critics 
and  you  have  a  future  which  anyone 
can  recognize  as  deep  rose. 

Anyone  but  Alan  Ladd.  He  still 
doesn't  believe  it. 

"It's  a  mirage,"  he  says.  "Tomor- 
row 1  11  be  back  at  the  old  stand  and 
no  customers." 

When  the  Ladd  lad  talks  like  that, 
he  is  a  bit  on  the  all-wet  side,  al- 
though he  does  have  grounds  for  his 
skepticism.  A  couple  of  years  ago  you 
could  have  bought  his  services  for 
peanuts — unshellcd,  at  that.    And  no 


takers.  At  least  not  until  a  lady 
named  Sue  Carol  came  on  the  scene. 
But  maybe  we  ought  to  go  way  back 
to  the  beginning. 

WHAT  makes  the  struggle  of  Alan 
Ladd    different    from  almost' 
every  other  struggle  for  success  is 
(he  fact  that  he  hadn't  the  remotest! 
idea  of  becoming  an  actor;  the  idoa| 
was  wished  on  him. 

He  was  seven  when  his  mother  andj 
stepfather  quit  his  native  Hot  Springs,! 
Arkansas,  for  California,  firet  atj 
Alhambra,  then  at  North  Hollywood] 
Ladd's  father,  who  died  when  hisl 
scion  was  three,  had  been  an  audit(T.j 
His  foster  father,  who  left  Arkansas! 
for  the  milk  and  honey  of  California,J 
was  a  house  painter. 

Golden  California  proved  to  be  .ml 
illusion  for  the  Ladds.  Nobody  mucfa| 
needed  the  services  of  the  Arkansa 
traveler  who  (Co7Ui7med  on  poge  70)1 
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PHOTOPLAY  comhineA  with  movie  mifi 


JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF 

Several  issues  ago,  PFiotoplay-Movie  Mirror  made  tFie  innocent  nnis+alce  of 
asking  noted  experts  to  pick  tFie  best  figures — male  and  female — in  Hollywood. 
Ever  since  Betty  Grable  and  Errol  Flynn  were  announced  as  the  winners,  we've 
wisFied  we  Fiad  been  smart  enougFi  to  mind  our  own  business. 

It  seems  many  of  you  weren't  inclined  to  agree  witFi  some  of  tFie  candidates. 

As  far  as  you  were  concerned,  our  noted  experts  sFiouldn't  Fiave  limited  the 
field  just  to  Betty  and  Errol.  The  stream  of  protests  suggesting  other  star 
contenders  for  figure  honors  is  still  flooding  our  desks. 

We  open  letters  like  these  every  day: 


From  Norton  Buckley. 

MinneapoUs, 
Minnesota 


I^UdL^  dU.^  • 

^„4»*-Ax  TXju^  clU^ 


Bett 


to  fh    .  "^'"^^  okay 

best  J- 

Rita 


ae. 


tee. 


«t  the 


•  •  • 


Haven.  Conn. 


CatoUn* 


^WVtvois 


So  We've  Thrown  Up  the  Spongel 

Now  it's  up  to  you  to  select  the  best 
figures  in  Hollywood.  And  just  to  mclce  the 
job  easier,  we're  publishing  four  eye-filling 
figures  on  the  next  two  pages.  (Also,  to 
show  that  our  experts  weren't  so  far  off  the 
beam,  we've  included  Betty  Grable.) 

Next  month  with  the  October  issue  as  your 
reviewing  stand  you  will  find  more  con- 
tenders on  exhibit.  Remember,  this  is  only 
the  beginning.  Keep  on  watching  until 
you've  had  a  complete  lineup  of  potential 
winners.  Then  we'll  give  you  the  signal  to 
send  in  your  vote  for  the  winners. 


Good  luck — and  good  looksl 
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Frances  Dee  got  the  lead  in  "Name,  Age  And 
Occupation,"  produced  by  Pare  Lorentz  (below). 
It  was  a  plum;  but  should  she  have  picked  it? 


if  you're  game  to  put  your  future  to  this  test 


QUIZ  I 

1.  Do  you  usually  keep  your  feel- 
ings to  yourself  when  things  go 
wrong?   

2.  Do  you  have  at  least  one  real 
hobby?   

3.  Do  you  usually  obey  "Keep  off 
the  Grass"  signs?   

4.  Do  you  give  considerable  thought 
to  your  professional  future?  

5.  Have  you  read  at  least  three 
good  books  in  the  last  year?  

6.  Do  you  feel  that  people  usually 
think  well  of  you?   

7.  Do  you  usually  do  things  that 
jare  good  for  you,  even  if  you  do  not 

Kke  them?   

8.  Do  you  believe  old  people  de- 
j serve    special    help    not.  given  to 

others?   

9.  Is  it  easy  for  you  to  compliment 
(jpeople  when  they  have  done  some- 
^thing  well?   

10.  Are  you  especially  friendly  to 
jnew  students  in  your  class  or  new 
employees  where  you  work? 

11.  Do   you   ever   do   anything  to 

K improve  the  appearance  of  your  home 
surroundings?   

]|  12.  If  you  were  working,  would  you 
/|be  eager  to  know  the  entire  process 
of  work  of  the  organization,  instead  of 
<iust   knowing   your    own  particular 

liittle  job?  

13.  If  your  boss  were  away  from 
jthe  office  could  you  do  good,  useful 
ijiwork    without    direct  supervision? 


i|  14.  Are  you  willing  to  accept  re- 

[iponsibility?   

■I  15.  Do  you  enjoy  big  parties,  pic- 

fiics,  etc.?   

16.  Do  you  usually  finish  things  you 
^legin? 


17.  If  a  person  makes  a  promise 
;0  you,  are  you  annoyed  if  he  (or 
the)  fails  to  keep  it?   

18.  Do  you  make  most  of  your  de- 
lisions  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
lient?   

19.  Are  you  doing  any  kind  of  First 
jdd,  Red  Cross,  AWVS,  USO  or  other 
rOluntary  "war  work"?   

i  20.  Are  you  eager  to  forego  priv- 
jeges  and  material  things  to  help  win 
16  war?   


BY  DOROTHY  HAAS 


21.  Do  you  really  read  the  news- 
papers, not  just  the  movie  news,'  so- 
ciety page  and  funnies?   

22.  Does  it  make  you  happy  to 
know  your  friends  are  getting  along 
well?   

23.  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  accept 
well-meant  and  sound  advice?  

24.  If  you  find  an  article,  do  you 
make  an  effort  to  return  it  to  the 
person  who  lost  it?   

25.  Do  you  like-  to  entertain  your 
friends  in  your  own  home?   

QUIZ  II 

1.  Is  it  hard  for  you  to  remember 
names  of  people  you  meet?   

2.  Have  you  found  it  difficult  to 
make  as  many  friends  as  you 
wish?   

3.  Do  you  find  it  hard  to  meet  new 
people  at  social  affairs?   

4.  Do  you  do  favors  only  because 
you  think  you  "have  to"?   

5.  Do  you  offen  feel  lonely,  even 
when   you  are  with   other  people? 


6.  Do  you  feel  inferior  to  other 
people  very  often?   

7.  Do  you  think  that  people  do  not 
appreciate    your    efforts — or  you? 


8.  Are  people  often  so  unfair  or 
unkind  to  you  that  you  feel  like  cry- 
ing or  throwing  things?   

9.  Is  it  difficult  for  you  to  intro- 
duce or  to  be  introduced  to  peo- 
ple?   

10.  Do  you  usually  wait  for  some- 
one to  tell  you  what  to  do  before 
you  begin  something,  in  work  or 
recreation?   

11.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  "warm 
up"  to  people  you  have  just  met? 


12.  If  you  need  assistance,  do  you 
find  it  hard  to  ask  other  people  for 
that  help?   

13.  Do  you  lose  your  temper  quick- 
ly and  frequently?   

14.  Is  it  hard  for  you  to  go  on  with 
work  if  you  do  not  get  enough  en- 
couragement?   

15.  Is  it  hard  for  you  to  admit  it 
when  you  are  in  the  wrong?  


16.  Do  you  feel  that  people  often 
treat  you  rather  badly?   

17.  Do  you  sometimes  avoid  respon- 
sibility or  work  if  you  think  you  can 
get  out  of  it?   

18.  Do  you  beheve  it  is  justifiable 
to  be  discourteous  to  disagreeable 
people?   '  / 

19.  Is  it  hard  for  you  to  lead  in 
"pepping  up"  a  dull  party?   

20.  Do  you  let  people  know  it  when 
they  irritate  you?   

21.  Do  you  keep  a  diary?   


22.  If  you  do  a  favor  for  someone, 
do  you   expect  a   favor   in  return? 


23.  When  you  are  reading  does 
your  mind  wander  so  that  you  fre- 
quently have  to  reread?   

24.  Do  you  trip  over  your  own 
tongue  or  stutter  when  you  are  angry 
or  excited?   

25.  Do  you  find  you  have  trouble 
going  to  sleep?   

Scoring:  Give  yourself  two  points 
for  each  "Yes"  answer  in  Quiz  I 
and  two  points  for  each  "No"  in 
Quiz  II.  Add  the  two  sums  together. 
If  the  total  is  from  0  to  24,  your 
rating  is  found  in  the  A  group  below; 
from  26  to  50,  in  the  B;  from  52  to 
74,  in  the  C;  from  76  to  100,  in  the  D. 

A. 

Why  do  you  draw  so  much  within 
yourself?  And  why  do  you  doubt  the 
good  intentions  of  other  people  and 
shy  away  from  them?  People,  in  gen- 
eral, are  swell  guys,  if  you'll  meet 
them  halfway! 

Are  you  working  as  a  receptionist, 
saleswoman,  teacher,  beautician?  If 
you  are,  you're  probably  in  the  wrong 
job.  You  should^  do  some  type  of 
work  in  which  you  need  not  deal 
constantly  with  other  people.  You  can 
excel  in  other  things,  using  any  spe- 
cial talents  you  have,  be  they  mental 
or  manual.  Meanwhile,  develop  faith 
in  yourself  and  make  an  effort  to  be 
more  friendly  with  other  people. 

If  you  have  manual  dexterity — and 
you  are  a  very  valuable  citizen  if 
you  have — use  it!  You  can  excel  in 
defense  plant  (Cfmtinued,  on  page  76) 
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There  is  only  one  way  to  describe 
the  living  document  this  wonnan  has 
agreed  to  reveal.    It  is  magnificent 


dited  bY  MARIAN  RHtA 


man  document  is 
comprised  o/  ex- 
cerpts /rom  a  per- 
sonal diary  kept  by  Anna  Neagle 
during  her  recent  sojourn  in  England 
for  the  filming  of  "They  Flew  Alone." 
Miss  Neagle  makes  no  pretense  of 
being  an  author.  Nor  had  she  any 
thought  during  its  writing  that  her 
diary  might  one  day  appear  in  print. 
However,  at  Photoplay-Movie  Mir- 
ror's urgent  request,  she  has  con- 
sented to  its  publication  in  part  in 
the  belief  that  its  contents  may  add 
their  bit  to  the  great  and  inspiring 
saga  of  the  British  people  at  war. 

— The  Editors. 

AUGUST  19,  1941  .  .  .  Clipper  for 
Lisbon.  Just  before  we  left 
New  York,  Mr.  Schaefer 
(George  Schaefer,  former  president  of 
RKO)  presented  me  with  an  attrac- 
tively done  up  box  labeled:  "Orchids 
to  wear  in  England."  Box  very  heavy, 
though,  and  I  found  it  contained 
lemons!  I  imagine  I  shall  appreciate 
them  more  than  their  weight  in  or- 
chids, since  apparently  England  is 
getting  no  citrus  fruits,  nor  fruits  of 
any  kind.     Stopped  at  Bermuda — to 
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witness  our  first  signs  of  war.  Blinds 
drawn.  Men  in  uniform.  All  papers 
confiscated.  My  use  of  my  real  name, 
Marjorie  Robertson,  made  customs 
man  suspicious.  He  thought  I  was  pos- 
ing as  May  Robson! 

August  20,  1941  .  .  .  First  Azores, 
then  Lisbon.  Met  by  the  Portuguese 
press  and  was  pleased  to  hear  that 
"Victoria"  was  greatest  success  ever 
known  in  Portugal.  Entered  Estoril 
Palace  with  Shirer's  "Berlin  Diary" 
under  my  arm  to  the  obvious  disgust 
of  equally  obvious  Nazis. 

August  21,  1941  .  .  .  Visited  the  air 
attache  here  to  see  about  passage  for 
England.  Cannot  leave  for  a  few  days. 
Lisbon  most  colorful  and  fascinating. 
At  dinner  tonight,  at  the  table  next 
to  ours,  the  Nazi  minister  was  enter- 
taining Italian  and  Japanese  minis- 
ters ...  a  rather  significant  and  om- 
inous group.  At  the  table  next  to 
them  sat  a  "spy  woman."  An  artist  I 
met  had  seen  her  in  Prague  and  knew 
she  carried  an  Austrian  passport  and 
yet  she  had  recently  come  from 
Vienna  to  Lisbon  with  a  British  pass- 
port! She  rather  gave  me  the  shivers. 
There  seems  to  be  terrible  poverty 
here,  behind  the  glitter  and  color  of 
Lisbon's  motley  international  throng, 


and  the  people  are  totally  unpreparet 
for  invasion.  Gracie  Fields's  Clippei 
is  held  up  here  and  she  is  temporarily 
"broke"  on  account  of  the  British  lav 
allowing  only  $50  to  be  taken  out 
England  at  one  time,  so  I  lent  he 
$50 — and  she  the  highest  paid  actres 
in  the  world! 

August  24,  1941  .  .  .  Left  at  5:  J 
this  morning  for  England.  Dutc 
(British  now.  of  course),  Portugues 
and  German  planes  drawn  up  side  b; 
side  at  the  airport.  Flight  towar 
England  very  beautiful  and  it  v.i 
difficult  to  realize  we  were  approach 
ing  a  land  in  the  throes  of  war — tha 
is,  until  the  plane  was  completel; 
blacked  out  and  we  were  told  we  woi 
over  the  battle  area.  Arrived  (cen 
sored)  and  were  taken  behind  higl 
walls  for  customs  inspection.  Official 
extremely  interested  in  Americai 
sentiment  toward  Britain.  Later  wen 
on  a  little  tour  of  the  city  and  saw 
for  the  first  time,  with  my  own  eye 
(this  was  Miss  Neagle's  first  trip  t 
her  homeland  since  Brttat7i  went 
war),  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  enenij 
It  is  an  indescribable  sensation  to  l>e 
hold  the  desecration  of  your  nativ 
soil.  I  felt  terrible  sorrow  and  a  ter 
rible  anger.  (Continued  on  page  "2] 
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I'd  take  you  —  on  any 
(terms,"  he  said.    He  didn't 


have  to.    She  took  him! 


IN  the  musty  Buddhist  temple  which 
served  as  squadron  headquarters, 
J  Jim  Gordon  paced  the  floor  with 
llong  angry  strides,  a  troubled  light 
|in  his  gray  eyes. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Dale — "  His  voice 
lhad  a  hard,  metallic  sound.  "It  is 
Iwith  deepest  sorrow  I  inform  you 
|that  your  brave  son — " 

He  halted,  glanced  to  Brooke  Elliott, 
l.yping  at  the  improvised  desk  across 
jhe  room.  Brooke  brushed  back  a 
lock  of  blonde  hair  from  her  forehead. 
I'What's  wrong  with  that,  Jim?" 

"Hearts  and  flowers,"  he  said  harsh- 
ly. "Sentimental  twash — " 

"But  you  can't  be  too  cold,"  she 
|;aid.  "This  goes  to  his  mother." 

He  stood  looking  down  at  her,  his 
lean  face  drawn  and  tired.  "You  write 
|t,  Brooke.  Say — anything  you  like." 

She  nodded,  cool  blue  eyes  survey- 
ing the  man  before  her.  The  hard 
lines  of  his  face,  the  bitterness  in  the 
lyes,  the  callous  manner.  But  she 
|:new  it  was  false — a  shield  he  wore, 
lere  in  Burma,  with  disaster  his  daily 
liiet. 

"All  right,  Jim.  I'll  do  it." 

Her  fingers  danced  on  the  keys  of 
[tie  battered  typewriter,  spinning  pat 
jttle  phrases  of  sympathy.  A  boy 
lamed  Dale,  young,  eager-eyed.  His 


"You'll. find  her 
hard  to  hondle 
at  first,"  Jim 
said  to  Woody 


Fiction  version  by 
WILL  OURULR 

A  Republic  picture.  Associate  Pro- 
ducer, Edmund  Grainger;  Director, 
David  Miller.  Screen  play  by  Kenneth 
Garnet  and  Barry  Trivers  from  an  orig- 
inal story  by  Kenneth  Garnet 

first  time  out.  Now  sh^  must  write 
his  mother. 

It  was  finished  at  last,  sealed  up. 
Jim  held  the  letter  in  his  hand.  "Dale 
had  no  business  in  China,"  he  mut- 
tered bitterly.  "We  need  tough  guys, 
Brooke.  Fellows  who  know  what 
they're  doing.    Like  Hap  or  Tex." 

"Or  you,"  she  added. 

She  knew.  Flying  into  hell  and 
back — that  was  his  life.  She'd  watched 
him  and  the  otheis  so  many  months, 
these  months  she'd  worked  hei-e  in 
the  China  Red  Cross,  caring  for  the 
wounded  and  hungry,  trying  to  do 
the  job  her  father  had  wanted  to  do. 
Part  of  Asia's  army  of  millions,  giving 
their  lives  in  this  fight  for  freedom. 

He  seemed  to  guess  her  thoughts. 
"Brooke,  it's  been  months  since  your 
father — checked  out.  Isn't  it  time  you 
were  over  it?" 

Their  eyes  met.  Neither  spoke  for 
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a  moment.  At  last  she  said,  "Jim, 
you're — you're  in  love  with  me,  aren't 
you?" 

"I  guess  it's  been  pretty  obvious." 
"I  only  wish — " 

"I  know.  You  wish  you  could  love 
me.  That's  what  you  mean,  isn't  it?" 

She  stood  by  the  window,  staring 
out  at  the  flying  field.  "I've  a  job  to 
do.  Somehow,  nothing  else  seems  to 
count,  nothing  else  seems  tied  to 
reality." 

"I  don't  think  Doc  Elliott  ever  in- 
tended his  daughter  should  stay  here." 

She  turned  toward  him.  "Dad  came 
to  Asia  because  he  believed  in  what 
China  fought  for.  He  died  before  he 
got  a  chance  to  help.  I've  got  to  try 
to — do  his  job.  Can't  you  see  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  straight  on  love  and 
things  like  that — " 

His  lips  twisted  in  a  rueful  smile. 
"I'm  straight  about  it." 

She  walked  to  him,  looked  up  into 
his  face.  "Would  you — would  you 
take  me,  even  knowing  I  didn't  love 
you?" 

After  a  moment  he  said,  "I'd  take 
you,  Brooke,  on  any  terms." 

Brooke  was  about  to  give  him  his 
answer  when  someone  pounded  at 
the  door.  Jim's  voice  carried  impa- 
tiently across  the  room.    "All  right, 
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all  right — come  on  in." 

It  was  Hap  Davis  and  Tex  Norton. 
Hap,  his  face  lined  and  weatherbeaten, 
was  one  of  the  oldest  flyers  there,  a 
veteran  of  more  sky  battles  than  any 
of  them.  Tex — who  had  a  drawl  when 
he  spoke,  which  was  rarely — was 
called  the  best  poker  player  in  all 
Asia.  Hap  was  grinning.  "Better  get 
started,  Skipper,  if  you're  going  up 
to  Rangoon  today." 

Brooke  looked  at  Jim  inquisitively. 
"Rangoon?" 

"Have  to  see  the  Colonel — pick  up 
some  new  replacements.  So  help  me, 
if  there's  an  amateur  in  the  lot,  I'll 
quit." 

The  others  laughed.  Jim  was  get- 
ting together  his  things.  As  he  was 
leaving,  he  turned  to  Brooke  with  a 
question  in  his  eyes. 

"Maybe,  Jim,"  she  said.  "When  you 
get  back — " 

"You  mean — " 

"I  don't  know.  I—" 

She  watched  him  climb  into  the  car. 
Mike,  the  chubby  Chinese  mechanic 
who  was  especially  proud  of  his  Irish 
nickname,  was  stuffing  the  suitcase 
into  the  back  compartment.  There 
were  times,  as  now,  when  Brooke 
wished  there  were  quiet.  Times  when 
she  wondered  what  it  would  be  like 
to  be  a  normal  young  woman  again, 
safe  in  some  snug  existence.  Ebccept — 
this  was  where  she  belonged,  here  on 
the  front  lines. 

The  only  tull-sized  bath  in  a  hun- 
dred miles  was  located  in  Squadron 
Leader  Jim  Gordon's  headquarters. 
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Brooke  was 
about  fo  give 
Jim  his  a  n- 
swer  when  they 
were  inter- 
rupted by  a 
sudden  pound- 
ing at  the  door 


It  was  here,  two  days  later,  that 
Brooke  was  bathing  when  she  heard 
noises  outside  and  knew  Jim  had  re- 
turned from  his  mission.  She  called 
quickly,  "Just  finishing  a  bath,  Jim. 
Be  right  out." 

A FEW  minutes  later,  dressed  in 
her  Red  Cross  uniform  and 
combing  her  hair,  Brooke  came  out 
into  the  main  room.  Most  of  the 
luxurious  hair  was  over  her  eyes. 
"Heard  the  truck,  Jim.  Didn't  mind 
my  stealing  a  bath,  did  you?  You 
almost  caught  me — " 

"And  am  I  sorry  I  was  late!" 
She  started  at  the  voice,  shook  the 
hair  back  from  her  eyes.  Before  her, 
tilting  back  on  a  chair,  was  a  man 
she'd  never  seen  before — long-legged 
and  rakish,  with  an  impudent,  devil- 
may-care  grin  on  his  lips. 

"Oh!  I  was  expecting  Jim — I 
mean — " 

His  eyebrows  lifted  with  arch  sur- 
prise. "Well — and  do  you  always 
bathe  in  Squadron  Leader's  quarters?" 

He  arose  and  carefully  placed  the 
chair  back  against  the  wall.  Brooke 
studied  him  a  moment.  "You're  one 
of  the  new  pilots — " 

"Name's  Jason,"  he  answered  quick- 
ly. "Woody  Jason.  Used  to  fly  trans- 
ports. The  General's  sent  me  out 
here  to  see  what's  holding  up  the  war 
in  these  parts." 

"I  suppose  you've  found  the  answer 
already?" 

"Sure.  Pilots  spend  too  much  time 
in  the  hospital." 


THE  CAST 

Jim  Gordon   John  Wayne 

Woody  Jason  John  Carrol  [ 

Brooke  Elliotf   Anna  Le&[ 

Hap  Davh   Paul  KellyS 

Alabama  Smith  Gordon  Jones 

Blackie  Bales        Edmund  MacDonald 


She  tried  not  to  smile.  "You'll  have 
a  good  many  other  things  to  figure 
out,  before  you're  done." 

"Working  on  one  right  now,"  he 
agreed.  "Which  is — how  do  I  find  you, 
when  you're  not  in  the  bath  tub?" 

"You  won't  have  to,  Mr.  Jason,' 
Brooke  told  him.  "I'll  probably  be 
finding  you — with  a  stretcher." 

Woody  grinned.  They  could  hear 
planes  outside,  roaring  over  the  field 
Woody,  watching  thiough  the  win- 
dow, shook  his  head  sadly.  "Sloppy 
landing." 

"I  imagine,"  she  said,  "that  Squad- 
ron Leader  Gordon  is  Wciiting  fot 
you." 

"Then  we'd  better  go,"  he  answered 
Blandly,  he  took  her  by  the  arm  and 
marched  her  out  to  the  field. 

She  walked  stiffly  by  his  side 
Woody  said,  "An  awful  thought  jusi 
came  to  me.  You're  not  married  tc 
any  of  these  roughnecks,  are  you?" 

"No,  I—" 

"That's  a  break  for  you.  Because 
now  I've  come  to  bring  sunlight  intq 
your  bored  life." 

"Just  what  makes  you  think  I'nl 
bored,  Mr.  Jason?" 

"How  could  you  help  it,  with 
crowd  like  this?  Take  Gordon,  foi 
instance.  Swell  fellow,  great  flyer 
But  when  it  comes  to  women — nc 
imagination." 

"Nothing  wrong  with  your  imagina- 
tion, is  there?" 

"That's  difiFerent.  I  get  reactions 
Like  you.  Right  now,  your  spine; 
tingling,  just  being  near  me." 

She  gasped,  found  herself  unable  t. 
speak.  They  reached  the  field  at  th; 
moment  and  found  Jim  talking  witr 
Hap  and  Tex.  Jim  greeted  her  gail> 
"See  you  and  Woody  have  met.  Gre;  " 
guy,  Woody.  Or  maybe  he's  told  yo. 
so  already." 

She  nodded  grimly.  Jim  presente: 
Woody  to  the  other  pilots.  Tex  arc 
Hap.  A  fellow  named  McCurdy  froi; 
Brooklyn.  A  New  Englander  namt  c 
Reardon.  All  shook  hands  with  tl  t 
newcomer.  Jim  turned  to  say  a  fe  > 
words  to  one  of  the  men  about  a  nc  v 
plane.  Hap  said,  "Hear  you've  bei  i 
in  Rangoon,  (Continued  on  page  91 ) 
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Bimbo  and  his  "s+reamlined 
vamp,"  low-slung  heroine 
of  Bimbo's  Ar+hurian  story 


Tamara  Gevo:  She  thought 
Jean  was  being  polite  until 
the  phone  call  that  evening 
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OLLYWOOD  is  cei-tainly  of  two 
minds  regarding  Jean  Arthur — 
c"    -   that  of  those  who  just  see  or 
hear  about  her  and  that  of  those  who 
h  ,i  really  know  her.  For  J ean  is,  with- 
((•yput  doubt,  the  most  misunderstood 
yjjiwoman  in  pictures. 
_[ii3  The  most  interesting  angle  of  get- 
ing  the  lowdown  on  a  movie  star  is 
,[,:  f-'hecking  opinions  and  rumors  with 
acts. 

For  example,  an  extra  who  would 
ather  remain  anonymous  than  have 
Central  Casting  put  the  black  curse 
>n  her  for  talking  out  of  turn,  said: 
"I    can't    understand    why  Jean 
Vrthur    ignores    us    so  completely. 
)oesn't    she    realize    what    a  little 
riendliness  and  encouragement  from 
1       star,  and  maybe  a  suggestion  or 
wo,   mean   to   us?     It  certainly 
ouldn't  be  any  effort  on  her  part 
kid  us  along  a  little.  Gosh  knows 
"  need  all  the  moral  support  we  can 
t.    But  I  suppose  she  walks  past 
ithout  seeing  us  because  we  don't 
tte  screen  credit." 
,      Let's  look  in  the  notebook  for  the 
j)ji|nnswer  to  that  one. 
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—  and  why  they  think  it! 
Some  bitter-sweet  rennarks 
about  one  of  the  most  puz- 
zling women  in  Hollywood 
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Bill  Holden  had  an  experience  with 
Jean  Arthur  that  ought  to  enlighten 
this  extra. 

"The  first  time  I  met  Jean,"  re- 
called Bill,  "I  thought  she  must  have 
heard  terrible  things  about  me.  When 
they  introduced  us  on  the  'Arizona' 
location  she  just  acknowledged  it, 
looked  at  me  for  a  few  seconds  and 
then  walked  away. 

"That  jarred  me,  and  as  she  didn't 
talk  to  me  during  the  rest  of  the 
day,  I  decided  she  was  unhappy  be- 
cause I  was  on  the  picture. 

"But  I  had  guessed  all  wrong.  The 
next  day  she  chatted  with  me  a  little 


and  from  then  on  grew  more  friendly 
each  day.  I  learned  that  Jean  couldn't 
help  being  that  way  with  strangers 
and  that  she  had  to  know  people  and 
have  confidence  in  them  before  she 
could  be  herself.  It's  hard  to  imagine 
a  movie  star  being  that  way,  but  Jean 
Arthur  is  shy. 

"So  she's  no  hand  at  spreading  the 
old  personality  among  strangers.  It's 
even  hard  for  her  to  talk  to  extras, 
until  after  they've  been  around  long 
enough  to  fit  into  the  background. 
Then  she  does  all  right  by  them. 

"Some  people  can  do  a  two-bit 
favor  with  the  grand  air  of  handing 
you  half  the  world.  But  not  Jean 
Arthur.  It  embarrasses  her  to  be 
thanked  and  she  curls  up  at  the  very 
thought  of  attracting  attention.  But 
if  she  can  do  something  for  somebody 
without  anybody  finding  it  out,  that's 
her  dish.  She's  positively  furtive 
when  she's  being  generous. 

"Just  to  give  you  an  idea.  One  day 
on  the  ranch  set  a  Mexican  boy,  a 
very  fine  guitarist  and  singei,  was 
entertaining  some  of  the  people  who 
had  gathered  {Continued  on  page  98) 
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There's  one  big  trick  to  the  cowboy  trade. 
Roy  Rogers  learned  it  fronn  a  man  who  gave  him  a  talking- 
to — and  from  a  girl  who  gave  him  her  heart 


As  a  mere  lad  Roy  Rogers  was  an 
excellent  boot  maker.  His  father 
^  made  cowboy  boots  in  Cincin- 
nati. When  the  cowboys  came  from 
I  the  West  to  be  fitted  the  youjig  boy's 
5  heart  returned  to  the  far  land  with 
them.  Vicariously  he  rode  over  the 
hills  and  valleys  in  search  of  stray 
cattle;  there  in  the  city  by  the  Ohio 
River  he  learned  the  language  of  the 
plains. 

As  he  grew  older  he  learned  to 
ride  a  real  horse  owned  by  a  man 
who  often  had  boots  made  by  Roy's 
father.  The  name  of  Dr.  Walter  Thom- 
son would  not  be  important  here 
except  that  unconsciously  he  held  the 
stirrup  that  the  future  cowboy  from 
Ohio  might  vault  into  the  saddle  of 
success.  Seeing  Roy's  interest  in 
horses,  he  invited  him  to  his  estate. 
(]Few  at  the  house  saw  the  boy,  though 
the  men  at  the  stables  and  the  horses 
saw  him  often.  Roy's  favorite  was  a 
sorrel  mare  named  Queenie.  She  had 
a  yellow  mane  and  tail  and  eyes  that 
had  seen  the  level  land  of  the  West. 

There  were  six  in  Roy's  family  and 
ill  were  musically  inclined.  That  is, 
■hey  could  play  several  contortions  of 
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the  musical  art — by  ear.  "I  could  pick 
a  guitar  and  mandolin  like  nobody's 
business,"  Roy  said.  The  entire  family 
was  in  demand  constantly  for  wed- 
dings and  dances. 

When  times  became  difficult  in 
Ohio,  the  family  came  to  CaUfornia  in 
an  ancient  sedan.  But  Roy's  father 
discovered  that,  so  far  as  economic 
conditions  were  concerned,  he  had  left 
a  better  land.  In  California  the  cow- 
boy boot  was  made  by  machine  and 
one  who  made  boots  at  $35  a  pair 
could  hardly  compete  with  a  machine 
that  turned  them  out  at  $7.50.  When 
the  only  offer  he  could  get  was  $17.50 
a  week  in  a  boot  factory,  he  gave  up 
and  decided  to  return  to  Ohio. 

The  sentimental  youngster  said  to 
his  father,  "I  came  with  you  and  I'll 
go  back  with  you." 

Unknowing,  he  left  his  heart  in 
California.  He  loitered  in  Ohio  for 
some  months  before  an  opportunity 
came  to  drive  a  car  to  California  for 
his  transportation.  Bidding  good-by 
to  his  family  and  Queenie,  he  was  on 
his  way  and  within  ten  days  he  was 
in  Hollywood. 

After  trying  his  luck  to  no  avail  at 


different  studios  in  the  cinema  city, 
he  picked  prunes  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  When  his  work  was  done  his 
money  was  gone,  as  most  of  it  had 
been  sent  to  his  family.  So  back  to 
Hollywood  he  went  and  got  a  job 
hauling  gravel  for  a  golf  course. 

During  the  third  week  a  truck 
ahead  of  him  broke  down.  As  a  re- 
sult there  was  a  lull  in  labor.  To 
break  the  monotony  the  young  would- 
be  cowboy  sang  a  song  of  the  West, 
while  the  world's  greatest  film  cow- 
boy, playing  golf  on  the  course, 
stopped  to  listen. 

Oh  give  me  a  home  where  the 

buffalo  roam. 
Where  the  deer  and  the  antelope 

play, 

Where  seldom  is  heard  a  discour- 
aging word 

And  the  skies  are  not  cloudy  all 
day- 

"That's  a  fine  voice,"  the  handsome 
film  star  cowboy  said.  "I  wonder 
who  it  belongs  to." 

The  film  producer  with  him  turned 
away.    He   {ConUnued  on  page  85) 
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If  you  dared  to  lead  a  life  like  this  girl's  (take  the  way  she  went  about  her  wedding!), 
you'd  startle  a  lot  of  people,  have  much  fun  yourself — and  be  another  Veronica  Lake! 


The  bride  wore  moccasins,  the  bridegroom,  John  Detlie,  a  smile;  and  in  the  front  seat  sot 


VERONICA  took  her  father's  hand. 
"They  want  me  to  test  for  'I 
Wanted  Wings,'  "  she  told  him. 
"Will  you  do  everything  the  nurse 
says  while  I'm  at  the  studio,  Daddy, 
and  wait  quietly  and  patiently  for  me 
to  come  home?" 

He  nodded  and  smiled.  "Good  luck," 
he  whispered. 

That's  the  way  it  had  always  been 
in  their  family,  Veronica  reflected. 
Her  mother  and  father  backing  her 
up  at  whatever  she  tried  to  do. 
They'd  had  a  wonderful  life  together, 
too,  the  three  of  them,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Keane  and  their  daughter 
Constance  of  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
They'd  skied  over  Placid's  slopes, 
spent  winters  lying  in  the  sun  at 
ami,  had  come  together  now  to 
Hollywood,  where  Daddy's  health  had 
improved  so  much. 

"Good  luck,"  her  father  had  said 
to  her  before,  when  she'd  decided  to 
'  v  to  crack  this  movie  business.  It 
id  been  at  his  advice  that  she'd 
rained  with  the  Bliss  Hayden  Players, 
hereby  acquiring  a  polish  that  set 
ler  off  from  the  millions  of  other 
.'xtras  in  Hollywood,  set  her  off  so 
nuch,  in  fact,  that  the  test  that  had 
leen  made  of  her  caught  Para- 
'nount's  attention — and  presto,  there 
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she  was  going  oflF  today  to  try  out 
for  the  main  role  in  "I  Wanted 
Wings." 

She  thought  of  John  Detlie  and 
smiled  at  how  surprised  he'd  be  to 
learn  she'd  gotten  this  chance.  Johnny 
was  wonderful  and  if  he  asked  her  to 
give  up  her  career  for  marriage,  she'd 
do  it.  But  then,  Johnny  was  in  the 
business  himself,  a  young  set  de- 
signer, and  he  understood  just  how 
exciting  and  challenging  this  Holly- 
wood could  be. 

The  only  hard  thing  was  that 
Daddy,  on  this  great  day,  was  sick. 
Veronica  had  sat  up  with  him  all  the 
night,  had  caught  only  a  few  hours' 
sleep  before  she  had  to  get  herself  in 
shape  for  the  critical  camera.  And 
everything  depended  on  this  test, 
everything.  .  .  . 

The  nurse  brought  her  out  of  her 
reverie.  "This  came  by  messenger," 
she  said,  handing  Veronica  a  large 
package  handsomely  wrapped  in 
cellophane. 

Inside  the  bright  wrappings  was  a 
toy  panda.  A  note  hung  on  his  ear. 
"Good  luck  and  all  my  love.  Johnny," 
it  read. 


When  Veronica  reached  the  studio 
she  found  herself  on  a  mad  merry- 
go-round.  They  made  her  up.  They 
set  her  hair.  They  fitted  her  with  a 
sweater  and  skirt.  They  pinned  and 
basted  her  into  a  dress  covered  with 
bugle  beads.  "You'll  look  aU  right," 
they  told  her,  "as  long  as  you  don't 
turn  around." 

Everywhere  she  went  the  panda 
went  too. 

For  her  test  she  did  the  scene  where 
she  flirts  with  a  couple  of  fellows. 
They  filmed  it  over  and  over;  while 
the  panda  and  the  good  luck  he  sym- 
bolized waited  on  the  sidelines  in  a 
camp  chair. 

A  dozen  times  and  more  she  said, 
"If  you  won't  need  me  for  a  few 
minutes  I'd  like  to  telephone.  .  .  ." 

The  stage  crew  couldn't  understand 
her.  "Maybe  she's  got  a  guy  on  her 
mind.  Maybe  that's  why  she  keeps 
running  to  the  telephone.  Maybe  he 
gave  her  the  panda." 

They  were  half  right,  anyway.  All 
the  calls  Veronica  made,  save  one, 
were  to  her  house,  to  get  word  of  her 
father,  to  talk  to  him  while  the  nurse 
held  the  telephone.  The  other  call 
was  to  Johnny.  She  must  tell  him 
what  had  happened  after  they  had  said 
good-night.   (ConXxnued  on  page  81) 
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What  has  happened  so  far: 

IT  IS  Julia  Burns  of  Gladstone,  Ohio, 
who  wins  first  place  in  the  national 
radio  contest  to  discover  America's 
most  beautiful  and  typical  girl.  The 
prize  is  a  trip  to  Hollywood  to  play 
in  a  Warner  Brothers  picture.  In  a 
burst  of  glory,  Julie  says  good-by  to 
Gladstone  and  to  her  devoted  admirer, 
sandy -haired  Tod  Jenkins,  who  all 
but  proposes  at  the  last  moment,  then, 
instead,  merely  asks  her  to  send  him 


Hollywood  ideas  for  a  house  which 
he,  as  a  rising  young  contractor,  is 
about  to  build. 

Arrived  in  Hollywood,  Ohio's  most 
beautiful  daughter  is  made  luxuri- 
ously comfortable  in  an  apartment  as 
the  studio's  guest.  Here  she  awaits 
Miss  Scott  Hendricks,  whom  she  met 
on  the  train  and  who  quite  frankly 
possesses  but  one  hundred  dollars 
with  which  to  make  good  in  pictures. 
The  girls,  having  found  much  in  com- 
mon, have  elected  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  Hollywood  together. 

Julia  Burns's  first  day  at  the  studio 
is  a  round  of  glamorous  events,  be- 
ginning with  the  changing  of  her  name 
to  Julie  Bumette  and  ending  with  an 
invitation  to  a  world  premiere  in  the 
famous  Chinese  Theater,  her  escort, 
the  studio's  ace  portrait  photographer, 
Mr.  Curt  Melbourne.  Julie  finds  this 


young  man  decidedly  attractive,  and 
Curt  obviously  returns  the  feeling  as 
weeks  go  by. 

Julie's  picture  role  completed  with 
flying  colors,  she  is  asked  to  remain 
on  the  lot  for  special  coaching  with 
the  possibility  of  a  contract. 

Meanwhile  Scott,  having  pursued 
the  prescribed  routine,  has  succeeded 
in  getting  a  Screen  Actors  Guild  card, 
plus  a  Central  Casting  registration, 
and  is  hopefully  waiting  an  extra 
call. 

Tod  writes  to  Julie  faithfully,  re- 
porting on  the  progress  of  his  house, 
for  which  she,  true  to  her  promise,  has 
supplied  the  latest  in  Hollywood  ideas. 
Feeling  certain  that  she  will  soon  be 
given  a  picture  contract,  she  is  won- 
dering how  she  will  break  the  news 
to  Tod  that  she  is  not  coming  back 
to  Gladstone,  when  she  is  plunged  into 
despair  by  being  told  that  her  re- 
sponse to  coaching  has  not  warranted 
her  engagement  as  a  contract  player 
and  she  is  to  be  returned  home. 

The  story  continues: 

MORE  than  once  Julie  thought 
back  to  that  April  afternoon 
when  Curt  Melbourne  had  asked  her 
to  marry  him;  that  April  day  when 
she  had  faced  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  knowing  she  was  not  to  be 


lA  chance  at  stardom,  a  proposal  from  a  famous  man,  a  role  with  Errol  Flynn — all  for 
I  Julie  Burns  of  Gladstone,  Ohio.    But  could  you  bring  yourself  to  do  what  Julie  did? 

Based  on  "Hollywood  Starlet"  by  Dixie  Willson.  the  latest  in  Dodd  Mead  <&  Company's  popular  Career  Book  series 


out  under  contract,  whereupon  Curt 
lad  promptly  offered  the  substitute  of 
naking  her  Mrs.  Melbourne. 

In  her  almost  desperately  unhappy 
;tate  at  that  moment,  she  didn't  quite 
enow  how  she  had  found  the  courage 
o  say  "No"  instead  of  "Yes."  She 
lidn't  quite  know  how  she  had  man- 
iged  to  stiffen  her  upper  lip  and  real- 
ze  that  quite  likely,  he  might  be 
,orry  for  her  instead  of  in  love  with 
ler.  It  was  typical  of  Curt,  that  he 
vould  thus  come  to  her  rescue,  which 
lad  at  once  been  a  challenge  to  her 
<wn  sportsmanship.  She  hadn't  ad- 
nitted,  even  to  herself,  that  as  another 
onsideration,  she  couldn't  quite  dis- 
egard  the  expectation  she  had  long 
•ntertained  of  being  Mrs.  Tod  Jenkins. 

She  did  admit  to  herself,  however, 
Ithough  not  to  Curt,  that  there  was 
10  doubt  whatever  about  the  thrill 
■f  having  had  the  chance  to  say  "Yes." 
^nd  though  she  hadn't  said  she  would 
aarry  him,  she  couldn't  have  borne 
he  thought  of  losing  him,  so  it  had 
een  a  tremendous  relief  when  he  had 
eclared  that  in  spite  of  her  answer 
e  had  no  intention  of  giving  her  up. 

Afterward  she  felt  sure  it  was  the 
ssurance   of   his   still   standing  by 

hich  had  made  it  possible  for  her 
3  go  home  to  Scott,  that  day,  with 
ne  will  to  begin  all  over  again. 

A  few  days  later  Scott  had  made  a 


thrilling  discovery,  the  discovery  of 
a  haven  called  The  Studio  Club  where 
a  double  room  with  breakfast  and 
dinner  could  be  had  for  eight  dollars 
per  week.  Not  only  that,  but  credit 
would  be  extended  to  girls  in  whom 
the  club  felt  confidence.  And  so  the 
last  day  in  April  found  our  would-be 
starlets  in  a  sunny  room  at  the  Studio 
Club  where  they  had  resided  for  half 
a  month. 

This  morning  Scott  was  energeti- 
cally attacking  the  mending  basket. 

"This  stocking  of  yours  won't  hold 
out  another  day.  Miss  Burnette,''  she 
announced.  "You'll  simply  have  to 
afford  a  new  pair." 

Julie  was  busy  wash- 
ing out  their  slips  and 
handkerchiefs. 

"I'll  take  to  socks," 
she  declared  briefly. 
.  .  .  "What  a  day  this 
would  be  for  a  picnic!" 

"I'm  always  a  push- 
over for  that  idea," 
Scott  responded.  "Do 
you  think  we  dare  let 
up  on  job  hunting  long 
enough  to  get  our  teeth 
into  one?" 

"I've  been  to  every 
studio  twice,"  Julie 
remarked.  "They  say 
three     is     a  lucky 


Flynn  and  Julie  found  a 
quiet  little  corner  on 
the  set.  "It's  going  to 
be  o  nice  scene,"  he  said 
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Julie 


number,  so  maybe  my  third  round 
will  turn  the  trick." 

"If  I  don't  get  extra  work  by  May," 
offered  Scott,  "I'm  going  after  a  job  of 
clerking  or  fiUng  cards  or  something, 
although  the  deadly  thought  lurks  in 
my  mind  that  I'll  find  a  stranded  extra 
already  in  every  job!" 

"And  that's  no  fairy  tale,"  com- 
mented Julie.  "Every  theater  where 
I've  aspired  to  usher,  has  a  waiting  list 
a  mile  long  of  the  beauties  who  didn't 
make  screen  history.  .  .  .  But,  of 
course,  I  haven't  tried  all  the  theaters," 
she  added  cheerfully.  "No  doubt  there 
are  others  positively  crying  for 
ushers!" 

"Yes  and  there's  bound  to  be  a  day," 
added  Scott  with  spirit,  "when  the 
Central  Casting  operator  will  say 
something  to  me  besides  .  .  .  'No  work 
.  .  .  No  work  .  .  .  No  work.' " 

Julie  hung  the  last  item  of  the  wash 
over  a  towel  rack. 

"I'm  going  to  get  dressed  and  go  to 
the  studios  right  now,"  she  decided, 
suddenly.  "I've  been  putting  it  off  be- 
cause I  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of 
being  turned  down  again.  But  if  that's 
how  it's  going  to  be,  I  may  as  well  hear 
it  now  as  some  other  day.  .  .  .  What 
shall  I  wear,  my  black  dress  or  black 
suit?" 

Scott  considered. 

"The  suit,"  she  decided,  "and  you 
better  borrow  my  yellow  shirt  because 
everybody  is  in  a  springtime  mood.  If 
I  go  out,  I'll  wear  your  russet." 

The  idea  lent  a  note  of  new  interest 
to  both  wardrobes,  and  Miss  Burnette, 
in  Miss  Hendricks's  yellow  blouse,  was 
just  about  to  take  off  .  .  .  when  the 
telephone  rang! 

"Hold  your  breath,"  she  said,  closing 
her  eyes  for  one  swift  second  of  con- 
centrated hope.   "Maybe  it's  a  studio!" 
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But  it  wasn't.  On  the  other  end  of 
the  line  was  merely  the  blithe  voice  of 
Curt  Melbourne  inquiring  if  Julie 
would  be  available  for  luncheon  and 
suggesting  that  she  might  like  driving 
to  the  beach  to  some  quiet  little  place 
where  they  could  watch  the  breakers 
roll  in  and  laugh  at  the  long-legged 
sandpipers  scurrying  along  the  shore. 

"It  would  be  wonderful,"  JuUe  said, 
promptly,  in  fact  almost  too  promptly, 
since  she  didn't  want  Curt  to  know 
how  much  she  depended  upon  hearing 
from  him  every  once  in  a  while.  .  .  . 
She  didn't  want  him  to  know  what  an 
important  part  of  her  days  he  had  be- 
come. .  .  . 

IT  was  easy  for  May  and  June  to 
come  and  go,  in  California,  without 
the  girls'  realizing  that  spring  had  be- 
come summer.  It  was  not  so  easy  for 
them  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  as 
weeks  went  by,  opportunity  did  not 
materialize  for  either  of  them. 

For  Scott,  things  seemed  dishearten- 
ing indeed,  though  for  Julie  there  was 
always  one  glory  ahead;  the  premiere 
of  "Proud  Pageant,"  the  picture  in 
which  she  had  played  Miss  America. 
She  had  no  idea  when  the  thrilling 
event  would  take  place  for  Curt  had 
explained  that  the  lapse  of  time  be- 
tween the  completion  of  a  picture  and 
its  premiere,  was  governed  entirely 
by  when  it  seemed  to  fill  a  box-ofiice 
need.  Whereas  one  picture  might  be 
finished  on  Friday  and  previewed  on 
Monday,  another  would  be  finished, 
canned,  and  kept  in  the  studio  safe  for 
months.  It  was  fairly  certain,  however, 
that  the  "Proud  Pageant"  premiere 
would  be  announced  with  late  sum- 
mer, an  anticipation  which  provided 
a  buoy  for  Julie's  spirits  when  all  else 
failed. 

Also  there  were  letters  from  Tod. 
She  forever  found  them  comforting, 
although  she  didn't  quite  know  how  to 
regard  his  devotion.  Looking  up  from 
reading  her  latest  home-town  news, 
one  July  afternoon,  she  said  to  Scott: 
"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  Tod. 
I  wonder  if  he  realizes  that  he's  never 
even  asked  me  to  be  engaged  to  him. 
Listen  to  what  Mother  says: 

"  'Tod  looks  positively  wilted,  when 
anybody  talks  about  you.  He  hasn't 
even  so  much  as  glanced  sideways  at 
any  other  girl.  He  is  working  like  a 
beaver  on  his  house  and  it  is  certainly 
going  to  be  the  show  place  of  Glad- 
stone. Remnants  of  your  swing  are 
still  in  the  elm  tree.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Tod  works  on  the  house  with 
special  consideration  for  how  much 
you  love  that  tree. 

"  'Everyone  is  having  lots  of  fun  in 
town  this  summer.  There  are  dances 
in  the  Pavilion  and  lovely  garden  par- 
ties. Since  Hollywood  is  such  an 
exciting  place,  I  suppose  you  haven't 
time  to  be  homesick,  but  Tod  isn't  the 


only  one  in  Gladstone  who  misses  yox 
Your  father  and  I  are  constantly  aware 
of  how  empty  the  days  have  been 
without  our  Julie.'  " 

Abruptly  she  stopped  reading,  swal- 
lowed a  couple  of  times  and  put  thi 
letter  in  her  pocket.  Scott  was  hastily 
endeavoring  to  think  of  just  the  righl 
thing  to  say  when  there  came  a  knoci 
at  the  door  and  the  gay  "Hello"  oj 
Carmen,  that  successful  little  extra 
who  owned  a  car  and  often  gathered 
up  the  girls  for  a  ride  into  Laurei 
Canyon  to  Moe  Chateau,  a  homej 
little  restaurant  for  picture  people 
whose  proprietor  was  Miss  Henriettc 
Moe,  a  one-time  character  actress. 

SUPPER  at  the  Chateau  was  th. 
object  of  Carmen's  call  today,  anc 
soon  Carmen,  JuUe  and  Scott  were  or 
their  way  to  the  hills,  happily  desert 
ing  glaring  boulevards  for  banks  o 
green  ivy  and  wild  blue  lupine. 

Carmen  inquired  as  to  what  luck,  i 
any,  the  girls  had  had  with  Cent:-s 
Casting  and  the  studios. 

"No  luck,  if  any,"  Scott  replie- 
bluntly.  "Hollywood's  certainly  th 
toughest  nut  /  ever  tried  to  crack.' 

"I  know,"  Carmen  commented.  " 
often  wonder  why  it  fascinates  s 
many  people." 

"You  should  certainly  know,"  sai 
Julie.  "You've  probably  worked  mor 
actual  days  than  anyone  in  the  pictur 
business.  It  fascinates  you,  doesn 
it?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Cai 
men  truthfully.  "But  there  are  daj 
and  days  when  I  come  home  at  nigl 
so  tired  I  can  hardly  see.  You  wei 
talking  about  summer  garden  partie 
Julie,  where  girls  wear  organdy  ar 
picture  hats.  Well,  I  spend  my  Ja 
afternoons  on  sound  stages.  For  ir 
stance,  all   (Continued  on  page  3i 


Curt 


ON  THE 
DATE  ritONT 


To  make  a  girl  dance  divinely,  look 
the  same  and  set  a  man  dreaming  of 
castles  in  Spain — this  black  souffle 
dinner  dress  designed  by  Edith 
Head,  worn  by  Anne  Snirley  in  Para- 
mount's  "Lady  Bodyguard."  Sheer 
black  lace  makes  shoulder  insets; 
the  full  skirt  is  split  in  front;  black 
lace  bands  trim  the  front  panels.  A 
kerchief  with  a  lace  border  is  fash- 
ioned at  the  shoulder  to  make  a  dis- 
arming mantilla,  shadowy  setting  for 
a  last-minute  close-up  at  midnight 


Iftember,  1942 


•  Say  suede,  then  say  It 
again,  because  It's  the  byword 
of  autumn,  1942.  The  Shirley 
setup  is  on  Edith  Head  apri- 
cot short-styled  coot  with 
large  saddle  pockets.  Th« 
bottom  of  the  coot  has  on 
edge  on  advance  fashion  with 
rows  of  hand-stitching.  Tiny 
beanie,  purse  and  gloves  art 
of  matching  apricot  sued* 


You  can  look  as 


Hollywood  stars  soy  suits  and  more  suits  for  foil — but  the 
right  kind  of  suit.  Dotty  wears  that  kind  here — a  100 
percent  wool  Hound's  Tooth  Tweed  in  a  smart  brown  or 
green  combination.  The  skirt  has  a  box  pleat  to  give  dash 
—and  easy  action;  the  smooth  little  jacket  does  wonders 
for  hips  and  shoulders.  So  you  think  you  can't  wear  a  suit? 
Well,  try  this  one  and  you'll  start  standing  before  mirrors! 


Skirt,  $6.98;  jacket,  $12.95,  matching  slacks, 
$7.98.  Pure-wool  sweater  in  pastels,  black  or 
brown,  $3.50.  At  McCreery's  in  New  York 
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PHOTOPLU  MOVIE  MIRHOR'S 
U\m   GUIDE   TO  F^SHIONi; 


• 


Here's  your  chance  to  dress  like  a  star  in  clothes 
that  suit  your  purse — and  suit  you!  Each  nnonth 
Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  takes  one  of  its  readers, 
dresses  her  in  the  clothes  you  yourself  can  buy 
in  the  smartest  places,  at  the  smartest  prices, 
turns  her  into  a  girl  who'll  make  people  stop,  look 
and  listen.  The  girl  of  the  September  month  is 
Dotty  Rock.  She  works  as  a  receptionist  in  aji 
New  York  City  book  publishing  house.  These 


are  the  clothes  she  should  wear — these  are. I 


the  clothes  you'll  want  to  wear,  toe 


■ 


PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mikmiI 


Cast  your  eyes  down  below 
and  see  what  Anne  Shirley's 
sporting — a  jumper  dress  de- 
signed by  Edith  Head  for 
"Lady  Bodyguard."  That 
means  the  jumper's  in;  on 
the  campus,  in  the  classroom, 
in  the  office,  everywhere  un- 
der the  autumn  sky.  And  now 
for  the  month's  surprise  .  .  . 


/ou  con  buy  these  "Smart  As  A  Star"  fashions  shown  on  these 
pages  at  McCreery's  in  New  York.  Simply  write,  phone  or  go  there! 


. .  .  Look  over  at  the  left  qnd 
then  clap  your  hands  with 
joy  because  here's  an  exclu- 
sive New  York  adaptation  of 
the  jumper.  It's  in  fine  wale 
corciuroy  and  it's  the  best 
buy  you've  had  in  a  long 
time.  Its  nipped-in  little 
waistline  will  give  you  a  fig- 
ure a  la  Shirley;  its  flared 
skirt  will  flatter  you  right  in- 
to the  front  date  ranks;  the 
white  tailored  blouse  will 
make  you  pretty  as  a  picture. 
It  comes  in  luscious  red, 
green,  beige,  blue  or  brown. 
You  don't  hove  to  go  to 
Hollywood  for  styles — Pho- 
toplay-Movie Mirror's  bring- 
ing Hollywood  styles  to  you! 


Jumper,  $5.98;  tailored 
shirt,  in  white,  maize, 
powder  blue,  pink,  $3.98. 
Classic  felt,  $5.00; 
Pouch  bag,  $2.98;  Pigskin 
gloves,  $3.98;  at  McCreery's 
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Some  fast  double-talk  on  Humphrey  Bogart.  We  give  love  and  kisses  to  a 
tough  guy;  he  finishes  things  off  by  throwing  some  scallions  at  himself 


Things  We  like  About  Bogie 
BY  SABA  HAMILTON 


HIS  lips.  His  howling  sense  of 
humor.  The  way  he  fools 
around  the  posies  in  his  garden. 
His  love  of  boats  at  bay.  Or  anchor. 
Or  whatever  they  call  it  when  boats 
don't  go  anywhere.  His  normal  adjust- 
ment of  actor  to  man  and  man  to  actor. 
The  way  he  laughs  at  himself.  The 
first-class  arguments  staged  by  him 
and  his  wife  Mayo  on  all  and  any  oc- 
casions. His  comical  analysis  of  each 
battle,  the  whys  aind  wherefores  of  it. 

These  we  like  about  Humphrey  Bo- 
gart. Like,  shucks,  why  understate? 
We're  crazy  about  Bogie  and  his  foibles. 

The  way  he  greets  everyone,  high 
and  low,  press  or  visitor  with  "What 
can  I  do  for  you,  kiddie?"  and  the 
look  of  complete  innocence  that  goes 
with  it  has  panicked  many  a  notable. 
It's  a  howl  to  see  and  hear. 

His  thorough  disgust  with  phony 
society  and  the  strivings  of  would-be 
socialites  is  a  riot.  "When  I  get  around 
to  giving  a  party,"  he'll  say,  "it  will 
put  all  these  amateurish  attempts  at 
highfalutin  party-giving  in  the  shade. 
None  of  my  guests  will  be  required  to 
cross  the  street  and  contaminate  their 
booties.  Me,  I'll  dig  a  tunnel  under 
the  street  for  their  exclusive  use.  Then 
I'll  hne  the  tent  (got  to  have  a  tent  in 
the  back  garden,  you  know)  with 


orchids.  No  lousy  gardenias,  see,  but 
orchids.  Of  course,  the  tent  will  be 
made  of  silver  cloth.  Oh,  I  tell  ya, 
kiddie,  it  will  be  swell.  Mayo  and  I 
can  wreck  the  joint  afterwards — and 
maybe  you  think  we  wouldn't!" 

His  philosophical  attitude  toward  his 
work  is  endearing  in  a  land  of  frus- 
trated artists.  "All  I  ever  ask," 
Humphrey  says,  "is  that  George  Raft 
and  Paul  Muni  be  given  all  the  good 
roles  here.  In  that  way  I  get  to  do 
them  eventually." 

He's  right.  Raft  walked  out  on 
"The  Maltese  Falcon"  and  left  it  wide 
open  for  Bogie.  Muni  did  the  same 
thing  on  "High  Siena,"  Bogie's  big 
hit.  He  should  complain  about  taking 
someone  else's  leavings.  Not  that 
boy! 

He's  got  a  straight  seven-year  con- 
tract at  Warners  with  no  options  and 
not  much  choice  of  roles;  and  he's 
happy  about  it.  Nuts  to  the  worries 
and  the  boys  who  must  pick  and 
choose  every  role,  Bogie  feels.  And  if 
you  lived  in  Hollywood  you'd  ap- 
preciate what  a  heavenly  relief  it  is, 
to  find  someone  contented  with  his 
lot.   Brother,  we  love  him  for  it. 

Because  everyone  everywhere  calls 
him  "Bogie,"  in  print  or  out,  pleases 
us  in  the  man.   Because  he  calls  Mayo 


"Sluggy"  for  the  simple  reason  sh 
occasionally  threatens  to  let  him  ha\- 
a  good  one  in  an  argument,  kills  u 
It  kills  Mayo,  too.  She  loves  it. 

That  he  can  be  happier  on  his  thirt>' 
foot  sloop,  named  "Slugg>'"  for  Mayc 
than  J.  P.  Morgan  on  a  yacht  the  siz 
of  New  York  City  is  comforting.  Th 
boat  doesn't  have  to  go  anj-wher 
either,  to  please  him.  He  and  Ma\- 
will  spend  as  high  as  three  and  fou 
weeks  at  a  time  keeping  house,  cook 
ing,  fishing,  sleeping  on  the 
anchored  at  one  spot.  When  the  wa 
prevented  its  leaving  port,  Humphre 
launched  it  on  a  small  lagoon  and  ha 
as  much  fun  as  if  he'd  been  goin 
somewhere. 

He  appreciates  the  value  of  go. 
publicity  and  goes  for  it  Uke  a  go> 
fellow.  Need  we  express  the  extent 
our  appreciation  for  this  gladsor 
failing,  if  such  it  be? 

He'll  invent  stories  if  he  can't  thir 
up  anything  original.    For  the  bene 
of  a  goggle-eyed  writer  from  the  K 
(we're  on  to  him  out  here)  hell 
into  elaborate  details  of  the  imaginr 
worm  farm  he's  purchased  to  suppl 
bait  for  fishermen.  The  writer  depa: 
happy,  his  copy  fresh  and  new  eve 
if  it  is  a  bit  wormy.    Bogie  is  just 
pleased  at   (Continued  on   page  SS 
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PHOTOPiAY  combined  icith  Movit  mik:^ 


In  The 


Fhings  I  Don't  Like 
Hout  Myself 
lY  HUMPHREY  BOGART 

(As  told  to  Sara  Hamilton) 

HAVEN'T  the  guts  to  stop  smoking. 
To  even  try.  I  don't  like  it.  It 
shows  lack  of  stamina.  Got  a 
igaret  on  you,  kiddie? 
Maybe  I  should  have  ambition, 
[aybe  it's  better  to  be  one  of  those  up 
nd  raring  guys.  But  I  figure  my 
osses  know  what  they're  doing.  They 
lUst  be  making  money  on  the  pictures 
ley  put  me  into  or  I  wouldn't  be 
ere.  Still,  maybe  I  should  fuss  more, 
ut  me  down  as  not  liking  the  fact  I 
aven't  too  much  ambition. 
Take  my  clothes,  now.  Maybe  I 
lould  dress  up  more.  Mayo  says  she 
asn't  been  able  to  get  shoes  on  my 
et  since  we've  been  married.  She's 
ght.  I  have  two  pairs  of  shoes  I've 
id  for  ten  years,  bought  them  in  New 
ork  and  never  wear  'em  unless  I  go 
jck  there.  I  wear  these  soft  sandals 
1  the  time. 

Maybe  I  should  be  more  formal  in 
y  dress,  but  look,  I  figure  this  is  a 
opical  climate,  isn't  it?  Okay,  why 
t  done  up  like  Park  Avenue  to  prowl 
rough  the  mulberry  bushes  to  get  to 
meone's  house?  Why  not  dress  to 
it  the  place?  Or  am  I  wrong?  Put 
e  down  as  saying  I  should  dress  up 
ore.  But  don't  say  I  don't  like  it  in 
yself,  kiddie.  I  love  it. 
Gastronomically  I  like  steak  or  chops 
r  dinner  and  that's  it.  My  own  wife 
fuses,  at  times,  to  have  any  part  of 
3  at  meal  times.  Says  she  can't  look 
other  steak  or  chop  in  the  face.  So 
len  she  gets  fed  up  she  thieatens  to 
t  alone  in  some  other  part  of  the 
use.  I  like  my  food  plain  and  none 
this  business  of  hiding  it  under 
avy  or  sauce.  I  want  to  see  what 
■at.  And  none  of  this  dessert  busi- 
es, either.  Jello  draped  up  like  the 
ipire  State  {Continued  on  page  88) 
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What's  sauce  for  the  big  bad  goose  is  sauce  tor  the  pretty 
gander  in  the  Bogart  household.  Bogie  teaches  wife  Mayo  how 
to  put  up  with  him;  she  comes  right  back  and  needles  him 
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He  answers  to  all  ttie  romantic  te^ 
in  adventure  novek— daredevil,  i 
dier  of  fortune,  brave  mous<fueta 
He  answers,  too,  to  tt»e  title  of 
actor  of  genius — Brian  Donlevy,  >t 
came  to  stardom  weortng  a  cIk> 
ered  vest  in  "The  Great  McGtnb 
He  wos  bom  ronrtontically  in  Coaf 
Armagh,  Ireland,  educated  in  do* 
to-eorth  American  fashion  in  Shebi 
gan  Fails,  Wisconsin.    A  turn  v 
Pershing  in  Mexico,  a  sojourn  ot 
napolis,  a  part  in  the  first  big  fi: 
in   France  —  and   then  Hottywoc 
where  he  came  to  fame  and  fou 
his  love.   Her  name  b  Marjorie,  c> 
he  writes  her  verses,  a  schoolboy  : 
ent  that  he  balonces  nicely  <»m. 
straight  left  upon  necessity.   He  \ 
gray-green  eyes,  straight  brown  K 
and  a  great,  generous  heart.  \ 
name  is  legion  now  as  a  leathern  c 
nnajor  on  the  impressive  cast 
"Wake  Island,"  Poromount's  stirri 
tribute  to  the  United  States  Mori 


Wedding-bell  setup:  Myrna's  green  silk  coat,  print  dress,  the  little  straw  hat 

The  bride,  Myrna  Loy;  the  bridegroom,  John  Hertz  Jr.  The  story:  All  those  intimate 
details  you  want  to  know.    How  they  met,  what  kind  of  man  he  is,  when  they  fell  in  love 

BY  i\DELE  mmU  FLETCHER 


THESE  are  days  of  sudden  mar- 
riages. The  uncertainty  of  war 
veils  even  tomorrow.  Men  and 
women  take  their  happiness  when 
and  where  they  find  it. 

A  handful  of  days  after  Myrna  Loy 
established  her  freedom  at  Reno,  she 
and  John  D.  Hertz  Jr.  were  married, 
on  June  sixth,  to  be  exact,  at  his  sis- 
ter's house  in  New  York  City.  Their 
closest  friends  were  incredulous. 

"That  Myrna!"  said  the  Holly- 
wood girls,  one  to  another.  "Imagine 
getting  married  without  all  the  col- 
umnists' knowing  about  it  beforehand! 
It  proves  we  can  have  a  private  life 
if  we  won't  go  around  screaming  we 
want  to  be  left  alone,  if  we'll  just  give 
"P  our  dark  glasses!" 
John's  friends  were  wide-eyed.  "We 


were  sure  he  was  a  confirmed  bach- 
elor!" they  admitted.  "When  a  man 
of  John's  position  and  income,  charm 
and  background  remains  single  at 
thirty-five  years  of  age  you  doubt 
he'll  ever  marry!" 

The  columnists  who,  for  once,  didn't 
tell  the  world,  consoled  one  another. 
"How  could  we  know?  Nobody  even 
saw  them  together  at  a  theater  or  a 
night  club!"  they  protested.  "Where 
did  they  go  and  what  did  they  do, 
anyway?" 

Thousands  of  citizens  reading  in  the 
newspapers  that  John  had  married  the 
screen's  perfect  wife  queried,  "Who  is 
John  Hertz  Jr.?" 

It's  time  all  these  questions  were 
answered. 

John  Hertz  Jr.  is  no  stranger  to 


social  and  professional  circles.  He  has 
squired  many  debutantes  and  movie 
stars  to  the  theaters  and  exclusive 
night  spots  around  New  York.  In  his 
earlier  Chicago  days  he  played  an  out- 
standing game  of  polo.  For  the  last 
several  years  he  has  lived  in  a  beauti- 
ful duplex  apartment  high  over  Man- 
hattan. He's  executive  vice-president 
and  one  of  the  owners  of  Buchanan 
and  Company,  a  large  advertising 
agency.  It's  the  motion-picture  ac- 
counts they  handle  that  introduced 
John  to  Hollywood. 

After  John  was  graduated  from 
Culver  Military  Academy  and  Cornell 
he  made  his  way  to  Buchanan  and 
Company  where  he's  known  as  an 
indefatigable  worker.  He  has  as  much 
enthusiasm  for  his  job  as  he  has  for 
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Myrna  and  her 
husband,  Arthur 
Hornblow,  gave 
a  party  in  Holly- 
wood.  Hedy 
Lamarr  was 
there — and  so 
was  a  young 
businessman  .  .  . 


the  numerous  and  varied  books  he 
reads,  the  music  he  loves  well,  the 
sculpture  which  is  his  hobby.  In 
fact  it  is  his  great  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm that  have  always  made  him 
the  colorful  figure  he  is  in  work  and 
play  alike. 

It  was  in  Hollywood  that  John  and 
Myrna  first  met,  at  one  of  Myrna's 
popular  supper  parties.  If  she  and 
John  fell  in  love  with  each  other 
then,  without  realizing  it — the  way 
men  and  women  sometimes  do — it 
would  be  understandable. 

Myrna  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
Hollywood's  lovely  hostesses.  She 
flavored  her  parties  with  little  cere- 
monies; soft  candlelight  at  dinner, 
lamb  served  on  skewers,  crepes  su- 
zettes  cooked  in  a  chafing  dish  on  the 
sideboard.  And  her  guests  never  were 
an  ill-assorted,  uncongenial  group, 
but  men  and  women  chosen  to  bring 
out  the  best  in  one  another. 

Myrna's  come  a  long  way  since  she 
was  Myrna  Williams  of  Helena,  Mon- 
tana. But  as  Gary  Cooper's  mother, 
an  old  Montana  neighbor,  says,  "She's 
the  same  sweet  child,  with  the  same 
winning  way." 

Myrna's  a  rare  combination.  And 
John  Hertz  Jr.  is  a  sensitive  enough 
young  man  of  the  world,  Manhattan 
particularly,  to  appreciate  just  how 
rare,  just  how  desirable. 

As  a  guest  John,  in  turn,  is  the 
answer  to  a  hostess's  prayer.  He  never 
sits  back  and  waits  to  be  amused. 
He  has  the  all  too-rare  faculty  of  being 
interested  in  what  people  happen  to 


be  talking  about.  He's  adept  at  get- 
ting them  to  talk,  too.  Dancing's  no 
passion  with  John,  but  he  dances 
easily,  and  well.  Better  still,  he's  elo- 
quent in  his  appreciation.  His  warm 
enthusiasm  is  the  most  characteristic 
thing  about  him.  He's  appreciative  of 
the  subtle  graces  of  good  living — the 
delicate  flavoring  of  herbs  in  a  fine 
salad,  the  skill  in  mixing  a  martini 
just  right,  how  to  match  an  orchid  to 
the  color  of  a  lady's  eyes. 

THIS  explains  many  things.  This 
explains  why  they  naturally  had 
gravitated  towards  each  other.  This 
explains  all  the  unforgettably  good 
times  they  had  had  just  sitting  and 
talking;  whether  they  talked  about 
sculpture  (Myrna  has  long  worked 
in  clay  as  a  hobby,  too),  sunrise  over 
the  Arizona  desert  as  seen  from  a 
plane,  or  the  latest  Disney  film. 

After  their  first  meeting  John  and 
Myrna  encountered  each  other  often. 
It  was,  of  course,  the  warmth  and  ex- 
citement that  flowed  between  them, 
even  while  they  were  unaware  of  it, 
that  made  the  least  word  they  ex- 
changed shine  and  glow  and  sparkle. 

However,  it  wasn't  until  Myrna  quit 
trying  to  save  her  marriage  to  Arthur 
Hornblow,  not  too  happy  or  too  solid 
during  the  past  several  years,  that  she 
or  John  admitted,  even  to  themselves, 
how  it  was  with  them. 

When  Myrna  arrived  in  New  York 
for  a  holiday  before  returning  to 
Hollywood  to  work  with  Bill  Powell 
on  "The  Thin  Man  Returns"  (And 


more  "Thin  Man"  movies  with  Bill  as 
Nick  and  Myrna  as  Nora  are  what  thi 
sad  world  needs!)  it  was  inevitablt 
that  she  and  John  should  meet  again 
Quickly  they  decided  to  be  married 
It  would  be  three  months  before 
Myrna  possibly  could  be  in  New  York 
again.  John  couldn't  tell  if  or  when 
he  would  make  another  trip  to  Holly- 
wood. And  who  knows  in  times  as  un- 
certain as  these  what  will  happen  be- 
tween spring  and  midsummer? 

John  and  Myrna  went  no  place 
where  they  might  be  seen.  They  dined 
with  friends  at  home  and  in  Myrna's 
apartment  at  the  Drake,  a  quiet,  ex- 
clusive hotel  on  upper  Park  Avenue 

They  were  married  on  Saturday 
June  sixth.  Early  Friday  morning 
June  fifth,  John  telephoned  his  sister 
who  has  a  house  in  Manhattan's  fash- 
ionable East  Seventies. 

I HAVE  a  surprise  for  you,"  he  told 
her.    "I'm  going  to  be  married! 
She    put    her    coffee    cup  down 
quickly.   "What  did  you  say.  John?" 

"I'm  going  to  be  married!  To- 
morrow! To  Myrna  Loy!" 

"John  Hertz."  she  said,  "talk  sense.' 
"I  never  talked  more  sense  in  my 
life. "  he  assured  her.    "This  is  the 
most  wonderful.  .  .  ."' 

"If  you  think  it's  wonderful,  I  do 
too,"  she  said.  "And  if  there's  ony- 
thing  I  can  do — anything  at  all.  .  .  . 

John's  a  man  of  action.  "There  is! 
he  said.  "If  you  would  offer  us  your 
beautiful  drawing  room  in  which  to 
be  married  and  give  us  a  buffet  supper 
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Only  close  friends 
knew  in  advance  of 
Myrna's  marriage. 
But  she  and  John 
themselves  gave 
'  out  the  details 
afterwards,  the 
romantic  story 
you  read  here 


in  your  garden  it  would  be  perfect. 


I 


\\    "Leave  everything  to  me,"  she  said. 

:  "Hang  up.  I  must  call  the  caterer 
about  a  wedding  cake.  I'm  going  to  be 
a  busy  woman,  and  I'll  love  it!" 

■  He  telephoned  his  other  sister.  He 
telephoned  his  mother  and  father. 
He  telephoned  half  a  dozen  friends. 

1  Myrna  also  was  busy  on  the  tele- 
phone. She  called  her  mother  in  Mon- 
tana; the  Bill  Powells,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nicholas  Schenck,  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Ramsey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Rubin,  Leland  Hayward  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  Gang.  To  all  she  said 
simply,  "Say  nothing  about  it  to  any- 
one, please.  We  want  to  be  married 
luietly,  John  and  I!" 

■  Myrna  shopped  for  her  wedding 
iress,  carefully  avoiding  all  publicity, 
ier  favorite  shop,  remembering  her 
■ed  hair  and  her  green-as-the-sea 
•yes,  sent  to  her  hotel  apartment, 
mong  others,  the  pink  and  green  silk 

.a-int,  the  bright  green  silk  coat  and 
he  straw  bonnet  with  pink  roses 
vhich  Myrna  selected  and  wore  so 
evastatingly. 

Six  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon 
lyma,  John,  their  families  and  their 
iends  gathered  in  his  sister's  draw- 
ig  room.  Justice  Pecora  was  there 
)  perform  the  ceremony. 

Finally,  he  called  to  them  softly 
om  the  end  of  the  room  that  was 
inked  with  flowers  and  lighted 
the  tiny  flames  of  tall  white 
indies.  .  .  . 

"Are  you  ready?   John?  Myrna?" 
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They  arose  from  where  they  were 
talking  with  friends  and  walked 
toward  him. 

He  used  no  book.  His  questions, 
which  followed  the  civil  ceremony, 
were  simple.  John's  ring  circled 
Myrna's  finger.  And  he  was  the  first 
to  congratulate  them,  as  he  meant 
to  be. 

"Myrna,"  he  said,  "I've  known  you 
for  years.  God  bless  you!  I'm  glad 
to  start  you  and  John  on  your  way 
together.  With  John  I  know  you'll  find 
the  happiness  that  should  be  every 
gentle,  loving  woman's  portion." 

He  spoke  to  Myrna  and  also  to  the 
guests  who  were  gathered  round  them. 
He  wanted  all  to  know  John  had 
chosen  wisely. 

John's  mother,  grown  fond  of  Myrna 
even  in  the  short  time  she  had  known 
her,  came  forward  and  kissed  her. 
And  soon  the  silence  which  had  been  a 
little  solemn  gave  way  to  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes  and  bright 
laughter. 

Myrna  and  John  had  wanted  the 
days  preceding  their  wedding  for 
themselves.  They  had  wanted  the 
ceremony  to  be  private.  This  they 
managed,  amazingly  well.  But  Myrna 
didn't  forget  the  press  who  have  been 
her  friends  always. 

At  a  late  hour  that  afternoon  John's 
secretary  had  telephoned  all  the 
newspapers  and  all  the  news  services. 
No  reporter,  no  photographer  was 
forgotten.  No  reporter,  no  photog- 
rapher, was  given  an  opportunity  to 
scoop  the  others. 


After  the  ceremony  Myrna  and  John 
led  their  guests  to  the  charming  gar- 
den. Birds  who  somehow  find  their 
way  across  the  city  to  Uttle  hidden 
gardens  sang  to  them.  A  long  table, 
laid  with  lace  and  crystal  and  china, 
was  garlanded  with  flowers.  Toasts 
were  drunk.  Myrna  cut  their  three- 
tiered  wedding  cake. 

"Are  you  going  to  continue  making 
fikns,  Mrs.  Hertz?"  someone  asked. 

"I  have  loved  picture-making," 
Myrna  said,  "and  would  love  to  make 
more.  But  my  husband's  wishes  will 
determine  my  plans  for  the  future." 

AT   this    point   John    spoke  up— 
"We're  off  on  our  honeymoon. 
One  big  decision  at  a  time!" 

Lights  appeared  all  around  in  sky- 
scrapers obliterated  by  the  darkness. 
But  they  were  dim  lights,  dimmed  be- 
cause of  war.  And  a  maid  put  shades 
on  the  candles  that  burned  on  the 
supper  table. 

John  looked  at  his  luminous  watch. 
He  said,  "We'll  have  to  be  leaving, 
Myrna." 

There  were  au  revoirs.  There 
were  tears.  No  wedding  is  happy  with- 
out them.  And  Myrna  and  John  were 
on  their  way  to  Florida  where  they 
drove  along  the  blue  coast,  swam  off 
warm  beaches  and  dined  under  a  soft 
moon  and  a  starry  sky. 

Now  they're  back  in  New  York. 
And,  from  the  stars  in  their  eyes  when 
they  look  at  each  other,  the  romance 
is  only  beginning. 

The  End 
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This  Ladd  for  Hire 


(Continued  from  page  36)  wielded  a 
sprightly  brush  and  was  eager  for  work. 

Young  Ladd,  reading  the  signs,  pitched 
right  in  and  turned  partial  support  of 
his  family,  selling  newspapers.  He  never 
stopped  working  from  then  on  .  .  .  pick- 
ing apricots,  jerking  sodas,  working  as  a 
lifeguard,  selling  adding  machines. 

North  Hollywood  High  is  the  place 
where  he  set  up  some  interscholastic 
swimming  and  high-divLng  records.  North 
Hollywood  High  is  also  the  place  where 
he  was  sold  down  the  river  by  life. 

Came  senior  year  and  he  was  cast  as 
Ko-Ko,  the  Lord  High  Executioner  in 
"The  Mikado."  He  got  nine  curtain  calls. 

He  was  taking  off  his  prop  beard  when 
someone  knocked  on  the  dressing-room 
door.  Who  was  knocking  on  the  door? 
It  was  Life,  Hortense,  Life.  And  about 
to  sell  Ladd  down  the  river  in  the  person 
of  an  important-looking  man  who  said: 
"Nice  going,  Mr.  Ladd,  and  may  I  present 
you  with  my  card?" 

The  man's  name  seemed  blurred.  All 
Ladd  could  see,  writ  in  red,  so  to  si>eak, 
were  the  two  words  Universal  Pictures. 

"What's  the  angle?"  (Cautiously.) 

"I'm  about  to  explain."  (Businesslike.) 

The  angle  was  this:  Universal  Pictures 
was  rounding  up  the  best  amateur  talent 
available,  same  to  be  groomed  for  work 
in  motion  pictures. 

"You  mean  I'm  picture  material?" 
(Dubiously.) 

"Definitely."  (With  emphasis.) 

Which  is  how  Alan  Ladd  was  detoured 
from  a  rather  vague  ambition  of  becom- 
ing a  journalist  and  became  an  appren- 
tice actor. 

I  J  NIVERSAL  PICTURES,  you  might  as 
^  well  know,  soon  rued  the  day  it 
launched  the  academy  for  amateur  actors. 
The  material  recruited  was  awful.  One 
half  of  the  white  hop)es  were  casualties 
at  the  end  of  the  first  month;  one  half  of 
the  remainder  fell  by  the  wayside  at  the 
end  of  the  second  month;  a  handsome 
young  juvenile  named  Tyrone  Power  was 
sacked  at  the  end  of  the  third;  and  the 
four  suvivors,  among  whom  was  Alan 
Ladd,  were  dropped — along  with  the 
whole  project — at  the  end  of  the  fourth. 

A  trifle  reluctantly,  he  recalled  his 
former  ambition  to  be  a  journalist,  inter- 
viewed evei-y  managing  editor  in  South- 
ern California  and  came  up  with  a  job 


on  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Sun-Record. 
He  did  surprisingly  well.  He  was  ad- 
vertising manager  at  the  end  of  a  year 
and  headed  for  big  things  when  he 
realized  it  was  no  use;  he  still  wanted  to 
act.  So  he  threw  up  his  job  one  after- 
noon and  caught  the  last  train  out  for 
Hollywood. 

He  managed  to  get  signed  up  as  a 
"grip"  and  for  two  years  he  worked 
on  sound  stages.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  quit  his  job,  drew  his  small  savings 
from  the  bank  and  enrolled  at  the  Bard 
Dramatic  School. 

He  had  money  enough  only  for  a  single 
term,  so  he  made  every  minute  count. 
He  was  a  brilliant  student,  turned  in  such 
a  rousing  performance  the  last  play  of 
the  season  that  scouts  from  RKO  and 
M-G-M  offered  him  screen  tests,  prom- 
ised him  contracts.  By  one  of  those  in- 
credible quirks  of  fate,  both  sponsors 
were  given  the  heave-ho  by  their  studios 
before  they  got  around  to  signing 
Ladd  up. 

Disheartened  and  disillusioned,  he  de- 
cided to  concentrate  on  radio  and 
wangled  himself  a  spot  on  KFWB. 

Then,  after  two  years  of  radio  emoting, 
it  happened. 

He  had  just  finished  playing  "The  Far- 
Off  Hills,"  and  was  walking  out  of  the 
studio  when  the  receptionist  yelled  after 
him: 

"Oh,  Laddie,  Sue  Carol,  an  agent, 
caught  the  program  and  wants  you  to 
come  by  tomorrow  morning  at  nine." 

THE  next  morning  Alan  Ladd  and  Sue 
Carol  met.  They  took  to  each  other  like 
orange  blossoms  take  to  June. 

"I  think  you're  a  great  actor — with  a 
great  future,"  Miss  Carol  said,  after  a 
mere  ten  minutes,  "and  I  think  I  can 
prove  it  to  you." 

"I  think  you're  a  great  agent,  and  you 
don't  have  to  prove  it  to  me,"  the  one- 
man  radio  station  said. 

Sue  Carol  spared  neither  time  nor  en- 
ergy to  prove  it  to  both  of  them.  Two 
weeks  of  concentrating  on  Ladd  and  she 
got  her  first  nibble.  Director  Frank 
Lloyd  offered  her  client  a  small  part  in 
"Rulers  Of  The  Sea,"  the  role  of  a  young 
voyager  who  gets  sick  aboard  ship.  It 
wasn't  exactly  a  flashy  bit,  but  at  the 
hands  of  Alan  Ladd,  hungry  to  act,  it  was 
a  miniature  masterpiece. 
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By  degrees,  producers  were  educated 
to  the  fact  that  Ladd  could  turn  out 
magnificent  bit  jobs.  The  drawback  was 
that  they  came  to  associate  his  name  with 
brilliant  bit  parts  and  nothing  else. 

For  two  years  it  went  on  that  way,  two 
scenes  in  "Captain  Cautious,"  the  juvenile 
lead  in  "The  Black  Cat,"  which  never 
hit  first- run  theatres,  ditto  in  "Her 
First  Romance"  and  "Paper  Bullets' 
which  nobody  ever  heard  of.  At  which 
point  Sue  Carol  suddenly  got  wind  of 
a  script  called  "Joan  Of  Paris,"  in  which ' 
one  of  the  five  RAF  fliers  who  have 
bailed  out  over  occupied  France  dies  in 
the  Paris  sewers  a  matter  of  minutes 
before  his  deliverance  from  the  Nazis. 
Whereupon  she  went  out  and  bagged  it 
for  Ladd. 

Perhaps  you  will  remember  how  big 
he  made  that  part  if  you  will  hark  back 
to  the  scene  where  Ladd  is  delivering 
his  glowing  apostrophe  to  England,  which 
he  will  never  see  again,  while  "Thomas 
Mitchell  is  chanting,  "The  Lord  is  My 
Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.  .  .  ." 

On  the  very  day  Ladd  finished  the 
picture.  Sue  Carol  received  an  interest- 
ing telephone  call  from  Mr.  William 
Meiklejohn,  Supervisor  of  Talent  and 
Casting  at  Paramount.  Mr.  Meiklejohn 
had  a  problem  and  a  proposition  as 
follows:  The  thriller -chiUer,  "This  Gun 
For  Hire,"  due  to  begin  in  a  day  or 
two,  had  no  killer  and  how  would  Alan 
Ladd  like  to  test  for  the  part? 

Why  try  to  keep  you  on  edge?  You 
know  that  his  test  was  so  terrific  that 
they  never  even  bothered  to  finish  it 
You  know  that  he  got  the  part.  And  that 
he  gave  an  unforgettable  performance. 

Alan  Ladd  was  in. 


IT  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  fasten  the 
happy  ending  onto  a  story  which  you 
have  recognized  as  the  Cinderella  stor.'. 
male  model,  a  dozen  paragraphs  back. 

Of  course,  he  married  the  girl.  He 
would  have  been  a  dope  not  to  have.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  first  proposed  during 
the  shooting  of  "Joan  Of  Paris."  Sue  said: 
"Maybe — later."  Actually  there  was  no 
maybe  about  it.  Sue  loved  the  guy  and 
she  knew  it.  But  what  kind  of  an  agent 
would  she  be  to  let  her  heart  run  away 
with  her  when  the  flight  might  imperU 
her  client's  career? 

The  night  of  the  sneak  preview  of  "This 
Gun"  settled  it  in  Sue's  mind.  Laddie 
got  a  tremendous  ovation  from  the  crowd. 
And  the  cards  were  veritable  mash  notes. 
With  a  reception  like  that.  Sue  felt,  audi- 
ences everywhere  were  sure  to  love  him, 
bachelor  or  benedict. 

On  March  15,  they  drove  to  Mexico 
in  Laddie's  roadster  and  got  married. 
Laddie  filled  the  rumble  seat  with  orchids, 
tied  tin  cans  to  the  car  and  tossed  rice 
at  the  bride — all  by  himself. 

"This  one  will  be  it,  Sue,"  Laddie  said. 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  their  pre- 
vious marriages,  both  of  them  unsuccess- 
ful, and  of  the  children  resulting  from  the 
marriages — for  Laddie.  Alan  Ladd  Jr, 
and  for  Sue.  Carol  Lee  Wilson. 

Late  summer,  this  year  of  grace  19^2, 
and  they  are  living  happily  ever  after, 
although,  naturally,  things  do  get  a  bit 
complicated,  mostly  for  Sue.  Every  now 
and  then  she  finds  herself  telling  an  ."it- 
tentive  producer:  "I've  got  the  best  hus- 
band— I  mean  actor — in  the  world  and 
he  belongs  in  your  next  picture." 

It  is  purely  a  reflex  and  a  wasted  one. 
at  that.  Ladd's  services  belong  exclu- 
sively to  Paramount  which  shudders  at 
the  very  mention  of  lend-lease. 

This  Ladd  is  distinctly  no  longer  for 
hire. 


The  End. 
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ENGAGED 


A  Virginian^s  exquisite  bride-to-be, 
Marilyn  Bauer  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Her  engagement  to  Courtland  Davis,  Jr., 
of  the  prominent  Alexandria  family 
was  announced  in  June 


li  IFEEK  END  REUNION  at  the  University 
*  of  Virginia.  Courtland,  Marilyn  and  Navy 
friends  on  the  promenade  of  the  Jefferson 
Library.  He  is  a  second-year  medical 
I  student,  '44,"  and  hopes  to  go  directly 
into  the  U.  S.  Medical  Corps. 


THE  CLASSIC  GRACE  ot  the  library's  Rotunda  Balcony  is  a  perfect  setting  lor 
Marilyn's  loveliness — her  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  porcelain-smooth  skin.  Every 
Virginian  loves  this  beautiful  building  on  the  University  of  Virginia  "grounds.' 


V«  ENGAGEME.NT 
iniond  is  a  .sparkling, 
1' -white  solitaire. 
II-  handsome  stone  13 
'  with  fine  simplicity 
a  plain  gold  band. 


Very  much  of  a  live-wire  Ameri- 
can girl,  Marilyn  is  up  to  her  ears 
in  war  work  on  call  for  Canteen 
Duty,  and  busy  with  the  Motor 
Corps.  She's  hardly  time  even 
to  dream  about  her  wedding  in 
September. 

"When  there's  such  a  lot  to  do, 
your  face  can't  help  looking  tired 
sometimes,"  she  told  us.  "I  surely 
am  thankful  we  are  not  asked  to 
give  up  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
Nothing  seems  to  give  my  skin 
such  a  clean,  soft  feeling." 

She  pats  Pond's  Cold  Cream 


carefully,  with  gentle  little  pats, 
over  her  face  and  throat.  Thi.s 
helps  soften  and  release  dirt  and 
make-up.  She  tissues  off  well.  She 
"rinses"  with  more  Pond's.  Tis- 
sues off  again. 

Use  Pond's  every  night — and  for 
daytime  clean-ups.  You'll  see  why 
war-busy  society  leaders  like  Mrs. 
John  Jacob  Astor  are  Pond's  users, 
too.  And  why  more  women  and 
girls  all  over  America  use  Pond':- 
than  any  other  face  cream.  Buy  a 
jar  at  your  favorite  beauty  counter. 
Five  popular-priced  sizes — the  most 
economical  the  lovely  big  jars. 


IT  S    NO    ACCIDENT    SO    MANY    LOVELY  ENCAGED 
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(Continued  jrom  page  44)  And  then,  as 
I  realized  that  amidst  this  devastation 
people  were  taking  their  usual  Sunday 
afternoon  strolls,  I  felt  a  great  pride  and 
confidence. 

At  the  {censored)  Hotel  we  were  greet- 
ed by  the  commissioner  whom  I  had  not 
seen  since  "Victoria  The  Great"  was 
premiered  in  this  seaport  city  and  it  was 
as  though  I  had  never  been  away!  People 
do  not  look  strained  or  tired  although, 
of  course,  three  out  of  four  of  the  men, 
young  and  old,  are  in  uniform.  Had,  too, 
my  first  sight  of  girls  in  uniform  and 
they  looked  simply  marvelous! 

Arrived  in  town  (London)  in  complete 
blackout — worse  than  blackest  fog.  You 
haven't  any  idea  where  you  are  and 
everything  is  so  silent! 

Curtains  of  this  hotel  are  drawn  tight- 
ly; edges  of  windows  blackened,  but  there 
is  no  sign  of  war  in  the  demeanor  of  at- 
tendants or  guests.  Everyone  laughs 
when  you  tell  them  Americans  think 
them  brave  and  regale  you  with  humor- 
ous stories  about  putting  out  incendiaries 
and  staggering  up  ladders  with  sand 
buckets  or,  ignoring  entirely  the  cataclys- 
mic things  that  have  happened  to  them, 
ask  you  for  news  of  Britishers  in  Holly- 
wood. To  me,  this  spirit  is  fantastic.  Or 
perhaps  sublime  would  be  a  better  word! 

AUGUST  26,  1941  .  .  .  Down  to  Windy 
Ridge  (Miss  Neagle's  home  in  the 
village  of  Shenley,  near  Loyidon) .  All  are 
fine  and  quite  amazing.  They  had  ob- 
viously pooled  their  food  coupons  so  I 
should  have  a  grand  dinner  and  this  with 
rations  cut  to  two  ounces  of  meat  a  week 
per  person,  two  oranges  a  month  for 
children  only,  three  eggs  a  month,  no 
fruit  at  all,  no  green  vegetables  except 
Brussels  sprouts!  Such  unselfishness 
made  me  weep  a  little.  A  neighbor  came 
in  and  brought  me  a  present — two  enor- 
mous onions!  This  was  the  most  valuable 
gift  she  could  contrive,  onions  being 
well-nigh  priceless  here! 

August  27,  1941  .  .  .  Went  to  Caxton 
Hall  (the  city  hall  in  Westminster)  for 
gas  mask,  going  up  to  town  by  bus. 

My  own  mask  fitted,  I  looked  at  myself 
in  the  mirror.  Such  a  grotesque,  Mar- 
tian spectacle  I  presented!  I  hadn't 
thought  the  attendant  recognized  me,  but 
suddenly  he  remarked,  "You  don't  look 
like  Queen  Victoria  now!" 

August  30,  1941  ...  In  London  again. 
To  Bank  of  America  this  morning.  Ter- 
ribly shocked  to  see  the  area  around 
St.  Paul's.  Whole  squares  are  nothing 
but  ruins.  H.  W.  (Herbert  Wilcox,  pro- 
ducer of  Anna's  pictures)  says  it  is  as 
bad  as  Ypres  in  the  first  World  War. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  all  churches  are 
burned  out  or  destroyed.  Exteriors  look 
normal  in  some  cases  but  there  is  noth- 
ing left  inside.  The  beautiful  spire  of  the 
cathedral  in  Portland  Place  is  cut  clean 
off  at  the  top,  a  pitiful,  terrible  sight, 
yet  what  was  left  seemed  to  rise  to 
the  sky  in  a  sublime  challenge  to  the 
desecrater.  Standing  there  before  the 
edifice,  I  thought  of  the  record  of  the 
Christian  faith  through  2,000  years  and  I 
knew  that  this  church  and  what  it  sym- 
bolizes will  be  here  when  Hitler  and  all 
like  him  are  dust  and  forgotten. 

The  manager  of  the  bank  was  sitting 
in  his  office  a  few  yards  away  from  a 
demolition  bomb  which  had  failed  to 
explode.  There  were  no  panes  in  the 
windows  but  a  dignified  commissaire  was 
on  duty  at  each  door! 

September  5,  1941  .  .  .  I've  been  sent  a 
series  of  magazines  with  speeches  of  Amy 
Johnson   (later  Amy  Johnson  Mollison: 
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the  great  British  woman  flyer  whom 
Anna  portrays  in  "They  Flew  Alone") 
and  articles  about  her.  Seems  she  was 
the  first  woman  engineer  as  well  as  an 
outstanding  flyer.  Met  Harold  Balfour, 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Air,  who  I 
am  sure  will  be  of  great  help  when  we 
get  under  way  with  the  picture. 

September  9,  1941  .  .  .  (Windy  Ridge 
again.)  Taxi-ing  down  from  town  (no 
private  cars  are  allowed  in  use),  was 
conscious  of  more  preparations.  Many 
soldiers  about  and  on  guard.  Maybe  the 
invasion  really  is  imminent. 

SEPTEMBER  12,  1941  .  .  .  Spent  morn- 
ing in  Daily  Mail  library  reading 
about  Amy  Johnson.  What  a  fine  woman 
Amy  was!  Seems  she  was  the  first  wo- 
man engineer  as  well  as  an  outstanding 
flyer.  Beautiful  letter  from  Mrs.  John- 
son (Amy's  mother)  asking  me  to  visit 
them  and  saying  how  glad  they  are  that 
I  am  the  one  to  portray  their  "dear 
daughter."  Heard  my  first  alert.  So  as- 
tonished I  could  not  believe  it!  A  most 
peculiar  sensation! 

September  17,  1941  .  .  .  An  alert  and  a 

I     I     I      I  I 


FLYNN  IS  FOUND  OUT! 

His  good  points 
his  bad  points 
oil  discovered  in  this  pene- 
trating analysis  of  Errol  Flynn 

A  story  that  will  cause 
talk! 

Watch  for  it 
in 

PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE  MIRROR 
I     I     I     I  I 


few  planes  and  gunfire.  Like  everyone 
else,  my  greatest  impulse  was  to  watch 
what  might  happen,  not  to  hide.  Really 
couldn't  see  much,  though. 

September  19,  1941  .  .  .  Rehearsed  for 
a  soldier's  benefit  show  at  Streatham. 
Eerie  feeling  driving  down  in  blackout. 
No  excitement  or  people  outside.  Then, 
in  the  hall,  about  3,000  dancing  in  the 
brilliant  lights.  Many  girls  as  well  as 
boys  in  uniform. 

September  20,  1941  .  .  .  Portsmouth  for 
opening  of  fete  in  aid  of  Tank  Week. 
Lunched  at  the  Army  Mess — first  woman 
ever  allowed  across  the  threshold!  Forty 
thousand  people  turned  out  for  a  great 
show.  Portsmouth  is  devastated  and  I 
heard  many  terrible  tales  of  tragedy. 
It  is  interesting  and  yet  pathetic  to  see 
women  shopping  amidst  wreckage.  After 
all,  raids  happen  here  almost  every  day. 
Shopkeepers  have  put  up  signs  amidst 
ruins,  "Removed  to  " 

September  21,  1941  .  .  .  This  has  been 
the  saddest  day  of  my  life.  I  visited  one 
of  our  hospitals  for  plastic  surgery.  Only 
patients  so  disfigured  they  have  been 
given  up  elsewhere  as  hopeless  are  taken 
there.  Never  have  I  seen  any  sight  so 
heartbreaking.    And  yet  these  patients 


were  so  cheerful,  with  their  poor  twisted 
and  burned  faces  and  expressionless  eyes. 
Some  were  bomb  victims,  children  among 
them.  Others  were  R.A.F.  boys  of  va- 
rious nationalities,  some  of  those  glorious 
"few"  to  whom  "so  many  owe  so  much  " 
But  who  will  never  fly  again.  .  .  . 

I  was  one  of  a  troupe  of  entertamers 
sent  to  bring  a  bit  of  diversion  to  their 
sad  existence.  I  sang  "Alice  Blue  Gown" 
and  "Tea  For  Two."  I  don't  know  how  I 
ever  kept  down  the  lump  in  my  throat, 
yet  I  knew  that  this  was  the  least  I  could 
do — to  honor  their  courage  with  the  best 
that  I  had  to  give. 

One  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  boys  was 
a  famous  ace  who  flew  at  Dunkirk  and 
was  shot  down,  and  terribly  burned.  He 
had  been  in  this  hospital  ever  since  and 
must  stay  there,  he  told  us,  for  another 
three  years.  The  doctor  in  charge  is 
quite  literally  making  him  a  new  face. 
Already  there  have  been  several  opera- 
tions and  many  more  are  to  come.  Yet 
he  was  the  most  cheerful  of  all! 

"I  shall  be  quite  all  right  in  the  end,'' 
he  told  me.  "Of  course,  the  face  I  shall 
have  eventually  won't  be  the  one  I  had 
before,  but  that  is  all  right." 

Five  years  of  torture  and  suffering. 
A  face  not  his  own  .  .  .  And  we  complain 
about  such  things  as  a  monotonous  diet 
and  high  taxes! 

SEPTEMBER  24,  1941  .  .  .  Spent  the  day 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  in  Hull 
They  were  magnificent.  Mrs.  Johnsor 
wants  to  lend  me  Amy's  clothes  and  the 
ring  she  wore  on  all  of  her  flights — bu: 
the  last  one.  As  I  left,  she  kissed  me  and 
said,  "My  dear,  you  will  make  a  lovely 
Amy." 

October  2,  1941  .  .  .  Broadcast  a  short- 
wave program,  a  tribute  to  Edith  Cavell. 
Down  to  Denham  Studios  later  and  saw- 
Richard  Greene.  C'They  Flew  Alone" 
was  filmed  at  Denham  Studios,  twenty 
miles  out  of  London,  headquarters  of 
RKO-Radio  British  Prodnctions,  Ltd.) 
He  is  making  a  picture  there,  on  leave 
from  the  Army.  He  is  looking  so  fit 
and  seemed  so  contented  with  his  lot, 
different  though  it  may  be  from  the 
career  he  was  enjoying  in  HoDywood. 
Richard's  leave  to  make  a  picture  is  in 
accordance  with  a  custom  well-estab- 
lished by  now  with  regard  to  British 
actors  of  combat  Army  age.  They  fight 
for  a  while;  then,  because  they  are  able 
to  give  pleasure  to  thousands,  they  are 
called  to  appear  in  a  picture.  Laurence 
Olivier,  Rex  Harrison,  Robert  Newton. 
Leslie  Fenton,  David  Niven — many  others 
have  done  the  same  thing.  I  heard  re- 
cently, though,  that  Larry  Olivier  has 
refused  to  leave  the  service  any  more; 
that  he  prefers  to  fight  without  interrup- 
tion for  the  "duration." 

October  5,  1941  .  .  .  Blackpool.  Re- 
hearsal this  morning  for  an  entertain- 
ment some  of  us  are  to  give  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  stationed 
here,  then  presented  the  show  this  after- 
noon. Vivien  Leigh  and  Laurence  Olivier 
among  the  entertainers.  Vivien  looked  sa 
lovely,  though  she  insisted  her  frock  was 
quite  old  and,  of  course,  her  stockincs 
were  cotton.  She  is  a  magnificent  hit  in 
the  provinces  in  the  play,  "The  Doctor  s 
Dilemma."  and  later  will  open  in  London. 
I  did  "Alice  Blue  Gown"  again  and  the 
last  scene  from  "Victoria."  Our  show 
raised  50.000  pounds,  I  am  sure  an  al'.- 
time  record! 

October  22.  1941  .  .  .  Started  work  on 
"They  Flew  Alone"  today. 

November  1,  1941  .  .  .  After  working 
went  up  to  town  (London)  for  a  run- 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  miwio« 


Let  Dura-Gloss  have  the  job!  While  your 
hands  are  busy  with  war-work  and  extra 
tasks  of  all  kinds,  let  Dura-Gloss  keep  your 
nails  bright  and  shining.  It'll  stay  right 
on  the  job  — no  polish  wears  longer  (there's 
a  special  ingredient*  in  Dura-Gloss  to  make 
it  stay  on).  So  keep  your  nails  pretty 
-protect  them.  You'll  find  lovely  colors  of 
Dura-Gloss  nail  polish  at  10^  counters-,  each 
at  the  pleasant  price  of  lOf  Get  'em  today! 

*7he  special  ingredient  is  Chrystallyne, 
a  pure  and  perfect  resin. 
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Anna  Neagle  and  Rob- 
ert Newfon  as  Amy  and 
Jim  Mollison  in  "They 
Flew  Alone,"  the  pic- 
ture that  took  Miss 
Neagle  to  England, 
thereby  giving  Photo- 
play-Movie Mirror 
the  stirring  story 
presented  on  page  44 


through  of  tomorrow's  broadcast  (a  BBC 
program).  Biggest  raid  I've  experienced 
— and  it  was  nothing.  Apparently  a  few 
bombs  were  dropped  and  six  planes 
brought  down.  Robert  Newton,  straight 
from  Russia  where  he  has  been  in  his 
minesweeper  (he  is  an  able-bodied  sea- 
man) came  to  see  us.  We  hope  he'll  play 
Jim  Mollison. 

To  return  to  the  raid  ...  I  must  con- 
fess when  it  came  I  rather  hesitated 
during  the  rehearsal  expecting,  I  guess, 
everyone  to  run  for  a  bomb  shelter.  But 
since  no  one  paid  the  least  bit  of  atten- 
tion to  it,  I  tried  to  follow  suit  .  .  .  blush- 
ing a  bit  at  my  original  qualms. 

November  5,  1941  .  .  .  Newton  is  to  play 
Mollison  and  I  am  so  glad!  Saw  David 
Niven  at  the  studios  today.  He  is  a 
major  in  the  Commandos,  and  was  so 
handsome  and  cheerful!  An  ideal  Com- 
mando, I  think.  Told  us  such  amusing 
stories  about  himself  and  his  men — al- 
ways the  laugh  on  himself.  He  was  wait- 
ing on  the  cliffs  of  Dover  to  go  over  to 
France  the  day  France  fell.  He  is  work- 
ing in  a  picture  concerning  the  Spitfire 
{England's  famous  fighter  plane). 

NOVEMBER  11,  1941  .  .  .  Work  as 
usual,  but  I  couldn't  keep  from 
thinking  that  on  this  day,  twenty-three 
years  ago,  the  world  thought  it  was 
forever  "safe  for  democracy."  But  I 
know,  too,  that  everyone  in  Britain  who 
has  worked,  fought  and  suffered  in  this, 
another  war  for  the  same  ideal,  believes 
that  this  time,  when  the  guns  cease  fir- 
ing and  the  bombs  stop  dropping,  this 
goal  will  have  been  achieved.  How  won- 
derful are  faith  and  hope! 

DECEMBER  7,  1941.  .  .  .  Pearl  Harbor 
bombed  by  the  Japanese!  What  enor- 
mous new  vistas  thus  open  up!  The 
United  States  are  now  at  war  and  will 
fight  side  by  side  with  us.  I  thank  God, 
that  since  this  had  to  be,  the  atmosphere 
was  clarified  and  that  they  have  not  been 
drawn  into  the  fray  because  of  Europe, 
but  for  their  own  protection. 

December  11,  1941  .  .  .  Hitler  and  some 
of  his  satellites  also  have  declared  war 
on  the  United  States!  Somehow,  I  mar- 
veled at  this  news.  They  are  a  great 
people,  my  American  friends,  and  I 
wonder  if  Hitler  and  Hirohito  can  real- 
ize what  they  have  done  in  arousing 
them.  As  one  of  the  grips  at  the  studio 
remarked,  "Those  Germans  and  Japs  will 
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wish  they  had  never  been  born!"  And 
so,  this  becomes  a  "total  war,"  indeed. 

December  25,  1941  .  .  .  Spent  the  day 
at  home,  quietly.  This  is  scarcely  a  year 
for  celebrating.  Also,  of  course,  there 
isn't  much  with  which  to  celebrate. 

January  3,  1942  .  .  .  Finished  "They 
Flew  Alone"  today  and  was  overwhelm- 
ingly glad  and  relieved.  I  hope  it  is 
worthy  of  the  girl  whose  courage  and 
vision  it  describes.  Received  lovely 
Christmas  parcel  containing  cheese,  lem- 
ons and  dried  apricots.  Made  latter  into 
jam,  unknown  here  these  days. 

January  28,  1942  .  .  .  We  had  down  a 
couple  of  A.T.S.  and  W.A.A.F.  girls  to 
make  an  added  scene  for  the  picture. 
They  were  magnificent — so  pretty,  and 
gay  and  confident.  Seeing  them  and  talk- 
ing to  them,  learning  how  capable  they 
are  in  their  jobs,  I  wondered  how  British 
women  will  ever  go  back  to  the  restricted 
lives  they  lived  before  the  war. 

February  1,  1942  .  .  .  Well,  I  saw  the 
completed  film  of  "They  Flew  Alone" 
today.  To  me,  it  seemed  good.  Yet  per- 
haps I  am  "prejudiced!"  Cinema-goers 
will  have  to  l>e  the  final  judges.  .  .  .  Also, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  must  see  and 
approve  it.  That  will  be  a  dramatic  and 
a  portentous  hour,  since,  if  they  do  not 
like  it,  H.W.  has  given  his  word  not  to 
release  it. 

MARCH  18,  1942  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 
moving  incidents  of  my  life  took 
place  today,  when  H.W.  and  I  showed 
"They  Flew  Alone"  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnson.  The  four  of  us  saw  it  together. 
No  others  were  present.  When  it  was 
over  and  the  lights  flashed  on  in  the  little 
projection  room,  no  one  spoke.  I  was 
trembling,  desperately  anxious  to  know 
their  verdict. 

Finally,  Mr.  Johnson  turned  to  his  wife. 
"Perhaps  we  had  better  return  to  our 
hotel,"  he  said.  So  we  all  got  into  a  taxi 
and  made  the  brief  drive  almost  in  si- 
lence. Once  at  our  destination,  Mr.  John- 
son said,  "May  I  speak  privately  to  my 
wife?" 

We  agreed,  of  course,  but  the  following 
interval  was  an  age  long.  Apparently, 
they  hadn't  liked  the  picture!  At  last, 
however,  they  returned  and  Mr.  Johnson 
came  directly  to  me  and  shook  my  hand. 

"Thank  you  for  giving  us  Amy  back 
again,"  he  said.  .  .  .  Then  Mrs.  Johnson 
put  her  arms  around  me  and  Mr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Wilcox  shook  hands  and  I 


guess  we  all  cried  a  bit.  And  now,  I 
know  that  I  have  made  two  friends 
for  life.  .  .  . 

March  21,  1942  ...  A  thrilling  expe- 
rience today.  As  H.W.  and  I  were  leav- 
ing the  studio  after  conference,  at  a 
near-by  crossroads  we  came  upon  a 
battalion  of  soldiers.  They  were  lost, 
apparently,  and  small  wonder,  since  there 
are  now  no  signposts  or  road  directions 
throughout  all  England — this  because  of 
the  possible  invasion.  A  group  of  officers 
was  worriedly  perusing  a  map  and  the 
men  were  drawn  up  in  the  background, 
looking  worried,  too. 

Our  cab  driver  stopped  our  car  and  we 
gave  them  directions  as  best  we  could. 
I  don't  suppose  they  knew  who  we  were 
and  that  doesn't  matter.  We  knew  who 
they  were,  and  I  wanted  to  salute  them; 
to  say  I  was  proud  and  grateful  to  have 
them  here! 

You  see,  they  were  American  soldiers! 

March  31,1942  ..  .  Trade  show  of  "They 
Flew  Alone."  It  went  over  terrifically. 
Jacqueline  Cochran  (who  is  with  the 
Women's  Air  Transport  Auxiliary  Ser- 
vice in  Britain)  sat  next  to  me  and  found 
it  the  first  aviation  film  about  which  she 
had  no  criticism  to  offer. 

April  8,  1942  .  .  .  Boarded  ship  today 
for  America.  This  is  a  Polish  troopship 
headed  for — we  don't  know  what  Ajner- 
ican  or  Canadian  port. 

April  9,  1942  ..  .  Sailed  tonight  after 
si>ending  all  day  on  board.  Ship  com- 
pletely darkened,  a  ghost  ship  literzdly 
feeling  its  way  through  the  blackness. 
I  cannot  tell  how  many  are  in  our  con- 
voy, but  one  ship,  I  am  told,  is  carrying 
1,000  prisoners  of  war  to  Canada. 

April  10,  1942  .  .  .  Lifeboat  drill  today 
in  the  bitter  cold — too  realistic  for  com- 
fort. We  must  wear  our  preservers  con- 
tinuously and  must  not  undress  at  night. 
Blackout  every  night,  of  course,  and  the 
sea  looks  pretty  grim!  .  .  .  Oh,  my!  Just 
as  I  wrote,  came  a  dull,  ominous  roar.  I 
rushed  into  the  passageway  ...  to  learn 
depth  charges  had  been  droppedl  Wtiich 
must  mean  submarine  is  near.  There 
is  a  strange  fascination  at  contemplation 
of  the  fact  that  death  might  come  at  any 
moment.  I  find  myself  inclined  to  view 
my  own  reactions  with  a  curious  detach- 
ment. To  wonder  if  I  shall  scream  and 
prove  cowardly  if  catastrophe  does  come 
I  hope  I  shall  not.  I  must  confess,  though, 
that  death  in  the  freezing  waters  of  the 
North  Atlantic  seems  much  more  horrible 
than  decently  in  bed.  .  .  . 

APR7L  13,  1942  ...  A  ship's  concert 
for  the  officers  today,  in  which  I  took 
part.   A  most  appreciative  audience.  As 
the  days  go  by,  I  find  myself  becoming  | 
accustomed  to  the  presence  of  danger. 

April  18,  1942  .  .  .  Arrived  in  (cen- 
sored). I  can  scarcely  believe  this  voyage 
is  over  and  we  are  safely  here!  Yet  now. 
as  I  look  back,  it  has  been  something  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  for  a  great  deal— 
this,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  l)e- 
cause  it  has  made  me  understand  and 
appreciate  the  simple  courage  of  those 
United  Nations  seamen  to  whom  voyages 
like  ours — and  worse — are  daily  fare.  .  . 

April  19,  1942  .  .  .  Left  Canada  by  tra'.n 
tonight  for  New  York,  dining  shortly 
after  we  pulled  out.  The  food  is  revoltirg 
— there  is  so  much! 

And   so   ends   my   English   diary.  I 
wish  it  contained  more  of  my  impressior.s 
and  adventures.  As  it  is.  however,  it  w  '.1 
serve  always  to  remind  me  of  the  stran  - 
est  and  yet  the  most  satisfactory  per: 
in  my  life  to  date.   I  suppose  it  is  o 
of  "silver  linings"  to  the  cloud  of  w.>r, 
that  it  strips  life  of  superficialities  and 
teaches  appreciation  of  fundamentals. 
The  End. 


PHOTOPL.w  cojiibiiicd  with  movie  MHWOt 


Girls  witj^sweet  fragrant  skin  win  out. 

RitaHayworth 


"I  always  use  my  complexion  soap — gentle, 
white  Lux  Toilet  Soap,  for  my  daily  beauty 
bath,  too,"  says  this  charming  star.  "A  de- 
lightful way  to  protect  daintiness!"  You  will 
find  Lux  Toilet  Soap's  creamy  ACTIVE  lather 
gently  carries  away  every  trace  of  dust  and 
dirt,  leaves  skin  really  fresh.  You'll  love  the 
way  it  caresses  your  skin,  leaves  it  fragrant 
with  a  delicate  perfume  that  clings. 


RITA  HAVWORTH 

IS  right!  a  daily 
Lux  Soap  beauty 

BATH  PROTECTS 
PAINTINESS,  LEAVES 
SKIN  DELICATELY 
PERFUMED,  TOO  ! 


//Jr 

y/;e  soap 
T^a/- /eai/es 

^  out  of  10  Screen  Stars  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap  1 
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How  to  Get  the  Job  You  Want 


(Contimted  jrovi  page  41)  work,  with 
precision  tools,  power  machines,  in  any  of 
the  jobs  which  a  complete  extrovert 
would  find  monotonous.  And  remember, 
you  can  make  excellent  salaries  in  this 
work  now!  Dressmaking,  power  machine 
sewing  and  cooking  might  be  fields  for 
you,  too. 

If  you  are  the  "mental"  type,  follow 
your  aptitudes  or  interests,  but  remember 
that  you  should  work  at  something  in 
which  you  are  largely  independent  of 
others.  (We  don't  mean  that  you  are 
unco-operative.  Rather,  that  you  work 
best  by  yourself,  on  your  own  particular 
tasks.)  What  about  filing,  bookkeeping, 
map  reading  and  topography;  business 
machine  work  on  calculators,  comptom- 
eters, billing  and  duplicating  machines, 
or  typing;  PBX  operator;  research  work? 

B. 

Are  you  trying  to  be  a  nurse,  social 
service  worker,  actress,  confidential  secre- 
tary, saleswoman  or  teacher?  If  you  are, 
you  have  not  chosen  the  vocation  for 
which  you  are  best  suited.  You  could  do 
better  at  work  in  which  you  are  indepen- 
dent of  other  people,  not  dealing  entirely 
with  the  public  at  large,  but  you  do  get 
along  more  easily  with  people  than  those 
in  Group  A. 

There  are  many  vocations  in  which  you 
may  excel.  First,  decide  whether  your 
skill  is  manual  or  mental,  and  what  your 
particular  talents  are.  You  can  do  any  of 
the  jobs  mentioned  above  in  "A."  Or 
are  you  interested  in  commercial  art,  mu- 
sic, photography,  library  work,  the  exact 
sciences,  stenography,  home  economics, 
accounting?  Or  would  you  like  to  be  a 
beautician,  waitress  or  cashier? 

You  can  do  very  well  indeed  in  your 
work,  but  remember  that  you'll  do  your 
best  in  something  not  dependent  on 
others.  Develop  your  talents  and,  if  you 
are  at  all  mechanical  and  have  physical 
endurance,  you'd  be  a  whiz  in  defense 
production  work! 

c. 

People  like  you  and  they  should!  Your 
personality  is  well-balanced  and  you  get 
along  well  with  other  people.  You  are 
generally  in  harmony  with  your  sur- 
roundings and  you  can  succeed  in  any 
work  for  which  you  have  a  special  apti- 
tude or  interest,  but  be  honest  with  your- 
self and  select  it  carefully.  Don't  just 
imagine  you'd  like  some  particular  field. 
Analyze  your  particular  capabilities. 

Your  personality  permits  your  choosing 
a  job  in  which  you  work  with  other  peo- 
ple, or  one  in  which  you  can  work  inde- 
pendently.  It'.s  up  to  you  to  decide. 

You  might  prefer  doing  the  work  men- 
tioned in  "A"  or  "B"  above,  but  you  can 
also  be  successful  as  a  nurse,  saleswoman, 
private  secretary,  receptionist  or  hostess, 
teacher,  physical  education  instructor, 
governess.  You  might  prefer  banking, 
languages,  costume  design. 

Don't  overlook  any  manual,  mathemat- 
ical or  scientific  skill  you  may  have.  War 
industries  need  people  like  you  who  can 
work  with  others  and  also  be  efficient! 

D. 

Are  you  a  filing  clerk,  business  machine 
operator,  typist?  If  you  are,  you  could 
choose  a  more  suitable  profession!  Repe- 
titious, routine  work  probably  irks  you 
and  you  waste  your  talents  in  it.  You  get 
along  so  well  with  people  that  you  should 
definitely  work  at  something  which  af- 
fords contact  with  other  people.  You 
demand  variety  and  contact  with  the 
public  affords  that. 


You  have  wide  interests,  are  friendly 
and  resourceful,  so  that  you  can  do  any 
of  the  jobs  mentioned  in  "A,"  "B"  or 
"C"  if  you  really  want  to.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  would  be  happier  in  work 
wiiich  is  not  monotonous. 

Depending  on  your  special  aptitudes, 
you  could  be  an  excellent  saleswoman, 
nurse,  airplane  stewardess,  receptionist, 
hostess  or  personal  secretary.  Or,  you 
might  do  well  in  social  service  work, 
newspaper  reporting,  advertising,  all 
types  of  office  work,  teaching,  law,  per- 
sonnel work,  commercial  photography, 
modeling,  public  speaking,  radio — well, 
mostly  anything.  If  you  are  manually 
dextrous  or  have  mechanical  ability,  you 
should  certainly  do  well  in  a  war  produc- 
tion plant;  you  might  eventually  direct 
the   work   of   others   because   of  your 


Margie  Hart,  who  steps  out  glamor- 
ously  for  a  first-time  Hollywood 
appearance  in  "Lure  Of  The  Islands" 

ability  to  get  along  with  people. 

You,  in  this  group,  might  be  actresses, 
if  you  have  the  talent.  Unlesa  you  are  in 
this  group,  you'd  better  give  up  the  idea, 
because  an  actress  must  have  this  type 
of  personality.  (Don't  point  an  accusing 
finger  and  say  "What  about  Garbo?"  She 
is  one  in  a  million,  and  that's  another 
story.)  An  actress  should  be  intensely 
interested  in  people,  able  to  understand 
them  and  the  possessor  of  a  personality 
which  appeals  to  others.  She  must  be 
able  to  get  along  with  writers,  directors, 
other  actors,  stagehands,  prop  men, 
make-up  artists,  interviewers,  camera- 
men and  the  public.  It  isn't  so  easy! 

A  word  of  caution  to  you  in  group  "D." 
Your  type  is  often  so  interested  in  so 
many  things  that  it  is  difficult  for  you  to 
settle  down  to  one;  you  keep  flitting  from 
one  thing  to  another  because  of  your  in- 


tense love  of  change.  So  before  you  de- 
cide on  your  career  (and  yours  can  be  a 
career — not  just  a  job)  think  well!  Study 
your  special  talents,  choose  the  work  in 
which  you  can  be  most  v^ejul  and  then 
stick  to  it! 

NOW  for  Frances  Dee's  scoring  on  our 
test  and  what  it  indicates.  First,  let 
us  repeat  she  took  the  test  cold,  with  no 
indication  of  what  it  was  for,  what  the 
results  would  prove  or  what  our  scoring 
system  was.    Her  score  was  96! 

Frances  was  selected  for  the  lead  in 
"Name,  Age  And  Occupation"  after  many 
unknowns  were  tested  for  the  role  and 
just  as  many  well-known  Hollywood 
actresses  had  been  considered.  Lorentz 
decided  that  she,  in  real  life  the  wife  of 
Joel  McCrea  and  mother  of  two  young 
sons,  was  ideal  to  portray  the  girl  in  the 
picture. 

Her  answers  to  our  test  prove  that  she 
is  just  as  ideal,  emotionally,  as  an  actress. 
In  addition  to  her  ability,  her  personality 
proves  that  acting  is  the  perfect  profes- 
sion for  her. 

Her  test  answers,  on  many  of  which  she 
gave  us  interesting  comment,  prove  that 
Frances  is  friendly,  considerate  of  other 
people,  well-balanced  in  her  interests. 
She  is  charming  and  gracious,  but  seri- 
ous about  her  work;  keenly  interested  in 
what's  going  on  in  the  world,  she  reads 
widely,  but  also  enjoys  fim.  She  is,  in  the 
main,  an  extrovert,  but  confesses  she  is 
not  the  Life-of-the-Party  type. 

In  Quiz  I  her  only  "no"  answer  was 
on  question  18.  She  said,  "I'm  not  sufiB- 
ciently  impulsive  to  make  decisions  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment." 

Frances  says  she  keeps  her  feelings  to 
herself  when  things  go  wrong  and  adds 
wisely,  "Troubles  only  bore  other  people." 
She  tries  to  extend  kindness  to  new 
actors,  remembering  how  much  it  meant 
to  her  when  she  was  beginning  her  career. 
She  will  accept  responsibilities  gladly  and 
follow  through  to  the  limit  of  her  cap- 
abilities. She  loves  picnics  and  parties, 
but  prefers  smaller  parties  to  the  "huge" 
variety  sometimes  given  in  Hollywood. 

SHE  keeps  her  own  promises,  so  justifi- 
ably is  annoyed  if  other  people  fail  to 
keep  theirs.  She  is  active  in  First  Aid 
classes  and  other  Red  Cross  work.  She 
listens  to  all  well-meant  advice  and  does 
her  best  to  follow  any  she  considers 
sound.  She  likes  to  entertain  in  her  own 
home,  meets  people  easily  and  has  no 
trouble  remembering  names  because  she 
has  schooled  herself  on  that  impwrtcint 
point.  She  admits  she  has  some  moody 
moments  but  "can't  remember  having  any 
of  serious  proportions"  and  has  never 
suffered  from  the  delusion  of  a  "con- 
spiracy of  unkindness." 

Miss  Dee's  only  "yes"  answer  in  Quiz 
II  was  on  question  19,  in  which  she  said, 
"I'm  not  the  life  of  the  party."  But  she 
is  a  gracious  hostess  and  her  own  parties 
never  bog  down.  She  said  emphatically 
on  question  18,  "Discourtesy  is  never 
justifiable  whatever  the  provocation," 
on  which  the  psychologists  agree  with 
her;  and  on  number  13  she  amended  her 
"no"  by  saying,  "Of  course  I  lose  my 
temper  sometimes,  but  not  quickly  and 
frequently,"  which  was  what  we  asked. 

No  single  question  in  our  test  is  all- 
important,  but  the  answers  to  the  sum 
total  indicate  emotional  types  and  per- 
sonality. And  remember — it  is  just  an 
indication. 

You  have  the  stuff;  choose  your  work 
wisely,  do  your  best  and  you  can't  help 
but  be  a  success! 

The  End 
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WITH  NAILS  IN  THE  NEW 


The  HAND  that  drives  a  truck,  carries  a  textbook,  roils  a  bandage, 
rocks  the  cradle!  Let's  keep  it  gay,  let's  keep  it  feminine  in  the 
new  Cutex  YOUNG  RED!  A  red  badge  of  courage  for  every, 
finger  tip  ...  a  touch  of  cheery,  chin-up  color  with  neutral  suits 
and  dresses.  Get  a  bottle  today  and  meet  your  new  world  with 
new  charm — and  the  old  femininity!  Only  I0<  (plus  tax). 


Northam  Worren,  ^4ew  York 


THE  WORLD'S   LARGEST  SELLING   NAIL  POLISH 


Bombardier's  Bride 


{Continued  jrom  page  34)  assistant  movie 
director,  and  the  widespread  publicity 
given  her  divorce  had  left  their  mark.  So 
also  had  her  long  and  much-discussed 
engagement  to  John  Barry,  young  Victor- 
ville  editor.  This,  too,  had  ended  in  a 
break-up.  No  wonder  she  shied  away 
from  speaking  of  the  new  and  biggest  ro- 
mance of  her  life.  Instead,  she  hid  behind 
generalities. 

"It  isn't  that  I'm  bitter  or  disillusio.ned 
about  love,"  she  said  earnestly.  "I  want 
love  and  a  happy  marriage  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  Some  girls 
say  they  love  their  careers.  I  say  I  like 
mine.  I've  worked  hard  for  it,  fought  to 
get  where  I  am.  But  with  me  acting  is 
only  a  business.  A  career  would  mean 
little  to  me  without  love.    Real  love. 

"But  it's  easy  to  be  mistaken  about  love. 
Only  when  that  big  love  comes  along  and 
hits  you  a  tremendous  wallop  over  the 
head  do  you  realize  what  a  counterfeit 
the  other  so-called  love  really  was. 

"And  when  that  big  love  does  come 
along,  do  the  sensible  thing.  Get  mar- 
ried! You're  missing  the  whole  mean- 
mg  of  life  if  you  don't.  .  .  ." 

Pat's  earnest  face  suddenly  broke  mto 
a  grin.  "And  I  said  I  wasn't  going  to 
talk  about  love!  We  can't  get  away  from 
it,  can  we?" 

At  this  moment  a  call  came  through. 
It  was  Lieutenant  Joe  Howard,  and 
how  could  he  storm  the  Paramount  gates 


to  see  his  lady  fair?  Instantly  Pat's  care- 
fully constructed  defenses  were  thrown 
to  the  winds.  She  was  just  a  girl,  terribly 
happy,  terribly  thrilled  over  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  her  beau. 

"Joe  and  I  have  fun  together,"  she 
chattered.  "He's  young.  Only  a  couple 
of  years  older  than  I  am.  He's  Irish,  too 
He  comes  from  a  large  family  like  I  do 
He  has  six  brothers  and  sisters.  Like 
me,  he  has  a  passion  for  good  music. 
Loves  to  listen  to  symphony  records  by 
the  hour.  He  doesn't  care  a  hoot  about 
night  clubs.    We  both  love  the  outdoors. 

"Like  all  other  young  men,  Joe  changed 
his  plans  when  war  threatened.  He'd  had 
two  years  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  when  he  joined  the  Army." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Lieu- 
tenant Howard  came  into  the  room. 

In  spite  of  his  uniform,  the  lieutenant 
looked  young  and  boyish.  He  stood,  mili- 
tary fashion,  with  his  cap  on  his  bent 
arm,  held  close  to  his  side.  His  curly 
hair  and  desert  tan  were  almost  as 
brown  as  his  leather  belt. 

Their  casual  "hello"  belied  the  quick 
warmth  in  their  glances. 

It  was  obvious  what  Pat  had  meant 
when  she  said,  "Joe  is  quiet  and  re- 
served." As  we  walked  over  to  the  set, 
he  paid  little  attention  to  the  scene  being 
enacted  before  him.  Instead  of  watching 
the  dance  hall  girls,  miners  and  gamblers, 
closing  in  on  the  fight  between  Greorge 


Brent  and  Bruce  Cabot,  he  kept  his  eyes 

on  Pat. 

For  Joe  had  come  on  something  far 
more  important  than  watching  a  fight 
scene.  He  had  found  a  honeymoon  cottage 
and  had  driven  in  to  tell  Pat  that  they 
would  not  have  to  rent  a  bungalow  at 
Yucca  Loma.  Much  as  both  of  them  loved 
this  desert  resort  where  they  first  met 
and  where  Pat  for  the  past  three  years 
had  spent  her  vacations,  it  was  natural 
that  they  wanted  a  house  to  themselves. 

With  the  completion  of  "Silver  Queen'' 
Pat  hurried  home  to  the  comfortably 
rambling  Lane  house  to  pack.  'I  don't 
want  any  fuss  made  over  my  marriage," 
she  told  her  mother  when  Mrs.  Lane  re- 
minded her  of  her  promise  that  if  she 
ever  married  again  the  ceremony  would 
be  performed  there.  "I'm  going  to  Ne- 
vada only  because  in  that  state  there  is 
no  three-day  wait  after  the  license  is 
issued.  I  can't  go  through  all  the  publicity 
and  interviews  that  an  actress  is  faced 
with  during  that  time." 

|-|  ASTILY  she  packed  the  bright  silk 
'  '  shirts,  khaki  skirts,  high  boots  and 
sombreros  that  she  always  wore  on  the 
desert;  the  slacks,  gay  little  pinafores  and 
few  afternoon  dresses  which  comprised 
her  simple  wardrobe.  Her  only  purchases 
were  the  powder  blue  dress  and  hat  in 
which  she  was  married. 

Then  followed  her  books,  radio  and  a 
few  cherished  possessions.  "I'm  not  even 
taking  Muffett,"  she  said  to  her  mother. 
"Joe  and  I  want  a  dog,  instead  of  a  cat 
on  the  desert." 

As  she  gave  her  mother  a  farewell 
embrace,  she  said,  "I  have  no  idea  when 
I'll  be  coming  back  to  Hollywood.  We 
hope  that  Joe's  work  as  bombardier  in- 
structor will  keep  him  in  California.  But 
if  he's  ordered  to  another  frying  field,  I'll 
go  with  him." 

This  from  the  girl  who  a  few  short 
months  ago  so  stoutly  maintained  that 
she'd  never  marry  a  man  who  was  going 
oft  to  war!  "Separations  are  no  good," 
she  had  said  at  that  time.  "With  the 
husband  away  in  the  Army  or  Navy, 
esi>ecially  if  he  weren't  in  pictures,  the 
marriage  wouldn't  have  a  chance.     .  ." 

But  perhaps  the  little  Lane  is  even 
better  than  her  word.  With  Joe's  special 
work,  it  is  doubtful  that  he  wiU  be 
ordered  into  a  combat  zone.  But  if  her 
man  is  sent  away  to  war,  she  proposes 
to  go  with  him — at  least  as  far  as  the 
authorities  will  permit.  And  if  picture 
commitments  call  her  back  to  Hollywood, 
she'll  leave  only  long  enough  to  fulfill 
them,  and  then  return  to  him. 

Meantime  Joe  and  his  bride  are  keeping 
house  in  seventh  heaven  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert.  While  he  is  over  at  the  flying 
field,  Pat  is  puttering  around  the  house, 
washing  her  hair  and  drying  it  in  the  sun. 
driving  into  the  village  to  do  her  market- 
ing. The  long  evenings  are  best  of  all 
Walking  or  driving  in  the  desert  moon- 
light. Planning  for  the  time  when  the 
war  will  be  over. 

Theirs  is  the  luxury  of  a  green  lawn  in 
front  of  their  little  home,  a  flower  garden 
in  back  and  all  around  the  golden  desert 
melting  into  the  blue  haze  of  the  distant 
mountains.  There  are  hardwood  floors 
spread  with  bright  Indian  rugs,  com- 
fortable Monterey  furniture,  a  gay  little 
kitchen  where,  wrote  Pat  to  her  mother, 
"Joe  burned  the  spaghetti  and  I  burned 
the  toast.  So  we  figure  we  are  over  our 
burning  stage." 

But  there's  another  stage  they  wont 
be  over  for  a  long  time — the  stage  of  each 
other.  Thf  End 


The  picture  you  see  at  the 
left  is  the  only  one  taken  of 
Pat  Lane's  new  husband,  Lt. 
Joe  Howard.  Photoplay-Movie 
Mirror's  cameraman,  Hymie 
Fink,  invaded  their  honeymoon 
house  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert,  asked  for  a  picture,  was 
shyly  turned  down  by  Lt. 
Howard.  After  an  hour's  fast 
talking,  the  bridegroom  broke 
down  and  consented  to  pose — 
providing  Hymie  stand  across 
the  road  and  he  be  allowed  to 
wear  his  cap  and  dark  glasses! 
So  here's  the  exclusive  result 
taken  on  the  steps  of  the  cot- 
tage Pat  and  Howard  rented 
for  their  honeymoon,  a  cute 
little  house  surrounded  by 
nothing  but  desert. 


Pat's  trousseau: 
khaki  breeches, 
silk  shirts,  cow- 
boy  boots 


Their  home:  Bright  chintzes,  In- 
dian rugs,  wicker  furniture — 
and  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror! 
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Speak  for  Yourself 

(Continued  jrom  page  6)  Jimmy  Cagney's 
.  .  click  of  the  heels  of  the  King's  Guards. 

Madeleine  Carroll's  ...  a  kitten  play- 
ing on  a  white  velvet  rug. 

Mickey  Rooney's  ...  a  quick  zoom  off 
a  springboard  into  the  ol'  swimmin'  hole. 

Mabel  Allen  Stoner, 
Muncie,  Ind. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
"Sit  Up  And  Take  Notice" 


INGS  ROW"  was  an  excellent  mo- 
tion picture.  Strangely  though,  many 
people  who  saw  it  were  keenly  disap- 
pointed. I  believe  the  reason  for  this  is 
simple  and  the  big  Hollywood  producers 
who  give  us  this  type  of  pictures  should 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Pictures  with  such  powerful  themes 
as  "Kings  Row"  are  just  too  morose  and 
depressing  to  the  average  movie-goer 
of  the  present  time.  Beset  with  their 
own  personal  sorrow  in  a  world  gone 
mad  with  war  and  bloodshed  they  have 
no  place  in  their  troubled  hearts  for 
more  scenes  of  misery  and  heartbreak. 

We  go  to  the  movies  primarily  for 
entertainment.  Most  of  us  want  to  laugh 
and  forget  our  woes  for  a  little  while. 
Can't  the  producers  give  us  more  of  this 
light  comedy  type  of  film  and  leave  out 
the  more  sombre  sort  like  "Kings  Row" 
.until  the  war  is  won? 

Stanley  Monroe, 
Weatherford,  Okla. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
Well,  Hollywood? 

A  NEWCOMER  has  loomed  invitingly 
"  from  the  distant  horizon;  a  silent  and 
ober  but  engaging  personality  by  the 
lame  of  Richard  Whorf.  This  big, 
trong,  rugged  combination  of  Weiss- 
nuller  and  Mature  (with  a  bit  of  the 
Juke  Ellington  genius  at  the  piano 
hrown  in)  literally  captivated  the 
eminine  hearts  with  his  Jigger  in  "Blues 
a  The  Night." 

According  to  the  files  he's  a  married 
lan  with  three  children — but  yet  Holly- 
'ood  and  his  fans  will  want  him  to  be 
aeir  puppet.  What  say  we  leave  this 
uy  alone,  huh?  None  of  the  fake  ro- 
lance  business  and  phony  stories. 

But  now  that  he's  made  his  debut,  don't 
irget  him,  Hollywood.  Give  him  a  few 
.ore  roles  to  sink  his  teeth  into  and  I'll 
;t  you'll  be  back  for  more.    But  above 

1,  let  him  live  his  own  life  as  he  sees 

Dolores  Passero, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
Lord  Cregar 

SRY  so  often  we  fans  are  treated  to 
a  brand-new  personality  in  a  grand 
[Irformance.   This  time  the  "something- 
WW-has-been-added"     comes     in  the 
ormous  form   of  Laird  Cregar,  who 
"llled  a  "steal"  play  in  "Rings  On  Her 
igers." 

This  combination  giant,  Frank  Mor- 
1  and  Charles  Laughton  rolled  into 
3  is  certainly  headed  for  bigger  things, 
fow  about  a  starring  role  tor  the  big 
ow?  With  the  right  picture  and  cast 
:  action  we  are  sure  that  Laird  will  not 
•  appoint  his  many  new  box-office 
ind-in-liners." 

■■ours  for  a  greater  screen  cast! 

Ralph  J.  Satterlee, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

S    EMBER.  1942 


AU  Washed  Up! 


Sorry,  you  just  missed  it!  ...  A  championship 
washing  contest  .  .  .  "Tattle-Tale"  Gray  versus 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  .  .  .  "Tattle-Tale"  was  tough  but  the 
Fels-Naptha  Treatment  softened  him  up  .  .  .  now 
he's  on  the  ropes  .  .  .  washed  up!  ^ 

How  about  a  private  exhibition,  right  in  your  own 
home.-*  Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  be  glad  to  oblige — any 
week — and  for  a  few  cents  you  can  have  a  tub-side  seat 
to  see  the  champion  perform. 

It's  a  sight  you  won't  forget.  To  watch 
Fels-Naptha  in  a  rough-and-tumble  with  grimy 
work  clothes.  To  see  how  skillful  it  is  with  delicate 
things.  To  compare  Fels-Naptha's  washing 
speed  with  ordinary  laundry  soaps. 

P.  S. — Make  your  arrangements 
through  your  grocer. 
Better  ask  him  about 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  now. 
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Before  you  choose 

your  tampon- 


Of  course,  you've  been  hearing  about 
internal  protection.  And,  being  mod- 
em, you've  made  up  your  mind  that 
you,  too,  will  enjoy  this  new  freedom 
and  comfort.  But,  when  you  choose 
your  tampon,  make  certain  you 
choose  the  most  modem,  improved 
tampon  I  Do  this  .  .  . 

...consider  Protection! 


For  real  protection,  absorption  must 
be  quick,  sure!  Meds,  with  their  ex- 
clusive "safety  center"  feature,  ab- 
sorb faster!  Meds,  made  of  finest, 
pure  cotton,  hold  more  than  300%  of 
their  weight  in  moisture! 

...make  sure  of  Comfort! 

Comfort  means  correct  fit!  Meds 
were  scientifically  designed  by  a 
woman's  doctor!  No  bulges,  pins, 
odor,  chafing!  And  —  each  Meds 
comes  in  an  individual  applicator  — 
quick  and  easy  to  use. 

...clieck  on  Value! 

Meds  cost  less  than  any  other  tampons 
in  individual  applicators!  For  protec- 
tion, comfort,  value — choose  MKDSI 

BOXOFIO  — aSf*     •     BOXOF  50  — 98(^ 


0 

Meds 


The  Modess  Tampon 


Romance  for  the  Lonely 


(Continued  from  page  33)  once  spoke  of 
this  impossible  situation  as  it  exists  for 
stars  in  Hollywood.  The  loneliness  of 
success — not  all  experience  it,  but  those 
who  do  know  the  deep  pain  of  it.  Friends 
say  Bette,  realizing  the  depth  of  the  love 
she  and  Arthur  Farnsworth  felt  for  each 
other  and  knowing  how  often  a  man  out- 
side the  profession  will  hesitate  to  declare 
his  love  to  a  top-notch  star,  made  the 
path  easy  for  Arthur  to  ask  her  to  marry 
him.  So  far  it's  been  a  grand  marriage, 
but,  of  course,  Bette  and  Arthur  are 
nearer  an  age. 

At  the  moment,  Hollywood  is  actually 
holding  its  breath  over  the  outcome  of 
the  Greer  Garson-Richard  Ney  romance. 
Young  Ney  has  never  stopped  asking 
Greer  to  marry  him  from  the  day  he 
first  met  her.  In  fact,  there  are  those 
who  say  they  are  already  married. 

"Wouldn't  you  think,"  someone  re- 
marked to  me  recently,  "a  woman  as 
beautiful  and  charming  and  fascinating  as 
Greer  Garson  would  have  innumerable 
suitors  swooning  at  her  feet?" 

What  suitors?  To  begin  with,  how  many 
handsome  eligibles  in  their  thirties  do 
you  know  with  the  charm,  bearing,  and 
position  befitting  that  of  a  famous  star? 
So  where  and  to  whom  will  such  a  star 
as  Greer  Garson  turn  for  the  love  every 
woman  needs,  if  not  to  the  man  at  hand 
who  loves  her? 

nOSALIND  RUSSELL  waited  quite  a 
few  years  for  that  mythical  husband 
we  had  all  visioned  for  her.  Tall,  hand- 
some, late  thirty-ish,  successful,  even 
famous  in  his  profession.  And  where  was 
he?  The  man  Rosalind  married  was  the 
agent  she'd  had  for  a  long  time,  a  younger 
man  successfully  started  on  a  promising 
career.  And  why?  Because  Rosalind  Rus- 
sell had  become  so  famous  a  star  the 
ordinary  businessman  could  no  more 
move  in  her  sphere  of  life  than  fly.  But 
Fred  Brisson,  who  worked  within  the 
aura  of  movies,  understood  the  problems 
of  a  great  star  and  was  ready  and  wait- 
ing. 

The  exciting  friendship  of  Ann  Sothern 
and  Robert  Sterling  is  another  case  in 
point.  The  truth  is,  Ann  is  older.  That 
is,  if  you  go  by  years.  But  Ann's  heart 
is  young.  There  isn't  a  better  sport  any- 
where than  Ann,  who  loves  to  fish,  to 
play  games,  to  laugh  with  friends.  Cer- 
tainly marriage  with  Roger  Pryor,  a 
man  her  own  age,  proved  a  failure. 
A  marriage  with  young  Robert  Sterling, 
who  lives  and  works  in,  and  jjossesses 
the  understanding  of,  the  profession, 
might  well  prove  more  successful. 

No  more  beautiful  woman  exists  than 
Madeleine  Carroll  and  yet  the  man  she 
married  was  tousled-haired  Stirling  Hay- 
den,  years  her  junior. 

Despite  all  the  handsome  and  success- 
ful men  in  the  world,  it  took  a  young 
Viking  to  climb  the  starry  pedestal,  de- 
clare his  love  and  have  it  welcomed 
eagerly. 

Here's  another  instance  with  a  differ- 
ent ending.  She,  our  Miss  X,  was  mar- 
ried and  a  star  when  she  met  him,  a 
man  younger,  charming,  witty,  ambitious. 
He  gave  her  all  the  fire  and  color  that 
her  conventional  home  lacked.  Because 
their  interests  were  mutual,  she  let  her- 
self fall  madly  in  love. 

Unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  she 
went  to  her  liusband  and  told  him  she 
wanted  a  divorce.  He  was  shocked,  des- 
perately hurt  but  game.  Promptly  he 
moved  out  of  the  house  to  give  her  a 
free  hand  with  the  divorce.  Blindly  she 
went  ahead  with  her  plans.    But  the 
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beautiful  home  which  had  been  the  cen 
ter  for  artistic  gatherings  became  almost 
deserted.   Friends  drifted  away.   So  did 
her  career. 

She  was  too  enamored  to  care  much. 
Besides,  the  star  of  the  man  on  whom 
she  had  pinned  her  heart  was  climbing 
fast;  he  was  being  hailed  on  all  sides 
as  a  coming  sensation.  She  was  counting 
on  him  to  carry  her  along. 

And  then  gradually  it  happened.  The 
aura  that  had  surrounded  her,  all  the 
magic  that  enchants  and  sets  apart, 
wrapped  itself  about  him,  shutting  her 
out — a  woman  no  longer  touched  by  the 
allure  of  stardom. 

It's  over  now.  She's  alone,  looking  and 
feeling  a  woman  whose  life  is  without 
meaning. 

Sometimes  stars  would  rather  endure 
the  loneliness  of  the  moment  than  risk 
disaster  later  on.  Take  Joan  Crawford, 
for  example,  for  whose  affections  Glenn 
Ford  campaigned  so  ardently. 

Joan  met  Glenn  when  a  writer  friend 
brought  him  to  her  house.  Ford  sat  there 
in  the  richly  appointed  living  room  car 
ried  away  by  the  magnetism  of  this 
woman  who,  to  him,  had  always  been  a 
vision  of  glamour  that  existed  only  on 
a  silver  screen.  On  her  side,  Joan  was 
charmed  by  his  slow  ingratiating  voice 
the  almost  naive  admiration  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Santa  Monica  lad  who,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  brought  up  just  a  stone's 
throw  from  Hollywood,  was  as  untouched 
by  it  as  if  he  had  been  born  and  bred 
at  River's  End. 

On  the  following  Sunday  it  was  Glenn 
who  was  invited  to  one  of  her  famed 
Sunday  soirees.  It  was  Glenn  who  drove 
her  down  to  the  beach  where  they 
watched  the  sea,  or  carried  her  off  to  a 
concert  or  a  tavern  in  the  hiUs. 

THEY  had  much  in  common.  Both  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  artisan  side  of 
their  profession.  In  the  private  projec- 
tion room  of  Joan's  home  three  of  them— 
Glenn  and  Joan  and  Chi'istina,  her  three 
year-old  adopted  daughter  who  adore 
Glenn — would  watch  while  Ford's  pic- 
tures were  run  off.  Afterw-ards  Joan 
would  give  him  the  benefit  of  her  shrewd 
constructive  criticism. 

Then  they  would  run  off  Joan's  pic- 
tures. No  comment  from  Glenn.  \vh 
considered  himself  not  qualified  to  speak. 
But  Christina — that  beguiling  little  imp 
— though  personally  flanked  by  Holly- 
wood's top  talent,  would  call  loud  and 
unabashed  for  her  favorite  movie  staj- 
Mickey  Mouse! 

Despite  these  gay  times,  Joan,  who  is  a 
woman  of  rare  perception,  looked  the 
situation  squarely  in  the  face  and  real- 
ized that  the  rocks  in  the  waters  ahead 
would  be  hard  and  sharp.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  fine  intelligence  and  rare  fresh- 
ness Ford  could  not  as  yet  match  the 
maturity,  either  emotional  or  mental,  of  a 
woman  of  her  experience.  Then  why  go 
on  until  one  of  them  was  hurt — badly? 
Quietly,  gently,  she  found  a  way  of  side- 
stepping his  next  eager  invitation.  Pres- 
ently he  was  not  being  included  on  hot 
Sunday  night  lists.  She  was  grooming 
him  to  walk  without  her.  It  would  be  .<o 
much  easier  later. 

Will  Joan  Crawford,  the  fans"  idea  of 
what  a  movie  star  should  really  be  like, 
have  to  go  empty-hearted,  as  far  as  a 
man's  lasting  love  is  concerned? 

Where  is  the  butcher,  the  baker,  tlie 
candlestick  maker  for  these  lonely  bai 
terrifically  successful  Hollywood  women 
way  up  there  on  their  pedestals? 
The  End 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  U'ifh  movie  mirkob 


arui 


Little  Miss  Dynamite 

(Continued  jrom  page  53)  She  must 
thank  him  for  the  panda.  She  must 
reassure  herself  that  he  loved  her;  by 
what  he  said  and  the  way  he  said  it. 

The  next  morning  Paramount  called 
early.  She  had  the  part.  She  was  to 
start  work  immediately. 

That  night  Veronica  and  Johnny  went 
^gain  to  the  little  hofbrau  house  and 
danced  to  the  Beer  Barrel  Polka  and 
drove  home  over  hills  soft  in  the  star- 
light. "I  only  hope,  Baby,"  Johnny  said, 
'that  this  won't  take  you  from  me." 

She  made  herself  comfortable  in  the 
curve  of  his  arm.  "I  appreciate  this 
opportunity,"  she  said  in  the  strong  low 
voice  he  loved  so  well.  "But  I  don't 
intend  to  pay  too  much  for  it,  Johnny. 
I'm  going  to  marry  you,  since  you  were 
nice  enough  to  ask  me.  If  I  can  work  in 
pictures  on  the  side— swell!  If  not 
she  raised  her  small  hand  in  a  quick, 
eloquent  gesture  to  the  studios  and 

9  career!" 


SECRETLY  Veronica  and  Johnny  filed 
their    intention    to    marry    on  the 
"wenty-sixth  of  September. 

"I've  always  loathed  the  idea  ot  a 
ormal  wedding  and  I  was  determined 
lot  to  have  one,"  she  says  vehemently 
'I  wouldn't  want  those  who  love  me 
weeping  while  I  was  married.  1  wouldn't 
want  others  speculating  about  my 
;own  and  other  things  When  you're 
;etting  married  I  think  you  want  to 
hink  about  getting  married;  not  feel 
'ou're  on  parade!" 

Unexpectedly  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
leptember  the  "I  Wanted  Wings"  com- 
>any  left  for  a  location  trip  to  Riverside 
/eronica  called  Johnny.  "I  won't  be  see- 
ng  you  tonight,"  she  told  him.  "But  our 
late  for  tomorrow  holds.  I'll  meet  you 
here.  Same  place,  same  time." 
Same  place,  same  time.  They  had 
hosen  a  little  church  at  Santa  Ana  for 
heir  wedding  and  set  eight  o'clock  for 
heir  hour. 

The  next  day,  working  on  location, 
'eronica  grew  tense  waiting  and  plan- 
ing. The  dress  she  had  hoped  to  wear 
adn't  come  home  from  the  cleaners, 
o  she  had  packed  her  flaming  red  dress 
nd  turban.  She  would,  she  decided, 
often  the  effect  with  long  black  gloves 
nd  a  black  bag. 

Unfortunately  she  would  have  to  wear 
'hite  moccasins  and  limp  down  the  aisle, 
he  had  torn  ligaments  in  her  leg  run- 
ing  for  the  camera  and  shoes  were 
npossible. 

She  returned  to  the  hotel  late  that 
fternoon  to  find  her  mother  and  father 
id  a  friend  waiting  on  the  veranda. 
Daddy's  so  much  stronger  today  we 
lought  we'd  come  for  dinner  to  sur- 
rise  you,"  her  mother  said. 
It  isn't  likely  Veronica  ever  will  do 
finer  piece  of  acting  than  she  did  then 
;  she  concealed  her  frenzied  disappoint- 
ent.  Dinner  seemed  interminable. 
"Are  you  working  very  hard?"  asked 
ir  father 

"Hard— and  long!"  she  said  dramati- 
lly.  "Tomorrow,  for  instance,  I  have  to 
?  up  at  five  o'clock  and  I  have  pages— 
■nply  pages— of  dialogue  to  learn  to- 
ght." 

Even  as  she  spoke  they  gathered  their 
raps.  "You  go  directly  to  bed,"  they 
Id  her. 

"Good-by  "  She  waved  them  down 
e  hotel  steps  and  flew  upstairs  to  get 
r  panda  and  call  a  cab. 
"Make  time,"  she  told  her  driver.  "I'll 
y  for  any  tickets  And  stop  at  the 
St    drugstore    we    pass     I    have  to 


Are  you  sure  of  your 
present  deodorant? 
Test  it!  Put  it  under 
this  arm. 


Put  FRESH  *2,  the  new 
double-duty  cream,  un- 
der this  arm.  See  which 
stops  perspiration — pre- 
vents odor — better! 


PUT  FRKSH  #"2.  under  one  arm  —  put  your  present 
deodorant  under  the  otlier.  And  then  .  .  . 

See  whifh  stop,s  perspiration  better.  We  fee!  sure 
that  FRKSH  #2  will! 

2.  See  which  {)revents  perspiration  odor  better.  We're 
sure  you'll  feel  complete  underarm  security'  with 
FRESH  #2. 

3.  See  how  gentle  FRESH  #2  is— how  delightful  to 
use!  Never  greasy,  gritty,  or  sticky,  FRESH  #2 
spread.s  easily— smoothly ! 

4.  See  how  convenient  FRESH  #2  is!  You  can  use 
it  before  dressing — it  vanishes  ((uickly! 

5.  Revel  in  the  fact  that  FRKSH  #2  won't  rot  even 
delicate  fabrics.  Laboratory  tests  prove  this. 

FRFiSH  *i  comes  in  three  sizes  —  50<*  for  extra-large 
jar;  25j^  for  generous  medium  jar;  and  lOF  for  handy 
travel  size. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TEST!  If  you  don't  agree  that  FKIOSH 
#2  is  the  best  underarm  cream  you've  ^jSi"' 
ever  used,  your  dealer  will  gladly  re-  ^-  Guaramoed 
tund  your  purcha.se  price. 


L  Good  Housekeeping  . 


THE  NEW  DOUBLE-DUTY  CREAM  THAT  REALLY 
STOPS  PERSPIRATION  — PREVENTS  ODOR 


TEMBER.  1942 
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New  cream  positively  stops 
*underarm  Perspiration  Odor 
as  proved  in  amazing 

HOT  CLIMATE  TEST 

1.  Not  stiff,  not  messy— Yodora 
spreads  just  like  vanishing  cream! 
Dab  it  on— odor  gone! 

2.  Actually  soothing— Yodora  can 
be  used  right  after  shaving. 

3.  Won't  rot  delicate  fabrics. 

4.  Keeps  soft!  Yodora  does  not  dry 
in  jar.  No  waste;  goes  far. 

Yet  hot  climate  tests  — made  by 
nurses— prove  this  daintier  deodor- 
ant keeps  underarms  immaculately 
sweet— under  the  most  severe  con- 
ditions. Try  Yodora! 
In  tubes  or  jars— 10^, 
30(^,  60('.  McKesson  & 
Robbins,  Inc.,  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

YODORA 

DEODORANT  CREAM 


'     '  F  YOUR  FAVORITE  PHOTO 

^ 'L  Just  to  Rot  acquainted,  we  will  make 
you  FREE  a  beautiful  PROFES- 
SIONAL, cnlarRcment  of  any  snap- 
shot, photo,  kodak  picture,  print  or 
.  negative  to  5  X  7  inch.  Please  include 
^  color  of  cyca.  hair,  and  clothing  for 
^^^^  k\  prompt  intorination  on  a  natural,  life- 
^^TTTnX  like  color  cnlarRcmrnt  in  a  FREE 
nUV\\\  FRAME  to  SCI  on  the  table  or  dresser. 
Your  original  returned  with  FRI'"E  cnlarRcmcnt.  Please 
BCnd  10.  t..r  return  m;^ilinR. /I  r/  ()«  kT:.  Offer  limited  to  U.S. 

HOLLYWOOD    FILM  STUDIOS 
7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Dept.  388.  Hollywood,  Calif* 
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make  a  telephone  call." 

When  she  got  the  Santa  Ana  rectory  on 
the  wire  her  wrist  watch  showed  quarter 
to  eight.  "This  is  Veronica  Lake,"  she 
said.  "Remember  me?  I'm  marrying 
John  Detlie  tonight.  Tell  him  to  wait, 
please!  I've  been  held  up  but  I'm  on 
my  way!" 

She  rushed  into  the  little  rectory  par- 
lor, forty-five  minutes  late.  Johnny 
wasn't  there.  "Has  he  gone?"  she  cried 

The  minister's  wife  patted  her  shoulder. 
"He'll  be  back  in  a  minute,"  she  ex- 
plained. "He  went  out  for  something 
to  eat." 

SITTING  on  the  sofa's  edge,  clutching 
her  panda,  Veronica  disciplined  her- 
self to  be  quiet  and  to  speak  calmly.  But 
she  could  feel  her  heart  p>ounding. 

When  Johnny  came  and  grinned  at  her 
over  a  big  bouquet  of  baby  gardenias 
with  long  white  streamers  it  stopped 
pounding  and  began  to  whir  with  hap- 
piness. 

The  panda  sat  on  the  bride's  side  of 
the  church  in  the  front  pew. 

The  minister's  wife  played  the  little 
organ. 

The  candle  flames  fluttered  in  the  soft 
breeze. 

Outside  an  open  window  a  mocking- 
bird called. 

Smiling,  Veronica  limped  down  the 
aisle,  bearing  her  flowers  proudly. 

Smiling,  Johnny  waited  at  the  altar. 

They  turned  to  the  minister  who  stood 
with  his  book  open  in  his  hand. 

"Dearly  Beloved,"  he  began,  and  they 
lifted  reverent  young  faces  to  him. 

"With  this  ring  I  thee  wed  "  said 
Johnny. 

The  ring  was  a  black  enamel  and 
silver  panda,  designed  by  Johnny,  on 
a  strong  but  delicate  silver  chain.  What 
is  engraved  on  the  inside  of  that  panda 
is  their  secret. 

"I  thought,"  Johnny  said,  when  it  was 
over  and  they  were  in  his  car,  "that 
we'd  rather  have  our  wedding  wine  here 
or  under  some  tree  than  go  to  a  cafe. 
But  if  you'd  prefer  a  cafe.  Baby.  .  .  ." 

She  drew  closer.  "Oh  no,  Johnny," 
she  said.  "It  was  wonderful  of  you  to 
think  of  this.  A  cafe  would  be  bright 
and  noisy  and  sacrilegious." 

"You  think  of  everything,"  Veronica 
told  Johnny  as,  beaming,  he  produced 
two  beautiful  crystal  goblets.  He  took 
her  in  his  arms.  He  was,  at  once,  strong 
and  tender. 

"Here's  to  the  day  you'll  come  home. 
Mrs.  Detlie!"  he  said  softly. 

"To  Saturday!"  She  raised  her  glass, 
too.  "However  late  we  get  back  I'll  come 
straight  to  you.  Then,  Sunday  morning, 
we  can  get  your  family  and  my  family 
together  and  break  the  news!  Mother 
can't  complain  about  what  we've  done, 
certainly.  She  threw  me  at  you,  you 
might  say.  Or  she  threw  you  at  me!" 

They  drank  their  wine  and  crashed 
their  glasses  against  a  tree  and  put  the 
pieces  in  the  pocket  of  the  car  so  they 
could  save  them  forever.  "Remember 
about  them,  Johnny.  Don't  cut  yourself 
Remember      .  remember,"  she  said. 

STUDIOS  don't  relish  embryo  stars'  be- 
coming matrons  before  they've  had  a 
proper  chance  to  publicize  them  as 
glamour  girls.  It  dismayed  the  Paramount 
powers  to  learn  of  Veronica's  elopement. 

"We  can  try  to  keep  it  quiet,  at  least 
for  a  little  while,"  suggested  someone 
who  had  never  had  any  dealings  with 
Veronica. 

"No,  no,"  he  was  told,  "we  don't  want 
any  trouble  with  her!" 

Veronica  and  Johnny  took  a  little 
apartment  outside  of  town  and  accented 


the  living  room  In  chintz  in  blue-gray 
and  yellow.  They  hung  Johnny's  paint- 
ings on  the  walls.  They  built  shelves  in 
the  bedroom  for  all  the  toy  pandas  he 
had  given  her  every  Thursday  because 
that's  a  special  anniversary  and  every 
time  she  went  away  on  location  emd 
every  time  he  discovered  another  reason 
why  he  loved  her  and  why  he  was  the 
luckiest  man  on  earth.  There  were  lit- 
erally dozens  of  pandas. 

"I'll  quit  pictures  if  you  want  me  to," 
Veronica  told  Johnny. 

He  looked  thoughtful.  "I'm  not  afraid 
you'll  lose  your  head  and  put  your  career 
before  everything  else,"  he  told  her.  "And 
I  don't  want  any  regrets  later.  I  don't 
want  you  to  remember  the  chance  you 
have  right  now  and  feel  you  threw  it 
away." 

"I  never  would,  Johnny,"  she  said. 

He  shook  his  head.  "You  might  not 
think  so  now.  Baby.  But  I  can't  risk 
your  ever  resenting  the  psu-t  I  play  in 
your  life." 

"Johnny!"  She  threw  herself  in  his 
arms.  "Don"t  even  say  such  a  thing!" 

"I   WANTED   WINGS"   was   a  success. 

'  Critics,  the  country  over,  admitted 
Veronica's  effectiveness  but  sometimes 
expressed  doubts  about  her  versatility. 
This  was  her  challenge. 

"I  won't  quit  this  business,"  she  said 
fiercely,  "until  I'm  known  as  an  actress 
who  can  play  anything  from  Baby  Dump- 
ling to  Old  Lady  Grundy.  I  won't  be  ar. 
overnight  sensation.  I'll  be  a  woman 
with  a  profession  I  can  depend  upon— 
or  know  why!" 

Nevertheless,  she  proceeded,  as  before, 
on  her  own  terms. 

Then  Preston  Sturges  began  testing 
girls,  Veronica  among  them,  for  "Sulli- 
van's Travels."  Veronica  was  chosen. 

"There's  something  you  should  know. " 
she  told  Sturges  and  the  company  exec- 
utives who  were  present.  "I  won't  be 
able  to  work  indefinitely.  I'm  going  to 
have  a  baby!" 

One  executive  groaned.  "Here  we  are 
publicizing  you  as  a  glamour  girl  and 
right  away  you  must  have  a  baby!" 

Another  executive  cupped  his  weary, 
bewildered  head  in  his  hands. 

"It's  no  use  taking  it  so  hard,"  Veron- 
ica told  them.  "You  might  as  well  get 
used  to  the  idea.  I'm  going  to  have  lots 
of  babies — well,  three  at  least!"' 

Preston  Sturges  grinned.  It  was  a 
scene  he  wished  he  had  directed. 

"You've  given  us  fair  warning.''  he 
told  Veronica.  "We'll  proceed  with  your 
deadline — your  lifeline,  rather — in  mind." 

"Sullivan's  Travels"  increased  Veron- 
ica's fame.  Her  income,  too.  She  was 
given  a  handsome  bonus  when  it  was 
completed. 

Elaine  Keane  Detlie,  born  August  27, 
1941,  just  six  weeks  after  "Sullivan's 
Travels"  was  completed,  increased  her 
happiness.  John's  too. 

When  Veronica  returned  to  the  studios 
two  months  after  Elaine's  arrival  they 
were  glad  to  see  her  and  cast  her  imme- 
diately in  "This  Gun  For  Hire."  After 
which  the  most  doubting  critics  agreed 
she  was  more  than  a  personality,  that 
she  was  an  actress  and  a  darn  good 
one.  After  which  Paramount  themselves 
brought  up  the  subject  of  a  new  contract 
nodding  understanding  approval  when 
Veronica  announced  her  temporary  home 
between  future  pictures  would  be  Seattle 
where  husband  John,  now  a  liaison  officer 
in  the  camouflage  department,  is  sta- 
tioned. 

She's  doing  all  right  with  her  career 
and  her  life  and  her  love,  this  httle 
Miss  Dynamite. 

The  End 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  ti-ith  movie  mikbo*; 


Droll 
Soul 

Disney, 
Isney? 


Terse  Verse 

By  Jay  keys 


The  reason  why  women  exist  at  all 
Is  one  of  life's  perplexities, 
But  easily  known  when  you  recall 
Miss  D.  Lamour's  convexities. 


Bob  Montgomery, 
Adept  at  mummery, 
Makes  a  gala 
U.  S.  sailor. 


I'd  live  in  a  tower, 
A  cave  or  a  bower, 
Even  a  barrel, 
With  Madeleine  Carroll 


*^£iV. ..-fa/o  /leai/eniu  Pou/Jer  s/iacfes  for SUMM£Rj 


For  Blondes  —  "Dusk  Rose"  Sweet  soft  rosy-beige 
Specially  dreamed  up  for  the  special  rose-tinged 
tan  of  blondes-in-summer.  "Pond's  new 
Dusk  Rose  is  just  right  for  me!"  says  Miss 
Fernanda  Vt  anamaker,  blonde  society  beauty. 


For  Brunettes  —  "Dark  Rachel"  Bronziest  of  the  6 
luscious  new  Dreamflower  shades.  Designed  to 
make  smoldering  brunette  tan  look  velvet-smooth 
— but  not  powdery!  Mrs. W.  Forbes  Morgan  says, 
"Dark  Rachel  is  a  real  'find'!" 


You'll  love  Pond's  "misty-soft" 
new  Dreamflower  texture,  too! 
In  a  sweet  new  box  —  only  49f5! 
2  smaller  sizes,  too. 


Actual  I0<  size 

There's  a  "whopper" 
size,  tool 


Ponds  UPS" 

—Stays  on  Longer 

5  "Stagline"  shades  with 
new  Pond's  "Cheeks" 
(compact  rouge)  lo  match! 


POND'S,  Dept.  8MM-PJ,  Clinton,  Conn. 
\X  ill  ^ou  please  send  me  free  samples  of  all  6  of 
Pond  s  exquisite  new  Dreamflower  Powder  shades? 

My  name  is  

My  address  

City  


^tate. 


(OSar  nod  la  U.S.  oa\r) 


OKMIINUTE  STORY 


BY 


I'M  pi-oud  that  Miss  Waller  calls  me  a  friend, 
and  this  is  why.  She's  about  forty,  brown- 
haired,  and  small — -and  blind.  Luckily  she  has 
a  tiny  income  which  enables  her  to  live  frugally 
and  simply — and  I  don't  mean  what  you  think  an 
actress  means  by  simple. 

On  December  7  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear 
the  news.  You  see,  the  radio  is  a  big  part  of  her 
life.  Miss  Waller  was  like  all  of  us.  She  wanted 
to  do  something. 

She  couldn't  drive  an  ambulance.  She  couldn't 
be  of  value  even  if  she  knew  First  Aid.  She  couldn't 
even  afford  to  buy  War  Bonds.  Discouraged,  hope- 
less, spiritless.  Miss  Waller  was  conscious  of  her 
blindness  for  the  first  time  in  years. 


I  had  to  leave  town,  and  when  I  called  on  her 
upon  my  return  I  found  her  waiting  on  her  porch. 
And  her  face  had  lost  that  hopeless,  useless  look 
and  was  abeam  with  happiness.  Just  then  a  car 
pulled  up  filled  with  men  going  to  work.  She  was 
in  a  hurry  to  meet  them,  and  this  is  what  I  learned. 
She's  working  in  a  defense  plant  now,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  workers  they  have.  You  see.  her 
fingers  are  so  sensitive  from  Braille  reading  that 
they  catch  slight  roughnesses  in  important  machine 
parts  that  others  might  miss.  And  she's  still  living 
on  her  meager  income.  All  her  salary  goes  into 
War  Bonds. 

"I  know  I'm  blind."  she  said,  "but  I  can  still  see 
pretty  clearly  what  all  of  us  have  to  do."' 


Keep  Punchin' 


{Continued  jrom  page  51)  was  not  a 
talent  scout. 

"Let's  listen,"  the  cowboy  said. 

The  producer  paused. 

The  words  came,  soft  as  dawn  in 
Ireland. 

"Oh  I  love  the  wild  flowers  in  this 
dear  land  of  ours 

The  curlew  I  love  to  hear  scream 

I  love  the  white  rocks  and  the  an- 
telope flocks 

That  graze  on  the  mountaintops 
green." 

The  world-famed  cowboy  went  toward 
the  voice. 

"Who  was  just  singing?"  he  asked, 
glancing  at  Roy  Rogers. 

"I  was,"  the  bashful  young  truck  driver 
admitted. 

The  man  extended  his  hand.  "I'm  Tom 
Mix,"  he  said.  "And  you  belong,"  he 
looked  around,  "somewhere  besides 
where  you  are.  Try  a  band  and  keep 
punchin',  kid.  Your  chance  is  bound  to 
come." 

THE  first  chance  for  Roy  was  a  spot  in 
an  amateur  show;  from  this  beginning 
he  organized  a  cowboy  band.  The  Rocky 
Mountaineers  and  then  another  troupe. 
The  International  Cowboys. 

"We  didn't  do  very  well  through  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  Texas.  We  went 
broke  fast  and  had  to  hock  our  belongings 
to  buy  gas  on  the  road,"  Roy  remembers 
sadly. 

In  the  New  Mexico  town  of  Roswell 
the  troupe  began  to  joke  in  earnest  about 
how  hungry  they  were  for  any  kind  of 
food.  To  make  it  local  they  called  it 
home  cooking. 

A  young  girl  believed  them.  Request- 
ing a  song  of  Roy,  she  brought  him  a 
lemon  pie.  She  said  her  name  was  Arlene 
Williams.  Roy  looked  into  the  clear 
young  face  with  the  admiring  eyes  and 
decided  that  was  for  him.  Things  are 
simple  in  the  great  sweeping  vistas  of  the 
Southwest. 

Simple,  but  not  always  immediately 
possible.  At  the  moment  all  he  could  do 
was  sell  the  automobile  that  had  carried 
the  International  Cowboys  to  fame  and 
misfortune  and  give  each  member  of  the 
wandering  group  a  few  dollars.  With 
nothing  else  to  do  each  yodeler  of  West- 
ern songs  decided  to  thumb  his  way  to 
California. 

CTILL  not  forgetting  Tom  Mix,  nor  yet 
^  the  golden  goal  that  awaited  him 
in  a  New  Mexico  town,  the  one-time 
hauler  of  gravel  organized  another  radio 
band. 

The  doleful  months  passed,  and  with 
them  Roy's  troupe.  Then  something  hap- 
pened. 

"Here's  a  song  to  sing,"  a  fellow  radio 
worker  said  to  him.  Roy  scanned  it 
quickly.  His  own  heart  stirred  with  the 
haunting  theme  of  the  cowboy  who  has 
come  to  the  end  of  the  trail.  "I'm  headin' 
for  the  last  roundup — " 

All  was  still  as  he  stepped  from  the 
microphone.  .  .  . 

Soon  a  telegram  came  from  Hollywood. 
'You're  learning  how  to  punch  around  the 
fieart,"  it  read.  "Congratulations.  Tom 
Mix." 

Destiny  soon  dealt  another  ace.  He  was 
;iven  a  regular  job  on  a  radio  staff  in 
iollywood.  With  this  first  contract 
inder  his  belt,  Roy  hopped  into  his  car 
ind  sped  across  Arizona  to  the  heart  of 
nesa  land.  There  in  the  simple  ceremony 
)f  the  country  he  joined  his  life  with 
Vrlene  Williams  and  as  man  and  wife 
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they  turned  their  faces  westward  to  the 
gloriously  unpredictable  future. 

But  there  was  still  another  ace  in  the 
deck  for  Roy.  He  was  having  a  cowboy 
hat  cleaned  in  a  little  shop  when  he 
heard  a  man's  voice  saying,  "Gene 
Autry's  having  trouble  with  his  studio 
and  they  want  someone  to  take  his  place. 
They  don't  want  much — just  a  guy  who 
can  sing  like  an  angel  and  ride  like  the 
devil  and  all  the  time  look  like  Clark 
Gable  on  a  white  horse!" 

Roy  remembers  now,  "1  went  right 
over  to  the  studio  in  my  jalopy.  I 
couldn't  get  in,  so  I  just  sat  there  and 
waited  for  a  chance  to  sneak  in  and  tell 
anyone  about  myself  who'd  listen." 

When  after  several  hours  he  collared 
the  producei ,  that  gentleman  asked,  "Can 
you  sing  and  play  a  guitar?" 

Roy  rushed  outside  and  returned  with 
his  guitar.  He  said,  "I  know  two  songs 
that  Tom  Mix  liked." 

"Okay — if  they  were  good  enough  for 
Mix,  maybe  they'll  go  here,"  said  the 
producer  halfheartedly.  Listening  to 
young  hopefuls  was  part  of  the  day's 
work. 

Roy  thumbed  his  guitar. 

"Where  seldom  is  heard,  a  discourag- 
ing word 

And  the  skies  are  not  cloudy  all  day." 

"You'll  do,"  the  producer  said,  and 
pressed  a  button. 

\A/ITH  no  more  camera  experience  to 
'  '  his  credit  than  singing  with  his 
troupe  in  two  Autry  films,  Roy  was 
thrown  into  the  starring  lead  of  "Under 
Western  Stars."  This  was  not  so  much 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  studio  as 
necessity.  Gene  was  off  the  lot  during 
his  controversy  and  the  stu^o  was  com- 
mitted to  deliver  its  quota  of  Western 
pictures — but  fast. 

After  Republic  mended  its  fences 
with  Autry  there  was  a  moment  when 
Roy's  career  hung  by  a  thread,  although 
the  exhibitors  were  now  asking  for  more 
of  the  star  they  had  seen  in  "Under 
Western  Stars."  But  the  deciding  factor 
was  Singing  Cowboy  Number  One  him- 
self. Be  it  said  to  Gene  Autry's  ever- 
lasting credit  that,  when  a  word  from 
him  would  have  closed  the  studio  doors 
on  Roy,  he  chose  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  his  rival. 

Even  so,  it  is  only  now  with  "Tum- 
bling Tumblewoods"  that  the  studio  is 
handing  Roy  their  top-budget  pictures. 

Life  has  been  good  to  the  Cowboy 
from  Ohio.  He  and  Arlene  live  happily 
on  their  attractive  California  hacienda 
ranch  in  San  Fernando  Valley.  Near 
them  is  the  home  Roy  has  given  his 
mother  and  father.  There's  a  pool  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Rogers's  hacienda  and 
more  fancy  planting  than  a  cowboy  can 
shake  a  stick  at. 

But  the  prize  of  EI  Rancho  Rogers  is 
baby  Cheryl  Darline.  Roy  saw  her  when 
he  was  doing  a  benefit  at  a  Texas  orphan- 
age. The  benefit  was  all  his  when  Cheryl 
rolled  her  baby  eyes  at  him.  Without 
saying  a  word  to  anyone  he  went  home 
to  get  Arlene.  But  Arlene  needed  no 
persuasion.  They've  been  Hollywood's 
happiest  triangle  ever  since. 

Roy  has  made  about  two  dozen  films. 
Reliable  polls  already  rate  him  third  in 
his  field  at  the  box  office.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  charming  lad  from  Ohio 
will  someday  be  first. 

"Keep  punchin',  kid,"  he  can  hear  Tom 
Mix  saying  from  the  clouds. 

The  End 


IT'S  a  new  and  happy  experience  when 
you  begin  using  Tampax  for  monthly 
sanitary  protection  .  .  .The  whole  process 
becomes  simple,  because  Tampax  is  ii'orn 
internally  and  calls  for  no  complicated 
harness  of  belts,  pins  and  pads.  The  in- 
sertion is  simple.  Disposal  is  simple. 
And  so  is  the  act  of  changing.  Tampax 
is  so  compact  that  a  month's  supply  will 
slide  easily  into  your  purse. 

Wear  slacks  or  swim  suits  or  snug 
evening  gowns;  Tampax  will  not  and 
cannot  show  a  line  or  bulge.  A.ndyou  can- 
not even  feel  it  while  wearing  it!  As  no 
odor  can  form,  a  sanitary  deodorant  is 
not  required.  Tampax  was  perfected  by  a 
doctor  and  comes  in  dainty  one-time-use 
applicator — modern,  scientific  and  simple. 

Tampax  is  made  of  pure  surgical  cot- 
ton, very  absorbent.  Three  sizes:  Regular, 
Super,  Junior.  (The  new  Super  Tampax 
is  about  50'  (  extra  absorbent!)Ask  drug 
stores,  notion  counters.  Introductory 
box,  20<^.  Economy  Package  gives  real 
bargain  of  average  4  months'  supply. 
Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 
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{ConiinueA  jrom  page  58)  day  yesterday 
I  was  a  fisherman's  daughter  in  an  un- 
comfortable wool  skirt  and  thick  stock- 
ings. Working  in  pictures  earns  a  lot  ol 
money,  but  if  you'll  notice,"  she  said  as 
she  rounded  a  ledge  which  brought  them 
into  full  view  of  the  valley  and  Holly- 
wood below,  "in  stories  about  movie 
stars,  the  heroine  always  goes  home  in 
the  end." 

Dusk  was  just  coming  down,  lights 
coming  on  in  the  valley.  Arriving  at 
the  Chateau,  Carmen  parking  the  car. 
they  saw  Miss  Moe's  pretty  little  wait- 
ress, Mary  Logan,  busy  with  supper 
customers. 

"Why  don't  we  eat  barbecued  ham- 
burgers outside?"  Scott  suggested.  "I'll 
get  them  ...  I  have  to  go  in  anyway,  to 
telephone.  I  haven't  checked  with  Cen- 
tral Casting  for  two  hours.  .  .  ." 

But  in  considerably  less  than  two 
minutes,  she  returned. 

"Girls,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  strained 
calmness,  "don't  fall  over  the  cliff,  but  I 
have  a  job  at  Universal;  I'm  to  report 
for  a  costume  fitting  in  the  morning." 

THUS  the  tide  turned  for  Scott,  for 
'  there  was  a  second  call  and  a  third 
To  double  her  luck,  in  August  she  was 
offered  the  position  of  waitress  at  Moe 
Chateau,  for  after  three  years  of  earnest 
endeavor  to  make  good  as  a  bit  player. 
Mary  Logan  had  been  given  a  part  which 
the  unpredictable  public  had  applauded 
Overnight  she  was  a  "discovery,"  under 
contract  at  $500  per  week! 

Great  luck  for  Mary,  but  great  luck 
also,  for  Scott,  who  gratefully  took  over 
Mary's  place  as  waitress,  moving  all  her 
worldly  goods  up  the  canyon  to  the  room 
which  went  with  the  job,  a  room  which 
she  gladly  shared  with  Julie. 

As  for  Julie  August  found  her  still 
alternately  discouraged  or  confident. 

Curt  usually  put  in  an  appearance  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Some  Saturdays 
they  would  walk  to  Lookout  Mountain, 
now  and  again  they  would  drive  to  the 
beach,  or  perhaps  they  would  seek  ad- 
venture by  hunting  a  new  place  to  dance 
and  dine. 

One  Saturday  they  were  alone  at  the 
Chateau,  Scott,  Louie  and  Miss  Moe  hav- 
ing gone  to  market.  "Look  here.  Missy," 
Curt  said  suddenly,  "I  want  to  know  how 
that  fancy  house  is  getting  along,  back  in 
Gladstone?  Has  your  friend  Jenkins  got 
it  finished?" 

"Almost,"  Julie  replied.  "All  but  door- 
knobs and  keyholes  and  things  like  that. 
His  last  letter  says  it's  just  about  time 
for  me  to  be  showing  up  to  break  a 
bottle  of  champagne  over  the  gatepost." 

"You  don't  say,"  commented  Curt. 
"Well,  how's  this  for  an  idea?  When  he 
finishes  it,  I'll  buy  it.  A  small  town  is 
the  kind  of  a  place  where  portraits  can 
be  made  that  are  portraits;  the  kind  that 
hang  in  galleries. 

"Naturally  you'll  be  wanting  to  go 
back  to  Gladstone  some  of  these  days,  so 
what's  Tod's  price  on  the  place?" 

Julie,  feeling  decidedly  confused  by 
the  mixture  in  values  and  emotions  which 
Curt's  idea  suggested,  was  about  to  say, 
a  little  doubtfully,  that  she'd  write  home 
and  find  out,  when  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  telephone. 

THE  voice  Julie  expected  to  hear  at  the 
'  other  end  of  the  line,  was  Louie's 
or  Scott's.  The  voice  she  did  hear  was 
that  of  Casting  Director  Steve  Trilling 
asking  if  she  would  be  interested  in  do- 
ing a  scene,  in  Errol  Flynn's  new  picture; 
a  Park  Avenue  debby  visiting  a  Western 


farm,  one  page  of  easy  dialogue  which 
they  thought  she  could  handle  nicely 
She  could  consider  herself  engaged  .  . 
if  she  had  riding  clothes  and  could  take 
a  barrier  on  horseback. 

Julie  scarcely  knew  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry  as  she  assured  Mr.  Trilling  that 
she  did  indeed  have  riding  clothes  and 
could  take  a  barrier  on  horseback  with 
her  eyes  shut. 

"Well  here  it  comes.  Missy,"  Curt  said 
offering  a  solemn  handshake.  "Good  luck 
and  a  happy  ending.  I've  never  changed 
my  mind  about  your  name  belonging  or 
the  marquees." 

It  seemed  an  eternity  that  Julie  await- 
ed the  return  of  the  station  wagon  so  thai 
she  could  relay  the  news. 

She  called  off  dinner-and-dancing  with 
Curt  so  she  would  be  at  home  to  receive 
the  script. 

"It's  marvelous,  darling,"  Scott  ex- 
claimed when  finally  she  arrived  and 
heard  all  about  it.  "But  do  you  own  ? 
riding  outfit?" 

"Well,  not  just  exactly,"  Julie  replied 
'but  Carmen's  fits  me  so  perfectly  that 
you'd  think  I  owned  it.  She's  sending  ii 
right  up." 

At  nine  o'clock  the  riding  clothes  ar- 
rived. By  eight  minutes  after  nine,  Julie 
was  arrayed  in  jodphurs.  shirt,  leather 
vest  and  boots. 

"In  that  outfit,  you're  worth  the  salary, 
Scott  declared,  "whether  you  can  act  oi 
not!" 

"Thanks,  Sunshine,"  Julie  replied,  "bui 
1  can  act.  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  lines  bu' 
here's  something  else  that  does  worry  me 
a  little  bit.  I  don't  intend  to  tell  any- 
body in  the  world  but  when  I  said  1 
could  ride  a  horse,  I  didn't  explain  thai 
the  only  horse  I  ever  rode  was  a  wooder 
one  on  the  Trumbull  County  merry-go- 
round." 

AAONDAY  came.  Dressed  in  Carmen's 
riding  clothes,  Julie  was  nothing  if 
not  fetching  when  she  reported  to  Stage 
19,  where  Michael  Curtiz  was  directing 
"King  Of  Main  Street." 

The  set  was  a  barnyard,  a  gently  roU- 
mg  pasture,  and  a  gate.  But  the  "detail" 
which  interested  her  most,  was  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  bam.  a  horse  answering  to 
the  name  of  Gentleman  Jim. 

Julie  regarded  the  gate. 

"Is  that  what  we  jump  over?"  she 
mquired. 

"That's  it,"  the  property  man  told  her 
"Gentleman  can  skim  it  as  pretty  as  if 
no  gate  wasn't  there  at  all." 

Business  on  the  set  was  already  under 
way.  arcs,  floods  and  spnatlights  being 
moved  about  and  Mr.  Flynn  arriving  in 
"dude  ranch  clothes." 

Introducing  himself  to  Julie,  he  sug- 
gested that  they  find  a  quiet  corner  and 
run  over  the  lines.  This  they  did.  Julie 
soon  put  at  ease  by  Mr.  Flynn's  friendly 
manner  and  such  reassurances  as:  "I  like 
the  way  you  read  the  part.  It's  going  to 
be  a  nice  little  scene." 

The  nice  little  scene  was  accomplished 
after  two  hours  of  rehearsal,  takes  and 
retakes;  no  errors,  and  Julie  wasn't  the 
least  bit  nervous  about  the  rest  of  it. 

Gentleman  Jim  was  dozing  in  his 
when  Props  roused  him  to  be  saddled  . 
his  turn  at  acting.  Julie  watching  inter- 
estedly from  the  sidelines,  when  Ci;ri 
arrived  along  with  a  tallish  chap  in  wh  ■ 
whom  he  presented  as  Dr.  Ardon  of  : 
Studio  Hospital. 

"Since  he's  reporting  entirely  on 
account,"  Curt  explained,  "he  thinks  hi  > 
entitled  to  meet  you." 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  miu 


On  the  young  man's  pocket  was  a  red 
cross  beneath  which  red  letters  spelled 
"Warner  Brothers  Studio.    First  Aid." 

"Reporting  on  my  account?"  rei>eated 
Julie,  "What's  the  reason?" 

"Aren't  you  the  young  lady  who's  do- 
ing the  barrier  jump?"  inquired  the  doc- 
tor. "Not  that  we  expect  any  accidents, 
but  there  has  to  be  a  standby  from  First 
Aid  on  any  scene  of  this  kind." 

"You  make  me  feel  terribly  important," 
Julie  laughed,  "but  I  hope  you  won't  be 
annoyed  if  I  don't  end  in  a  spill." 

"I'll  be  mighty  annoyed  if  you  do,"  the 
young  man  assured  her.  "I  did  four 
hours  of  bowling  last  night  and  I'm  in 
no  mood  to  be  lifting  young  ladies 
around." 

FIFTEEN  minutes  later,  Props  led  forth 
the  sorrel.  The  shot,  so  Mr.  Cui'tiz  ex- 
plained, was  a  simple  one;  Julie  riding 
down  the  road  straight  into  the  camera 
and  over  the  gate. 

"That's  all  there  is  to  it,"  he  said.  "We 
won't  rehearse  it.  This  horse  gets  tem- 
peramental when  we  put  him  through 
the  same  routine  twice." 

The  make-up  girl  and  the  hairdresser 
came  forward  to  give  Julie  a  bit  of  last- 
minute  attention.  Morry  helped  her  to 
mount.  Quite  blase  about  the  whole 
thing,  she  followed  Louie's  carefully  re- 
hearsed instructions,  resting  the  toe  of 
her  boot  in  Morry 's  hand  and  swinging 
into  the  saddle.  .  .  .  Just  as  she  had 
anticipated,  riding  a  horse  was  no  trick 
at  all.  Gentleman  Jim  smelled  the  grass, 
nibbled  a  little  of  it,  then,  with  a  word 
from  Julie  and  a  little  easy  guiding,  he 
trotted  across  the  pasture  to  a  point 
from  which,  coming  back,  there  would  be 
a  straightway  one  hundred  feet  into  the 
jump. 

But  first,  as  per  Louie's  instruction  (a 
little  maneuver  of  which  Julie  was  se- 
cretly quite  proud)  she  turned  the  Gen- 
tleman about  and  in  a  highly  professional 
manner,  walked  him  back  to  the  barrier 
to  give  him  a  look  at  it.  Lights  were 
concealed  at  all  angles,  behind  the  trees, 
along  the  road  and  on  the  catwalks  above. 
Riding  back  across  the  pasture,  Julie 
awaited  the  director's  signal,  cooler 
than  the  proverbial  cucumber  and  prob- 
ably looking  lovelier  than  ever  in  her 
life,  her  dark  hair  loose  about  her 
shoulders,  her  riding  outfit  the  last  word 
in  careless  smartness. 

In  the  dark  void  outside  the  blaze  of 
lights,  she  could  see  but  one  detail;  the 
white  shadow  of  Dr.  Ardon  standing  by. 
Finally  came  the  signal,  the  Director's 
whistle;  lights  and  mike  ready,  cameras 
turning.  Julie  started  the  Gentleman  at 
a  trot  down  the  road  .  .  .  then,  leaning 
forward,  glueing  her  knees  to  his  ribs, 
she  touched  his  flank  with  her  quirt  and 
urged  him  into  a  run.  Hair  flying,  eyes 
closed,  she  gave  him  his  head,  though 
not  forgetting  to  laugh  as  if  it  were  all 
just  a  fine  bit  of  sport! 

Thus  did  Julie  and  her  steed  come 
streaking  down  the  road,  the  Gentleman 
taking  the  gate  quite  as  smoothly  as 
Morry  had  prophesied,  quite  as  though 
no  gate  were  there  at  all  .  .  .  But  behind 
him,  beside  the  gate,  he  left  Julie  Bur- 
nette,  an  unconscious  little  cinnamon 
bundle  of  jodhpurs  and  boots,  upon  the 
ground! 


A  momentary  tragedy  jor  Julie,  but  in 
the  long  run  it  turns  out  to  be  quite  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  her.  For 
\the  exciting  aftermath  of  the  accident 
'vatch  jor  your  October  issue. 

{In  "Highroad  to  Hollywood,"  any  mo- 
ion  pictures  mentioned  as  in  production, 
ire  purely  fictitious.) 


y 

Marjorie  Woodworth's  Charming  Hands 

She  gives  tiiem  "Holly wood'.s  Hand  Care  ' 
—  with  Jergens  Lotion.  Says  Marjorie, 
"Jergens  never  feels  sticky." 


IN  HOLLYWOOD  —  3  times  as  many  girl?  use 
Jergens  as  any  other  Lotion,  a  recent  sur- 
vey shows.  It  helps  keep  girls'  hands  so  soft, 
smooth,  delightful.  Jergens  Lotion  gives  your 
liand  skin  softness-/>TOfertion;  helps  preienl 
glum  roughness  or  chapping. 

You  have  practically  professional  hand  care 
if  you  use  Jergens  regularly.  Because  —  look 
— 2  of  the  fine  ingredients  in  Jergens  Lotion 
are  such  superior  aids  to  skin-smoothing  that 
many  doctors  use  them.  Even  one  application 
helps!  lOi  to  SI. 00  a  bottle.  Don't  have  too- 
old  looking  hands!  Use  Jergens  Lotion. 


I  OR  son,  ADOH.  IKLE  HASDS 


FREE!    PURSE-SIZE  BOTTLE 

(I'asic  on  penny  pui^lcard,  if  you  wish) 

Tlir  Andrew  Jergens  (^nmpany.  Box  3538.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
(III  Carmda:  Perth,  Ontario) 

I  want  to  try  Marjorie  Woodworth's  hnnd  care.  Plpa-«r  irnd  me 
Iree  bottle  of  your  lovely  Jergens  Lotion. 

\nme 


Streets 


CUy  \  -Slale- 
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Along  with  other  girls  and  women,  you're 
busier  now.  There's  no  time  today  for  the 
luxury  of  "giving  in"  to  functional  men- 
strual pain.  So  make  the  discovery  that  has 
delighted  millions.  Use  Midol !  Learn  how 
effectively  it  relieves  the  needless  pain  for 
most  women  who  try  it,  letting  them  carry 
on  in  comfort  1 

If  you  have  no  organic  disorder  calling  for 
special  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  Midol 
should  help  you,  too.  Remember,  Midol  con- 
tains no  opiates — just  three  active  ingredi- 
ents, including  an  exclusive  ingredient  to 
increase  relief  by  reducing  spasmodic  pain 
peculiar  to  menstrual  process. 

Get  Midol  at  any  drugstore;  the  small 
package — more  than  enough 
for  a  convincing  trial — or  (^"ouoran^ed  b); 
the  large  package  for  eCO-  \0ood  Housekeeping 

nomical,  regular  use.  ^S^<»»i"mi(>i»a^ 

IMIDOL 

RELIEVES  FUNCTIONAL  PERIODIC  PAIN 


yZ//7     '/SOMETHING  NEW  AND  SENSaTIONAI.  IN 

^>^^<^  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


MAKE 

MONEY 

FAST 


AMAZING  "OILETTE"  CARDS 

Like  coatly  oil  paintinf^s.  Desifims  never 
before  otFered.  Gets  orders  fast.  Gor- 

feous  Christmas  Cards  with  name.  50  for 
1.  op.  9  other  profit  Assortments.  New 
features— clever  ideas.  Up  to  lOO^f  profit. 
Write  today  for  Samples  on  approval. 
PURO  CO..  3041  Locust,  Dept.  219. 


St.  Louis.  Mo . 


QUICK  RELIEF 


f=OR 


SUMMER 
TEETHING 


PXPKKIENCED  Mothers  know 
^  lliat  MiiiinKT  U'ething  must  not 
ItK  trille<i  with  —  thai  summer  up- 
sets <liie  to  teething  may  seriously 
interfere  with  Bahy's  progress. 

Relieve  your  Bahy's  teething 
pains  this  summer  hy  ruhhiiig  on 
Dr.  Ilan<l''s  Teething  Lotion  —  the 
aetiial  prescription  of  a  famous 
Bahy  speeialisl.  It  is  effeetive  and 
ee<>iiomi<-al.  an<l  has  heen  used 
and  reeoinniendeal  hy  millions  of 
Mothers.    Your   druggist  has  it. 


Bogie  on  the  Spot 
(Things  I  Don't  Like  about  Myself) 


(Continued  from  page  65)  Building  or 
cup  custards  a  la  mode  may  be  all  right 
but  not  for  me. 

Yes,  sir,  I'm  a  difficult  man  when  it 
comes  to  food.  Can't  take  a  mouthful  of 
coffee  in  the  morning  without  heaving. 
Here  I  am  ready  to  murder  off  a  half- 
dozen  guys  on  the  set  in  another  hour 
and  what  do  I  do?  I  drink  tea  for  break- 
fast.   Isn't  that  a  laugh? 

And  look  at  this  lunch.  Cast  your  eyes 
over  it.  Bacon  and  eggs  and  toast.  And 
every  day,  mind  you,  I  make  up  my  mind 
in  the  morning  I'm  going  to  have  some- 
thing different  for  lunch,  see.  All  morn- 
ing while  I'm  strangling  some  actor  to 
death  I  think  to  myself  shall  I  have  a 
salad  or  lamb  chops? 

What  do  I  end  up  with — eggs  and 
bacon.  The  waiter  doesn't  even  take  my 
order  any  more.  He  sees  me  coming  and 
that's  it. 

I  hate  myself  for  choosing  a  profession 
that  gets  me  up  at  dawn.  I  hate  my- 
self all  the  way  to  the  studio  and  into 
the  make-up  room,  "Boys  Town,"  I  call 
it.  There  we  sit,  the  glamour  boys  wait- 
ing to  be  made  beautiful  and  feeling 
like  a  snail's  grandmother. 

Frankly,  I  don't  like  this  work  too 
much,  so  put  me  down  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ledger  on  that  one.  This  awful 
morning  rising  business  kills  me.  Mayo 
has  to  prop  me  up  or  I'd  curl  up  after 
my  tea  and  go  to  sleep.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  that's  what  I  do.  I  should  like  my 
work  more.  So  put  that  down  as  my 
own  black  mark  against  me. 

I  hate  actors  that  are  temperamental. 
But  let  me  shoot  a  lousy  game  of  golf 
or  do  a  bad  scene  and  I  get  tempera- 
mental as  all  get-out.  Mayo  knows  it 
the  minute  I  open  the  gate  at  night,  too. 
Something  about  the  way  I  walk,  I  guess. 
Gives  me  away.  I  hate  that  in  myself. 
Even  hate  telling  it.  Look  at  Tobruk 
and  Pearl  Harbor  and  then  figure  out 
why  anyone  should  get  mad  over  a  golf 
game.  Or  a  bad  scene. 

I  loathe  women  in  uniform  unless 
they're  on  a  field  of  battle  or  employed 
in  a  hospital  or  Red  Cross  work.  But 
these  women  that  fuss  around  in  uni- 
forms in  wartime — I  hate.  I  don't  like 
myself  for  caring  that  much. 

I HATE  myself  because  I  don't  want  to 
be  a  major.  With  so  many  people 
grabbing  off  commissions,  why  don't  I 
want  to?  I  want  to  be  a  private.  But 
I  suppose  I  should  want  to  be  a  major. 
Is  that  dumb? 

I  like  to  take  what  contribution  to  our 
defense  I  can  give  in  my  Coast  Guard 
work  seriously.  I  get  mad  when  someone 
else  doesn't.  For  instance,  I  was  ferry- 
ing supplies  back  and  forth  between  ship 
the  other  night  when  I  noticed  one  gun 
sight  kept  following  me  everywhere. 
Naturally,  I  got  nervous  after  an  hour 
of  this  and  finally  steered  my  boat  over. 

"Hey,  what's  the  idea?"  I  asked  and, 
brother,  I  was  nervous. 

"I  hoped  you'd  come  over,  Mr.  Bogart," 
the  voice  from  the  ship  said.  "I'd  sure 
like  your  autograph." 

Maybe  I  should  hate  myself  for  not 
making  a  lot  of  friends,  eh?  What  do 
you  think?  Friendship  to  me  isn't  just 
meeting  and  knowing  a  lot  of  people. 
It  goes  deeper  than  that.  So  I  skip  the 
mob.  Louis  Bromfield  is  one  of  my  best 
friends.  A  friend  on  every  occasion.  So 
is  Chester  Morris. 

If  I'm  wrong  in  hating  actors  with 
messages,  put  down  another  black  mark, 
for  it's  one  thing  I  can't  stand,  these 


actors  with  messages  who  take  them- 
selves and  their  messages  seriously.  They 
know  where  they  can  take  them  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned. 

I  don't  like  the  idea  of  not  behaving 
like  an  actor.  Where's  my  station  wagon, 
for  instance?  Or  my  beret?  Or  my  pipe 
clutched  in  my  teeth  as  I  sit  before  the 
fire  with  my  dog?  I'm  a  dud  of  an  actor. 
I  let  people  down  because  I  have  no 
gun.  No  color.  No  boyish  bob  that  curls 
up  over  my  ears.  How  my  memoirs  will 
smell! 

Believe  it  or  not,  I  haven't  even  a  rub- 
down  table  in  my  home.  Or  a  rock  bath 
built  into  a  gymnasium.  I  don't  go  for 
this  body  beautiful  stuff  or  110  ways  to 
have  a  slim  waistline.  Actors  that  make 
a  fetish  of  fancy  exercising  bore  me. 

I  hate  being  the  guy  around  the  studio 
that  hates  the  most  going  to  the  stiU 
gallery  to  have  pictures  taken.  Taking 
a  picture  of  me  is  like  pulling  my  tooth. 
I  want  none  of  it. 

I DON'T  like  myself  for  keeping  to 
small,  compact  rooms.  Take  our  living 
room,  for  instance.  It's  a  large  beautiful 
room,  but  Mayo  and  I  are  never  in  it. 
Just  lately  we  go  in  and  just  sit  there  for 
a  few  minutes  to  get  used  to  it,  but  we 
always  end  up  in  the  den  as  usual. 

If  I  were  building  a  house  I'd  build 
the  rooms  like  drawing  rooms  on  the 
train,  where  you  could  sit  and  reach 
everything. 

I  loathe  formal  dinners  as  well  as  for- 
mal drawing  rooms.  I  like  to  eat  when 
I  eat  and  talk  afterwards  in  peace  and 
comfort;  chitchat  bores  me  almost  cis 
much  as  regimented  conversation.  Give 
me  good  talk  every  time.  I  disappoint 
people  anyway.  Everyone  expects  an 
actor  to  talk.  I  like  to  listen.  So  I'm 
either  branded  dumb  or  moody. 

I  don't  like  myself  for  not  being  able 
to  control  my  temper.  And  why  do  I  get 
into  these  arguments  that  I  care  nothing 
about?  Trying  to  be  nice,  to  argue  po- 
litely with  people  I  care  nothing  about, 
and  what  happens — I'm  in  a  temper — 
and  why  should  I  be? 

If  I  lose  my  temper  I  want  it  to  be 
with  someone  swell  like  Mayo,  where 
we  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  fighting  it  out 
But  what's  even  worse — I  can't  stay  mad 
at  anybody  even  when  I'm  right.  Now 
where's  the  character  in  that? 

My  values  are  wrong.  A  thief  at- 
tempted to  steal  my  car  the  other  night 
and  I  refused  to  get  hot  and  bothered 
because  I  was  fully  covered  by  insur- 
ance. Like  a  nitwit  I  was  almost  happy 
about  it,  never  realizing  insurance  could 
not  get  me  a  new  set  of  tires.  That's 
just  an  example. 

Little  things  can  become  an  obsession 
with  me.  Like  sugar  bowls.  I  can't  even 
sit  at  a  table  that  holds  a  sugar  bowl, 
simply  because  the  sound  of  sugar  grat- 
ing drives  me  wild.  Fine  thing  for  a 
tough  guy,  isn't  it? 

The  latest  dance  steps  mean  nothing 
to  me.  All  I  can  do  with  the  conga  or 
rhumba  is  hang  on  and  drag  'em  around. 
Another  thing.  I  don't  like  myself  for 
being  the  kind  of  guy  that  reads  murder 
mysteries  to  cure  insomnia.  Give  me 
three  good  gory  murders  and  I'm  off  to 
sleep  while  the  corpses  are  still  warm. 

I  don't  like  actors  who  insist  on  white- 
washed publicity. 

I  d  hate  myself  if  I  did.  So  put  me 
down  as  not  liking  myself  for  not  likiiig 
myself  purified. 

Got  a  cigarette,  kiddie? 

The  End 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  uiith  movis  MUROt 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING  LOTIOM 
Just  rub  it  on  the  gumsi 

Buy  it  from  your  druggist  today! 


Bogie  on  the  Spot 
(Things  We  Like  about  Bogie) 

(Continued  jroin  page  64)  having  helped. 
His  mind  is  elastic.  He's  aware  that  he 
is  news  and  doesn't  shrink  in  coy  mod- 
esty or  mock  outraged  dignity  from 
writers  and  reporters. 

Do,  oh  do  we  love  him  for  it? 

The  clothes  he  wears,  or  doesn't  wear, 
the  stories  he  tells,  the  fact  he  eats  lunch 
with  his  wife  every  day,  bicycling  over 
to  near-by  Lakeside  Golf  Club  to  lunch 
on  the  terrace  are  swell.  The  way  he 
greets  everyone  for  tables  and  tables 
around  shows  his  popularity.  Once  a 
soldier  or  two,  wandering  around  the 
beautiful  grounds,  caught  Bogie's  eye. 
In  a  minute  the  soldiers  were  bowing  to 
Mary  Astor,  with  Bogie  in  tow,  to  Dick 
Arlen,  to  Bing  Crosby  and  every  impor- 
tant luncher  at  the  Club.  And,  what's 
more,  they  ended  up  lunching  with  Bogie 
and  Mayo  and  then  touring  Warner 
Brothers. 

WE  like  him  because  he's  so  gener- 
ously offered  himself  and  his  boat  to 
the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  has  lately 
been  on  active  duty  night  after  night 
patrolling  the  coast.  We  feel  safer  some- 
how with  Bogie  on  guard.  Yes,  we  salute 
him  for  his  work  from  seven  at  night 
to  seven  of  a  morning  patrolling  our 
shores  as  a  volunteer  Coast  Guarder. 
And  the  little  he  says  of  it  or  allows 
to  be  said. 

His  patience  with  annoying  fans  is 
something  to  see. 

One  night  at  dinner  in  an  exclusive 
cafe  a  strange  woman  approached  him 
and  Mayo. 

"I  heard  you  on  the  radio  tonight, 
Mr.  Bogart,"  she  said.  "I  don't  care  for 
you  on  the  air." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Bogie  said. 
"I  just  didn't  care  for  you  on  the  air," 
she  persisted.  "I  like  you  on  the  screen. 
But  I  don't  care  for  you  on  the  radio." 

After  five  solid  minutes  of  this,  with 
Bogie's -dinner  getting  cold  and  his  smile 
of  apology  freezing  on  his  face,  Mayo 
came  to  his  rescue. 

"All  right,  you  don't  like  him  on  the 
air,"  she  said.  "He's  sorry.  Now  what 
else  can  we  do  about  it?" 

Bogie  said  nothing  but  he  thanked 
Mayo  with  his  eyes.  The  "outraged" 
woman  departed. 

ANOTHER  woman  approached  him  in 
New  York.  "Why  do  you  say  'becuz' 
instead  of  'because'  on  the  screen?"  she 
demanded.  "I  hate  people  who  say 
'becuz.' " 

"It's  the  kind  of  person  I  play,"  Hum- 
phrey explained.  "The  rough  boys  say 
'becuz.'  " 

"Well,  I  don't  like  the  word  'becuz'," 
she  persisted,  and  continued  to  do  so  for 
ten  more  minutes. 

For  a  quick-tempered  hothead, 
Humphrey  kept  his  patience.  And  calmly 
walked  out  on  his  nagger. 

We  like  him  because  he  plays  one  of 
the  best  games  of  golf  in  captivity.  We 
like  him  because  he  comes  onto  the 
set  knowing  his  lines,  ready  for  work. 
Never  mind  about  the  overnight  head- 
ache. 

We  like  him  because  he  actually  plays 
the  bull  fiddle  and  darned  well.  You 
should  hear  him  on  "My  Mama  Done 
Tole  Me." 

We  like  him  because  he  was  born  De- 
'cember  25  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  Christmas  presents  we  ever  received. 
We  like  him — well,  just  "becuz." 
The  End 
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BRIGHT  WORKJISS  LAKE! 


VERONICA  LAKE,  star  of  the  Paramount  Picture  "The  GlaSS  Key"  says: 
"Sure,  it's  possible  to  keep  one's  teeth  bright  all  the  time — even  easy,  once  you  learn 
the  system."  Many  stars  find  the  Calox  "system"  exceptionally  reliable  for  home  care 
—  and  it's  just  as  easy  for  you! 

Two  ways  to 

Q  your  denf/sf  fol/om  both! 
so  can  you-  with  Ca/ox 

Notice  your  dentist's  technique  when  he 

gives  you  a  dental  cleaning.  First,  he 
thoroughly  cleans  your  teeth.  Then,  and 
onlv  then,  docs  he  polish  them. 

In  your  home  care  why  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  BOTH  cleaning  and 
|)oIi.shing,  when  you  can  get  Calox.' 

Calox  gives  yOU^^e  special  ingredients 
for  cleaning  and  brightening.  With  every 
stroke  of  the  brush,  Calox  helps  detach 
food  particles,  removes  deposits,  cleans 
off  surface  stains.  And  with  every  stroke 
Calox  polishes,  too,  making  your  teeth 
shine  with  their  own  clear  and  natural 
lustre  ...  In  Hollywood,  many  a  star 
trusts  to  Calox-care.  Try  Calox  Tooth 
Powder  for  your  smile! 
McKesson  &  Rohhiii.«,  Inc.,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
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REMOVE  CUTICLE  THIS 
QUICK,  EASY  WAY. . .  USE 

TRIMAL 

(PRONOUNCED  TRIM-ALL) 

Don't  let  ugly,  rough  cuticle  spoil 
the  appearance  of  your  nails  . . . 

Get  this  remarkable  cuticle  preparation 
right  away.  And  you'll  soon  understand 
why  thousands  of  women  are  adopting 
this  new  way  to  nail  beauty,  that  elimi- 
nates dangerous  cutting.  •  Here's  all  you  do: 
Wrap  cotton  around  the  end  of  manicure 
stick.  Saturate  with  TRIMAL  and  apply 
to  cuticle.  W  'jtch  dead  tiitkle  soften.  Wipe 
it  away  with  a  towel.  It's  simple!  It's  easy! 

Complete  ti  lth 
Mamiure  Stub^ 
and  Cotton 


Trimal  Laboratories/  Inc. 

1229  So.  La  Brea  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


MEMTHOLATUM  y 

onSUNBURN 

•  Ever  think  how  delightful  a  little 
snow  would  feel  on  a  hot  day?  That's 
the  way  cooling,  soothing  Mcntholatum 
feels  when  you  apply  it  to  sunburn. 
Mcntholatum  also  gives  wonderful  help 
in  promoting  more  rapid  healing  of  the 
injured  skin.  30c  and  60c  sizes. 


If  I  Were  Queen  of  Hollywood 


(Continued  jrom  page  31)  find  him  such 
a  bore  when  critics  insist  he  is  really  a 
great  comedian  ...  I'd  call  in  Cecil  B. 
DeMille  when  I  wanted  advice  on  build- 
ing a  stairway  to  the  stars  ...  I'd  insist 
on  more  stimulating  shorts  of  the  "Pass- 
ing Parade"  variety  and  I'd  never  let  a 
commentator  wind  up  a  travelogue  by 
moaning,  "And  so  we  leave  the  beau- 
tiful Isle  of  Scravis"  ...  I'd  let  Walter 
Pidgeon  sing,  because  he's  got  a  very 
pleasant  voice  along  with  all  the  rest  .  .  . 
I  wouldn't  permit  movie  nurses  to  look 
like  chorines,  as  they  almost  invariably 
do  .  .  .  I'd  let  the  glamour  boys  who  are 
slightly  bald — Bing,  Boyer  and  Astaire — 
go  without  their  toupees  in  one  picture 
a  year,  so  the  slightly  hairless  males  of 
America  would  get  a  swift  lift  in  morale. 

I'd  tell  Judy  Garland  to  hurry  and  get 
more  grown-up  looking  and  then  I'd  star 
her  in  a  picture  based  on  the  life  and 
songs  of  the  unforgettable  Nora  Bayes  .  .  . 
I'd  make  Merle  Oberon  my  chief  Lady- 
in- Waiting,  because  she's  not  only  pretty 
but  fun  to  have  around  ...  I'd  ban 
"jive  talk"  in  the  films,  because  (with 
the  exception  of  "Ball  Of  Fire,"  in  which 
slang  was  well-handled)  it  always 
sounds  terribly  corny  when  a  character 
gets  too  hep  ...  I'd  find  out  who  makes 
those  lace-feather-and-sequin  getups 
that  Marlene  Dietrich  always  wears  and 
then  I'd  have  a  few  run  up  for  myself 
.  .  .  Just  for  variety,  I'd  do  a  technicolor 
picture  in  which  Natalie  Kalmus  was 
NOT  technical  adviser  .  .  .  and  I'd  append 
a  brief  foreword  to  M-G-M  pictures  ex- 
plaining just  who  the  heck  Van  Nest 
Polglase  is. 

I  'D  be  very  polite  about  it,  but  I  would 
'  certainly  make  it  a  point  to  ask  Clau- 
dette  Colbert  if  she  ever  intends  to 
stop  shrugging  her  shoulders,  fluttering 
her  hands  and  emitting  a  helpless  little 
combination  of  laugh  and  gasp  in  those 
moments  of  bewildered  joyousness  that 
crop  up  at  least  twice  in  every  Colbert 
picture  ...  I'd  make  Paul  Henreid 
Captain  of  the  Queen's  Regiment,  be- 
cause I  imagine  he'd  look  pretty  snazzy 
in  a  Graustarkian  uniform.  ...  I'd  wag 
my  regal  finger  at  the  directors  who 
waste  the  talents  of  Milton  Berle  and 
Ray  Bolger  ...  I'd  exile  producers  who 
have  singing  stars  burst   into  operatic 


arias  in  jungles  and  deserts  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  unexplained  but  sym- 
phonic music — and  I'd  try  slow  torture 
on  those  who  produce  film  musicals  and 
allow  mad  miracles  to  happen,  pre- 
sumably on  the  stage  of  a  Broadway 
theater,  that  could  take  place  only  in  a 
film  studio  with  unlimited  space,  me- 
chanical devices  and  time. 

I  'D  forbid  Errol  Flynn  to  go  to  night 
'  clubs,  on  the  grounds  that  it  looks  sUly 
for  a  hero  who  can  out-duel  twenty 
cinema  enemies  to  get  the  worst  end  of 
it  in  a  cafe  society  bout  at  El  Morocco 
...  I'd  expect  command  perfomances 
from  Gary  Cooper  and  Vivien  Leigh  .  .  . 
Now  that  she's  on  her  second  husband, 
I'd  suggest  that  caption-writers  cease 
referring  to  Myrna  Loy  as  "the  perfect 
wife"  .  .  I'd  never  allow  Greta  Garbo 
to  be  photographed  in  a  bathing  suit  .  .  . 
I'd  ask  Hedy  Lamarr  to  bleach  her  hair 
and  wear  it  like  Veronica  Lake  and  re- 
quest Veronica  to  dye  hers  black  and 
wear  it  a  la  Hedy,  just  for  laughs  .  .  . 
I'd  rule  that  swing  band  leaders,  swing 
musicians  and  band  vocalists  should  be 
heard  but  never  seen  ...  I'd  institute 
a  Hollywood  Hall  of  Fame  for  those 
who  were  great — Will  Rogers,  Carole 
Lombard,  Marie  Dressier  and  John 
Barrymore  to  head  the  list. 

I'd  encourage  Deanna  Durbln  to  make 
more  pictures,  because  hers  always  have 
a  freshness  and  gaiety  that  make  you 
feel  happier  for  a  couple  of  hours  ...  I 
wouldn't  attempt  to  film  the  life  of  Helen 
Morgan  until  I  discovered  an  actress 
with  the  same  strange  wistful  dark 
beauty  and  the  same  heartbreaking  small 
voice — and  I  don't  mean  Rita  Hayworth 
...  I'd  have  Maxie  Rosenbloom  wander 
around  the  palace,  just  for  laughs  .  .  . 
I'd  make  life  imprisonment  the  penalty 
for  scenario  writers  who  let  their  dia- 
logue include:  "Why.  you  fool,  I  just  let 
her  go  so  she'll  lead  us  to  the  others,'' 
or  "What,  go  up  in  that  old  crate — that's 
suicide!"  or  "This  moment  is  ours — no- 
body can  ever  take  it  away  from  us.'' 
Those  are  literary  felonies  where  I  come 
from,  dear  subjects. 

If  I  were  Queen  of  Hollywood,  I'd 
probably  be  beheaded  in  a  week — but  I 
certainly  would  have  fun  while  it  lasted! 
The  End 


S+ored-up  beauty:  Livvie  de  Havilland  decorates  a  corner  in 
I.  Magnin's,  Los  Angeles's  big  department  store,  makes  a  hit  as 
the  best  saleslady  for  the  best  buy — United  States  War  Bonds 
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Flying  Tigers 


(Continued  from  page  48)  Jason.  How'd 
you  like  it?" 

Woody  looked  at  Brooke.  "I'm  going 
to  like  it  better  here." 

Jim  was  still  talking  with  the  flyer. 
"You'll  find  her  hard  to  handle  at  the 
start,  but  once  you  get  her  under  control 
she's  a  dream — " 

"Very  interesting,"  Woody  said. 

Brooke,  blushing  furiously,  started 
away.  "See  you  tonight,  Jim." 

"Sure,  honey."  Jim  waved  to  her. 

As  the  flyers  started  back  to  the  bar- 
racks, Hap  drew  Woody  to  one  side. 
"She's  the  skipper's  girl,  son." 

Woody  looked  surprised.  "Jim's?" 
Then  he  smiled.  "So  what?  He's  got  a 
sense  of  humor,  hasn't  he?" 

\A/HEN  Jim  saw  Brooke  at  Headquar- 
' ters  that  night,  he  was  enthusiastic 
about  having  Woody  with  them.  "Lucky 
I  was  able  to  cajole  him  into  joining  up. 
One  of  the  best  flyers  I  ever  saw, 
Tommy!" 

"What  did  you  use  to  bait  him?"  she 
asked. 

"Bonus  money.  Moment  he  heard  he 
got  five  hundred  bucks  for  every  Jap 
he  knocked  down — wild  horses  couldn't 
have  kept  him  away." 

It  was  bonus  money  that  landed  Woody 
in  his  first  trouble.  "The  other  men  didn't 
like  his  mercenary  attitude.  "You  may 
be  fighting  for  ideals,"  he  told  them.  "I'm 
fighting  for  cash  on  the  line." 

A  fellow  named  Blackie  Bales,  one  of 
the  new  replacements,  told  Woody  he 
was  wrong — that  money  wasn't  the  end 
of  the  fight.  Blackie'd  been  in  trouble 
in  the  States,  after  an  airplane  accident. 
Now  he  was  married  and  out  here  to 
try  for  a  fresh  start.  "Sure,  you  should 
talk,"  Woody  growled,  "after  that  acci- 
dent you — " 

Blackie  made  a  dive  for  him.  The 
others  pulled  the  two  men  apart.  Then 
the  group  somehow  drifted  away  and 
Woody  found  himself  alone. 

Jap  planes  that  next  morning  spotted 
the  field.  Tommy  was  at  Headquarters 
with  them  when  they  swooped  over  to 
drop  their  cargo  of  "eggs."  Everyone 
ducked  for  shelter.  The  moment  they'd 
gone  past,  Jim  ran  out  to  the  field. 

"Tails  up,  fellows!"  It  was  the  order 
to  take  off. 

Woody,  running  across  the  field, 
reached  Jim  as  he  was  getting  into  his 
plane.  "Which  one  do  I  take?" 

Jim  whirled.  "You  crazy.  Woody? 
You  need  combat  training  before — " 

Woody  looked  astounded.  "Training?" 

"I'm  running  this  show,"  Jim  said 
tightly.  "Get  back." 

Woody  watched  the  take-off.  As  the 
ships  lifted,  his  eyes  turned  toward  the 
hangars.  "That  plane  there,  Alabama. 
Help  me  roll  it  out." 

Brooke  saw  what  he  was  trying  to  do 
and  started  to  run  toward  him.  By  the 
time  she  reached  them,  the  plane  was 
rolling  over  the  field,  lifting  off  the 
ground. 

Mike,  the  mechanic,  shook  his  head 
dolefully.  "Smar'  fella  takes  plane — no 
bullets." 

Brooke's  face  paled.  "No  ammunition?" 

"No  gottee  ta-ta-ta-ta."  Mike  tried  to 
imitate  the  sound  of  a  machine  gun. 
"And  him  no  takee  earphones." 

Brooke  got  on  the  radio  and  contacted 
Jim,  told  him  of  Woody's  flight.  Jim, 
turning,  could  see  Woody's  plane  behind 
him — minus  ammunition  or  radio  ear- 
phones.  There  was  no  way  to  warn  him. 

Brooke  from  the  ground  watched 
Woody's  ship  dive  into  a  formation  of 
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SAFEU,  with  EYE  GENE 
—  the  scienrific  eye  lo- 
tion formulated  by  two 
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three  Japs,  roaring  into  them  with  head- 
long abandon. 

Only,  at  that  split  second  when  his 
guns  should  have  blazed,  nothing  hap- 
pened. He  had  pressed  the  trigger  but- 
ton— then  he  realized. 

So  did  the  Japs.  They  swung  up 
quickly,  pouring  hot  lead  into  the  ship. 
The  plane  spun  crazily,  zigzagging  down 
the  sky  and  crashed  into  the  jungle. 

\A/HEN  they  found  him,  some  minutes 
'  '  later,  he  was  standing  by  the 
wrecked  ship,  unscathed  and  grinning. 
He  greeted  them  cheerily.  "Well,  I 
walked  away  from  that  one." 

Tex  and  Jim  and  the  others  who  had 
returned  and  joined  the  search  regarded 
him  with  unsmiling  faces.  "Yeah,"  Tex 
snapped.  "One  more  landing  like  that 
and  you'll  be  a  Jap  ace." 

Back  at  Headquarters,  Woody  tried  to 
explain  to  Jim.  "If  I'd  had  ammunition, 
I'd  have  blasted  those  Japs  to  bits." 

"Sure."  Jim  seemed  to  look  through 
him.  "You  saw  a  five-hundred-buck 
price  tag  on  their  tails.  I  can't  afford  to 
lose  men  or  ships — understand?" 

Hap  was  standing  at  the  door,  watch- 
ing. Woody  said,  "I  made  a  mistake. 
From  now  on  I'll  study  my  lesson  like 
a  good  boy.  How's  that,  pappy?" 

Jim  was  dubious.  But  he  said,  "All 
right,  Woody.  I'll  give  you  another 
chance.  That's  all." 

Hap  watched  Woody  go  out.  "  'Fraid 
you're  in  for  trouble  with  that  ball  of 
fire.  Skipper." 

"He's  all  right  underneath.  Gets  off 
the  beam  at  times.  He'll  wind  up  being 
the  best  flyer  on  the  squadron." 

The  truth  of  that  became  clearer  as  the 
weeks  passed.  Woody  finished  his  train- 
ing course,  took  his  place  with  the  others 
and  overnight  jumi>ed  to  the  front  ranks. 
Enemy  after  enemy  went  down  under  his 
guns.  And  Woody — when  he  wasn't  fight- 
ing— was  boasting  about  the  bonuses  he 
was  piling  up. 

THE  day  came  when  Blackie  was  killed. 
'  He'd  bailed  out,  opened  his  chute,  after 
his  ship  was  hit.  Woody,  flying  above 
him,  was  supposed  to  cover  so  the  Japs 
couldn't  machine-gun  the  flyer  on  his 
way  down.  But  the  Japs  got  there  too 
soon.  Blackie's  body  was  found  later — 
riddled  with  bullets. 

Back  in  the  barracks,  the  pilots  stared 
at  Woody  with  contempt.  "Hear  about 
Jason?"  one  asked  sarcastically.  "He  got 
another  ship  today — and  a  pilot." 

"Too  bad  they  don't  pay  off  for  dead 
pilots." 

Woody  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  "I  thought — I  didn't  believe  he'd 
open  his  chute  so  soon." 

But  no  one  answered. 

That  night  it  was  Brooke  who  ex- 
plained to  Jim.  "You  told  the  men  not 
to  open  their  chutes  until  the  last  second 
— ^so  the  Japs  couldn't  machine-gun  them. 
Well,  Blackie  didn't  wait  long  enough. 
When  Woody  saw  what  had  happened, 
he  did  dive  down  and  try  to  cover.  It  was 
too  late.  He — " 

"He  told  you,  Brooke?" 

She  nodded.  Jim  said,  "He  wouldn't 
lie — not  on  anything  like  that." 

"Know  where  he  is  now?" 

Jim  shook  his  head.  Brooke  said,  "Ala- 
bama told  me.  Blackie's  wife  is  living 
in  Rangoon.  Woody  flew  there.  He's 
paying  all  his  bonus  money — to  her." 

Warmth  was  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
Jim  asked  slowly,  "You  like  him,  don't 
you?" 

After  a  pause  she  said,  "It  doesn't 
matter." 

"Sometimes,"  he  told  her,  "I  almost 
wish  we  were  back  in  the  States.  Back 


where  there's  no  war,  no  death.  .  .  ." 

"I  know  what  you  mean.  Things  wovdd 
seem  saner.  People — " 

There  was  a  tension  between  therr. 
neither  of  them  understood.  At  last  he 
said,  "You've — you've  helped  to  keep  me 
sane,  out  here,  Brooke.  .  .  ." 

I IM  was  alone  at  his  desk  the  next 

day  when  Woody  came  in,  greeted  hirr. 
with  a  flip,  "Hi  ya,  pappy.  How's  tricks?" 

"Hello,  Woody.  Just  checking  your 
records.  Seems  both  the  enemy  and 
the  squadron  complain  about  you." 

"I'm  misunderstood.  Fact  is,  I  came 
to  ask  you  to  come  down  to  town  and 
have  dinner  with  me  tonight." 

"Sorry.  I've  got  a  date  already.  With 
Brooke." 

"Oh.  Where're  you  going?" 

"Place  called  Yee  Sooks.  No  reason 
you  shouldn't — " 

"Come  along  with  you?"  Woody  hesi- 
tated.   "No,  thanks.    You  go  ahead." 

That  afternoon,  when  Brooke  Elliott 
reached  the  orphanage,  she  was  startled 
to  find  most  of  the  children  outside.  The 
matron,  somewhat  ruffled,  tried  to  ex- 
plain. "There  in  the  courtyard.  Go  see 
for  yourself." 

Woody.  Woody  giving  the  children  a 
magic  show.  The  matron,  watching  him 
perform  his  parlor  tricks,  beamed.  "Isn't 
he  remarkable?" 

Brooke,  paying  no  attention,  told  the 
matron  to  have  the  children  come  in.  But 
the  youngsters  insisted  on  more  magic. 
Woody  said,  "You  see — I'm  irresistible. 
You  better  get  your  work  done,  though. 
You  don't  want  to  miss  that  date  tonight 
with  Jim  and  me." 

"And  yon?" 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Jim  sent  me  to 
pick  you  up." 

Brooke  said,  "You're  the  freshest  per- 
son I  ever  met." 

Woody  looked  hurt.  "After  all  I've 
done  for  the  kiddies?" 

"I  am  surprised  at  that.  Woody.  But  if 
you  plan  to  cling  around  me  this  after- 
noon— you'll  have  to  work." 

She  kept  him  there  the  rest  of  the 
day,  working  with  her. 

VEE  SOOK'S  was  crowded  when  they 
I  arrived  that  evening.  Britishers  and 
Eurasians  and  Chinese.  Brooke  had  been 
there  before  with  Jim.  Tonight  it  seemed 
curiously  more  exciting.  There  was  a 
juke  box  in  the  corner  and  Woody  put 
in  a  coin  and  they  danced. 

She  glanced  over  her  shoulder  toward 
the  door.  "I  wish  I  knew  what's  keeping 
Jim." 

"You  know   how  he  is.    Busy  man. 
Probably  forgot." 
"He'd  send  word." 

They  returned  to  their  table.  A  waiter 
came  with  a  message  for  Brooke.  A  note 
from  Jim.  New  orders  had  just  come 
through — he  couldn't  make  it  for  dinner. 
She  stared  at  the  closing  words,  "See  you 
tomorrow — and  please  forgive  me.  Love 
— Jim.'' 

Woody  read  it  over  her  shoulder.  "Not 
walking  out  on  me.  are  you,  Brooke?  " 

"My  date  was  with  Jim." 

"Have  a  heart  on  a  guy.  I'm  used  to 
my  social  life.  Out  here  I — I  might  as 
well  be  locked  in  the  cellar." 

She  regarded  him  thoughtfully.  "Guess 
the  going  has  been  rough  on  you.  I've 
heard  things — " 

"I  can  take  it.  But  how  about  it, 
Brooke?  We've  both  got  to  eat  some 
place.   Why  not  have  dinner  together?'' 

Brooke  smiled.  "All  right.  I'll  stay." 

A  strange  kind  of  party — one  she 
wouldn't  forget.  Death  and  suffering,  the 
savage  struggle  of  their  lives,  were  for 
one  moment  forgotten.  It  weis  all  foolish- 
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ness  and  laughter.  So  much  like  the  life 
she  had  known,  years  before,  back  in 
the  States — 

They  were  almost  ready  to  leave.  She 
found  herself  regretting  it  was  over. 
Then  she  saw  Woody  for  the  first  time 
was  serious.  "You  like  that  lug,  don't 
you?"  he  asked. 

"Jim's  been  wonderful.  Since  my  father 
died  I've — I've  needed  someone." 

"Going  to  marry  him?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Bet  you  Von't.  Not  since  I  came  into 
your  life." 

Her  eyes  were  mocking.  "Oh,  yes.  I'd 
forgotten." 

"What's  the  matter  with  me?" 

"Shall  I  tell  you?"  A  hint  of  anger  in 
her  voice.  "You're  selfish,  egotistical,  un- 
scrupulous and — and — " 

"And  I  brought  you  back  to  life.  Look 
at  yourself,  Brooke.  You're  human  again. 
You've  taken  time  out  from  being  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  to  laugh  at  a  bum  gag. 
To  dance.  You're — you're  breathing." 

A  Curious  pain  in  her  breast — and  at 
the  same  moment  a  kind  of  exhilaration 
she  couldn't  understand. 

They  drove  back  to  the  air  field  later 
in  the  station  wagon.  Jouncing  over  the 
ancient,  twisting  road.  A  nearly  full 
moon  splashed  silver  on  the  jagged, 
darkened  hills  before  them. 

Deliberately  he  pulled  back  the  brake, 
brought  the  car  to  a  stop.  They  sat  in 
silence.  After  a  moment  he  said,  pointing 
skyward,  "I  like  to  watch  it  better  here — 
than  up  there." 

Brooke  said,  "Marco  Polo  came  through 
this  route — hundreds  of  years  ago." 

"Must  have  been  a  long  hop  between 
gas  stations."  He  held  out  a  package. 
"Cigarette?" 

He  held  the  match  for  her,  studied  her 
face  in  its  flickering  light.  "I'll  let  you 
in  on  something,  Brooke.  Jim  doesn't 
know  I'm  with  you  tonight." 

Brooke  drew  back.    "Doesn't  know?" 

"I  thought  it'd  be  a  good  gag  to  have 
him  show  up  at  the  restaurant  and  find 
me  with  his  best  girl." 

"You  should  have  told  me." 

"Then  you  would  have  walked  out. 
Sore?" 

"I  should  be.     Only — I  did  enjoy  it." 

"Swell!"  But  his  smile  was  gone. 
"Funny.  You  steal  a  moment  out  of  time. 
A  moment  to  laugh.  Except  that — the 
•)  only  time  in  my  life  I  ever  really  fell — 
it  happens  to  be  my  best  friend's  girl. 
What  does  that  make  me?" 

"You  shouldn't  talk  like  that.  You're — 
kidding." 

But  she   could  hear   her   own  heart 
'  pounding.    Woody  said,  "I'm  not."  He 
:•  looked  at  her  an  instant.  He  reached  out, 
drew  her  to  him,  his  lips  pressing  against 
hers.  Quickly,  she  pulled  away.  "Woody — " 
He  sat  motionless  a  moment.  Then  he 
said,  "Sorry,  Brooke.  Sorry.  I — just  kid- 
ding." Abruptly  he  turned  on  the  igni- 
tion, his  ioot  pressing  against  the  starter. 

UAP  DAVIS  was  called  to  Jim's  office 
'  '  the  following  afternoon.  Jim's  face 
was  grim.  "Bad  news,  Hap.  Those  med- 
icos who  gave  you  the  once  over.  Your 
eyesight's  gone,  Hap.  No  use  beating 
around  the  bush.  You're — grounded." 

Hap  took  it  with  a  wry  grin.  "Okay, 
I  Skipper — if  that's  the  way  it  is.  Only 
'  I'd — kind  of  like  to  go  out  up  there." 

Jim  didn't  answer.  Hap  turned  to  leave. 
Then,  at  the  door,  he  stopped.  "Say,  Jim, 
I  don't  like  to  carry  tales.  But  your  pal 
Woody — he's  been  boasting  for  some  time 
about  how  crazy  Brooke  is  about  him. 
He  took  her  out  last  night." 

Jim's  lips  tightened.  "It — it  may  be 
1  true.  If  that's  the  way  it  is — after  all, 
it's  her  life,  her  happiness — " 
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The  Brauligam  Twins 
of  Dei  Plaines,  Illinois 


TO  MAKE  IT  EASIER  FOR 

YOU,  i'm  charlotte  I  " 


AND    I  M 
BEVERLV...  BUT 
OUR  FRIENDS 
USUALLY  THINK 
TWICE  BEFORE 
CALLINJG  US 
BY  MAME." 


^rautigain  twins  offer  attractive  proof  that 

PEPSODENT  POWDER  makes  teeth 

TWICE  AS  BRIGHT 


r 


"I  guess  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  were 
really  different  was  when  Beverly  and  I  made 
the  tooth  powder  test.  Naturally,  as  twins, 
we  not  only  look  alike  ...  we  usually  do  every- 
thing alike.  But  in  the  test,  I  used  Pepsodent. 
Beverly  used  another  leading  brand.  From 
then  on,  there  was  a  big  difference  between  us!" 

"We're  a  trio  from  now  on! 

A  pair  of  twins  and  Pepsodent!" 


"No  test  could  ha-. '  i  i  .Mirer.  But  at  first  I 
thought  maybe  I  just  imagined  my  teeth  were 
Iwice  as  bright.  However,  when  afriend  of  mine 
asked  me  what  made  my  teeth  shine  so,  I  was 
really  convinced  !  Did  I  give  him  a  selling  on 
Pepsodent !  The  proof  is  so  definite  we'd  never 
think  of  going  back  to  any  other  brand!" 


BRAUTIGAM  TWINS  TEST 
AND  CONFIRM  THIS  FACT: 

INJDEPEMDEMT  LABORATORY  TESTS 
FOUND  NO  OTMEC  DENTIFRICE  THAT 
COULD  MATCH  THE  HIGH  LUSTRE 
PRODUCED  BV  PEPSODEMT...  BY 
ACTUAL  TEST,  PEPSODENT  PRODUCES 
A  LUSTRE  TWICE  AS  BRIGHT  AS 
THE    AVERAGE    OF  ALL  OTHER 


LEADING  BRANDS  / 


Guaranteed  by 
L  Good  Housekeepinj;  '- 


for  the  safety  of  your  smile  .  .  . 

use  Pepsodent  twice  a  day  . .  . 

see  your  dentist  twice  a  year. 
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IMAGINE  'GUILTY  OF  l. 
'  B.0'_  AND  LIFEBUOy  IN  THE  ^ 
HOUSE  FOR  YEARS.'  WHAT  I 
GLORIOUS   LATHER   IT  / 


HAS.  MY,  I  FEEL 
^2^-1        FRESH .' 


AND  NOW 


I  /MARRIED  THE 
SWEETEST  GIRL 
IN  THE  WORLD 


TO  HeRseu^  'i 

I'LL  NEVER  \ 
/  LET 'B.or  COME  ( 
\    BETWEEN  US  ^ 


f    JIM,  WHAT'S  WRONG?  WE  WERE 

SO  MUCH  IN  LOVE...  AND  NOW 
/    YOU'RE  SO  COLD 


/U£^  I^AN/SHf^'^  SCENT 
SAME  P'^OTBCTf,^"^''' 


HOT  WEATHER 
CALLS  FOR  LIFEBUOY-THE  ONLY  POPULAR 
SOAP  ESPECIALLY  MADE  TO  STOP  "B.O." 


BATHE 
DAILY 
WITH 


FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE 
IT  STOPS  "B.o: 


Woody  heard  later  that  Hap  had  told 
Jim.  Woody  stopped  Hap  as  he  was 
leaving  the  barracks.  "You  mean — you 
told  him  I  said  she  was  crazy  about  me? 
Don't  you  realize  I  was  only — kidding?" 

Hap's  eyes  were  icy.  "Being  the  guy 
he  is,  all  he  cared  about  was  her  being 
happy.  Even  if  it's  a  louse  like — " 

Woody  said,  "I've  got  to  see  Brooke." 

ORDERS  had  come  through  the  night 
before — they  were  on  day  and  night 
patrol  and  all  leaves  were  cancelled.  The 
men  were  to  stay  at  the  field.  But  it 
didn't  count.  He  had  to  see  Brooke. 

He  found  her  at  the  orphanage.  She 
was  startled  when  she  saw  him.  He 
didn't  give  her  a  chance  to  ask  ques- 
tions. "Brooke — I  have  to  know  some- 
thing. The  other  night  I  didn't — you 
didn't—" 

"Take  you  seriously,  Woody?" 
He   nodded.    She  said.    "I  was  flat- 
tered.  It  was — it  was  a  moment  out  of 
time.     A    wonderful    moment,  maybe. 
But—" 

"But  you  didn't  fall  for  anything  I 
said?  Because  it  was  just  my  way — just 
a  line,  Brooke.  You're  not — you're  not 
going  to  hurt  Jim,  are  you?  See,  Brooke, 
I  was  talking  big — saying  you  fell  for 
me.  Saying  I — but  you  understand.  I 
didn't  mean  it — I  wasn't — serious." 

Only  she  knew  he  was  lying.  Knew 
it  in  the  way  he  spoke,  the  warmth 
in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  her.  "I  under- 
stand, Woody." 

He  smiled.  He  had  to  hurry.  She 
watched  him  jump  back  into  the  car. 
But  he  was  too  late — when  he  reached 
the  field.  The  night  patrol  had  already 
left.  Alabama  regarded  him  mournfully. 
"They  were  sure  sore  you  weren't  here. 
Hap — he's  been  grounded  on  account  of 


his  eyes.  He  sneaked  out  to  the  plane 
you  were  supposed  to  take.  Took  it  up. 
Jim  thought  you  were  in  it." 

Woody  paled.  "Hap — with  his  eyes — 
flying  at  night — " 

Woody  was  waiting  at  the  field  when 
the  ships  came  back.  Only  one  was 
missing. 

Hap's — 

The  pilots  hurried  to  the  barracks 
without  even  noticing  Woody.  Only  Jim 
stopped,  asked  coldly,  "Where  were  you?" 

"I — I  had  something  to  do  in  town." 

"Something  to  do  in  town.  You  left 
against  orders.  Hap  took  your  place  and 
was  killed.  And  you  had  something  to 
do  in  town!  You're  through,  Woody. 
Cashiered.  There's  an  army  lorry  out  for 
Lashio  in  a  few  days.  I'll  see  you're 
on  it." 

Woody  swallowed.  "I  don't  want  to 
quit,  Jim.  I  want  to  square  it  with  the 
fellows — with  Hap — you — " 

Jim  turned  away,  walked  back  to 
headquarters.  Lost  in  his  own  thoughts, 
he  stared  down  at  hLs  desk  with  unsee- 
ing eyes.  Hardly  noticing  the  open  cal- 
endar with  its  date — December  7,  1941. 

The  United  States  at  war  with  the 
Axis! 

COLONEL  LINDSEY.  head  of  the 
A.V.G.,  arrived  by  transport  plane 
the  next  morning.  In  Squadron  Plead- 
quarters  he  went  over  the  map  of  the 
terrain  with  Jim.  "It's  our  fight  now, 
Jim.  We're  in  it  all  the  way.  And  this 
first  job  is  a  beaut!" 

An  enemy  ammunition  train  and  a 
bridge  it  was  to  pass  over  had  to  be 
destroyed,  to  delay  the  Japs  long  enough 
to  allow  Chinese  troops  to  take  positions. 
"If  a  squadron  attacked  the  train,  enemy 
anti-aircraft  would  wipe  them  out.  But 


one  plane — one  plane  going  around  the 
back  way,  through  the  hills,  might  get 
through." 

A  smile  lighted  Jim's  face.  "Only  one 
guy  in  all  China  can  do  that  one.  Me. 
I'll  take  the  transport." 

Chinese  mechanic  Mike  let  out  a  terri- 
fied yelp  when  he  saw  Jim  putting  the 
nitro  into  the  transport  plane.  Jim 
soothed  him.  "It'll  be  all  right,  Mike. 
Keep  your  shirtee  on." 

Colonel  Lindsey  stood  on  the  field  as 
Jim  climbed  into  the  plane.  He  witnessed 
an  astounding  thing.  As  soon  as  Jim  was 
inside,  the  door  slammed  shut,  the  motors 
of  the  plane  started  to  roar  and  the  ship 
began  to  move  forward. 

"Cut  those  engines,"  Jim  yelled.  "Who 
the  devil — " 

HE  ran  forward  to  the  pilot's  com- 
partment. The  plane  was  gathering 
speed.  As  he  op>ened  the  door  he  drew 
back  with  a  shock.  Woody  was  sitting 
placidly  at  the  controls. 

"Sit  down,  pappy.  Which  way  do  we 
go?" 

"How  the  blazes  did  you  get  here?" 

"Gave  the  sentry  double  talk.  He 
thought  I  was  the  general." 

"Get  this  plane  back  on  the  field  and 
get  out." 

"No  soap.  Jim.  Besides,  what  do  you 
know  about  flying  a  transp<irt?  Thais 
my  business.  You  point  the  way — 1  11 
drive." 

"You've  even  lost  the  brains  you  wo  o 
born  with.  You  know  what's  riding  b;u  k 
there?" 

"Ought  to.  Nearly  broke  my  neck  fall- 
ing over  it." 

Jim  growled.  "Okay,  wise  guy.  Wo'll 
hit  for  the  hills." 

They  rode  in  silence.  Dodging  behind 
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the  unpeopled  hills  to  the  north,  flying 
so  low  at  times  they  skimmed  the  tree 
tops.  After  a  while  Woody  asked,  "Talked 
with  Brooke  lately?" 

"It's  all  right.  Woody.  Whatever  she 
does — I  want  her  to  be  happy.  She's  had 
it  tough." 

"She's  going  to  be  happy.  Because 
you're  in  love  with  her — and  she  loves 
you." 

"Loves  me?"  In  spite  of  himself,  there 
was  excitement  in  Jim's  voice.  "How  do 
you  know?  I  thought — •" 

"I  know.  You  heard  what  Hap  said. 
He  heard  me  boasting  about — my  con- 
quest. That's  a  joke.  You  know  what  I 
am — talk  big,  never  mean  any  of  it. 
She  thinks  I'm  amusing.  But  truth  is — 
she  wants  somebody  real.  And — Lord 
knows  why — she  thinks  you're  it." 

"She — told  you  that?" 

"Sure  she  told  me.  Listen  pal,  I  know 
dames,  see — and  you  don't.  A  dame — she 
has  to  have  her  heart  explained  to  her, 
half  the  time.  It  was  going  out  with  me, 
seeing  what  I  was  like,  that  showed  her 
what  a  real  guy  you  are." 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  a  smile 
spread  over  Jim's  face.    "Woody — okay!" 

"Right.  And  while  we're  about  it — 
let's  give  this  Tokyo  chu-chu  a  going 
over." 

They  came  out  of  the  hills.  Jim  was 
peering  through  the  window.  The  bridge 
was  supposed  to  be  beneath  them — but  it 
wasn't  in  sight.  "We've  overshot  it,"  he 
said.   "It  must  be  behind  us — " 

"But  we  didn't  miss  the  chu-chu!" 
Woody  pointed  to  a  long  line  of  trains — 
so  small  they  looked  like  toys — creeping 
along  the  track  below  them. 

At  the  same  instant,  the  anti-aircraft 
guns  spotted  the  plane  and  started  to  blast 
at  them.  A  shell  struck  one  of  the  wings, 
flinging  Jim  across  the  plane.  Woody 


fought  at  the  controls.  Another  shell 
broke  near  by.  The  port  motor  burst 
into  flames. 

Jim  said  tersely,  "It's  a  dead  pigeon. 
Woody.    Set  the  controls  and  bail  out." 

"Don't  want  to  give  up  after  we've 
come  this  far.  If  I  could  reach  that 
train — " 

Woody  was  trying  to  get  the  starboard 
motor  started.  Jim  cried  out  angrily, 
"Hit  the  silk,  I  tell  you." 

A  burst  of  flame  in  the  cockpit  drove 
Woody  back  toward  Jim.  As  Woody 
staggered  back  he  tightened  his  lip — Jim 
mustn't  know.  Mustn't  know  that  part 
of  the  shell  had  struck  him,  that— 

He  grit  his  teeth.  "You — you  go  first!" 

"Do  as  I  say,"  Jim  ordered.  "Jump." 

I IM  was  standing  by  the  door — ready  to 
go.  Woody  deliberately  flung  his  body 
against  Jim,  catching  him  off  guard.  He 
saw  Jim  pitch  through  the  door,  twisting 
crazily.  He  watched  then,  watched  as 
the  parachute  fluttered  open.  Jim  would 
be  all  right.    Jim  would  be  safe — 

There  were  only  seconds.  He  could 
feel  the  hot  blood  from  the  wound.  His 
eyes  glazed — his  hand  wiped  across  them. 
Only  seconds.  .  .  . 

He  put  the  ship  into  a  glide.  He  could 
see  the  train  clearly  now.  Heading 
straight  for  it,  flames  pouring  out  of  the 
ship's  engines,  wings  shattering  as  the 
anti-aircraft  continued  to  blast  away. 

Now  it  was  closer.  "Hold  your  nose, 
baby,"  he  muttered.  Six  tons  of  T.N.T. 
Six  tons  of  hell — 

Jim  saw.  Saw  the  ship  in  that  grace- 
ful, terrifying  glide.  Saw  what  Woody 
was  doing — heading  the  ship  straight  into 
the  train.  Jim  twisted  and  turned  as  the 
parachute  drifted  earthward. 

"Woody — Woody!" 

In  the  distance,  a  detonation,  rising 


with  deafening  roar  over  the  country- 
side, echoing  and  reverberating.  And 
then  silence. 

At  squadron  headquarters,  Jim  Gor- 
don found  a  letter  from  Woody.  A  mist 
came  over  Jim's  eyes  as  he  read  it. 
Woody  had  known — with  that  sixth  sense 
of  flyers — that  it  would  be  his  last  trip 
upstairs.  He'd  explained  about  how  he 
and  Brooke  weren't  serious,  how  it 
hadn't  meant  anything  really.  Explained 
why  he  hadn't  been  at  the  field  when 
Hap  went  up. 

Brooke  was  standing  across  the  room 
as  he  read  it  and  he  looked  up  and  tried 
to  smile.  "Woody — telling  me  he — you 
weren't — " 

But  Brooke  had  come  toward  him  and 
she  put  her  arms  around  him  now  and 
her  lips  against  his. 

"Woody — Woody  was  right,  Jim." 

THEY  brought  in  a  new  recruit  a  few 

days  later.  A  young  man  he  was,  with 
sandy  hair  and  a  boyish  grin.  He  hadn't 
flown  much.    He  seemed  a  little  scared. 

Jim  shook  hands  with  him  and  they 
talked  about  flying  and  then  Jim  reached 
in  his  desk  drawer  and  brought  out  a 
faded  scarf  with  Chinese  letters — letters 
identifying  the  wearer  as  a  member  of 
the  Flying  Tigers. 

"You'll  wear  this  one,"  Jim  said  quiet- 
ly. "I  hope — you'll  always  be  worthy  of 
the  man  who  wore  it  before  you." 

The  young  man  seemed  impressed. 
"He  was — he  was  a  good  flyer?" 

Jim  said,  "Sure.  "Tops.  Only  better 
than  that.  Sort  of — sort  of  a  hero.  That's 
all.    There's  work  to  be  done." 

The  young  man  started  for  the  field. 
Jim  turned  to  his  desk.  Minutes  later,  he 
could  hear  the  droning  roar  of  the  en- 
gines as  the  fighters  lifted  into  the  sky. 
The  End 


More  pleasure  in  bowlin. 


THEN- 

even  in  191 1,  when  lady  bow  lrrs 
wore  clothes  like  this,  the  hne, 
distinctiv^e  flavor  of  Beech-Nut 
Gum  made  bowling  mf^re 
pleasant. 

.  .  .  AND  NOW- 

that  same  deHcious  flavor  is 
refreshing  and  enjoyable  any 
time  .  .  .  any  place.  Try  a 
package  today. 
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Beech-Nut  Gum 


The  yellow  package  . .  .  with  the  r  ed  oval 
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Betty  Loo  says:  ,  _  _ 
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Paulette  Goddard — Woman  of  Daring 
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Settif  JIou  puffs  are 

EXTRA  SOFT- 

yet  they  cost  no  more 
At  better  stores  everywhere. 


etti/lou 

VELOUR     '  Jl^^ 

POWDER  PUFFS 


HAND-COLORED  in  Oil 

PHOTO  ENLARGEMENT 


Beautifully  mounted  in  7x9 
whitf  fr;iihe.  mat.  Made  from  any 
plmtniiiaph.  snar>sl»ot  or  noKa- 
livc.  Original  returned.  Send  35c 
and  »lani() — no   other  charges. 

COLORGRAPH.  Dept.MG-51 
17  N.  LeClaire.  Chicago 
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MONEY 


CHRISTMASA^ 
CARDS  With  Nime?  A 


Turn  spnre  tima  into  CASH!  Show  friends,  neigh- 
bors magnificent  Personal  Christmas  Cards.  46 
exquisite  desifms— from  60  for  $1.00  to  26  for  $1.95. 
Selection  offers  Business,  Etchings.  Humorous, 
Reiitrious,  etc.  Also  Box  Assortments— "Super- 
Vnlue,"  21<Card  Assortment  only  $1.00  — your 

prom  50c.  Famous  Currier  &  Ives  Asst..  Gift 
WrappinK  Cabinet.  Many  others.  Take  easy  orders 
everywhere— bitr  profits.  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES 
Personal  Cards,  and  '  "Super- Value"  box  on  approval. 
WALLACE  BROWN.  INC. 
225  FiHti  Ave..  Dept.  M-42.  New  York 


I'm  Hampden  s  f'owa 

^  I'm  SOFTIE  . 


HAMPDEN'S  powder  base 
is  choice  of  millions 
for  it  brings  smooth 
radiance  to  every 
woman's  complexion. 
Hides  tiny  lines  and 
blemishes,  keeps  make- 
up looking  fresh. 


POUJDIV-BnSE 


50c  also  25c  & 
Over  20  million  sold 


OUTSELLS  ALL  FOUNDATIONS 
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(Continued  from  page  29)  twenty-one. 
She  had  been  married  at  the  ripe  old  age 

of  sixteen  or  seventeen  to  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  lumber  family  in  North  Carolina. 
But  Paulette  never  talked  about  her  four 
years  there  with  the  '"horsey"  set.  Nor 
did  she  speak  of  the  preceding  era  when 
as  a  youngster  of  fourteen  she  went  to 
work  to  support  herself  and  her  mother, 
despite  the  presence  of  a  father  some- 
where in  the  scene;  a  father  who  most 
dramatically  announced  his  presence  to 
the  world  not  so  long  ago  when  he  at- 
tempted to  haul  his  famous  daughter  into 
court  for  insufficient  support. 

Somewhere  along  in  there  she  had 
managed  a  brief  brush  with  the  theater, 
notably  the  "Follies,"  enough  anyway  so 
that  she  could  sell  Hal  Roach  on  the 
idea  of  putting  her  under  contract.  In 
those  days  she  had  startling  platinum 
hair  and  Hal  was  definitely  allergic  to 
platinum,  having  just  passed  Jean  Har- 
low magnanimously  over  to  Metro  and 
to  his  everlasting  sorrow.  Goddard  didn't 
get  far  in  the  Roach  studio  but  she  did 
all  right  outside  garnering  a  reputation 
for  herself  as  the  chorus  girl  who  came 
to  work  in  an  imported  car.  Though  her 
roles  were  the  smallest,  her  clothes  were 
of  the  finest. 

Charlie  spotted  her  on  the  set  of  Eddie 
Cantor's  picture,  "The  Kid  From  Spain," 
and  straightway  determined  to  make  her 
his  next  leading  lady.  They  were  seen 
everywhere  together. 

THEN  came  the  famous  trip  around  the 
world  in  Charlie's  yacht.  Rumors  as 
thick  as  a  California  fog  surrounded 
them.  They  were  married,  they  weren't 
married,  they  were  going  to  be  married 
— well,  if  they  weren't,  they  should  be. 
Accounts  came  back  of  their  adventures 
in  the  China  seas. 

Everybody  knew  they  visited  Canton. 
But  not  until  years  later  was  anyone 
to  know  the  significance  of  that  Chinese 
city  in  the  lives  of  Goddard  and  Chaplin, 
not  until  newspaper  reports  from  a  Mexi- 
can town  just  over  the  California  border 
stated  that  Paulette  had  obtained  her 
freedom  from  Charlie. 

Meantime,  Charlie,  true  to  his  word, 
was  indefatigably  grooming  his  find  for 
stardom.  There  were  voice  lessons,  dic- 
tion lessons,  foreign  language  lessons, 
coaches,  coaches,  coaches.  "Modern 
Times"  made  its  appearance  and,  with  it, 
Chaplin's  new  leading  woman.  She  was 
good.  But  after  that  brief  emergence 
she  seemed  to  disappear  from  the  scene. 
So  had  the  other  women  who  had  been 
Chaplin's  leading  ladies. 

If  that  were  Chaplin's  intentions,  to 
give  this  frank  and  witty  companion  a 
brief  glimpse  of  stardom  and  then  drop 
the  curtain  again,  he  underestimated  the 
temper  of  the  blade  he  had  chosen  to 
fence  with.  For  Paulette  had  daring — and 
an  insatiable  desire  to  win. 

OTHER  romances  came  and  went,  other 
stars  fell  in  love  and  were  married 
and  divorced,  but  the  Goddard-Chaplin 
romance  continued  to  hold  the  center  of 
the  stage  and  since  we  seldom  saw 
Chaplin  and  often  saw  Miss  Goddard.  we 
fixed  our  attention  upon  her.  She  missed 
the  coveted  role  of  Scarlett  O'Hara  by  a 
few  minutes  and  we  talked  of  that.  She 
was  seen  here  and  there  with  groups — 
often  with  several  admiring  gentlemen — 
but  there  is  always  safety  in  numbers 
and  Miss  Goddard  was  probably  well 
aware  of  that.  If  there  was  scandal  both 
in  the  fact  that  we  didn't  know  whether 
she  was  Chaplin's  wife  or  merely  his 


"best  friend"  eind  in  her  rather  uncon- 
ventional freedom  with  other  men,  she 
carried  it  with  a  high  head  and  a  higl 
hand. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  wher 
two  people  are  married  and  do  not  takt 
the  world  into  their  confidence,  theii 
relationship  must  suggest  the  scandalous 
The  love  and  intimacy  which  their  mar- 
riage gives  them  legal  right  to  enjo\ 
cannot  but  be  commented  upon  scan- 
dalously if  the  world  thinks  they  are  no* 
married.  Pretty  Paulette  Goddard  wa> 
the  lady  of  Hollywood's  school  for  scan- 
dal all  right,  because  we  were  sure  tha" 
she  was  either  his  wife  or  his  constan: 
companion — and  if  she  was  his  wife,  why 
not  say  so? 

Thus  she  gained  the  benefit  of  con- 
stant public  attention,  of  a  sort  of  glamour 
and  excitement  that  always  had  sur- 
rounded ladies  of  the  theater  who  were 
also  heroines  of  a  great  love  affair  since 
the  days  of  Nell  Gwynne  and  before. 

And  the  clever  Miss  Goddard  could 
take  it  and  smile  behind  her  hand  be- 
cause all  the  time  she  knew  that  she 
was  a  thoroughly  respectable  married 
woman,  all  the  time  she  knew  of  that 
legal  ceremony  in  Canton  that  made 
her  a  wife. 

Oh,  it  was  a  dangerous  game,  for  no- 
body ever  knows  just  how  the  public 
may  react  to  being  fooled,  being  mysti- 
fied; but  Miss  Goddard  is  the  t>'pe  to 
enjoy  danger  and  her  ace  in  the  hole — 
her  marriage — was  unbeatable. 

THEN  came  a  night  when  Miss  Goddard 
somehow  or  other  went  a  little  too  fai-. 
It  nearly  always  happ)ens.  And  it  is  also 
true  that  when  scandal  hovers  over  a 
girl,  no  matter  how  false  or  unjust,  she 
will  get  severely  blamed  for  things  that 
a  quieter  and  more  conservative  young 
lady  can  get  away  with.  We  still  believe 
that  where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there 
must  be  a  little  fire. 

Upon  this  night  there  seems  to  be 
agreement  that  Miss  Goddard  indulged  in 
a  few  pranks  at  a  popular  night  club. 
All  of  it  may  have  been  just  high  spirits 
and  wild  fun,  but  it  was  enough  to  stun 
the  spectators  who  maybe  were  not  them- 
selves having  such  a  good  time.  It  was 
the  proverbial  straw  and  Miss  Goddard 
suffered  for  the  scandalous  tales  about 
her  and  Chaplin.  Everybody  was  in- 
stantly sure  that  she  wasn't  married  to 
him  and  never  had  been,  and  this  would 
be  the  end,  and  even  if  they  were  mar- 
ried surely  Chaplin  would  now  get  a 
divorce. 

Far  from  otherwise.  Mr.  Chaplin  not 
only  didn't  get  a  divorce.  He  took  Miss 
Goddard  to  New  York  and  for  the  first 
time  upon  a  public  stage,  with  a  lovely 
gesture  of  chivalry  and  protection,  intro- 
duced her  to  a  goggle-eyed  first-night 
New  York  audience  as  "My  wife."  With 
one  superb  dramatic  scene  he  rescued 
her  from  threatened  disaster,  he  dragged 
her  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  respectable 
fame,  he  flung  about  her  the  cloak  ol 
marriage  and  of  affection  and  even  more 
— for  his  very  air  said  that  she  had  kept 
the  secret  at  his  behest.  He  made  of  her 
a  heroine  who  had  sacrificed  her  own 
good  name  momentarily  to  follow  the 
desire  of  her  husband  for  secrecy. 

Now  you  would  think  that  this  brought 
down  the  curtain  upon  a  happy  romance 
— the  pretty  young  wife  sheltered  in  tlie 
arms  of  her  lawful  protector. 

Instead,  after  a  year,  we  get  news  that 
Mrs.  Chaplin  has  filed  suit  for  divorcfcl 

You  see,  the  point  is  that  Chaplin  hasi 
never  really  wanted  to  be  married,  hej 
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is  no  more  suited  to  matrimony  than 
most  other  geniuses.  He  might  endure 
it  when  it  was  secret  and  mysterious 
and  scandalously  exciting,  but  once  it 
becomes  an  open  and  prosaic  fact  and 
he  is  expected  to  behave  like  an  every- 
day husband — he's  gone. 

YEARS  ago,  Charlie  and  I  found  our- 
selves with  the  last  of  a  brilliant  party 
in  the  studio  of  a  famous  painter. 

It  was  a  moment  for  good  talk,  for 
confidential  tales.  I  will  never  forget 
the  little  story  Charlie  told  me  then  of 
his  first  love,  the  little  blonde  girl  of  the 
London  music  halls  who  won  his  heart 
when  he  was  just  an  unknown  and  not 
very  successful  funny  man  in  vaudeville. 
He  came  to  America  and  became  the 
greatest  of  all  movie  stars  and  when  he 
went  back  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  back  to 
London  in  such  triumph  as  few  have  ever 
known,  he  couldn't  ever  find  her,  though 
he  tried. 

With  this  exception,  1  do  not  think 
Charlie  has  ever  failed  to  win  any  woman 
he  cared  about,  and  that  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  many  a  great  lover. 

I  remember  interviewing  Mildred  Har- 
ris shortly  after  she  married  Chaplin. 
Oh,  she  was  lovely  enough  and  a  nice 
girl,  but  as  I  sat  talking  to  her  that 
morning  when  she  was  a  bride,  in  the 
mansion  Charlie  had  bought  for  her,  I 
was  stunned.  It  seemed  to  me  impossible 
that  this  could  last. 

Their  baby  didn't  live — and  afterwards 
Jiey  got  a  divorce  and  Mildred  just  faded 
Sut  of  the  picture  and  out  of  pictures,  too. 

HIS  second  wife  was  as  young  and  as 
beautiful.  California  Spanish,  with 
iquid  black  eyes  and  olive-rose  skin,  and 
ler  name  was  Lita  Grey.  They  had  two 
;ons  and  Charlie  didn't  make  a  star  of 
!ier,  either. 

My  most  vivid  picture  of  that  marriage 
s  at  a  costume  ball  given  by  Marion 
Oavies  in  the  magnificent  ballroom  of 
he  Ambassador  Hotel  and  of  Charlie 
iud   Lita   Grey   as    Napoleon   and  his 
>eole  Empress  Josephine.  It  had  always 
l)een  Charlie's  ambition  to  play  Napoleon 
]ind  he  gave  a  performance  that  night 
iione  of  us  will  forget. 
'  Their  marriage  was  as  ill-fated  as  that 
'|f  the  couple  they  so  vividly  portrayed, 
iita  got  a  divorce  and  for  a  time  she 
id  well  enough  on  the  stage  and  now 
he  has  two  grown  Chaplin  boys  and 
he  is  well  cared  for  and  always  speaks 
.■ell  of  her  former  husband. 
And  next  came  Paulette  Goddard.  The 
'-lever  and  gamin   little   Goddard  who 
layed    her    cards    so  magnificently, 
fho  made  herself  a  great  name  and 
'ho,  when  ultimately  she  got  an  oppor- 
Ijnity  to  display  her  very  real  talents, 
roved  beyond  question  her  right  to  the 
';ardom  she  had  fought  so  daringly  to 
in. 

!  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  personal 
I  their  divorce. 

Chaplin  has  always  been  a  dreamer 
!eking  what  doesn't  exist.  He  wants 
le  companionship  and  excitement  and 

train  power  of  an  older,  wiser  woman. 

-e  has  never  in  his  life  been  satisfied 

iith  anything — his  work,  his  pictures,  his 

!|;e,  his  marriages. 

I  Paulette  wanted  his  wisdom,  his  fame, 
's  unmatchable  moods  of  personality. 

Some   Hollywood   marriages  succeed. 

lis  strangely  secret  marriage  had  no 
■lance  to  last.  But  the  woman  who 
lired    to    live    this    strangely  secret 

arriage  has  not  only  a  chance,  she 
almost  certain  of  attaining  the  goal 
stardom  of  which  she   has  always 

earned. 

The  End. 
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Satin-Finish,  has  all  you've  longed  for  in 
a  lipstick/'  says  Constance  Luft  Huhn 


"A  lipstick  that  won't  melt  and  run  during  the  summer?  .  .  .  YesI  Each  of 
Tangee's  new  SATIN-FINISH  Lipsticks  will  keep  your  lips  perfectly  and 
exquisitely  groomed  through  the  hottest  weather. 

"Tangee's  SATIN-FINISH  Lipsticks  are  perfectly  balanced. ..nof  too  moist, 
yet  not  too  dry.  Once  applied^  your  favorite  Tangee  shade  clings  to  your 
lips  for  hours  and  hours  —  gives  your  lips  the  softer,  glossier  loveliness 
you've  always  longed  for.  I  recommend  that  you  settle  your  summer  make- 
up problem  with  one  of  Tangee's  SATIN-FINISH  Lipsticks,  its  matching 
rouge  and  your  correct  shade  of  Tangee's  unpowdery  Face  Powder." 


TANGEE  MEDIUM-RED  ...  a  tangee  theatrical  red  ..  ."The  Brilliant 

warm,  clear  shade.  Not  too  dork,  not  too  Scarlet  Lipstick  Shade".  .  .  always  flattering, 
light  .  .  .  just  right. 

TANGEE  NATURAL.  ."Beauty  for  Duty"— 

TANGEE  RED-RED  .  .  ."Rarest,  Loveliest  Red  conservative  make-up  for  women  in  uniform, 

of  Them  All,"  harmonizes  perfectly  with  all  Orange  in  the  stick,  it  changes  to  produce 

fashion  colors.  your  own  most  becoming  shade  of  blush  rose. 
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FABRICS  ARE 
GETTING  SCARCE! 

Protect*  Your  Precious  Dresses 
and  Undies  Against  Underarm 
"Perspiration  Rot"  With  Nonspi! 
NONSPl  CHECKS  PERSPIRATION 
I  TO  3  DAYS  — WITHOUT  INJURING 
DELICATE  UNDERARM  SKIN  PORES! 

1.  Removes  embarrassing  odor  by  check- 
ing flow  ot  perspiration  under  the  arms. 

2.  Safe  and  convenient  to  use. Will  not 
irritate  skin. 

3.  A  clear,  clean  liquid.  Easy  to  apply 
.  ..dries  quickly. 

4.  *" Analysis  of  NONSPI  and  applied 
tests  of  its  use  has  been  completed  by 
the  Bureau ...  No  damage  can  be  done 
to  the  textile  it  the  user  follows  your 
instructions." 

(Signed)    ^   <^  79^v-,^^n,^~l>^ 

Chemist 

BETTER  Fabrics TE5TIND  Bureau  inc 

OFFICIAL   LABORATOHY  OF 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  50005  ASSOCIATION 
Buy  Nonspi  at  your  fovor/le 
drug  or  department  store 

NONSPI 

A  Skin-Safe,  Fabric-Safe  De- 
odorant and  Anti-Perspirant! 
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QUICK  I 


r^ll    PERSONAL  ,M?R*rTED 

j8II  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 
SO  F^OR 


Assortments   of  (."hristma-*  Ca  

Gift  WrappinjTs.  othf-rrt .  (let  Sampleaon  approval. 
WALTHAM  ART  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  5S0 
160  N.  Washington  Street      Boston,  Mass. 


CALLOUSES 

^PAIN,BURNING  or  TENDERNESS 
1^  onBOnOMofyourFEET? 


DOCTOR'S  NEW 
QUICKER  RELIEF! 

Stop  foot  misen  !  For  painful 
callouses,  burning  or  tender- 
ness on  the  bottom  of  your 
feet,  get  the  New  Super-Soft 
Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads. 
These  thin,  cushioning, 
soothing  pads  instantly  lift 
pressureoff  the  sensitive  spot; 
give  you  speedy  relief. 
New  in  design  and  texture, 
630%  softer  than  before. 
Heart  shape.  Thin  Scal- 
loped Edge.  Do  not 
come  off  in  bath.  Sep- 
arate Medicatiotis  la- 
cluded  for  removing 
callouses.  Costs  buta 
few  cents  a  treatment. 
Sold  everywhere. 
Insist  on  Dr.  Scholl's! 


DfScho//s  Zinopads 


HOT,  TENDER  FEET? 

Dr.  Scholl's  root  Powder  quickly  relieves  hot.  ^ 
tired,  tender,  perspiring  feet.  ^r^"":^  ^ 
Eases  tight  shoes.  Soothing.  ^S'^^T  \  ^ 
Send  it  to  hoys  in  Service.  35^.  ^t^^W    ^  < 

DrScholls  po'^dIr 


What  Hollywood  Thinks 
of  Jeori  Arthur 

(Continued  jrom  page  49)  around. 
Jean  was  getting  quite  a  kick  out  of 
it  until  she  noticed  that  the  crew  out  in 
the  field  holding  the  reflectors  and  at 
other  jobs  couldn't  hear  the  singing.  So 
she  sneaked  off  in  search  of  the  head  of 
the  sound  department.  Twenty  minutes 
later  a  P.  A.  system  was  rigged  up  so 
that  everybody  shared  in  the  entertain- 
ment. And  Jean  was  happy  because  no- 
body had  caught  her  at  it!"  ' 

Discovering  people  in  Hollywood  who 
don't  approve  of  Jean  Arthur  is  no  job 
at  all.  Just  find  someone  who  has  come 
into  casual  contact  with  her  and  the 
chances  are  you  have  your  man — or 
woman. 

Grace  Huntly,  a  former  studio  ward- 
robe worker  who  is  now  a  successful 
dress  designer  on  her  own,  says,  "I 
don't  know  how  Jean  Arthur  is  out  on  a 
set,  but  in  a  fitting  room  she's  a  female 
Simon  Legree.  She  cracks  the  whip  and 
drives  you  unmercifully.  She  wants 
everything  done  right  now,  is  impatient  in 
fittings  and  exacting  in  her  requirements. 
She  knows  exactly  what  she  wants,  ex- 
pects you  to  know,  too,  and  is  intolerant 
of  mistakes.  Arthur  expects  to  be  dressed 
as  fast  as  a  fireman  and  get  results  like 
Dietrich's. 

"And  if  she  doesn't  she  can  be  awfully 
frank  in  criticizing." 

BUT  at  least  two  of  the  workers  most 
likely  to  feel  the  lash  of  Jean's  impa- 
tience and  intolerance  protest  that  these 
complaints  are  not  justified. 

Make-up  man  Freddie  Phillips  has 
worked  on  most  of  the  outstanding  stars 
in  his  fourteen  years  in  pictures.  He 
worked  with  Jean  on  her  present  hit, 
"The  Talk  Of  The  Town."    He  says. 

"I  have  never  worked  with  a  nicer  or 
more  considerate  person  than  Jean 
Arthur.  It  is  true  that  she  demands 
efficiency  and  that  she  doesn't  want  any- 
body around  her  who  isn't  alert. 

"If  you're  not  a  fast  worker  you  get 
in  her  way,"  explains  Freddie.  "What 
most  stars  take  two  hours  to  do  she  does 
in  one  half-hour.  She  is  able  to  make 
herself  up  perfectly  and  uses  me  only 
because  I  can  save  her  a  few  minutes. 
You  certainly  can't  expect  a  woman  who 
is  geared  to  that  speed  to  let  slow,  un- 
certain workers  get  under  her  feet. 

"But  it  isn't  true  about  her  being  in- 
tolerant of  mistakes.  If  you're  doing 
your  best  she'll  not  only  ignore  mistakes, 
but  will  actually  take  the  rap  for  them. 

"Vitality  drives  Jean,"  continued  Fred- 
die Phillips.  "She  has  so  much  nervous 
energy  that  she  does  a  dozen  different 
things  to  keep  down  the  pressure.  Be- 
sides her  work  and  an  amazing  amount 
of  reading,  she  takes  care  of  her  home 
and  gardens.  She  raises  practically 
all  the  flowers  she  has  around  the  house 
and  operates  her  own  hothouse. 

"She  has  an  amazing  range  of  interests 
and  understands  things  no  one  would 
expect  to  interest  a  girl,  such  as  me- 
chanics, the  calibers  and  types  of  guns 
and  the  like." 

We  carried  our  search  for  the  low- 
down  on  Arthur  into  Columbia's  many- 
mirrored  hairdressing  department,  pre- 
sided over  by  Helen  Hunt. 

"Jean  is  the  frankest  person  in  the 
world,"  began  Helen.  "If  she  likes  a 
thing  she  tells  you  and  if  she  doesn't  she 
tells  you. 

"Jean  likes  to  have  her  own  way — 
but  she  believes  other  people  are  en- 
titled to  their  way,  too.  'That's  why  Jean 
and  her  husband  Frank  Ross  get  along 


THE  MORE 

THE 
MERRIER! 


...  as  long  as  they're 
other  women's  hus- 
bands!". .  .  says  Myra 
{Patricia  Morison),  Mr. 
Cugat's  {Ray  Milland) 
old  flame.  "After  all,  life's 
too  long  to  live  it  all  with 
one  man!" 


A  Paramount  Pjclv««  itornng 

RAY  BETTY 

MILLAND  •  FIELD 


Patricia  Morison  •  Eugene  Pailette 

Phillip  Ttrrr  •  Ltif  Encksin  •  Rickard  Hir*i  A 
\    .  Chirles  Dintlt  •  Cecil  Xtlbwif 

\     Oir*ct*4  by  NOKMAN  TAUROC 


Scr.cn  Play  by  Tctt  SUtingct 
V  Frank  Davti 
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so  beautifully.  They  don't  try  to  make 
each  other  share  their  different  tastes. 
Jean  doesn't  like  partying,  but  she  en- 
courages Mr.  Ross  to  go  out  and  then 
asks  him  all  about  it  when  he  gets  home. 
That  system  has  been  working  perfectly 
for  about  ten  years — so  it  can't  be  wrong. 

"Jean  isn't  a  mixer  and  it's  not  easy 
for  her  to  make  friends.  But  once  they're 
made  she  keeps  them.  She  is  fanatically 
loyal." 

THE  habit  of  forming  opinions  of  how 
other  people  do  their  jobs  and  interfer- 
ing with  them  is  one  of  Hollywood's 
complaints  about  Jean. 

"Jean  Arthur,"  explained  one  studio 
worker,  when  we  promised  not  to  use 
his  name,  "snoops  into  everything.  She 
likes  to  run  the  whole  show.  You  never 
know  when  she's  going  to  decide  you 
aren't  doing  your  job  the  way  it  should 
be  done  and  insist  that  somebody  else 
take  your  place. 

"Extras  and  bit  players  complain  that 
Jean  Arthur  doesn't  pay  enough  atten- 
tion to  them.  But  we'd  love  it  if  she'd 
forget  to  notice  us,  too." 

Charles  Bimbo,  "Bimbo  the  Clown" 
of  vaudeville  fame,  is  a  familiar  figure  to 
millions  of  Americans. 

While  Bimbo  was  doing  his  handy-man 
chores  on  the  "Arizona"  set  a  little  female 
dog  adopted  him.  "I  don't  know  what 
kind  she  was,"  explained  Bimbo,  "but  she 
was  low-slung  like  a  dachshund  and 
hairy  Uke  a  Scottie." 

That  dog  followed  Bimbo,  and  four  or 
five  other  dogs  followed  her.  Pretty  soon 
few  of  the  dogs  would  pay  any  attention 
to  anybody  but  Bimbo. 

"It  goes  on  like  that,"  said  Bimbo, 
"untU  one  day  a  lady  comes  up  and 
starts  talking  dogs  to  me.  She  wanted  to 
know  where  a  certain  dog  was  that  was 
going  to  have  pups.  'If  you  find  her,'  she 
says,  'bring  her  to  my  trailer  and  I'll 
have  my  maid  take  care  of  her.' 

"I  figured  she  was  just  some  picture 
dame  trying  to  put  on  airs.  So  I  asked 
somebody  who  the  blonde  was. 

"  'Don't  you  know?'  they  asked  like 
they  thought  I  was  crazy.  'That's  Jean 
Arthur,  the  star.' 

"Oh,  I  thought,  in  that  case  I  can  find 
the  dog.    So  I  took  the  dog  over  to  her. 

"Next  day  she  wanted  to  feed  some 
dogs  and  found  they  were  out  of  dog 
food  and  there  wouldn't  be  any  until 
evening.  That  made  her  mad,  and  she 
sent  for  me. 

"  'Bimbo,'  she  said,  'from  now  on  I 
want  you  to  see  that  there  is  always 
plenty  of  feed  for  the  animals.  If  there 
isn't,  come  to  me.' 

"From  then  on  she  met  me  each  morn- 
ing about  fifteen  minutes  after  she  got 
on  the  set  and  we'd  look  over  the 
animals  together. 

"Just  before  we  finished  at  the  loca- 
tion Jean  told  everybody  in  the  com- 
pany to  pick  the  dog  they  wanted  to  take 
home.  The  company  had  got  about  fifty 
dogs  from  the  Tucson  pound  and  Jean 
didn't  intend  they  should  go  back.  I 
picked  the  little  low-slung  female  that 
had  been  following  me  and  she  gave  me 
$25  to  buy  food  for  it." 

ITAMARA  GEVA,  the  famous  dancer, 
first  met  Jean  Arthur  at  a  party  in 
New  York,  when  Tamara  was  in  the  play, 
'  Tliree's  A  Crowd." 

Regarding  Jean,  Tamara  says:  "I've 
j  never  found  Jean  hard  to  get  along  with. 
I  She  isn't  good  at  small  talk — shy  people 
I  never  are.  But  give  her  something  inter- 
Jesting  to  talk  about  and  you'll  find  she 
J  has  plenty  to  say. 

"She  is  very  sincere  and  impulsive. 
•\bout  two  years  ago  we  met  at  a  mutual 
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'  Boperloi 
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Your  Tuition 

Learn  by  Doing,  in  12  weeks,  in  bii? 
shops  of  Coyne — Not  home  study  or  cor- 
respondence. Earn  while  learning.  F  ree  em- 
plojmcnt  service  after  graduation.  Write  forde- 
i  of  my  Pay  after  Graduation  Plan  and  Free  booii 
NE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL,  Dapt.  62.e4 
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A  FREE  SAMPLE  will  prove  to  you  why  Dr.  Guild's 
GREEN  MOUNTAIN  ASTHMATIC  COMPOUND 
has  been  a  trusted  aid  in  asth- 
matic paroxysms  for  over  70 
years.  Pleasant.  Economical. 
24  cigarettes  only  SOi !  Powder. 
25c  and  $1 .00  at  nearly  all  drug 
stores.  Write  today  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  !  The  J.  H.  Guild 
Co..  Dept. D-2.  Rupert,  Ver- 
mont. Use  only  as  directed 
on  p.iclcage. 
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streaka  of  gray  to  natural-ap!"' I -11  •  '    m  lightest 

blonde  to  darkest  black.  Bro  .  ,ii  bruah 

does  It — or  your  money  back  i  iiy  thou- 

sand!! ot  women  (men,  too)-  i  uranteod 
harmless.  No  skin  teat  nccdiii.  .irinc-  agent  la 

purely  vcKctahle.  C:annol  afTect  waving  of  hair.  Ijistlng — 
docs  not  w:ish  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  It  In.  One  applica- 
tion Imparts  dcslrivl  color,  .simply  retoiich  jis  new  gray 
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(iOc  at  (Irui:  or  rollet  ccMuitcrs  on  a  nioney-tiark  guaranliv. 
Retain  your  youthful  cUaru.  Get  BUU      ATUN  E  ludiiy . 
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USE  KERR  MASON  JARS  and  CAPS 

...for  all  your  home  canning.  Easy  and 
quick. ..they  ore  better.  Demand  KERR 
MASON  "Self -Sealing"  Jars  and  Caps 
...millions  of  sotisfied  homemokers  do. 
KERR  MASON  CAF^  FIT  AIL  MASON  JARS 

.  ."SELF-SEALING"'  No  Rubber  Ringi  Neeileil 

FREE  "MODERN  HOMEMAKER"  •  24 
pages.  ..recipes,  instructions,100  Victory 
Canning  labels.  Send  for  yours  NOW! 

KERR  MASON  JAR  CO. 
471  Titli  iisiiiice  Sl<(.  •  los  ditles.  Cilll. 
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ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8x  lO  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  full  length 
or  bust  form,  groups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animaiB,  etc., 
or  enlargemeDts  of  any 
par(  of  group  picture .  Safe 
return   of   original  photo 

ernaranteed.  3  fot  $1.00 

SEND  NO  MONEY  iT  ^ap-s'ho'? 

'any  size)  and  within  a  week  you  will  receive 
your  beautiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage — or  send  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20- 
inch  enlargement  sent  G.  O.  D.  78c  plus  post- 
age or  send  »0c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantaere  of  this  amazliig 
offer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 
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when  You  l/io  Tft/s  Amazmg 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation,  LOVALON 
will  do  oil  of  tfiese  4  important  tilings 
for  your  hair. 

1.  Gives  lustrous  h!ghl!glits. 

2.  Rinses  away  sfiompoo  film. 

3.  Tints  the  hair  as  if  rinses. 

4.  ffelps  keep  hair  neatly  in  place. 
LOVALON  does  not    permanently  dye 
or  bleach.  It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse, 
in  12  different  shades.  Try  LOVALON. 
Af  stores  w/)(c/t  se//  toi/ef  r\nnAt 
25^  for  5  riniei 
10^  for  2  rimes 


friend's  house  and  were  talking  about 
something  that  interested  her.  She  said 
she  would  like  to  talk  to  me  more  about 
it.  I  naturally  assumed  she  was  just 
being  polite. 

NEXT  evening  Jean  called  me.  I  told 
her  I  was  leaving  for  New  York  the 
next  morning. 

"She  said  'I'll  come  right  over';  and 
jumped  in  her  car,  just  as  she  was — in 
dungaree  slacks.  She  had  been  working 
in  her  garden. 

"I'm  very  fond  of  Jean — because  when 
she  says  a  thing  she  means  it.  Years  ago 
she  discovered  that  her  mother  had  a 
yearning  for  a  certain  type  of  house  and 
furniture.  Jean  said  she'd  get  her  some- 
thing just  like  that  someday. 

"So  for  years  she  clipped  pictures  of 
furniture,  closets,  bookcases  and  other 
things  that  went  to  make  the  type  of  a 
home  her  mother  wanted. 

"Finally  she  had  a  whole  bookful  of 
pictures  of  things  her  mother  had  ad- 
mired. She  took  these  to  an  architect,  a 
cabinet  maker  and  a  furniture  manufac- 
turer and  had  a  house  built  for  her 
mother,  incorporating  all  the  things  and 
furniture  she  had  wanted." 

Our  investigation  finally  reached  the 
fellow  in  whose  side  Jean  Arthur  is 
not  only  a  thorn,  but  a  giant  cactus — the 
publicity  man.  For  Columbia's  blonde 
prize  has  never  been  catnip  to  the 
Fourth  Estate.  She  has  always  been 
sand  in  the  writers'  spinach.  News 
photographers  break  down  and  cry  at 
the  mention  of  her  name. 

Long-suffering  among  the  publicity 
men  was  Bob  Fender,  now  with  Warner 
Brothers,  but  formerly  of  Columbia.  For 
years  he  thought  Jean  was  a  problem, 
then  he  witnessed  an  incident  that  showed 
him  Jean  Arthur's  true  nature. 

"When  Jean  was  on  the  'Arizona'  loca- 
tion," Bob  relates,  "a  lot  of  poor  little 
Mexican  kids  came  around.  These  kids 
were  so  poor  they  didn't  even  have  a  dog 
and  a  Mexican  without  a  dog  is  a  sad 
sight.  So  Jean  went  to  the  pound  and 
got  dogs  for  them  and  gave  each  enough 
food  to  last  his  dog  a  couple  of  months. 

"Naturally,  she  forgot  about  it.  It 
simply  seemed  to  her  the  right  thing 
to  cio  and  nothing  to  remember. 

ABOUT  five  months  later  when  we 
were  at  Tucson  for  the  premiere  I 
called  at  the  hotel  to  take  Jean  to  the 
train.  As  we  walked  through  the  lobby 
a  lot  of  little  Mexican  kids  came  up  to 
her  in  a  group.  They  were  the  ones  she 
had  given  the  dogs  to. 

"They  had  made  presents  for  her — 
little  baskets  with  pictures  of  their 
mother  or  father  or  the  dog  she  had 
given  them  stuck  on  them,  bright  little 
mirrors  they  had  made  for  her  and 
brightly  colored  little  cloth  presents. 
They  had  put  their  names  'Jesus,' 
'Gomez,'  'Rosia,'  'Maria'  on  them.  All 
the  presents  had  been  put  into  a  large 
clothesbasket  and  they  set  that  at  Jean's 
feet. 

"She  knelt  down  on  the  lobby  floor 
to  look  through  the  basket  and  began  to 
cry. 

"She  cried  all  the  way  to  the  train. 

"She  sat  in  her  stateroom  with  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks  as  we  pulled 
out  of  the  station.  She  knew  that  the 
presents  those  kids  had  given  her  repre- 
sented a  lot  of  work.  They  hadn't  for- 
gotten her — and  had  been  waiting  five 
months  to  show  their  appreciation. 

"I  often  wish  some  of  the  people  I've 
heard  knocking  Jean  Arthur  could  have 
seen  her  then." 

The  End 


WHY  WE  MUST  FIGHT 

Here  is  the  shameful  evidence!    Here  at  last — grip- 
ping .  .  .  dramatic  .  .  .  shocking — is  collected  the 
undeniable  proof!    Proof  that  forever  damns  those 
who  craftily  planned 
the    gargantuan  ex- 
plosion which  is  rock- 
ing the  world  today. 
Here  in  graphic  pic- 
ture language  is  the 
inside  behind-the- 
scenes   lowdown  on 
the  real  reasons  why 
war  has  finally  come 
to  the  U.  S. — to  youl 
Here  revealed  in  all 
its  stark  ugly  naked- 
ness is  the  chain  of 
e%'ents    forged  with 
diabolic  skill — a  step- 
» by-step  picture  story 
of  the  birth  and 
growth  of  aggression. 
Here  for  you  to  see 
are  the  reasons  w^hy 
you  are  at  war.    Why  now  we  must  fight.  230 
gripping  pictures.    Price  only  SI. 00  postpaid.  Get 
your  copy  today. 
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Take  orders  for  newest  craze  in  Christ-  I 
mas  Cards- -EMBOSSED  designs.  Clever,  | 
exolasive.  50 charming  foldera.  imprinted  I 
with  sender's  name,  only  $1.  You  make 
good  profit.  Extra  earnings  with  Christ* 
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Hollyttood 

Locket 

Smart,  new,  yellow  gtild  fin- 
ish,    sweetheart  design. 
Hollsn.vood  Locket  GI\"EN  for 
selling  just  8   boxes  of  OUT 
wonderful  Spot  Remover  and 
Cleaner    at    our  introductory 
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^^b^  ^yjMClear  it  with  KRKMOLA  aid'  KREMOL^ 
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^^^^^^^^  hastens  removal  of  old  cuticle,  revealini 
fresh  skin.  After  others  fail— put  KRICMOLA  to  the  iwi 
Ladies  will  envy — gentlemen  will  admire.  $1.25  plus  lO*",- 
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Earn  ^25  a  week 
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PRACTICAL  NURSE! 

PniclicHl  nursn-a  are  hIws.vp  ntt-dcsi'  Learn  at  home 
in  your  spare  time  ae  thousands  of  men  and  women 
—  IS  to  GO  years  of  aice — have  done  thn^ush  Chit  mjo 
School  of  Xi  rsing.  Eaaj-to-underptand  lesi»on9. 
endorsed  by  physician?.  One  graduate  has  charce 
of  I()-bt*d  hospital.  Nuroe  Cromer,  of  Iowa.  no»  runs 
her  own  nurtnins  home.  Others  prefer  to  earn  $2  50 
to  $5.00  a  day  in  pri\*ate  practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN  t 
Mrs.  B.  C.  of  Tixas  earmnl  $-*74.25  »hi:o  tjikin* 
cour***-  Mr*.  S.  E  P  started  on  her  first  case  aft*>r 
her  7th  lesson:  in  14  months  she  earned  $1900' 
Voii.  too.  can  earn  ROod  money,  make  new  friends. 
Hich  school  not  necessary.  Etay  pai'ment«.  Equip- 
ment included.  43rd  year.  Send  coupon  now* 

CHICAGO   SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
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Casts  of  Current  Pictures 

"CROSSROADS"— M  G-M:  Darid  Talbot,  Wil- 
liam Powell:  Lucicnne  Talbot,  Hedy  Lamarr; 
lilichele  Allaine,  Claire  Trevor;  Henri  Sarrou, 
Basil  Rathbone;  Mme.  Peiletier.  «6Iargaret  Wy- 
cherly;  Dr.  Andre  Tcssier,  Felix  Bressart;  Dr.  Alex 
Dubroc,  Sig  Runian;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  H.  B. 
Warner;  Commissaire,  Philip  Merivale;  Carlos  Le 
Due,  Vladimir  Sokoloff;  President  of  Court,  Guy 
Bates  Post;  Deval,  Fritz  I.eiljer;  Baron  de  Lor  rain, 
John  Mylong;  Defense  Attorney,  Frank  Conroy; 
'Martin,  James  Rennie;  Pierre,  Bertram  Marburgh; 
Asst.  Defense  Attorney,  Harry  Fleischman. 

"EAGLE  SQUADRON"  —  Wanger-Universal : 
Chuck  Brewer,  Robert  Stack;  Anne  Partridge, 
Diana  Barrymore;  Paddy  Carson,  John  Loder; 
Leckte,  Eddie  Albert;  McKinnon,  Nigel  Bruce; 
Johnny  Coe.  Leif  Erikson:  Wadislaw  Borowsky 
Edgar  Barrier;  Hank  Starr,  Jon  Hall;  Xancy 
Mitchell,  Evelyn  Ankers;  Dame  Elizabeth  Whit- 
bv,  Isobel  Elsom;  Aunt  Emmcline,  Gladys  Cooper; 
6lesen,  Alan  Hale,  Jr.;  Ramsey,  Don  Porter; 
Meeker,  Edmund  Glover;  Bell,  Stanley  Smith; 
Barker,  Howard  Banks;  Griffith,  Richard  Crane; 
Chandler.  Clarence  Straight;  White,  Richard  Da- 
/ies;  H'elcli,  Harold  Landon;  Meyers,  Todd  Karns; 
7liubbv.  Charles  King.  Jr.;  Hoskins,  Donald  Stu- 
irt;  Crenfall.  Frederick  Worlock;  Air  .Minister, 
Stanley  Ridges;  Bullock,  Robert  Warwick;  Lieu- 

cnant  Jefferys.   Richard    Eraser;    Major  Severn, 

javin  Muir;  Private  Owen,  Harold  de  Becker; 
■iergeant  Johns,  Rhys  W'illiams;  Sir  James  Par- 

ridtie,  Paul  Cavanagh;  The  Kid.  Gene  Reynolds; 

''(!:-<:  Watch  Officer.  Alan  Napier;  Phyllis,  Jill 
•1  nd;  Bridaet,  Queenie  Leonard;  Day  Con- 
Olaf  Hytten;  Sir  Charles  Porter,  Ian 
Lubbock,  Carl  Harbord;  Sir  Benjamin 
-J-.   Charles   Irwin;   A    Mother,    Mary  Carr; 

,  "file,  Simon  Olivier;  Billy,  William  Severn; 

'  .'  '.ttle  Girl,  Linda  Bieber. 

FLIGHT  LIEUTENANT"— Columbia:  Sam 
Pat  O'Brien;  Danny  Doyle,  Glenn  Ford; 
Thompson,  Evelyn  Keyes;  Sanford.  Jonathan 
:  Major  Thompson,  Minor  Watson;  Father 
s.  Frank  Puglia;  Larsen.  Edward  Pawley; 
.  r.  Gregory  Gay;  Scanlon.  Clancy  Cooper; 
;..  Trevor  Rardette:  Foulet,  Marcel  Dalio; 
•  •n.  John  Gallaudet;  Sandy  Roth.  Larry  Parks; 

IK.ibbins,  Lloyd  Bridges:  John  McGinnis.  Hugh 
Lumont;  Danny  Doyle,  Douglas  Croft. 
■  FRIENDLY  ENEM I ES"— Small-U.  A.:  Karl 
■nffcr,  Charles  Winninger;  Henry  Block,  Charles 
:  :.'^'les;    Wtlham    Pfeiffcr.    James    Craig;  June 
>,  Nancy  Kelly;  Anton  Miller,  Otto  Kruger; 

Pfnffer.  Ilka  Gruning;  Gretchen,  Greta 
r;  Inspector  McCavly,  Addison  Richards: 
'■•^  Charles  Lane;  Sclmitzler.  John  Piffle;  Nora 
Holly. 

AY  SISTERS,  THE"-Warners:  Fiona  Gay- 
Barbara  Stanwyck;  Charles  Barclay.  George 
•;    Evelyn    Gaylord,    Geraldine  Fitzgerald; 

Pedloch,  Donald  Crisp;  Gig  Young.  Gig 
z\  Su.mnna  Gaylord,  Nancy  Coleman';  Her- 

Gibbon,  Gene  Lockhart;  Austin,  Larrv 
IS  Penn  Sutherland  Gaylord,  Donald  Woods'; 
i  '■J^''<^eler,  Grant  Mitchell;  Dick  Tone,  Wil- 
1 .  Orr. 

i    I.NJ   OLD   CALIFORNIA"-Republic:  lorn 
J        John  Wayne;  Lacey  Miller,  Binnie  Barnes; 
I   ■■.  Dawson.  Albert  Dekker;  Ellen  Sanford,  Helen 
I  Tish;    f/Wflfl,    Patsy    Kelly;    Kegs  McKeever, 
ir  Kennedy:  Joe  Dawson.  Dick  Purcell;  Mr 
M    Harry  Shannon;  Mr.  Hayes,  Charles  Hal- 
IVhttey.  Emmett  Lynn;  Mr.  Bates,  Bob  .Mc- 
le;  Mr.  Tompkins,  Milt  Kibbee;  Chick,  Paul 
n;  .Mrs.  Tompkins,  Anne  O'Neal. 

!.\GNIFICENT    AMBERSONS,    THE" — 
>  Kadio:  Eugene.  Joseph  Gotten;  Isabel,  Dolores 
10 :  Lucy,  Anne  Baxter;  Georne,  Tim  Holt: 
Agnes    Moorehead;    Jack,    Ray  Collins; 
"ion.     Erskine    Sanford;     Major  Amberson 
hard  Bennett:  Wilbur  Minafer,  Don  Dillaway. 

AIAGNIFICT-NT   DOPE.   THE"-20th  Cen- 
'■';x:  /orf  Paqe,  Henry  Fonda;  Claire  Harris 
Dwight  Dazvson,  Don  Ameche;  Horace 
',  Edward  Everett  Horton;  Barker  George 
■■r;  Messenger,  Frank  Orth;  Secretary  Rose 
Murray;  5arf>>.  Kitty  McHugh;  Jenny',  Mari- 
^"u 'i  4  ''Vi'   G'oWv.    Hobart  Cavanaugh; 
'„  K    Dawson;  .Vri.  Hunter,  Josephine 

■r^i"f  Salesman,  Arthur  Loft;  Re 

'     t  n'CK  .  Chandler;    Peters.    Paul  Stanton: 
■•ry.  Claire  DiiBrey;  Mr.  Reindel,  William 
I -on;  Mitchell,  Harry  Hayden;  Carson  Pierre 
■.in. 

\I.\ISIE  GETS  HER  MAN"_M.G-M:  Maisie 
'  ^  Ann  Sothern;  "Hap"  Hixbv,  Red  Skelton; 

n=.  u  c°/^F=  „"C?''''^"  (^oodrinn.  Allen 
ns;  Mr.  Stickwell,  Donald  Meek:  Mr.  Mar- 

■  ./r.^^r.""!?''?"'    ^'^^y^    Corrigan;  Jasper. 
yr  Catlott;  Pro/<.i.5or  Oreo,  Fritz  Feld;  Perci' 
5T  Coffli''.  "Rags"  RaK 

^  Art  Giffman,  Frank  Jenks;  Elsie,  PameU 

inONLIGHT  MASQUERADE"-Republic- 
'-■xnelt.  /r    Dennis  O'Keefe;  Vicki  Forrester 
7"^,'/'**'  ^""""-"f.  Hetty  Kean;  Lord 
J^klederry,   Eddie    Eoy.  Jr.;   Count  Eric. 
)  <:T<:hes-  Faircliild.  Franklin  Pangborn;  John 
■  </■  ■  r/"l  /?ofrrr<  Forrester,  Jed 

'  .  Miss  Mink,  lommye  Adams;  .Miss  Ransey 
Adrian,  and  "The  Three  Chocolateers.'' 

■TF.MBER.  1942 


MUST  YOU  DROP  ACTIVE 


Siroil  Loboratories,  Inc.,  Oep>.  M-4,    Detroit,  Michigan 

Siroil  Laboratories  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Box  488,  Windsor,  Ontario 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  Psoriasis. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


.STATE- 


Ftease  print  your  name  and  address  plainly 


BECAUSE  OF  IT? 


Many  sport-loving  women  are  un- 
willing bystanders  because  un- 
sightly psoriasis  lesions  prevent 
them  from  wearing  modern  sports 
clothing.  SIROIL  may  solve  this 
problem  for  you.  SIROIL  tends 
to  remove  the  crusts  and  scales 
of  psoriasis  which  are  external  in 
character  and  located  on  the  outer 
layer  of  the  skin.  If  or  when  your 
psoriasis  lesions  recur,  light  appli- 
cation of  SIROIL  will  help  keep 
them  under  control.  Applied  exter- 
nally, SIROIL  does  not  stain  cloth- 
ing or  bed  linen  nor  does  it  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  your  daily 
routine.  Sold  on  a  two-week's  satis- 
faction-or-money-refunded  basis. 


1^  Write  for  Booklet  today 


SIROIL 

ON  SALE  AT  ALL 
DRUG  STORES 


MAGNIFICENT  PRETENDER 

When  an  army  nurse  falls  in  love  with  a  gay,  happy-go- 
lucky  playboy,  anything  can  happen.  Twice  she  rejected 
his  proposals,  but  what  happened  when  romance  caught 
up  with  them  behind  the  walls  of  a  bomb-shattered  British 
town  makes  a  delightful  story  of  love  in  war  time.  You  11 
thrill  to  its  exciting  and  unexpected  climax. 

These  Are  Real  Experiences 

These  stories  are  about  people  like  you  and  me,  like  the 
young  couple  next  door,  stories  told  with  a  compelling 
frankness.  Other  titles  in  the  delightful  September  issue 
of  True  Experiences  are: 

Marriage  On  Trial  •  Tomorrow's  Love  •  The  Heart  Cannot  Forget 
Broken  Enchantment  .  You  Can't  Cheat  Life  .  Heart's  Holidoy. 
plus  interesting  and  helpful  special  articles  and  regular  departments. 

SEPTEMBER  ISSUE 

True  Experiences 

ON  SALE  NOW  BUY  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 
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THEY 
KEEP  ME 
JUMPING! 


says  Chuck  (Richard 
Haydn),  the  wolf.  "Every 
time  I  knock  at  some 
sweet  little  lamb's  door, 
along  comes  her  husband 
to  bust  up  a  beautiful 


romance 


"NIGHT  IN  NEW  ORLEANS"— Paramount : 
Steven  Abbott,  Preston  Foster;  Ethel  Abbott,  Patri- 
cia Morison;  Lieutenant  Richards,  Albert  Dekker; 
Edward  Wallace,  Charles  Butterworth;  Shadrach 
Jones,  Dooley  Wilson;  Sergeant  Riordan.  Paul 
Hurst;  Janet  Price.  Jean  Phillips;  Harry  Vickers, 
Charles  Will  iams;  Dan  Odell,  Cecil  Kellaway; 
Georye  Wallace,  William  Wright;  Carney,  Noble 
Johnson;  Carlson,  Joseph  Pope;  Madame  Lamballe, 
Vola  D'Avril;  Taxi  Driver,  George  Chandler;  Tony 
Croupier,  Henry  Brandon;  Grady  (Driver  of  Police 
Car),  Lee  Phelps;  Sergeant  Bliss,  Arthur  Loft; 
Dr.  Brady,  Harry  Hayden. 

"PACIFIC  RENDEZVOUS"— M-G-M:  Lieu- 
tenant Bill  Gordon^  Lee  Bowman;  Elaine  Carter, 
Jean  Rogers;  Olivia  Kerlov,  Mona  Maris;  Andre 
Lecmuth,  Carl  Esmond;  Commander  Charles  Bren- 
nan,  Paul  Cavanagh;  Mrs.  Savarina,  Blanche 
Yurka;  John  Carter,  Russell  Hicks;  Professor  Har- 
vey Lcssmore,  Arthur  Shields;  Lanny,  William 
Post,  Jr.;  Jasper  Dean.  William  Tannen;  Dr.  Jack- 
win,  Frederic  Worlock;  Kestrin,  Curt  Bois;  De 
Segroff,  Kelix  Basch;  Gordon  Trisby,  Addison 
Richards;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Edward  Fielding. 

"PIED  PIPER,  THE"— 20th  Century-Fox: 
Howard,  Monty  Woolley;  Ronnie,  Roddy  McDow- 
all;  Nicole  Rougeron,  Anne  Baxter;  Major  Diessen 
Otto  Preminger;  Aristide  Rougeron,  J.  Carrol 
Naish;  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  Lester"  Matthews;  Mrs. 
Cavanaugh,  Jill  Esmond;  Madame,  Ferike  Boros: 
Sheila,  Peggy  Ann  Garner;  IVillem.  Merrill  Rodin; 
Pierre.  Maurice  Tauzin;  Rose,  Fleurette  Zama; 
Frenchman .  William  Edmunds;  Focquet,  Marcel 
Dalio;  Madame  Bonne,  Marcelle  Cordav;  Madame 
Rougeron,  Odette  Myrtil;  Railroad  Official,  Jean 
Del  Val;  Lieutenant,  Robert  O.  Davis;  Military 
Police,  Henry  Rowland;  Atde,  Helmut  Dantine; 
Barman.  George  Davis. 

"PRIVATE  BUCKAROO"— Universal:  And- 
rews Sisters,  Andrews  Sisters;  Lon  Prentice,  Dick 
Foran;  Lancelot  Pringle  McBiff,  Joe  E.  Lewis; 
Joyce  Mason.  Jennifer  Holt;  Sergeant  "Mugasy' 
Shavel,  Shemp  Howard;  Lieutenant  Mason,  Richard 
Davies;  Bonnie-Belle.  Mary  Wickes;  Colonel 
Weatherford.  Ernest  Truex;  Donny.  Donald 
O'Connor;  Peggy.  Peggy  Ryan;  and  Harry  James 
and  his  orchestra. 

"RUBBER  RACKETEER"— .Monogram:  Gilhn. 
Ricardo  Cortez;  Nikki,  Rochelle  Hudson:  Bill 
Barry.  Bill  Henry;  Marv  Dale.  Barbara  Read: 
Dumbo.  John  Abbot;  Mule.  Dick  Rich;  Larkin. 
Dewey  Robinson;  Freddy  Dale.  Sam  Edwards; 
Tom.  Kam  Gong;  Angel',  Milburn  Stone;  Curly: 
Pat  Gleason;  Butch,  Alec  Callam. 

"SHIP  AHOY"— M-GM:  Tallulah  Winters. 
Eleanor  Powell;  Mcrton  K.  Kibble.  Red  Skelon: 
"Skip"  Owens,  Bert  Lahr;  Fran  E-^ans.  Virginia 
O'Brien:  H.  U.  Bennct.  William  Post,  Jr.; 
"Stump",  James  Cross;  "Stumpy".  Eddie  Hart- 
man;  Art  Higgins,  Stuart  Crawford;  Dr.  Farno. 
John  Emery;  Pietro  Potest.  Bernard  Nedel!,  and 
Tommy  Dorsey  and  his  orchestra. 


"SWEATER  GIRL"  —  Paramount:  J 
Mitchell,  Eddie  Bracken;  Susan  Lawson.  Ji 
Preisser;  Martin  Lawson,  Phillip  Terry;  Mrs.  .'., 
nard,  Frieda  Inescort;  Louise  Menard,  Betty  J 
Rhodes;  Professor  Henry  Menard,  Nils  .-Xsth 
Patsy  Connors,  Ella  Neal;  Miles  Tucker.  Kenr 
Howell;  "Happy"  Dudley,  Bill  Henry:  Johnny 
nold,  Johnny  Johnston. 

"TALES  OF  MANHATTAN"— 20th  Centt- 
Fox:  Orman,  Charles  Boyer;  Ethel.  Rita  Haywor 
Diane,  Ginger  Rogers;  George.  Henry  Fon 
Charles  Smith,  Charles  Laughton;  Browne.  ■■ 
ward  G.  Robinson;  Luke,  Paul  Robeson;  Estl 
Ethel  Waters;  Rev.  Lazarus,  Eddie  (Roches; 
Anderson;  Hatloway,  Thomas  Mitchell;  Luti 
Eugene  Pallette;  Harry,  Cesar  Romero;  Ellen  ( 
Patrick;  Edgar,  Roland  Young;  Squirrel,  .\Iar 
Martin;  Mrs.  Smith,  Elsa  Lanchester;  Arturo  I 
lini,  Victor  Francen;  Williams,  George  Sandt 
"Father"  Joe,  James  Gleason;  Professor  Lyc 
Harry  Davenport;  Hank  Branson.  James  Renr. 
Costello,  J.  Carrol  Naish;  The  Hall  Johnson  Ch 
themselves;  Secondhand  clothes  Dealer.  Fra 
Orth;  Wilson,  Christian  Rub;  Piccolo  Player, 
Arno;  David.  Harry  Hayden;  Judge.  Morris 
krum;  Henderson,  Don  Douglas-  Molly. 
Marsh;  Grandpa,  Clarence  Muse;  Chrtstoph 
George  Reed;  Nicodemus,  Cordell  Hickraa 
"Spud"  Johnson.  Paul  Renay;  Mary,  Barb: 
Lynn;  Grandmother,  Adeline  DeWalt  Reynol 
Actress,  Helene  Reynolds. 

"THEY  ALL  KISSED  THE  BRIDE"— Col 
bia:  Margaret  J.  Drew.  Joan  Crawford;  Mich 
Holmes.  Melvyn  Douglas;  Marsh.  Roland  You 
Mrs.  Drew.  Billie  Burke;  Johnny  Johnson,  Al 
Jenkins:  Crane,  Andrew  "Torabes;  Vivian  D 
Helen  Parrish;  Mahony,  Emory  Parnell;  Sv 
Johnson,  Mary  Treen;  Secretary,  Nydia  Westm 
Dr.  Cassell,  Ivan  Simpson;  Stephen  Petting 
Roger  Clark;  Private  Policeman.  Edward  Garg 

"WINGS     FOR    THE    EAGLE"— Wame 
Roma  Maple,  Ann  Sheridan;  Corky  Jones,  Dec 
Morgan;  Brad  Maple.  Jack  Carson;  Jakye  Hai 
George  Tobias;   Pete  Hanso,  Russell  Arms; 
Borden.  Don  DeFore;  Tom  "Cyclone"  Shaw. 
Fadden;  Johnson,  John  Ridgely;  Stark.  Frank 
cox;  Personnel  Man,  George  Meeker;  Miss  Bax 
Fay  Helm;  Midget,  Billy  Curtis;  Policeman,  Era 
Parnell;  Motorcycle  Officer,  Edgar  Dearing. 


"YANKEE     DOODLE    DANDY"— Warne 
George  M.  Cohan,  James  Cagney;  Mary,  Joan 
lie;  Jerry  Cohan,  Walter  Huston:  Sam  Har 
Richard  Whorf;  Fay  Templeton.  Irene  Mann 
Diets,  George  Tobias;  yellie  Cohan.  Rosemary 
Camp;    Josie    Cohan.    Jeanne    Cagney;  Sinp 
Frances    Langford;    Erlanger,    George  Barb 
Schwab.  S.  Z.  Sakall;  Theatre  .Manager,  Wa 
Catlett;  George  -U.  Cohan,  As  a  Boy  of  IS,  Doug 
Croft;  Eddie  Foy.  Eddie  Foy,  Jr.;  Albee.  M 
Watson;  Goff,  Chester  Clute:  Madame  Barthc 
Odette  Myril;  Josie  Cohan,  As  a  Girl  of  12,  Pa 
Lee  Parsons;  Capt.  Jack  Young,  The  President 


The  Shadow  Stage 

(Continued  jrom  page  24) 


BUY  WAR  STAMPS  AND  BONDS! 


Tales  Of  Manhattan 
{20th  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  The  adventures  of  a  man's 
dress  suit. 

TWO  producers,  Boris  Morros  and  S.  P. 
Eagle,  had  an  idea:  They  would  tell 
the  story  of  an  elegant  dress  suit  from 
the  moment  it  left  the  tailor  shop  down 
through  its  life  and  times  to  its  ultimate 
finish. 

They  have  told  their  story  well  in 
complete  and  separate  episodes  with 
an  arresting  and,  shall  we  say,  awe- 
inspiring  cast.  Some  episodes  are  gay, 
some  tragic  and  some  stronger  than 
others,  but  all  are  composites  of  a  de- 
lightfully dilTerent  movie. 

Rita  Hayworth,  Charles  Boyer  and 
Thomas  Mitchell  begin  the  story,  with 
Mr.  Boyer's  elegant  new  suit  getting  it- 
self thoroughly  molested  right  off.  The 
contents  of  its  pockets  bring  on  an  amaz- 
ing heart-switcheroo  among  Henry 
Fonda,  Ginger  Rogers  and  Cesar  Ro- 
mero, before  it  travels  on  to  bring  tears 
and  laughter  to  Charles  Laughton  and  his 
wife  Elsa  Lanchester,  and  to  bring  an 
equal  measure  of  hope  and  despair  to 
Edward  G.  Robinson  before  its  finish  as 


a  scarecrow  in  a  sharecroppers'  settl 
ment. 

Of  course  you  won't  miss  it;  you 
enjoy  it;  you'll  be  entertained  by  it. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  A    five-ring  big- 
circus. 

^  Crossroads  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  An     amnesia     victim  wh 
past  becomes  a  ghost. 

FOR    the   second   time    in    his  can 
William  Powell  plays  an  amnesia  \ 
tim.  but  there's  little  or  no  comedy 
volvcd  in  this  dramatic  story  that  boa 
Hedy  the  Beautiful  as  Bill's  wife. 

Suspense  almost  crowds  the  plaj 
from  the  screen,  from  the  slightly  co 
fused  beginning  to  the  surprise  finish 
tells  the  story  of  a  French  diplomat  w 
a  victim  of  amnesia,  brings  his  bla 
mailer  to  trial  only  to  be  met  with  aim 
convincing  proof  that  he  was  both  crii 
nal  and  murderer  earlier  in  his  life. 

Basil    Rathbone,    Claire  Trevor 
Margaret   Wycherly   are   clever  as 
folk  on  the  shady  side  of  the  fence. 

Felix  Bressart  is  good  as  the  fam 
friend. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  An  interest-holdei 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mtp 


Your  Chance  To  Read 

NORTHERN  NURSE 

Great  Current  Best  Seller 

Now  you  ran  reail  Elliolt  Merrick's  current 
;  best  seller  "Northern  Nurse"  in  vivid  slream- 

lined  form.  Here's  your  opponunity  to  read  this 
I' great  novel  of  a  couraf;eoiis  woman  nurse  who  was 
I  a  real  fi);liter  and  happy  only  when  she  was  where 
[  the  poinc  was  toughest.  You'll  thrill  to  the  dcvil- 
I  may-care  love  of  life  that  Kay  Auslen  possessed, 
I  you'll  respond  to  her  unflinching  bravery  and 

self  sacrifice  in  war-lime  nursing.  Benin  this 
j  heroic  novel  today.  Everyone  is  talkins  about  it. 
■  Streamlined  for  convenient  reading,  it's  in  the 
t  August  issue  of  the  pocket-sized  publication  for 
!  women — 


iTHE 


AUGUST  ISSUE 


10c 


JOIN  EMBROIDERY  GUILD 


1^^^^  wholeul. 
'  Drem  Good.     line.  Ein. 

^  GM  eu^  pUn  and  FREE 
Mimtai  GUILD,      740  Broldwat. 


Stamped 


S'Aotv  friends  Newest 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


j,\i'r\t>Mdy    wants    the   frors^oOB  n**w 
"Dollar  Kin^"  L'l-<  ard  $1  ABsortment.  Pays 
yon  op  to  50c  pri<ht  Smartest  Personal  Christmas 
arda  with  name  50  fnr  $1.  Complete  line  faat-seltin* 
loncv-makers— Reiitrious,  Etchings.  Everyday  Cards. 
_Ic)  experience  needed.  Samples  on  approval.  Writ* 
CHAS.C.SCHWERCO..Dept.  H-3,  Westfield.  Mass. 


GUARANTEED  RINGS 

id  aterlinK  silver  birthstoneri„^.  ^^^^^^^^^^g^ 

DrHparkline  white  nlone  ring;  or  lovely  filigree  ring  with  ruby 
color  flet:  FOR  Belling  4  boxes  Rosebud  Salve  at  25c  each. 
Send  Ni>  Money.  Order  4  salve  today.  Post  Card  will  do. 

ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  BOX  17.  WOODSBORO.MARYLANO. 


Relieve  itching  caused  by  eczema, 
athlete's  foot,  scabies,  pimples  and 
other  skin  troubles.  Use  pure,  cooling 
medicated  D.  D.D.  Prescription.  Grease- 
less,  stainless.  Soothes,  comforts  and 
checks  itching  fast.  35c  trial  bottle 
proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask  your 
druggist  today  f or  D.  D.  P.  Prescription. 


^^J^SIUf  JIMD  RYION  HOSi 


TAKES  ONLY  SPARE  TIME! 

-   prtTious   Silk  and  Nylon  still 

Wtmdcrlul  chance  f<»r  pr..hl  cUi.n-up.  All  Wtlknit 
eplacfinenl  Guaranteed  4  lo  8  month.s,  depending  on 
y.  With  shortage,  this  guarantee  more  Important 
^er.  Exceptional  first  week  eaminfrs.  Onita  West. 
;  Emma  Wall.  $47.87.  $800  Extra  Cash  Bonus 
If)  all  who  (jualify.  Herent  winners:  Mrs,  Joseph 
r:ink  sii..w,  Mrs,  Everett  Bancroft.  Rush  name  and 
7i-    fn-.    .  .  t,f..lential  facts. 

IT    HOSIERY    CO..    Midway    8-C9.    Greenfield.  Ohio 


\ POCKET  RADIO' 

n  or  PURSE  SIZE 

J  About    Cigarette    Package  Size! 

r   i:.  i|u  r.  s  iiu  tubes.  l>atttTles  or 

.I.Mtii.-  "pluK  in"— Wt.  .iMlv  1  ,1 
I    n.  — .streamline  plastic  case.  An 
/     unusual   novelty— re<-»  ivrs  Um-.iI 

H       ■                   •            nnttun*:  to 
HilAk_^^.^JVLj    OWNERS    REPORT    2-3  YEARS 

  ONE  YEAR 

ISEND'oNLYiioC 

■iV.il  or  ^end  S2  1 
pWidget  now— fnr  r,  Ml  < 
iMIOCET  RADIO  CO 

SERVICE- THOUSANDS  SOLD. 
■  WORKS  SWELL'-! 

SERVICE  GUARANTEE  

nn-iiici    mdivldual   carph-me.  In- 
•  i'-,— ready  to  listen!     Easy  I'ay- 

<  .ish.  M.O,.  Check*  and  pay  post- 
tn,,n    $1.01»    plus    po-i.,K(.    on  ar- 
>l  r>^.Stpal(l  fl('liv.  i\'    Get   yolir  new 
nji.yment.  Iflealuif     ORDER  NOW 
Dr-pt.  L-9.  KEARNEY  NEBRASKA 

PTEMBER,  1942 

The  Magnificent  Ambersons 
(RKO-Radio) 

It's  Abouf:  An  arrogant  young  man  of 
good  family  who  gets  his  come-uppance. 

pvRSON  WELLLES  adheres  to  no 
^  timeworn,  one-track  methods.  His 
people  behave  and  talk  as  human  beings 
with  no  compromise  to  cheap  theatricals. 
He  places  them  here  in  an  exquisite  but 
authentic  setting,  presents  them  with 
originality,  both  photographically  and 
photogenically. 

Booth  Tarkington's  novel  supplies  the 
story  of  a  spoiled  pampered  brat  of  a 
well-to-do  Middle  Western  family  who 
riiins  his  own  and  his  mother's  life  with 
his  selfishness.  Dolores  Costello  is  beau- 
tiful as  the  mother,  Joseph  Gotten  does 
a  superb  piece  of  underplaying  as  the 
rrian  who  loves  her,  Tim  Holt  comes  into 
his  own  as  the  despicable  son.  Anne 
Baxter  does  her  best  work  to  date  as 
Cotten's  daughter  and  the  girl  young 
Holt  loves,  Ray  Collins  is  one  of  the  best 
supporting  actors  any  cast  could  have. 
But — and  we've  saved  this  for  the  last- 
Agnes  Moorehead,  the  bitter  frustrated 
sister-in-law,  all  but  steals  the  show 
with  a  terrific  performance. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  magnificent  picture. 

Ship  Ahoy  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  A  dancer  who  becomes  in- 
volved with  foreign  spies. 

ELEANOR  POWELL  taps  out  with  her 
•-•  nimble  dancing  feet  an  S.O.S.  message 
that  reveals  to  Government  agents  a 
plot  to  steal  a  mine  by  foreign  spies.  She 
also  taps  out  messages  that  reveal  to 
movie  audiences  she  is  by  far  the  best 
woman  dancer  on  the  screen. 

Red  Skelton,  her  boy  friend,  is  given 
some  pretty  hackneyed  material,  but 
somehow  Red  brings  life,  laughter  and 
amusement  to  his  role.  Bert  Lahr  is 
comical  as  Red's  stooge  and  Virginia 
OBrien  a  cutie  pie  as  Bert's  heartbeat. 

A  pair  of  Negro  dancers  killed  the  pre- 
view audience  with  their  round-hat-and- 
no-expression  routine. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Funny  bone-ish. 

^  Wings  For  The  Eagle  (Warners) 

It's  About:  Three  workers  in  an  airplane 
factory  and  how  they  find  happiness. 

THE  plot  of  this  timely  drama  is  subor- 
•  dinated  to  the  exciting  background  of 
the  busy  Lockheed  factory  where  the 
fighter-planes  are  built  and  the  scenes 
taken  there  are  most  vivid  and  inter- 
esting. 

Among  the  many  workers  is  Dennis 
Morgan,  who  hopes  the  draft  will  pass 
him  by  because  of  his  job.  He  goes  to 
live  with  his  old  college  pal,  Jack  Car- 
son, and  his  wife,  Ann  Sheridan,  the 
breadwinner  of  the  family.  The  couple 
split  up  and  both  Jack  and  Ann  also  find 
jobs  at  Lockheed.  There  the  two  young 
nien  compete  to  win  Ann,  until  Morgan 
changes  his  mind  about  evading  the  draft. 

George  Tobias  gives  a  moving  per- 
formance as  the  foreign-born  foreman 
who  loses  his  job  because  of  his  nation- 
ality. Russell  Arms,  as  his  son.  also  lends 
strength  to  the  film. 

For  its  exciting  picture  of  the  men  who 
build  our  planes,  we  give  it  our  one- 
check  rating. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Timely  and  interest- 
ing. 


every  woman  should  understand! 

Safa  new  way  in  feminine  hygiene  gives 

continuous  action  for  hoursi 

•  Your  happiness — your  very  health — can  de- 
pend on  whether  or  not  you  know  the  real  facts 
about  the  vital  problem  of  feminine  hygiene! 

Many  women,  who  think  they  know,  depend 
op  out-dated  or  dangerous  information  .  .  . 
make  the  mistakeof  relying  on  weak,  ineffective 
"home-made"  mixtures  ...  or  risk  using  over- 
strong  solutions  of  acids  which  can  bum  and 
injure  delicate  tissues. 

Today  modem,  well-informed  women  every- 
where have  turned  to  Zonitors — the  new,  safe, 
convenient  way  in  feminine  hygiene. 

Zonitors  are  dainty,  snow-white  suppositories 
which  spread  a  greaseless,  protective  coating 
. . .  and  kill  germs  instantly  at  contact.  Deodor- 
ize— not  by  temporarily  masking — but  by  de- 
stroying odors.  Cleanse  antiseptically  and  give 
continuotts  medicalion  for  hours. 

Yet  Zonitors  are  safe  for  delicate  tissues. 
Powerful — yet  non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
Even  help  promote  gentle  healing.  No  appa- 
ratus; nothing  to  mix.  At  all  druggists. 


rpCC.  Mall  this  coupon  for  revealing  booklet  of 
ri'CC*  intimate  facts,  sent  postpaid  In  plain 
envelope.  Zonitors.  Dept.  .WOeA.STO  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  Yorli,  N.  Y. 


for  (§(£©53 

-It  works 
while  you  walk  ^.^ 


V"""Urcssxirc. 

„  ,p«  day 

corn  It 
loosened 


•  A  painful,  nagging  corn 
needn't  lay  you  up.  Ao  sir!  As 
shown  in  the  diagrams,  this 
simple,  sensible  treatment 
works  u  hile  you  walk. 

Blue-Jay  Corn  Plasters  cost 
very  little— only  a  few  tents  to 
treat  each   corn — at  all  drug  j 
and  toilet  goods  counters, 

*Sluhbi)rn  casts  mau  tcquItc  tnorcthan  one  miiilUatton. 

BLUE -JAY 

BAUER  &  BLACK  CORN  PLASTERS 

1U3 


SEAL-COTE 

Sensational  New  Aid  To 

LONGER  NAILS 
•  SEAL-COTE  is  amazing!  A  thin 
coat  applied  daily  over  your  polish 
quickly  forms  a  crystal-hard,  micro- 
scopically-thin transparent  film  that 
gives  protection  to  nails.  Seal-Cole 
also  protects  polish  from  chipping 
and  fraying— adds  lustre. 

SEAL-COTE  Cosmelic  Counters 

S«at-Cote  Co..  Hollywood.  Catif. 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED  25c 

Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Professional  En- 
largements.  8  Gloss  Decltle  Edge  Prints.  COIN 
CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Dept.  19.  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


MINED  AND  CUT 


LIKE  A 
DIAMOND! 


Famous  WHITE  Zircon  gem. 
Sparkles  like  a  diamond,  costs 
98%  less!  Cuts  glass,  resists  acid. 
FREE  catalog  of  amazing  values 
in  genuine  Zircons  set  in  men's 
and  women's  gold  or  silver  rings. 
Write  for  your  copy  today! 

If^hfn  in  M  Y.  visil  our  ifio 
KIMBERLY  GEM  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  MF-6.  503  Sth  Ave.  N.Y.C. 


Sell  Amazing  Values  in 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Sell  the  complete  qaality  and  vali 
lineofPersonalChristmas  Cards 
ShowSexclDBive  NAME-IMPRINT- 
ED Beries  — low  aa  60  for  $1.  Also 
extra  earninerB  with  the  new 
•■Janf8  Art  Box  '  of  21  Christmaa 
Fol  tiers,  aellflf  or  $1. Can  beimprinted. 

10  Exclusive  Box  Assortments 
All  nt-w.  smart  ia^t  «flierB.  Also 
Deluxe  Peri=onal  Chrintmas  Cards. 
WriU  whi,  h  lines  intere^-t  yoo.  Start 
earning  at  <nu  e  —  Get  Samples  now. 
JANESART  STUDIOS.  Dept.  109 
1225  Cliflord.    Rochester.  N.  Y. 


50 

for^l 

With  Name 
Imprinted 


SITKOUX 


CLEANSING  TISSUES 


SOFTER  Say  "Sit-True" 
for  tissues  that  are  as  soft  as  a 
kiss  on  the  cheek. 

STRONGER  As  strong  as 
a  man's  fond  embrace.  Sitroux 
is  made  from  pure  cellulose. 

MORE  ABSORBENT 

Drinks  in  moisture.  Ideal  for 
beauty  care  and  a  thousand 
and  one  uses  everywhere. 


AT  S  &  IOC-DRUG  ft  DEPT.  STORES 
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Maisie  Gets  Her  Man  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  Maisie  flops  at  vaudeville  but 
does  all  right  with  her  soldier  boy. 

DED  SKELTON  joins  Ann  Sothern  as 
Maisie  in  this  latest  episode  of  the 
series  and  the  result  is  Iowa's  main  prod- 
uct— c-o-r-n.  In  fact,  at  times  it  grows 
so  thick  the  customers  feel  the  need  of 
a  plow.  But  it's  good  clean  fun,  we'll  say 
that  much. 

Maisie  meets  up  with  Red,  a  stage- 
struck  local  yokel,  after  a  harrowing  ex- 
perience with  a  knife  thrower,  of  all 
things.  Red  convinces  Ann  he's  a  panic 
on  the  stage — that  is,  he  convinces  her 
until  he  gets  there.  And  then  it's  the 
audience  who  grows  panicked  at  Red's 
howlingly  funny  stage  fright,  with  little 
Maisie  carrying  on  as  best  she  can. 

The  story,  after  a  detour  through  a 
bond  swindle,  winds  up  in  an  Army 
camp  which  gives  it  an  Uncle  Sammy 
send-off.  Allen  Jenkins,  Leo  Gorcey  and 
Donald  Meek  are  a  gleesome  threesome 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  They  Dood  It. 

Moonlight  Masquerade 
(Republic) 

It's  About:  A  boy  and  girl  jated  jor  mar- 
riage by  a  business  agreement. 

DENNIS  O'KEEFE  either  marries  Jane 
Frazee,  daughter  of  his  father's  busi- 
ness partner,  or  forfeits  a  fortune.  And 
the  same  goes  for  Janey.  The  pair  have 
never  met,  it  seems,  so  Jane  has  her  nutty 
secretary  Betty  Kean  impersonate  her 
at  the  arranged  meeting.  O'Keefe  has  the 
same  idea.  He  has  Eddie  Foy  Jr.,  who 
sports  a  phony  title,  impersonate  him. 
Need  we  say  more — except  that  Miss 
Frazee  sings  delightfully,  Betty  Kean 
dances  keenly  (no  pun)  and  dancing 
colored  boys  go  to  town  with  their 
stepping. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  They  didn't  fool  us. 

^  They  All  Kissed  The  Bride 
(Columbia) 

It's  About:  A  woman  executive  who  trips 
over  love. 

JOAN  CRAWFORD  comes  to  the  screen 
in  a  delightful  little  comedy  all  about 
a  stern  woman  executive,  head  of  a 
trucking  company,  who  tries  to  run 
everyone's  life  and  gets  all  tangled  up  in 
love. 

Joan  is  beautiful  as  the  unbending 
executive  and  alluring  as  the  woman  who 
falls  for  the  man  she's  determined  to 
squelch,  one  way  or  another.  You  see, 
the  man,  who  turns  out  to  be  Melvyn 
Douglas,  threatens  to  write  an  expose  of 
her  father's  life  and  Joan  is  bound  he 
shan't.  When  he  turns  up  as  an  un- 
invited guest  at  her  sister's  unhappy  wed- 
ding, Joan  has  him  arrested,  believing 
him  to  be  her  sister's  real  love. 

That's  when  Mr.  Douglas  begins  to  cut 
Miss  Crawford  down  to  his  size  and  the 
trimming  provides  some  mighty  amusing 
moments. 

The  jitterbug  sequence  between  Joan 
and  Allen  Jenkins  is  an  out-and-out  riot 
and  worth  a  million  laughs. 

Roland  Young,  Billie  Burke  and  Helen 
Parrish  are  very  nice  people  to  have  in 
any  picture,  too. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  good  solid  comedy. 


Night  In  New  Orleans 
(Paramount) 

It's  About:   A   police    lieutenant  who 
accused  of  murder. 

THIS  is  all  too  much  for  us.  Everythii 
'  turned  black  and  there  we  were  in 
coma  trying  to  figure  out  why  Poli 
Lieutenant  Preston  Foster  should  bothe 
about  his  silly  wife  Patricia  Morison 
and  why  Albert  Dekker,  another  poIic( 
officer,  should  think  Foster  committed 
murder  and  why  Cecil  Kellaway  had  t 
be  dragged  in  to  complicate  things.  Th{ 
biggest  mystery  of  all  is  why  we  ever 
sat  through  this  thing  in  the  first  place 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  It's  the  audience  tha 
gets  murdered. 

Flight  Lieutenant  (Columbia) 

It's  About:  A  father  who  heroically  make 
restitution  jor  a  wrong. 

yHE  tried-and-true  plot  of  this  story 
'  as  familiar  as  an  old  shoe  and  just  ; 
comfortable.  It  tells  of  an  aviator  (Pa 
O'Brien)  who,  through  drink,  causes 
plane  crash  in  which  his  co-pilot  i 
killed.  His  license  revoked,  the  mai 
takes  to  wildcat  flying  in  Dutch  Guiaru 
to  supfKjrt  his  young  son. 

It's  inevitable,  of  course,  that  the  son 
grows  up  to  fall  in  love  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  man  killed  through  his  father' 
negligence  and  that  the  result  is  heart 
ache  and  disillusionment  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

Restitution  comes  when  the  fathei 
gives  his  life  to  save  his  son  and  suppU 
valuable  inform  rtion  to  the  Government 
Glenn  Ford  is  splendid  as  the  son.  Evelyi 
Keyes  hasn't  much  to  do  as  the  girl. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  Trite  but  interestin| 

In  Old  California  (Republic) 

It's  About:   East   meets   West  smack 
the  nose. 

lOHN  WAYNE  is  a  young  fella  froil 
Boston  who  comes  out  to  Sacrament 
in  the  old  pioneer  days  to  open  up 
much-needed  drugstore.  Villainous  Al 
bert  Dekker,  inflamed  by  jealousy  ove 
his  dance-hall  sweetie's  interest 
Wayne,  poisons  the  drugs  and  nearl 
succeeds  in  having  Wayne  lynched.  Th 
sudden  hullabaloo  over  the  discovery 
gold  saves  him. 

But,  of  course,  the  inevitable  fight  be 
tween  the  two  nearly  WTecks  the  tow 
and  the  audience. 

Binnie  Barnes  is  a  bit  miscast  as  Ui 
dance-hall  queen.  Patsy  Kelly  and  Eldgi 
Kennedy  are  cute.    Edgar  is  the  cute 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  It's  the  same  old  Wes 

Friendly  Enemies 
(Edward  Small-U.A.) 

It's  About:  Tu'o  German-Americans  u-J 

trap  a  spy  ring. 

OUTMODED  as  the  hobble  skirt  is  th 
story,  taken  from  the  play  of  twentj 
odd  years  ago.  of  two  argumentative  ol 
German-Americans  who  talk  themselvt 
and  the  audience  half  to  death.  And 
it  with  German  accents,  at  that. 

Charlie  Ruggles  and  Charles  Winnii 
ger   are   the   friendly   enemies.  Jairn 
Craig  is  the  son  who  is  thought  to 
lost  at  sea  and  Nancy  Kelly  his  girl. 

PHOTOPL.w  combined  with  movie  mikM 


Now  She  Shops 
Cash  And  Carry 

Without  Painful  Backache 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
sxcesa  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
Host  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
jus  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatio  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
ind  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffinesa 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
icanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
imea  shows  there  ia  something  wrong  with  your 
iidneys  or  bladder.  , 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan  s  riUs, 
ised  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  Tliey 
dve  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  mdes  of  ladney 
ubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Joan's  Pills. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  ase  Viscose  Home  Method.  Heala  many  old 
leg  sores  caased  by  le^r  cong'eation,  varicose  veins, 
jwoilen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it 
fails  to  show  results  in  10  days.  Describe  yoop 
troable  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R.   G.     VISCOSE  COMPANY 
1.40  Nortfi  DeartKirn  Str««t         Chicago,  llUnoli 
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\ng  I'ersonal  Christmas  Cards.  Smart  ne 
daiitnM.  Low  prices.  Also  lovely  "Prize**  21-foldei 
hnatmaw  Asflortment.  New.  novel.  Top-notch  $1 
iller.  You  make  up  to  50c  profit.  Extra  bonus.  11 
toiitar  aspiortmenb*.  Quick  money-makers.  Expo- 
.-m-p  not  needed.  Get  samples  on  approval  NOW. 
HILTON  GREETINGS,  147  Essex  St.,  DeDt.23-R  Boston,  Mass. 


PULVEX 

FLEA  POWDER 

<-»ko  kills  Lice  and  Ticks 
2S<  AND  50« 


f^ffAT  /  SHOW  FREE  SAMPLES 

'"^^  rSIfc'TABlEClOTH 


Staiiiproof '  Waterproof !  Wcnien  buy  on 
bi'Ahi '.  .Many  >;Mrt;einis  patterns  I  Looks 
expensive,  long  vvearinti,  low  priced. 
No  washing  or  ironing.  Wipe  clean 
with  damp  cloth!  Fast  seller.  Big  com- 
missions. Also  complete  big-profit  line 
dresses,  shirts,  hose,  lingerie. 

Complete  FREE 
sample    line  fur- 
Coriiitlete  dress   line  included  FREE.    Send  no 
ev.    Write  toiiav  I 

J.    MELVILLE   CO..    Dept.   3319.   Cincinnati.  Ohio 


ET  FREE  SAMPLES! 


I  M  U  LATE  O 


DIAMOND  RINGS 


u»l  to  gel  arijuainted  we  send  you  smart  new  yellow  Kold 
te  eneaKement  ring  or  wedding  ring.  Ho'nanet  design  engage- 
nt  ring  set  with  tlashing.  simulated  diamond  solitaire  with  six 
!•  Stones.  Wedding  ring  has  band  of  brilliants  set  in  exquisite 
•in/moon  Design  mounting.  Either  ring  only  Sl.OO  or  both  for 
;!!  .SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  name  and  ring  size, 
ar  ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order  nowl 
■IKE  DIAMOND  CO.,  Dept.  987M        J<fl<rioa.  Iswo 


I  i>atche-'.  graiiu.Tlly  disappeared  and 
V  enjoyed  tlie  tlirill  of  a  clear  skin  al 
iiw-d  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  a  positive  agree, 
nt  In  give  .lofiiute  benefit  In  2  weeks  or  money  Is  rc- 
■Ifd  witliniii  .|ii..stion.  Send  lOc  (stamps  or  rotn)  for  gen- 
trial  lK>ltl,-  t.,  make  our  famous  "One  .Spot  Test".  Test 
nav  sun^rtse  you.  Write  today  for  your 
1.V  liiv  Ilruggisl  s  name  an.l  ad.lre^-.  i'rint  m.me 
Don't  delay  Sold  by  Liggett  and  Walgreen  Drug 
nd  other  leading  Druggists.  LAKE  LABORATORIES. 
  n  Station,  Dept.  3504,  Detroit,  Mich. 


irKelf. 


547,  North 


Your  Reviewer  Says:  Too  much  sauerkraut 
for  our  taste. 

Sweater  Girl  (Paramount) 

It's  About:  Murder  on  a  college  campus. 

KILLINGS  set  to  music  is  a  novel  idea 
to  say  the  least.  The  fact  the  grue- 
some happenings  occur  during  rehearsal 
for  a  college  musical  makes  it  even  more 
incongruous,  with  Eddie  Bracken  and 
girl  friend  June  Preisser  trying  to  solve 
the  mystery.  Handsome  Nils  Asther  gets 
himself  suspected  among  others. 

The  hit  tunes,  "I  Don't  Want  To  Walk 
Without  You,  Baby"  and  "I  Said  No,"  the 
Liberty  magazine  song,  even  overshadow 
the  plot  with  their  catchiness. 

Phillip  Terry  and  cute  songstress  Betty 
Rhodes  add  to  the  doings. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  Guess  who  dunnit 
while  you  tap  those  feet. 

Private  Buckaroo  (Universal) 

It's  About:  A  hand  in  the  Army. 

TOO  much  of  a  good  thing  has  been  done 
'  to  a  cinder  in  this  story.  Music,  both 
instrumental  and  vocal,  is  strung  together 
tighter  than  ten-cent  store  beads  with 
very  little  room  for  plot.  Jitterbuggers  or 
those  jive  people  will  undoubtedly  love 
the  music  of  Henry  James's  band  and 
especially  Henry's  trumpet  playing.  They 
will  get  hep  (Are  we  saying  this  right?) 
when  the  Andrews  Sisters  warble  their 
cute  but  numerous  ditties  and  may  even 
applaud  Dick  Foran's  several  numbers. 
But  we  can  just  see  the  look  on  Uncle 
Elmer's  face  while  this  is  going  on.  If 
he  goes  back  to  the  movies  within  a  year 
it  will  surprise  us. 

Jennifer  Holt,  Joe  E.  Lewis  and  Shemp 
Howard  try  to  squeeze  a  word  in  edge- 
wise. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  They  said  it  all  with 
music. 

Rubber  Racketeer  (Monogram) 

It's  About:  A  bootlegger  of  rubber  who 
meets  his  just  fate. 

TIMELY,  at  least,  is  this  story  of  a  re- 
leased convict  (former  bootlegger)  who 
organizes  the  racket  of  bootlegging  cheap 
rubber.  When  a  blowout  from  one  of 
his  bad  tires  kills  a  defense  worker,  the 
lads,  led  by  Bill  Henry,  start  an  organ- 
ized fight  against  the  villains  that  results 
in  a  free-for-all  fight  in  a  warehouse. 

The  racketeer  is  played  by  Ricardo 
Cortez.  Rochelle  Hudson  and  Barbara 
Read  are  the  girls. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  New  wine  in  old 
bottles. 

Pacific  Rendezvous  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  A  naval  lieutenant  who  de- 
ciphers an  enemy's  code  messaae. 

GOOD  heavens,  how  and  why  do  they 
make  such  mixed-up  pictures  that 
serve  only  to  waste  the  talents  of  capa- 
ble players  such  as  Lee  Bowman  and 
Jean  Rogers? 

Bowman,  the  naval  officer  who  craves 
action  but  who  gets  a  desk  job  of  de- 
ciphering code,  is  far  and  away  better 
than  the  material  he  works  with.  Jean 
Rogers,  the  female  in  his  life,  also  de- 
serves better  fare.  Spies  Mona  Maris, 
Carl  Esmond  and  Blanche  Yurka  are  so 
obviously  spies  it  all  becomes  a  bit 
ridiculous. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Sassafras! 


i/s  Voi/r 

OLD 
RUGS 

^77^  CLOTHING 

It's  All  So  Easy  —  your  matcriuls  are 
picked  up  at  your  door  by  Freight  or  Express  at 
our  expense  —  and  a  week  later  you  can  have 
deep-textured,  new  Broadloom  rugs,  woven  Reversi- 
ble for  Double  Wear.  ANY  SIZE  to  16  feet  .seam- 
less by  .\ny  Length.  Mail  coupon  or  Ic  Pcstal  for  — 

^W%W^C  Beautiful,  Big  RUG  BOOK  In 
■    f%dt   COLORS,  26  Model  Room*. 

Shows  61  Early  American,  Oriental,  18th  Cen- 
tury and  Leaf  designs  —  Solid  Colors,  Tweed 
blends  —  Ovals.  Tells  how  we  shred,  merge,  re- 
claim the  valuable  materials,  picker,  bleach,  card, 
spin,  redye  and  reweave.  You  Risk  Nothing  by 
\-  a  Trial  —  Our  68th  year  —  2  million  customers. 

^  OLSON  RUG  CO.,  Chicago,  Now  Yoric,  'Friico 


OLSON 


Mail  to  2800  N.  Crawford,  Chicago;  N-26 
for  Big  FREE  Book  in  Colors. 

NAME  


ADDRESS.. 


TOWN  _.STATE  _  1942 


MAKE  MONEY  COLORING  PHOTOS 


Fascinating  occupation  (luickl  v  learned  at  home 
in  spare  timt- .  Farnou:*  K..i-hne  mt-thod  hnnK-^  out  nftt- 
DFttl.  Iife-like  r.ilorrt.  Many  earn  whil*'  learning.  Send 
today  for  free  bcMik'et  and  requirementfl. 

NATIONAL  ART  SCHOOL  .  I 

1315  Michisan  Ave. .Dept.  1386.  Chicaso.U^.A.  I 


"oorCnWRISTMRS  CRRDSI  FREE 

UHi   JU  V/ITH  SiNDER  S  NAME   $  l.fAMffff 


uper  Value  Victory  Line".  - 
50  for  $1.  to  25  for  JI.25.  Nam*  imprinted.  Sell  N 
<  liriatrnii.  Folderi  Sf.  Toitl  50c.  Worth  52.85.  Kicln> 
Expensive  Sheer-SlieeitB.  Tip..  Foil..  Glitter.  Exqu 
Wrapn,  K.  liBiou..  Every  da>..  .55  Ensrnvmitl  — Person 
on  :,pprov,,l.  FHEE  .S.XMPLES.  Super  Value.  Pcr.o 
nient.  Start  Todnv, 

SUNSHINE  >RT  STUDIOS,  115  Fullan  Si..  Dipl.  M 


Beautiful  Deiun. 
onallv  Famoui  21 
.  Novel.  Patriotie. 
e  EtchinKB.  t'.ift. 
BtiRiness  21  Aaa't 
Line.  No  inveat- 

N.K  T.rk  Cilr 


TRYTHISII  MINUTE  '  ^  , 
,   SHAMPOO  ^ 

AT410MC 
TONIGHT!  A  e-^ 


Blonde  hair  is  so  lovely  when  it  shines  wiili  Ji.aiih- 
ness.  That's  why  I  want  you  to  go  to  your  nearest  10c 
store  and  get  the  new  shampoo  made  specially  for  you. 
It  is  a  fragrant  powder  that  whips  up  into  lavish 
cleansing  suds.  Instantly  removes  tne  dull,  dust  and 
oil-laden  film  that  makes  blonde  hair  drab-looking. 
Called  Blondex,  it  helps  keep  light  hair  from  darken- 
ing and  brightens  faded  blonde  hair.  Takes  but  1 1 
minutes  and  you  do  it  yourself  at  home.  Blondex  is 
absolutely  safe  even  for  children's  hair  For  extra  lustre 
arid  radiance,  top  off  shampoo  with  Blondex  Golden 
Rinse.  Can  be  used  on  all  shades  of  blonde  hair.  Both 
cost  little  to  U5e.  Ac  10c,  drug  aad  department  stores. 
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Catch  on  quick  to  this 
idea  of  Mary  Martin's  and 
maybe  you'll  owe  your  sum- 
nner  success  to  a  lemon! 

BY  m  HAMILTON 


OF  all  the  hot,  sticky,  enervating 
things  to  do,  walking  around  the 
back  lot  of  a  movie  studio  tops  the 
list.  The  California  sunshine,  of  course, 
is  responsible  for  the  movies'  being  here, 
but  as  I  plowed  across  the  Paramount 
lot  a  few  days  ago  I  couldn't  help  wish- 
ing that  it  could  be  turned  off  occasion- 
ally, or  at  least  have  the  heat  sting  taken 
out  of  its  rays. 

Then  I  reached  the  sound  stage  where 
the  cabaret  scene  for  "Happy  Go  Lucky" 
was  being  filmed  and  there  at  one  of  the 
tables,  looking  as  though  they'd  never 
heard  of  a  rising  thermometer,  were  stars 
Mary  Martin  and  Dick  Powell.  Kind- 
hearted  creatures  that  they  are,  they 
called  me  over  to  join  them,  saying  sym- 
pathetically, "You  look  as  though  you're 
in  the  market  for  a  thirst  quencher." 

"I  certainly  am,"  I  answered,  dropping 
into  the  chair  Dick  pulled  up.  "What 
have  you  got?" 

"The  best  one  there  is,"  Mary  said 
enthusiastically.  "Lemonade.  Here  I've 
always  thought  p>eople  drank  lemonade 
just  because  they  like  it  and  it  tastes 
good,  but  the  Red  Cross  nutrition  course 
I've  been  taking  explains  that  lemons 
and  all  the  other  citrus  fruits  are  so 
wonderfully  good  for  us  that  we  ought 
to  drink  it." 

"You  must  like  living  in  California, 
then,  where  you  can  pick  your  citrus 
fruits  off  your  own  trees,"  I  said. 

"I  certainly  do,"  Mary  agreed.  "Just 
last  week  we  drove  down  to  San  Bernar- 
dino through  those  miles  and  miles  and 
miles  of  groves.  And  those  groves,"  she 
went  on  seriously — and  for  all  her  pert 
cuteness,  when  Mary  is  serious  she  is 
very,  very  serious  indeed — "are  as  valu- 
able to  our  national  health  and  to  our 
winning  the  war  as — well,  as  a  lot  of 


tanks  are,  maybe,  because  citrus  fruits 
are  full  of  Vitamin  C.  And  did  you 
know,"  she  went  on,  "that  that's  the 
Vitamin  that  the  body  uses  right  up  and 
can't  store,  and  the  one  that  we  lose  when 
we  perspire?" 

"No,  I  didn't,"  I  began,  then  I  had  an 
idea.  "Why,  that's  one  reason  why 
lemonade — " 

"Sure,"  Mary  broke  in.  "It  not  only 
gives  you  the  fluid  you  need,  but  it  has 
loads  of  Vitamin  C,  too." 

"And  Vitamin  C  is  the  anti-fatigue 
Vitamin,"  I  mused,  "and  you  are  one 
of  the  peppiest  people  I  know.  So  may 
I  quote  you.  Miss  Martin,  as  saying  that 
you  owe  your  success  to  a  lemon?" 

We  all  laughed,  but  Mary  said  just  as 
emphatically  as  ever,  "Just  the  same, 
what  you  eat  and  drink  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  how  you  feel  and  that  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  success  or  failure." 

She's  right,  of  course,  and  so  enthusi- 
astic about  this  whole  business  of  good 
health  as  it  is  related  to  food  that  she 
has  collected  a  whole  stack  of  citrus 
fruit  recipes.  First  of  all  is  spiced  lemon- 
ade— and  made  without  sugar,  too! 

Spiced  Lemonade 

Vz  cup  water 
1/2  cup  molasses 
12  whole  cloves 

1  stick  cinnamon 

6  lemons 

1  qt.  water 
Boil  together        cup  water,  molasses 
and  spices  for  five  minutes.   Strain  and 
chill.  Combine  with  juice  of  lemons  and 
water,  pour  over  cracked  ice  and  serve. 

Another  —  and  a  nourishing  —  thirst 
quencher  that  is  a  favorite  of  Mary's  is 
Orange  Cooler,  and.  like  the  other  citrus 


recipes  she  is  so  enthusiastic  about, 
can  be  made  without  sugar. 

Orange  Cooler 

2  cups  orange  juice 
cup  lemon  juice 
V4  cup  maraschino  cherry  juice 

1  cup  ginger  ale 

2  tbls.  honey 

1  pint  vanilla  ice  cream 

2  tbls.  sliced  maraschino  cherries 

One  of  the  grandest  salads  you  hav 
ever  eaten  is  yours  if  you  will  folic 
Mary's  recipe  for  orange  avocado  mo" 

Orange  Avocado  Mousse 

IV2  tbls.  granulated  gelatin 
6     tbls.  cold  water 
3     small,  soft  avocados 
3     tbls.  lemon  juice 
1     tps.  salt 

dash  of  Worcestershire  sauce 

cup  mayonnaise 
I2  cup  cream,  whipped 

1  avocado 

2  or  3  oranges 
Soak  gelatin  in  water  for  five  minui 

place  over  warm  water  and  stir  u:i 
gelatin  is  dissolved.  Keep  mixture  wa 
while  you  peel  and  rub  through  sio 
three  small,  soft  avocados.   Cool  gela 
to   room   temperature   and   add  lein 
juice,    salt,    Worcestershire  sauce 
mayonnaise  and  when  well  blended  1 
in  whipped  cream.  Turn  into  ring  ni 
which  has  been  rinsed  in  cold  water  . 
chill  until  firm.  Turn  out  on  large  cii 
platter  on  bed  of  crisp  celery  or  wat 
cress.    Fill  center  with  orange  secti 
and  avocado  slices.   Serve  with  Fren 
dressing. 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mir 


/  l^AS  FRAMED— Warners:  Michael  Ames  is 
framed  hy  political  crooks,  but  he  breaks  jail  and 
Hees  with  his  wife,  Julie  Bishop,  to  another  town 
where  he  becomes  a  newspaper  editor.  But  he's 
blackmailed  before  he  finally  discovers  he's  been 
cleared  of  the  former  charge.  (July) 

JUKE  GIRL — Warners:  Appalled  by  the  conditions 
of  farmers  and  workers  under  racketeering  Gene 
Lockhart.  Ronald  Reagan  sides  with  farmer  George 
Tobias,  although  his  friend  Richard  Whorf  throws 
in  his  lot  with  Lockhart.  Ann  Sheridan,  traveling 
iuke  girl,  falls  in  love  with  Reagan,  and  the  two 
lind  themselves  accused  of  murder.    Dull.  (July) 

JUNGLE  BOO/C— Korda  :  A  pageantry  of 
jiound  and  color  and  beauty,  with  Sabu  as  the  boy 
lrji>ed  by  wolves  who  is  forced  by  the  tiger  to  take 
ri-tuge  in  a  small  village.  There  he  finds  his  real 
iiother,  Rosemary  deCamp,  but  when  the  greedy 
lien  of  the  village  learn  he  guards  the  secret  of 
lidden  treasures  they  force  him  back  to  the  jungle, 
t  s  delightfully  fantastic  entertainment.  (June) 

/  KJD  GLOVE  KILLER— M-G  M:  intelligent 
ivriting,  acting  and  directing  combine  to  make  this 
i  picture  one  to  shout  about.  Van  Heflin  as  the 
cientific  crime  detective,  Lee  Bowman,  his  friend, 
IS  a  killer  who  places  a  bomb  in  the  reform 
nayor's  car,  and  Marsha  Hunt  as  the  girl  who 
Imost  marries  Bowman  are  all  excellent.  (June) 

(LONDIKE  FC/Ry— Monogram:  This  is  the  same 
'Id  sfory  of  a  doctor,  Edmund  Lowe,  who  loses  a 
'■atient  while  operating,  f^ees  the  whole  mess  like  a 
/eakling.  then  is  faced  with  the  same  operation  in  a 
lew  environment.  Bill  Henry  is  an  embittered 
ripple,  Lucile  Fairbanks  his  sweetheart,  and  Ralph 
ilorgaa  a  backwoods  M.D.  (June) 

.ARCENY  /.VC— Warners:  Eddie  Robinson, 
troderick  Cfravvford  and  Edward  Brophy  open  up  a 
tore  next  to  a  bank  as  a  front  and  then  start  tun- 
,elling  under  to  the  vaults.  But  they  become  so 
iscinated  by  their  success  as  legitimate  business- 
len  that  they  decide  to  give  up  robbing  the  bank, 
I  ntil  Anthony  Quinn,  a  pal  from  prison,  decides 
i  :herwise.  With  Jane  Wyman.  (June) 

IAD  M ART IND ALES.  THE— 20th  Century-Fox: 
j  ane  Withers  attempts  to  capture  her  older  sister's 
I  Marjorie  Weaver)  rich  beau  to  the  distress  of  her 
;[ -)ung  suitor  Jimmy  Lydon  in  this  hokumy  story. 

me  deserves  better  material.  (Aug.) 


Brief  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

MALE  ANIMAL,  T///-— Warners:  A  man 
sized  panic,  this  comedy  of  an  English  professor, 
Henry  Fonda,  his  wife,  Olivia  de  Havilland,  and 
Jack  Carson,  c.x  football  player  who  returns  to  the 
college  and  almost  breaks  up  Fonda's  happy  home. 
Fonda  almost  gets  dismissed  from  college  because 
he's  accused  of  being  a  Red.  Joan  Leslie  and  Her- 
bert Anderson  add  to  the  fun.  (June) 

MAN  WHO  WOULDN'T  DIE,  THE— 20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox: Pretty  farfetched  is  this,  what  with  a 
corpse  that's  missing  from  its  grave  and  Marjorie 
Weaver  being  so  frightened  that  she  pretends  Lloyd 
Nolan,  detective  Michael  Shayne,  is  her  new  hus- 
band so  he  can  solve  the  mystery.  (July) 

MAN  WITH  TWO  L/P'fiS— Monogram:  Ed 
ward  Norris,  following  an  accident,  awakens  from 
a  deathlike  stupor  to  be  possessed  with  the  soul  of 
a  gangster  who  was  executed  at  the  time  of  Nor- 
ris's  lapse  from  consciousness,  and  takes  over  the 
gangster's  activities  and  his  girl.  It's  finally  all  ex- 
plained; but  really,  after  all!  (June) 

MEET  THE  STEWARTS— Columbia:  Warm  and 
cozy  is  this  story  of  a  poor  boy,  William  Holden, 
who  marries  a  rich  girl,  Frances  Dee,  and  their 
efTorts  to  live  on  a  budget.  Frances  is  lovely  and 
Holden,  as  always,  gives  a  sincere  and  polished 
performance.  (Aug.) 

MEXICAN  SPITFIRE  SEES  A  GHOST— RKO- 
Radio:  It's  Lupe  V^elez  again,  and  Leon  Errol  im- 
personating Lord  Epping.  But  when  the  real  Lord 
Epping  turns  up,  you  can  imagine  the  zaney  re- 
sults. Buddy  Rogers  is  the  handsome  husband  of 
Lupe.   Loud  and  noisy.  (Aug.) 

MISS  ANNIE  ;?OO.V£y— Small-U.  A.:  Shirley 
Temple  is  cute  as  the  young  modern  who  executes 
a  mean  jitterbug  and  Dickie  Jones  is  the  rich  young 
man  who  adores  her.  William  Gargan  is  her  father 
and  Guy  Kibbee  her  grandfather.  (Aug.) 

MISSISSIPPI  GAMBLER— Vniversal:  Reportei 
Kent  Taylor  witnesses  the  murder  of  a  jockey  as 
he's  about  to  cross  the  finish  line,  so  Taylor  grabs 
a  cab  and  trails  the  murderer.  Don't  waste  your 
time.  (July) 

MOKEY — M-G-M — All  about  a  misunderstood  Boy 
who  gets  into  serious  trouble,  with  Donna  Reed 
handed  the  thankless  role  of  a  young  stepmother 
who  refuses  to  understand  her  husband's  son  Mokey. 
Dan  Dailey  Jr.  plays  his  father    (  July) 


MOONTIDE— 20th  Century-Fox:  Jean  Gabin 
IS  a  sensation  as  a  waterfront  wanderer  who  rescues 
a  forsaken  waif,  Ida  Lupmo,  from  her  attempted 
suicide  and  discovers  he  wants  to  settle  down  with 
her.  Thomas  Mitchell  and  Claude  Rains  are  ex- 
cellent. Gabin  and  Lupino  are  unforgettable.  (July) 
• 

MRS.  MINiyER—M  G  M:  The  best  picture 
of  the  month  and  high  among  the  best  of  the  year 
is  this  charming  and  appealing  story  of  an  English 
family  during  this  war.  Greer  (jarson  is  Mrs. 
Mitiifcr,  mother  of  three  children,  and  Walter 
I'ldgeon  her  architect  husband.  It's  a  picture  for 
Hollywood  to  be  proud  of.  (Aug.) 

MURDER  IN  THE  BIG  HOUSE— Warners: 
Newspaperman  Van  Johnson  sets  out  to  find  out 
why  a  convict  was  electrocuted  one  hour  before  the 
set  time.  With  the  aid  of  Faye  Emerson  and  George 
Meeker,  he  uncovers  a  political  frame-up  that  al- 
most leads  to  another  murder.   Minor  stun.  (July) 

yy  MY  FAVORITE  BLON DE— Paramount: 
Howl  of  the  month  is  this  farce  where  British  agent 
Madeleine  Carroll,  pursued  by  Nazi  agents,  takes 
refuge  with  vaudevillian  Bob  Hope  and  accompanies 
him  West.  Such  a  procession  of  mixups  as  these 
two  get  in  and  out  of!  Vou'd  lose  your  breath  if 
you  weren't  using  it  for  laughter.  (June) 

MY  FAVORITE  Harold  Lloyd-RKO  Radio: 

Kay  Kyser  is  a  frustrated  bridegroom  who  is 
yanked  into  the  Army  on  his  wedding  day,  then 
released  as  a  secret  member  of  the  F.B.I.  Ellen 
Drew,  his  bride  who  is  unaware  of  his  F.B.I,  affil- 
iation, believes  the  worst  when  Kay  is  jailed  with 
Jane  Wyman.  (Aug.) 

yy  MY  GAL  SAL— 20th  Century-Fox:  In  this 
gay  musical  Victor  Mature  portrays  Paul  Dresser, 
the  songwriter.  He  runs  away  from  home,  joins  a 
traveling  show  where  he's  befriended  by  Carole 
Landis,  then  meets  the  New  York  stage  star,  Rita 
Hayworth,  with  whom  he  falls  in  love.  (July) 

MYSTERY  OF  MARIE  ROGET.  7"HC— Univer- 
sal: This  is  all  very  confusing,  what  with  the  body 
of  Maria  Montez  being  found  in  the  river,  but  then 
Maria  herself  walks  in  as  she's  been  erroneously 
identified.  But  then  Maria  really  gets  murdered. 
Patric  Knowles  is  in  charge  of  the  case.  (July) 

NO  HANDS  ON  THE  CLOCK— Paramount: 
Chester  Morris  is  a  private  detective  honeymooning 


SMOKING  MEANS  INHALING. 
INHALING  MEANS  YOU  NEED 

wAgf  PHILIP  MORRIS  alone  provides! 

All  smokers  sometimes  inhale.  But— yoz/r  throat  needn't 
know  it.  Here's  a  vital  difference  you  may  not  know  exists. 
Eminent  doctors  compared  the  leading  favorite  cigarettes 
.  .  .  found  and  reported  that: 

SMOKE  OF  THE  FOUR  OTHER  LEADING  POPULAR  BRANDS 
AVERAGED  WORE  THAN  THREE  TIMES  AS  IRRITATING  -  AND 
THEIR  IRRITATION  LASTED  MORE  THAN  FIVE  TIMES  AS 
LONG -AS  THE  STRIKINGLY  CONTRASTED  PHILIP  MORRIS! 

That's  proved  protection— exclusive  with  Philip  Morris 
—  added  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  finer-quality  Philip 
Morris  tobaccos.  No  worry  about  throat  irritation  .  .  . 
even  when  you  do  inhale! 
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New  tinder -arm 

Cream  Deodorant 


tfely 


Stops  Perspiration 


Guaranteed  by  ^ 
Good  Housekeeping 
,1*. 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses,  or  men's 
shirts.  Does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  for  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration,  keeps  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering,  for  being 
harmless  to  fabrics. 


ARRID 


39^. 


a  jar 

(Also  in  lOif  and  59j!  jori) 
Buy  a  jar  of  ARRID  today  at  any 
store  which  sells  toilet  goods. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel— And  You'U  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  ehould  pour  2  pints  of  bile  juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  dicest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  the  bowels.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  Bet  constipated.  You  feel  Hour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Effective  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. As'-c  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  lOd  and  2H. 


LISTEN-Here'5£asyWayto 

MAKE  MONEY 


SELL  CHRISTMAS   CARDS  7,-  r*;^ 
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50  for  U 

WITN  NAMC 
INICIIIED 


ili.iT.li   vroupn.   no.  C„i    FREE  SAMPLE^. 
WETMORE  &SUGDEN,lnc.D«pt.BS 
749  Monroe  Avenue,  Rochester,  Now  York  . 


with  Jean  Parker  in  Reno  when  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
rancher  disappears,  and  Jean  eggs  Chester  on  to 
take  the  case.  Dick  Purcell,  Astrid  Allwyn  and 
Rose  Hobart  round  up  the  cast.  (June) 

ONCE  UPON  A  THURSDAY— MG-M:  -Marsha 
Hunt  is  the  maid  secretly  married  to  employer 
Richard  Carlson,  but  when  Carlson  returns  from  a 
trip  he  becomes  engaged  to  Frances  Drake,  believ 
ing  Marsha  has  divorced  him.  When  they  learn  at 
the  engagement  dinner  party  that  Marsha  is  about 
to  publish  a  book  of  memoirs,  the  results  are  most 
amusing.   It's  a  gay  little  picture.  (Aug.) 

POWDER  rOl^^A'-RKORadio:  A  stupid  little 
number,  with  Edmond  O'Brien  as  a  scientist  who 
invents  an  explosive  and  must  be  protected  at  all 
times  by  Vic  McLaglen.  But  then  both  Edmond 
and  his  bodyguard  are  almost  blown  up.  Girls  wan 
der  around  and  get  all  mixed  up  in  it  too.  (Aug.) 

REMEMBER  PEARL  H A R B O R— Republic :  Don 
Barry  plays  an  irresponsible  soldier  who  neglects 
his  duty,  thereby  causing  the  death  of  his  pal.  Later, 
of  course,  he  sees  the  error  of  his  ways.  Alan  Cur 
tis  and  Fay  McKenzie  are  also  good,  but  it's  really 
the  dramatic  news  flashes  and  timely  inserts  that 
keep  the  story  alive  and  interesting.  (Aug.) 

RINGS  ON  HER  FINGERS— 20th  Century-Fox: 
Henry  Fonda,  wage  slave,  meets  Gene  Tierney  at  a 
rich  resort.  Each  thinks  the  other's  wealthy,  al- 
though Gene  is  just  a  front  for  swindlers  Spring 
Byington  and  Laird  Cregar.   Amusing.  (July) 

✓  /?/0  ^/7^— M  G-M:  Not  the  old  "Rio  Rita.' 

but  it  does  have  Abbott  and  Costello.  They've  never 
been  funnier  as  they  blunder  into  a  sabotage  plot 
laid  by  Nazis  in  a  Texas  resort.  Kathryn  Gray 
son  and  John  Carroll  sing  and  romance.  (June) 

^  SABOTEUR — Universal :  Packed  with  suspense, 
this  story  holds  your  interest  despite  many  loose 
ends.  Robert  Cummings  is  a  defense  plant  worker 
accused  of  sabotage  who  escapes  the  police,  picks 
up  Priscilla  Lane  and  makes  his  way  to  New  York 
where  he  uncovers  the  real  salDoteurs.  (July) 

SCATTERGOOD  RIDES  HIGH— RKO  Radio: 
Guy  Kibbee.  as  the  small-town  philosopher,  Scatter- 
good  Baincs.  helps  Kenneth  Howell  to  get  back  his 
dead  father's  favorite  horses  by  outwitting  a  small- 
town snob  with  a  hen  pecked  husband,  Jed  Prouty 
It  has  a  warm  homey  coziness.  (July) 

SECRET  AGENT  OF  JAPAN— 20th  Century 
Fox:  British  agent  Lynn  Bari  calls  for  a  mysterious 
letter  at  the  Shanghai  night  club  run  by  Preston 
Foster.  Foster,  who  thinks  she's  employed  by  the 
Japs,  gets  into  the  fray  and  finally  discovers  the 
head  man  of  the  Japs.  Noel  Madison.  Sen  Yung. 
Miss  Bari  and  Mr.  Foster  are  swell.  (June) 

SHIPS  WITH  WINCS—V.A.:  An  English-made 
picture,  expressing  the  importance  of  aircraft  car- 
riers in  battle.  The  story  has  the  usual  heel  who 
is  discharged  from  the  R..\.F.  and  eventually  be- 
comes a  hero  by  blowing  up  a  dam.  The  English 
cast  features  Leslie  Banks,  John  Clements  and  Jane 
Baxter.  The  photography  is  remarkable  and  worthy 
of  applause.  It's  fair  war  stuff,  (.^ug.) 

SING  FOR  yOUR  SUPPER— Columbia:  Rich 
Jin-x  Falkenburg  is  mistaken  for  a  taxi  dancer  and 
ends  up  as  a  singer  with  a  band.  Bert  Gordon,  the 
mad  Russian,  makes  people  laugh.  (July) 

SLEEPYTIME  G^L— Republic:  A  hodgepodge 
about  three  hotel  chefs,  Billy  Gilbert,  Fritz  Feld 
and  Jay  Novello,  who  help  Judy  Canova  impersonate 
a  night  club  singer  so  she  can  win  a  contest  to  sing 
with  Skinnay  Ennis's  band.  (June) 

y  SPOILERS.  7H£— Universal:  .'Maska  m  the 
Gold  Rush  days,  with  John  Wayne,  beloved  of 
Marlene  Dietrich,  owner  of  a  gambling  saloon,  dis 
covering  that  Randy  Scott  is  attempting  to  steal  the 
mine  Wayne  owns  jointly  with  Harry  Carey 
There's  a  terrifically  exciting  fight.  (July) 

SUNDAY  PUNCH— M-GM:  Connie  Gilchrist 
runs  a  boarding  house  for  prize  fighters,  and  every- 
thing goes  along  fine  until  her  beautiful  daughter, 
Jean  Rogers,  conies  home,  and  then  comes  Love. 
1)an  Dailcy,  Jr.  plays  the  janitor,  and  William 
Lundigan  the  college  lad  who  wins  Jean.  The  big 
fight  climax  is  a  thriller.  (Aug.) 

SUICIDE  SQUADRON— Rfpublic:  .'\nton  Wal 
brook  gives  a  sterling  performance  as  a  Polish 
pianist  on  a  concert  tour  through  the  States,  where 
he  marries  Sally  Gray,  then  returns  to  fight  for 
Poland.  The  actual  scenes,  filmed  from  R..\.F 
Spitfires,  are  exceedingly  impressive.  (July) 

SYNCOPATION— RKO  R:i<Mo:  This  little  ditty 
wanders  around  aimlessly  and  gets  nowhere.  Jackie 
Cooper  marries  Bonita  Granville,  a  belle  from  New 
Orleans,  joins  a  symphony  orchestra  and  leaves  it 
to  organize  his  own  band.  The  one  and  only  re- 
deeming feature  is  the  aggregation  of  popular  band 
leaders  in  the  finale.  (Aug.) 

\^i/^TAKE  A  LETTER.  D/1R/./.VC— Paramount 
A  delightful  comedy  with  Rosalind  Russell  as  the 
woman  advertiser  who  hires  Fred  MacMurrav  as  an 


escort-secretary.  But  when  Fred  ogles  charmti 
Constance  Moore,  Rosalind  runs  into  the  arms  ci 
MacDonald  Carey  until  things  straighten  out.  Roljl 
ert  Benchley  is  Rosalind's  partner.  You'll  love  iJ 
(July) 

TARZA.W'S  NEW  YORK  ADVENT  URE- 
M-G-.M:  Johnny  VV^eissmuUer,  the  perennial  Tarsam 
comes  to  New  "V'ork  in  search  of  Boy,  who  was  takeij 
to  civilization  by  big-game  hunters,  and  his  adve:il 
tures  there  result  in  thrills  and  chuckles.  Maureeij 
O'Hara  as  Jane  and  Cheeta  the  ape  are  with  him,  i 
course.  (Aug.) 

TEN  GENTLEMEN  FROM  WEST  POINT-, 
20th  Century- Fox:  The  establishing  of  West  Poiiij 
Academy  and  the  training  of  the  first  greup  i 
students  under  Major  Laird  Cregar  make  a  mo^ 
interesting  story,  but  histrionically  it's  very  weaK. 
despite  the  cast  of  George  Montgomery,  John  Sutl 
ton,  John  Shepperd  and  Maureen  O'Hara.  Creg^f 
is  splendid.  (.Aug.) 

)/')/'  THIS  ABOVE  ALL— 20th  Century-Fox:  T 
rone  Power  is  the  bewildered  English  soldier  wl' 
deserts  his  regiment  and  meets  and  falls  in  love  wit  I 
Joan   Fontaine,   member   of  the   W..\..'\-F-,   ai  l 
through  her  learns  what  England  is  fighting  fc-J 
Both  their  performances  have  power  and  pathos,  ai  i 
the  characters  of  Thomas  Mitchell,  Nigel  Bru. 
and  Philip  Mcrivale  are  expertly  drawn.  We  hearti  ; 
recommend  it.  (Aug.) 

\/'  THIS  GUN  FOR  HIRE— Paramount  :  The  b  ( 
news  in  this  e-xciting  melodrama  is  .A.lan  Ladd, 
newcomer  who  springs  into  the  big  time  in  his  tc  i 
of  the  killer.  Laird  Cregar  is  terrific  as  a  slin  ; 
stooge,  Robert  Preston  very  good  as  the  police  ofnl 
cer  and  Veronica  Lake  proves  herself  an  actresil 
It's  thrilling  and  suspenseful.  (Aug.) 

y^i^  TORTILLA  FLAT— M  G-M:  This  has  fir;l 
humor^  pathos.  Spencer  Tracy  is  a  conniving  loafirl 
John  Garfield  is  the  hot-tempered  Danny  who  love^l 
Hedy,  a  Portuguese  girl  with  matrimonial  ide^s.1 
Frank  Morgan  is  the  village  recluse.  -Ml  four  anf 
splendid  characterizations.  (July) 

TO  THE  SHORES  OF  TRIPOLI— 2C-ti 
Century-Fox:  A  whooper-dooper  service  picture  thii 
is  bound  to  stir  the  patriotism  of  all  AmericarsI 
proud  of  their  Marines.  Smart  aleck  John  PayTnl 
antagonizes  his  fellows,  later  proves  himself  a  berol 
Randolph  Scott  and  Maureen  O'Hara  are  gonl| 
(June) 

TRUE  TO  THE  ylR.M y— Paramount :  Judy  Cil 
nova  sees  a  murder  committed,  so  in  order  to  esca>| 
the  murderers  she  lands  in  an  -Army  camp.  wherT 
she's  disguised  as  a  soldier  by  her  beau  Jerry  Col 
lonna  and  stage  star  -Allan  Jones.  Ann  Miller' T 
snappy  tapping  and  William  Demarest's  bewilder  I 
meiit  as  a  top  sergeant  are  very  good  (July) 

✓  TUTTLES  OF  TAHITI.  THE— RKO  Rad  o 
A  novel  and  refreshingly  different  story  of  the  i 
provident  clan  of  Tuttlcs  who  dislike  work  a 
have  a  whale  of  a  good  time.  Charles  Laughton 
at  his  best  as  the  lackadaisical  head  of  the  enormc 
family.  Jon  Hall  is  his  sailor-son  who  falls  in  Ic 
with  neighbor  Peggy  Drake.  It's  amusing  and 
well  done.  (June) 

TWIN  S£D5— Small-U.A.:  Too  many  husbands  ir 
one  bedroom  in  this  alleged  comedy,  with  Mischt 
-Auer  and  Ernest  Truex  skidding  in  and  out  of  Jcir 
Bennett's  bedroom,  just  missing  her  husbar.d 
George  Brent,  who  seems  quite  unamused.  (Jul> ) 

TWO  YANKS  IN  TRINIDAD— Columbia:  Rack] 
eteers  Pat  O'Brien  and  Brian  Donlevy  join  th 
army  and  fall  in  love  with  the  same  girl,  Jane 
Blair.    It's  gusty  and  rowdy.  (June) 

WHISPERING  GHOSTS  —  20th  Century-Fi  x 
Milton  Berle  is  a  smart  aleck  radio  detective,  but  h 
runs  into  trouble  when  he  tries  to  solve  the  niur.:e 
of  an  old  sea  dog,  what  with  Brenda  Joyce,  the  ni  ir 
dered  man's  niece,  in  search  of  the  hidden  jewels 
two  ham  actors  hired  to  frame  Berle  and  severs 
shady  characters  around.  (July) 

WHO  IS  HOPE  SCHUYLERf— 20th  Century 
Fox:  Five  women  are  suspected  of  being  a  se^re 
political  ringleader  and  spiritualist  using  the  naitt 
of  Hope  Schuyler  and  wanted  as  witness  m  a  britu  r) 
trial.  Is  she'  Mary  Howard,  Sheila  Ryan.  JanI 
Carter.  Rose  Hobait  or  Joan  Valerie?  You'll  i;iK 
out  when  almost  everyone  has  been  killed  Witi 
John  Payne  and  Joseph  .Allen  Jr.  (June) 

WIFE  TAKES  A  FLYER.  THE— Columbia.  I 
Holland  under  the  Hitler  regime  .Allyn  Joslyr. 
Nazi  M.ijoi.  has  dishonorable  intentions  toward  Jj» 
Bennett,  about  to  divorce  her  absent  husbi.".ii<i 
Franchot  Tone,  an  R..A.F.  tlyer.  is  passed  off  as 
husband,  but  has  to  be  divorced  the  next  (iiy 
Briefly,  they  make  a  monkey  of  the  Major.  (Julj 

YOKEL  BO)"— Republic;  -Alan  Mowbray,  Holly 
wood  studio  bead,  brings  on  Number  One  Moty 
Fan,  Eddie  Foy  Jr.,  to  advise  on  stories.  Piibl« 
Enemy  Number  One  takes  over  and  saves  them  froB 
ruin.  Gangster  .Albert  Dckker  and  Joan  Davis.  Ill 
warbling  sister,  are  good,  but  it's  corn.  (June^ 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mifroi 


or 

ENLARGED 


]ust  to  Get  Acquainted   We  WiU 

\  our 


Forgotten  Snapshot 

Makes  Treasured 
ENLARGEMENT 

,ook   over    your  snapshots 
nd  Kodak  Album  for  pictures 
{ loved  ones — sv\'eetheart,  mother, 
ather,  brother,  sister,  children  and 
thers   near   and   dear   to   you — oi 

horn  vou  would  treasure  a  lifelike  en- 
iiizement.  Send  your  print  or  negative 

ilh  the  coupon  today  and  take  full  ad- 
antage  of  this  get-acquainted  offer. 


Beautifully  Enlarge 
Favorite  Suapsliot, 
Photo,      Kodak  Picture, 
Print  or  ISegative  to  5  x  7 
Inches  Absolutely  FREE! 
Everyone  admires  pictures  in 

natural   colors  because  the 
surroundings  and  loved  ones  are 
so  true  to  life,  just  the  way  they 
looked  when  the  pictures  were 
taken,  so  we  want  you  to  know 
also  about  our  gorgeous  col- 
ored enlargements.    Think  of 
having  that  small  picture  or 
snapshot   of   mother,  father, 
sister  or  brother,  children  or 
others  near  and  dear  to  you. 
enlarged  to  5  by  7-inch  size 
so  that  the  details  and  fea- 
tures  you   love  are  more 
lifelike  and  natural. 
Over  one  million  men 
and  women  have  sent  us 
their    favorite  snapshots 
and  pictures  for  enlarging. 
Thousands  write  us  how 
much    they    also  enjoy 
their  remarkably  true-to- 
_  life,  natural  colored  en- 

largements we  have  sent  them  in  handsome 
_  black  and  gold,  or  ivory  and  gold  frames.  They  tell  us 

that  their  hand  colored  enlargements  have  living  beauty,  sparkle  and  life. 

You  are  now  given  a  wonderful  opporlimity  to  receive  a  beautiful  en- 
largement of  your  cherished  snapshot,  photo  or  kodak  picture  FKEE. 
Look  over  your  pictures  now  and  send  us  your  favorite  snapshot,  photo  or 
kodak  picture  (print  or  negative)  and  receive  your  beautiful  free 
enlargement.  Please  include  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  and  get  out 


Enclose  this  coupon  with  your  favorite  snapshot,  pic- 
ture, print  or  negative  and  send  to  DEAN  STl  DIOS. 
DEPT.  611,  118  N.  15lh  St.,  Omahii,  Nebr. 


Name. 


Address. 


Color  of  Hair 


Color  of  Eyes 


new  bargain  oiter  giving  \ou  \our  clioice  ol  naiui 
a  second  enlargement  beautifully  hand  tinted  in  natural  lifelike 
oil  colors  and  sent  on  approval.  Your  original  is  returned  with  your 
enlargement  (a  3c  stamp  for  return  mailing  appreciated!.  This 
free  enlargement  offer  is  our  way  of  getting  acquainted  and  letting 
you  know  the  quality  of  our  work.  Just  send  the  coupon  with  your 
favorite  snapshot,  print  or  negative  right  awav.  Send  todav. 
;   ^      DEAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.  611,  118  N.  15th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


olTer  "living  \ou  \our  choice  of  handsome  frames  with 


k  SEND  THIS  COUPON  TOOAY 


from /fere 

y^j"  L^hesteriield  ^Sf 

the  coo/er,  he\\er'\as\\ng,  definitely  milder  cigarette 

Wi  len  there's  a  job  on  hand  a  good  cigarette  is  mighty  comforting 
to  have  along  .  .  .  and  Chesterfields  are  on  the  beam  with  the  one  and 
only  Right  Combination  of  the  world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos.  It's  the 
combination  that  smokers  quickly  find  to  their  hking  and  count  on 
to  give  them  everything  it  takes  to  Satisfy. 

Make  your  next  pack  Chesterfield  ...enjoy  more  smoking 
pleasure  with  the  full  knoivledge  that  regardless  of  price 
there  is  no  better  cigarette  made  today.  "^^^  ^^^^^ 
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TWO  GREA 
MAGAZINE: 

FOR  THE 
PRICE 

OF  ONE 


OCTOBER 


IJRING  IN  THIS  ISSUE  S  MOVIE  STARS  IN  FULL  COLOR 

I  Story  Behind  LANA  TURNER'S  MADCAP  MARRIAGE 


^^Only  Tangee  gives  your  lips  Satin-Finish/says 
Constance  Luft  Huhn 

"How  often  have  you  wished  for  a  lipstick  that  would  literally 
smooth  on  to  your  lips;  that  was  perfectly  balanced ...  neither 
too  mojsf,  nor  yet  too  dry;  that,  once  applied,  would  cling  for 
hours  and  hours  — a  lipstick,  in  short,  that  would  bring  to  your 
lips  the  lustrous,  lasting  softness  of  a  true  SATIN-FINISH ? 

"I  con  say  with  assurance  that  each  of  Tangee's  new  Satin- 
FINISH  lipsticks  is  a  combination  of  all  these  qualities.  Each 
one  graces  your  lips  with  a  softer,  glossier  sheen  than  you've 
ever  known  before  .  .  .  gives  you  the  perfect  grooming  only 
possible  with  this  exclusive  SATIN-FINISH. 

"And,  remember,  whichever  Tangee  shade  you  choose,  it 
will  do  the  most  for  you  if  worn  with  the  matching  rouge  and 
Tangee's  unpowdery  Face  Powder." 


^^^^^^^^Fclear  shade 


TANGEE  MEDIUM-RED... Q worm. 

clear  shade.  Not  too  dork,  not  too  light . . .  just  right. 


TANGEE  RED-RED  .. . 

"Rarest,Loveliest  Red 
of  Them  All,"  harmo- 
nizes perfectly  v/ith 
oil  fashion  colors. 


TANClT^HEATRICAl 
RED...  "The  Brilliant 
Scarlet  Lipstick 
Shade".  .  .  always 
flattering. 


NGEe  NATURAL... 

ufy  for  Duty'>'*' 
cc  se^vative,^■,-'^e- 
up  faHMMln  in  uni- 

form^Wange  in  the 

stick,  it  changes  to 
produce  your  own 
most  becoming  shade 
of  blush-rose. 


-FINISH 


"Glamor-Girl,  You're  Kissing  Your  Career  Good-bye— 


There^s  no  future  in  a  smile 
that  ignores  'Pink  Tooth  Brush^V^ 


"It  doesn't  make  sense.  Lady !  With 
your  looks,  you're  a  natural  for  the 
Magazine  -  Girl  -  Of -The  -Year  —  and 
what  happens!  'Pink  tooth  brush' 
puts  your  smile  in  shrouds.  It's 
oblivion  for  you  unless  you  do  some- 
thing about  that  dingy  smile!" 


"Look  at  the  glamor  girls  in  any 
magazine.  Their  bright,  sparkling 
smiles  spell  charm!  And  that's  the 
kind  of  smile  you  can  check  up  to 
healthy  gums  as  well  as  sparkling 
teeth.  I'm  making  your  next  book- 
ing—with the  dentist!" 


'"Young  lady,  sparkling  smiles  de- 
pend largely  on  firm,  healthy  gums. 
lAnd  today's  soft  foods  rob  gums  of 
natural  exercise.  They  need  more 
work."  (Note:  A  recent  survey  shows 
dentists  prefer  Ipana  for  personal 
use  2  to  1  over  any  other  dentifrice.) 


"That  photographer  really  was  my 
friend !  Ipana  and  massage  each  day 
—brighter  teeth  already— sparkling 
smile  on  the  way !  And  when  I  mas- 
sage my  gums  that  stimulating  'tin- 
gle' seems  to  say,  'Your  smile  will 
soon  be  a  picture  for  any  magazine ! '  " 


"O.K.  Mr.  Camera  Man.  Now  let's  see  if  you  can 
really  do  justice  to  my  sparkling  new  smile.  And 
orchids  to  you  and  that  dentist  of  mine  for  helping 
me  win  the  honor  of  Magazine -Girl -Of -The -Year. 
Yes,  and  a  great  big  credit  line  to  Ipana  Tooth  Paste 
and  massage.  Without  that  beauty  treatment  for  my 
smile,  I  might  have  been  minus  a  career." 


Help  keep  gums  firmer,  teeth  brighter,  smiles  more  sparkling  with  Ipana  and  Massage! 


'T)INK"  on  your  tooth  brush  calls 
IT  for  immediate  action.  It  means 
-see  your  dentist  at  once. 
He  may  tell  you  our  soft,  creamy 
lodshave  denied  yourgums  the  nat- 
iral  exercise  they  need  for  healthy 
irmness.  And,  like  many  dentists, 
le  may  suggest  "the  helpful  stim- 
ilation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 
For  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  is  spe- 
ially  designed,  not  only  to  clean 
•  fth  thoroughly  but,  with  massage, 
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to  help  make  gums  firmer,  stronger. 

Each  time  you  brush  your  teeth, 
massage  a  little  Ipana  onto  your 
gums.  That  invigorating  "tang"— 
exclusive  with  Ipana  and  massage 
—tells  you  that  circulation  is  speed- 
ing up  within  the  gum  tissues  — 
helping  gums  to  healthier  firmness. 

Let  the  regular  use  of  Ipana  and 
massage  help  you  to  have  a  love- 
lier, more  appealing  smile  through 
healthier  gums  and  brighter  teeth. 


A  Product  of  Bristol-Myers 

IPANA  TOOTH  PASTE 
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Published  In 
this  space 
every  month 


The  greatest 
star  of  ths 
screen  I 


We're  hearing  on  all  sides  that  the  motion 
picture  industry  is  doing  a  great  job- 
producing  marvelous  training  films, 
morale  films;  the  theatres  are  selling 
slumps  and  bonds  day  and  night  and  the 
stars  are  everlastingly  on  tour  or  on  the  air. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
Meanwhile  in  the  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  corner  two  feature  films  have 
bobbed  their  heads  up  with  consider- 
able bob.  Like  Tennyson's  brook 
"Mrs.  Miniver"  goes  on  forever.  The 
other  picture  deals  with  another  "Mrs". 

★  ★     ★  * 

It  is  "The  War  Against  Mrs.  Hadley". 
This  tale  of  a  Washington  diehard  has 
already  captured  its  early  audiences. 
It  brings  a  lump  of  laughter  to  the 
throat.  A  lump  of  laughter  is  the  kind 
with  a  tear  in  it. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

The  "ten-best  picture"  game,  started 
with  "Mrs.  Miniver",  spread  quickly  to 
the  four  corners  of  all  newspapers.  I  f  the 
game  was  a  strain  on  you,  we  are  afraid 
you're  in  for  more  of  the  same.  For 
"Random  Harvest"  is  coming  (advt.). 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
"Random  Harvest",  as  you  all-knowing 
readers  know,  is  the  best-selling  novel 
by  James  Hilton.  The  James  Hilton. 
The  Goodbye  Mr.  Chips  James  Hilton, /te 
Lost  Horizon  James  Hilton. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

But  above  all,  the  Random  Harvest 
James  Hilton 


Ronald  Colman,  Greer  Carson — 
Random  Harvest  stars.  Mervyn  LeRoy, 
R.  H.  Director.  Sidney  Franklin,  R.  H. 
Producer. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

In  a  column  entitled  "Picture  of  The 
Month"  which  runs  in  Good  House- 
keeping, McCall's,  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  Collier's  and  Newsweek, 
"Seven  Sweethearts"  is  the  choice. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Many  are  screened  but  few  are  chosen. 
Congratulations  "Seven  Sweethearts". 
And  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  for  thus 
bringing  to  the  fore  three  promising 
stars  in  Kathryn  Grayson,  Van  Heflin 
and  Marsha  Hunt. 

★  ★ 
I'm  head  over 
heels  with  joy  at 
the  crop  of  new 
films  coming. 
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UugW^'.*°  Red  SVeltotv 
best'-  ,'^*'*^fe„P«e"'' 


IVatch  for; 
THE  SON-OF-A-GUN 
WHO  PICKS  ON 
UNCLE  SAM" 
A  Musical  Number 
you'll  be  wild  about  I 


Mora  talant  than  in 
10  vaudavill*  shows 
includinc  famad  Barry 
Brothars,  tops  in  taps  I 

roBER,  1942 


RAGS 
RAGLAND 
BEN  BLUE 

MARSHA  HUNT 
VIRGINIA  O'BRIEN 
ALAN  MOWBRAY 
DAN  DAILEY,  JR. 
JACKIE  HORNER 

Screen  Play  by 
Jack  McGowan  and  Wilkie  Mahoney 
Directed  by  NORMAN  Z.  McLEOD 
Produced  by  ARTHUR  FREED 

A    METRO -COIDWYN- MAYER  riCTURE 


The  enlis+men+s  of  three 
top-bracket  stars — Repub- 
lic's valued  Gene  Autry  .  .  . 

.  .  .  M-G-M's  male  box-office 
"best,"  the  almost  irre- 
placeable Clark  Gable  .  .  . 


IT  can  now  be  told  that  behind  the 
enlistment  of  Clark  Gable  .  .  .  be- 
hind the  enlistment  of  Gene  Autry 
and  Tyrone  Power  ...  a  brand  new 
wave  of  arguments  is  raging.  Holly- 
wood has  been  rocked  back  on  its 
heels  by  the  effect  of  the  step  these 
three  great  headliners  have  taken  .  .  . 
a  step  which  throws  into  sharp  high- 
light a  question  which  until  now  has 
been  more  or  less  general,  more  or 
less  theoretical  .  .  .  the  question  shall 
Hollywood's  biggest  name-stars  fight? 

They  are  deeply  sincere,  these  three 
stars,  in  their  wish  to  do  their  pa- 
triotic duty  ...  as  genuinely  eager 
to  give  up  all  their  wealth,  their  fame 
and  their  easy  lives  to  aid  our  war 
effort  as  was  Jimmy  Stewart  when 
he  went  in  as  a  buck  private,  as  were 
Ronnie  Reagan,  Gene  Raymond  and 
the  rest  of  the  Hollywood  group  who 
have  already  gone  .  .  .  perhaps  by 
the  time  you  read  these  words,  the 
status  of  Gable,  Autry  and  Power 
will  have  been  settled  and  exactly  the 
right  branch  of  the  service  will  have 
been  found  for  them  .  .  .  but  as  I  write 
nothing  definite  has  been  determined 
about  them  and  both  Washington 
and  Hollywood  are  in  a  quandary 
that  is  fraught  with  the  deepest  sig- 
nificance. .  .  . 

It  is  really  you,  the  people  who  go 
to  movies  and  who  love  them,  who 
can  an.swer  the  question  that  is  now 
puzzling  Washington  .  .  .  you  can 
answer  it  by  writing  letters — now,  di- 


rectly— to  your  congressman  or  sen- 
ator .  .  .  the  question  is  this:  Are  the 
top  stars — not  all  actors,  you  under- 
stand, but  those  twelve  to  fifteen  male 
personalities  known  to  have  definite 
box-office  appeal  and  who  thus  have 
influence  over  the  public — are  they  as 
valuable  for  our  war  effort  when  they 
are  in  the  armed  services  as  they  are 
when  they  are  on  the  screen,  selling 
morale,  selling  entertainment  and,  off 
screen,  selling  bonds?  .  .  . 

In  Washington,  a  sincere,  honest 
fight  is  being  waged  over  this  ques- 
tion ...  it  has  boiled  up  over  Gable, 
Autry  and  Power  .  .  .  and  "Mrs.  Min- 
iver" plus  the  work  of  the  Hollywood 
Victory  Committee  .  .  .  the  problem 
now  is  what  is  the  most  patriotic  use 
for  such  men  .  .  .  not  what  do  they 
want  most  to  do  .  .  .  but  where  will 
they  be  most  valuable  ...  in  service 
or  on  the  screen.  .  .  . 

Hollywood,  as  you  undoubtedly 
know,  has  been  making  various  types 
of  "morale"  films  for  Washington  .  .  . 
such  men  as  Frank  Capra  and  John 
Ford  have  directed  them  .  .  .  impor- 
tant Hollywood  writers  have  created 
the  stories  for  them  and  important 
Hollywood  technicians  have  worked 
on  them  ...  up  until  now.  these  films 
have  been  created  in  Washington  .  .  . 
but  again  in  comes  "Mrs.  Miniver" 
and  as  a  result  most  of  these  film 
activities,  still  "morale"  activities,  are 
moving  back  to  Hollywood.  .  .  . 

Why?  .  .  .  because  "Mrs.  Miniver," 


.  .  .  and  Fox's  prize,  Tyrone 
Power — have  started  great 
Hollywood  arguments  raging 

which  was  made  strictly  as  entei'tain- 
ment,  turns  out  to  be  the  greatest 
morale-building  film  that  could  ha\e 
been  created  ...  so  great  is  its  power 
for  good  in  these  dark  days  that 
President  Roosevelt  himself  asked 
M-G-M  to  release  it  in  the  early  sum- 
mer, rather  than  in  the  fall  as  they 
had  originally  planned  .  .  .  and 
furthermore,  orders  have  come  from 
Washington  to  try  to  do  a  "Mis. 
Miniver"  in  other  locales  ...  a  Ru.-- 
sian  "Mrs.  Miniver"  ...  a  Chlne.<e. 
"Mrs.  Miniver"  ...  a  Dutch,  or  Bel-' 
gian,  or  French  ''Mrs.  Miniver"  .  .  . 

Such  films  will  need  actors,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  actresses,  top  actors, 
since  such  actors  are  most  persuasiv  e 
.  .  .  the  question  is.  will  they  be  betti  i" 
soldiers,  as  actors,  than  as  soldiers  in 
the  line?  .  .  . 

When  you  take  stars  away  from 
bond  selling  too,  does  America  .  .  . 
this  wonderful  America  of  ours  lo 
which  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice^ 
everything,  including  our  lives  .  .  . 
does  it  gain  or  lose? 

I  went  around  to  the  Victory  Com- 
mittee .  .  .  that  clearing  house  for 
stars'  personal  appearances  on  bond 
tours,  camp  shows,  charity  appeals 
.  .  .  and  these  are  some  of  the  things 
I  learned.  .  .  . 

On  her  two  bond-selling  toui"S 
Dorothy  Lamour  has  taken  in  over 
one  hundred  million  dollars  .  .  .  think 
of  that  .  .  .  $100,000,000  ...  but  do  you 
know  that   (Continued  on  page  17) 
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Fitting  tribute:  Gary  Cooper  and  Teresa  Wright 
as  the  Lou  Gehrigs  in  "Pride  Of  The  Yankees" 


Major  treat  and  a  story  with  a  wallop:  Jean 
Arthur  and  Cary  Grant  in  "Talk  Of  The  Town" 


Pride  of  the  Yankees 
(Goldwyn) 

It's  About:  T/ie  life  story  of  baseball 
star  Lou  Gekrig. 

AMERICA'S  favorite  sport,  base- 
ball, could  have  had  no  finer 
screen  representation  than  through 
the  life  story  of  its  beloved  star, 
Lou  Gehrig.  To  the  role  of  Gehrig, 
Gary  Cooper  brings  all  the  gentle- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  first  base- 
man. His  sincerity,  his  adherence 
to  duty,  his  refusal  to  take  anything 
for  granted  which  drove  him  to  end- 
less hours  of  conscientious  practice, 
are  all  skilfully  brought  out  through 
the  same  qualities  of  the  man  who 
plays  him. 

Teresa  Wright  as  Mrs.  Gehrig  be- 
comes the  most  important  young  ac- 
tress in  Hollywood.  Her  work  is 
really  something  to  revel  in. 

Babe  Ruth  and  Robert  Meusel,  to 
the  delight  of  all  fans,  play  themselves, 
and  Elsa  Janssen  and  Ludwig  StofFel 
are  exactly  right  as  Lou's  parents. 

The  exact  words  spoken  by  Lou  at 
the  great  testimonial  given  him  on 
the  Yankee  diamond  a  few  months 
before  his  death  will  send  you  home 
with  unshed  tears. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  fitting  tribute. 


The  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month 

The  Major  And  The  Minor 
Somewhere  I'll  Find  You 
Pride  Of  The  Yankees 
Talk  Of  The  Town 

Best  Performances 

Ginger  Rogers  in  "The  Major  And 
The  Minor" 

Ray  Milland  in  "The  Major  And  The 
Minor" 

Clark  Gable  in  "Sonfiewhere  I'll 
Find  You" 

Lana  Turner  in  "Somewhere  I'll  Find 
You" 

Gary  Cooper   in   "Pride   Of  The 
Yankees" 

Teresa  Wright  in  "Pride  Of  The 
Yankees" 

Jean  Arthur  in  "Talk  Of  The  Town" 

Ronald  Colman   in   "Talk  Of  The 
Town" 

Cary  Grant  in  "Talk  Of  The  Town" 

Edgar  Buchanan  in  "Talk  Of  The 
Town" 


Talk  of  the  Town 
(Coiunnbia) 

It's  About:  A  professor  of  law  and 
an  escaped  prisoner. 

THREE  —  count  them,  three  —  big 
names  go  awhirling  around  a  plot 
that  has  good  foundation  if  only  the 
cement  would  harden.  Neverthe- 
less, there's  a  lot  of  wallop  packed 
into  the  story  of  a  dignified,  bearded 
law  professor,  Ronald  Colman.  who 
arrives  a  day  too  soon  at  the  country 
house  he  has  rented  from  Jean 
Arthur  and  her  mother,  Emma  Dunn, 
to  find  confusion  and  something  in- 
tangibly unpleasant  hovering  about. 
This  proves  to  be  Mr.  Cary  Grant, 
who  has  escaped  from  jail,  and  is 
being  hidden  in  the  attic  by  Mi.-^ 
Arthur. 

Mr.  Colman  believes  in  the  head 
and  mind  theory  of  the-law-to-the- 
letter.  Mr.  Grant,  who  has  actually 
been  framed  by  the  town's  leading 
crook,  belongs  to  the  heart-before- 
cold -reason  school.  How  they  change 
their  theories  is  the  whole  story. 

Miss  Arthur  is  as  always  delight- 
ful. The  men,  especially  Edgar  Bu- 
chanan as  Grant's  lawyer,  are  fine. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:   A  major  treat 
(C())if!)iiied  on  page  98) 


FOR  COMPLETE  CASTS  OF  CURRENT  PICTURES  SEE  PAGE  102 
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OR  YOUR  VERY,  VERY  BEST  WARNER  BROS.  PICTURE! 

Vhat  a  list  of  hits  he  has  behind 
nm!  Yet  for  excitement  unsur- 
>assed,  for  pace  unparalleled, 
or  action  beyond  compare -- for 
j:verything  that  makes  an  adven- 
ure-picture  a  life -long  adventure 
or  moviegoers,  the  top  of  the  list  is 


Eimoi  mn 

thrillingly,  stirringly  teamed 
with  fandom's  favorite 


to  lead  a  5-man  Commando 
mission  in  a  devastating  dash 
to  Berlin  and  back! 


She  handled  the 
Nazis  her  own  way 
—  a  woman's  way! 


September  is  SALUTE  TO  OUR  HEROES 
month  at  all  movie  theatres!  Buy  a  War 
ond  to  honor  every  mother's  son  in  Service! 


mik  NANCY  COLEMAN  •  RAYMOND  MASSEY 

Alan  Hale  •  Arthur  Kennedy  .  Directed  by  RAOUL  WALSH 


Original  Screen  Play  by 
Arthur  T.  Uorman 


PRODUCED  BY 

HAL  B.  WALLIS 


Music  by 
Mix  Sleioer 
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Cupid's  Echo:  The  Vic  Mature-Rita 
Hayworth  romance  has  subsided  to 
quiet  dinners  at  home  for  two,  except 
for  sudden  squalls  that  blow  up,  with 
Vic  arguing  on  one  end  of  a  studio 
telephone  and  Rita  furiously  answer- 
ing from  the  other.    True  love.  .  .  . 

By  the  way,  it's  wealthy  New 
Yorker  Steve  Brody  who's  hastening 
the  divorce  plans  of  Martha  Mature 
against  husband  Victor,  Cal  hears.  .  .  . 

George  Raft  and  Betty  Grable  are 
furious  over  rumors  of  their  split-up. 
Still,  Georgie  is  seen  about  town  solo 
more  often  than  not.     So.  .  .  . 

The  sudden  illness  of  Bonita  Gran- 
ville brought  Jackie  Cooper  scurry- 
ing to  her  bedside,  so  it  seems  these 
two  still  mean  it.  .  .  . 


Hereabouts:  Ginger  Rogers  at  the 
Mocambo  with  her  hair  atop  her 
head,  all  bound  up  in  a  net,  and  wear- 
ing, as  usual,  a  very  greasy  make-up, 
led  some  wag  to  declare  Ginger  looked 
as  if  she'd  had  a  mayonnaise  massage. 
Fred  Astaire,  minus  his  toupee  and 
not  caring  (good  boy,  Freddie),  posed 
for  pictures  with  affable  Ginger.  In 
fact,  the  two  indulged  in  so  much 
earnest  conversation,  leaving  Mrs. 
Astaire  and  Ginger's  escort  Randy 
Scott  to  chat  alone,  that  gossip  ran 
high  that  Ginger  and  Fred  were  dis- 
cussing a  new  film  to  be  made  to- 
gether. 

All  those  eager  to  have  an  Astaire- 
Rogers  reunion  raise  your  right  hands 
and  say  "Let's  go." 


Giggles  of  the  Month:  Mickey 
Rooney.  like  all  males  eager  to  show 
off  before  his  best  girl,  had  his  vr'dc 
Ava  Gardner  visit  M-G-M  to  watcli 
him  make  underwater  love  to  Esther 
Williams  for  his  latest  Andy  Hardy 
picture. 

With  a  flourish  Mickey  dived  into 
the  pool,  opened  his  mouth  and  sank 
squarely  to  the  bottom. 

Wifie  took  him  home,  chagrined  to 
the  teeth  and  wrapped  in  blankets 

Hollywood  is  in  stitches  over  the 
star  who  made  a  spectacular  entrance 
at  a  night  club  because  as  she  stood 
at  the  entrance,  poised,  two  moths 
fluttered  from  her  bonnet. 

She  still  doesn't  know  why  people 
fell  under  the  table  laughing. 
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ta^Vers  seen  a 


PauleHe  f  .^^  evening 
aworcea  ^P  confuse 


He  Is  —  He  Isn't:  In  the  August 
issue  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  said 
Clark  Gable  would  be  making  morale 
and  instruction  pictures  for  the  Gov- 
•  emment,  then  the  papers  announced 
•he  was  a  major  in  the  Air  Corps.  As 
of  the  present  writing  this  is  not  even 
yet  the  case,  Cal  can  assure  you,  for 
he  has  been  doing  some  additional 
scouting  and  has  unearthed  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  Clark  did  go  to  Wash- 
iington  and  offered  himself  for  active 
•jservice.  But  with  every  branch  of  the 
'jarmed  forces  wanting  him,  no  decision 
jnas  been  reached,  and  Cal  hears 
Clark  is  mighty  disappointed  over  the 
jDossibility  of  his  having  to  stick  to 
jTiaking  the  morale  pictures  Photo- 
'LAY-MoviE  Mirror  said  he  would  do. 


They're  Whispering:  The  engage- 
ment and  marriage  announcement  of 
Harry  Hopkins,  President  Roosevelt's 
i-ight-hand  man,  to  Louise  Macy  of 
Pasadena,  left  Paulette  Goddard  very 
much  surprised.  Anyway,  Paulette 
has  bought  herself  a  farm  in  New 
York,  not  too  far  from  Hyde  Park 
incidentally,  and  expects  to  spend  a 
lot  of  her  time  there.  .  .  . 

The  Brian  Ahernes  have  been  re- 
ported as  separating  for  lo,  these 
several  weeks.  Both  Brian  and  Joan 
claim  the  rumors  are  too  silly  for 
denial,  but  Cal's  stubbed  his  toe  on 
too  many  "silly  rumors"  not  to  report 
them  .  .  .  and  also  that  other  rumor 
that  Joan  is  going  to  have  a  baby! 
No  wonder  Hollywood  heads  spin. 


Around  Town:  George  Montgomery 
may  have  dates  with  Hedy  Lamarr, 
one  hears,  as  long  as  he  doesn't  talk 
marriage.  For  Mr.  Montgomery  to 
mention  marriage  to  Hedy  is  to  put 
himself  in  his  little  dog  house. 

John  Howard  has  ceased  yearning 
after  Hedy  Lamarr  to  cast  eyes  in 
Fay  McKenzie's  direction.  Fay  is  a 
Republic  Studio  cutie  and  Billy  Gil- 
bert's sister-in-law.  .  .  . 

News  Letter  to  Our  Boys:  This  little 
corner  is  dedicated  to  you  boys  in 
service  and  this  month  Cal  hopes  to 
give  you  a  tip  in  case  you  want  to 
write  to  a  pretty  Hollywood  miss. 

Unattached  and  unspoken  for  is  a 
cute  girl  out  at  Universal  Studios. 
Her  name  is  Grace  McDonald  (she's 
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Ray  McDonald's  sister)  and  you 
couldn't  find  a  sweeter  miss  in  all 
Hollywood. 

Another  unengaged  lovely  at  Uni- 
versal is  Jennifer  Holt,  Jack's  daugh- 
ter. Gloria  Jean,  now  fifteen,  is  look- 
ing pretty  grown-up  these  days,  too. 
Universal  Studio's  address  is  Univer- 
sal City,  Calif. 

Donna  Reed,  the  farmer's  daughter 
from  Iowa,  is  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer's  young  pride  and  joy.  She's 
unafTected,  sweet,  and  natural  and 
you'd  be  crazy  about  her,  fellows.  Of 
course,  there's  Hedy  Lamarr,  too. 
The  address  of  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  is  Culver  City,  Calif. 

Paramount  boasts  Dona  Drake — 
little,  brunette  and  full  of  the  dickens. 
And  that  reminds  me.  That  blonde 
firecracker  Betty  Hutton  is  a  Para- 
mount cutie,  too.  And  is  she  full  of 
pep! 

Of  course,  if  you  like  your  blondes 
— ash  blondes,  that  is — tall,  shy, 
and  sort  of  retiring,  there's  Betty 
Jane  Rhodes  who  sings  as  well.  Para- 
mount Studios  is  on  Marathon  Street 
in  Hollywood. 

The  loveliest  blonde  of  all,  with 
twinkling  eyes  and  a  Miss  America 
medal,  is  Shirley  Patterson  of  Colum- 
bia Studios.    Shirley  is  a  local  girl. 


loves  dad  and  mother,  and  is  sure  to 
answer  your  letters.  Columbia 
Studios  is  on  Gower  Street  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Twentieth  Century-Fox,  which  is 
located  in  Fox  Hills.  West  Los  Ange- 
les, boasts  two  of  the  sweetest  girls 
in  any  town  anywhere.  We  mean, 
of  course,  Linda  Darnell  and  Anne 
Baxter,  the  latter  of  a  socially  promi- 
nent Eastern  family.  Anne's  work  in 
"The  Magnificent  Ambersons"  means 
stardom  for  that  young  lady.  Both 
girls  are  in  their  teens  and  both  are 


charming,  take  Cal's  word  for  it 
Tall  blonde  Alexis  Smith  and  dark 
beautiful  Olivia  de  Havilland,  to  sav 
nothing  of  seventeen-year-old  Joan] 
Leslie,  are  Warner  Brothers  beautie.< 
all  heart  and  fancy  free.  So  thon 
you  are,  lads,  if  you  yearn  to  write  a 
Hollywood  beauty  we've  given  yoi: 
the  choice  of  lovely  unmarried  girl- 
who  could  be  your  best  pal's  sister 
That's  how  nice  they  are.  WhalV 
more  they'll  answer  your  lettere,  wc 
feel  sure.  Warner  Studios  are  ii^ 
Burbank,  California. 
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PHOTOPLAY  C077ibtned  with  movie  mirhoi 


SHE'S  ALL  THIS 

•  and  21  TOO!  / 

^5**^*^^,  2-year-old  Tmpl 

k  i  M 

^^BARRYMORE 

AND 

fKc^m^    \j  U  If  1  If  1 1  li  U  O 

in  THE  HENRY  KOSTER  PRODUCTION 

with 


IS  daring 

ompson! 

■■->.  '--f 

FRANCIS 


JOHN  BOLES,  ANDY  DEVINE,  WALTER  CATLETT, 
GUINN  WILLIAMS,  ETHEL  GRIFFIES 

Screen  Play,  Myles  Connolly  •  True  Boardman 
Based  on  "Le  Fruit  Vert"  by  Regis  Gignoux  and  Jacques  Thery 
Adapted  by  John  Jacoby 

^^^a^^T^UeoiU^  HENRY  KOSTER 

Associate  Producer,  Phillip  P.  Karlstein 

A  UNIVERSAL  PICTURE 


COMING  SOON  TO  YOUR   LOCAL  THEATRE 
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MIchele  Morgan  and  Jean 
Pierre  Aunriont,  ex-Craw- 
ford contender  (p.  66),  at 
the  "Free  Peoples"  dinner 


Tall,  dark  and  lovely  Marie 
Windsor  and  tall,  dark  and 
devilish  John  Carroll  go  El 
Capitan   Theater  jaunting 


Advice  to  War  Widows:    As  a  war 

widow,  Bienda  Marshall  has  decided 
that  "morale"  is  the  most  important 
word  on  the  home  front.  Recent  let- 
ters from  her  husband  Bill  Holden, 
somewhere  with  Uncle  Sam's  forces, 
have  convinced  her  of  this  fact,  so 
much  so  that  Brenda  worked  out  an 
alphabetical  chart  in  hopes  other  war 
widows  may  care  to  use  it  as  their 
victory  code.    It  goes: 

M  is  for  money  to  buy  war  bonds. 

O  is  for  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense. 

R  is  for  rumor-spiking. 
A  is  for  the  armed  forces. 
L  is  for  loyalty. 

E  is  for  entertainment  on  the  home 
front. 

News  Notes:  The  frock  worn  by 
Olivia  de  Havilland  in  "Princess 
O'Rourke"  should  cause  a  rush  to 
attics  or  department  store  counters  or 
forgotten  hope  chests.  It's  made  from 
an  old-fashioned  printed  bedspread. 
Olivia  herself  was  pleased  as  punch 
when  she  modeled  it  for  Cal  on  the 
set.  .  .  . 

Myrna  Loy's  reported  retirement 
from  the  screen  will  mean  the  end 


of  the  "Thin  Man"  series,  we  hear. 
Well,  if  the  last  few  are  the  best  the 
studio  could  produce  we're  all  for 
dropping  them.  Myrna.  who  married 
John  Hertz  Jr.  recently,  claims  eight- 
een years  of  movie-making  are 
enough  and  now  she'll  endeavor  to 
be  the  perfect  wife  in  private  life. 

And  a  Little  Child  .  .  .  :  Jack 
Benny's  daughter,  Joan,  who  will  soon 
be  eight  years  old,  has  her  own  ideas 
about  papa's  movies. 

Visiting  her  father  on  the  set  of 
"George  Washington  Slept  Here."  at 
Warners,  Joan  watched  a  scene  in 
which  Jack  stepped  on  a  loose  board 


and  was  cracked  with  it  on  the  back 
of  the  head. 

Afterwards.  Benny  asked  her  what 
she  thought  of  the  scene. 

"Oh.  it  was  all  right,  I  guess. 
Daddy."  yawned  Joan,  "only  it  looks 
pretty  much  like  kid  stuflP  to  me." 

Next  day  Jack  begged  the  director 
to  cut  out  the  scene. 

A  Snlckeroo:  "Do  you  stiU  live  in 
the  penthouse  atop  the  Beverly-Wil- 
shire  Hotel?"  a  photographer  recently 
telephoned  Dick  Arlen.  Dick  said  he 
did. 

"Swell."  came  the  answer.  "I'll  be 
up  after  a  while,  if  it's  okay,  to  shoot 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirikis 


/^i^^jjK   A  year  ago  only  a  printed  re- 
membrance  from  an  insurance 
igenr  and  a  pair  of  gloves  from  "good  old 
Helen."  And  now  ...  all  this! 

'  There  were  Bill's  flowers,  Henry's  orchids, 
in  exquisite  bottle  of  perfume  from  Loran, 
:hree  telegrams,  and  a  dozen  other  assur- 
mces  that  the  awful  year  of  loneliness  lay 

jjDchind  her  forever. 

i  "How  nice  to  see  people  and  to  be  liked 
igain!"  she  thought — and  then,  eyeing  Bill's 
i'lowers,  "How  wonderful  to  be  loved!" 

ijj  Life  was  really  worth  living  now  .  .  .  might 
have  been  all  along  if  she  hadn't  been  such 
I  fool. 

I 

Looking  back  it  didn't  seem  possible  that 
I  normally  attractive  and  popular  girl  could 
lave  been  so  gradually  yet  so  completely 
Iropped  as  she  had  been.  But  that  is  the  way 
i^ossip  works — and  a  girl  found  guilty  of 
his  trouble*  only  once  may  be  continually 
inder  suspicion. 

ijj  And  had  it  not  been  for  Helen's  friendly 
)ut  brutal  candor  she  might  never  have 
'■cnown  what  it  was  or  what  to  do  about  it. 

How  About  You? 

llj*Jo  matter  what  your  other  good  points  are 
ihey  may  be  overlooked  if  you  have  *hali- 
•  osis  (bad  breath).  Incidentally,  anyone  may 
lave  it.  The  worst  of  it  is  you  may  not  know 
i  vhen  you  offend  this  way,  so  common  sense 
ells  you  not  to  take  chances. 

Why  not  get  in  the  habit  of  using  Listerine 
'\ntiseptic  as  a  mouth  rinse  every  night  and 
[norning  and  between  times,  before  business 
i.nd  social  appointments.'^  This  wonderful 
.ntiseptic,  with  its  delightful  effect,  not  only 
reshens  the  entire  mouth  but  makes  the 
ireath  sweeter,  purer,  less  likely  to  offend. 
Zountless  fastidious  people,  popular  people 
lever,  never  omit  it. 


While  some  cases  of  halitosis  are  systemic, 
most  cases,  according  to  some  authorities, 
are  due  to  bacterial  fermentation  of  tiny 
food  particles  on  tooth,  gum  and  mouth 
surfaces.  Listerine  Antiseptic  quickly  halts 
such  fermentation,  then  overcomes  the  odors 
that  fermentation  causes. 

Lambert  PharmacalCompany,  5/.  Louis,  M.o. 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  for  oral  hygiene 
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Be  guided  by  tlie  experience  of  over 
2,000,000  girls  who  found  MINER'S 
LIQUID  MAKE-UP  in  the  hosiery  shades 
"tops"  for  sleek,  bare  legs.  Now  these 
same  girls  are  fast  learning  the  priceless 
beauty  secret  wiser  glamour  girls  have 
known  for  years  .  .  .  that  MINER'S 
LIQUID  MAKE-UP  in  the'  flattering  facial 
tones  gives  them  tha(  soft,  glowing 
"knock  'em  dead"  look  all  men  go  for. 

A  perfectly  blended  powder-and- 
powder-base  in  one,  MINER'S  LIQUID 
MAKE-UP  is  non-greasy,  goes  on  easily 
.  .  .  camouflages  blemishes  .  .  .  and  gives 
your  face  a  '■velvety  smooth,  gloriously 
Iresh-looking  finish  which  lasts  all  day 
long.  Apply  it,  blend  it  .  .  .  add  loose 
powder  or  not,  as  you  prefer  .  .  .  then 
forget  repowdering,  for  hours  and  hours. 

Dazzle  the  stag-line,  too!  Use  it  on  back, 
shoulders  and  arms  for  evening  wear. 

Choose  from  six  beau-catching  com- 
plexion shades  .  .  .'Pedch  —  Rochelle  — 
Brunette— Suntan— Hawaiian— Nut  Brown. 

More  women  use  MINER'S  than 
any  other  LIQUm  MAKE-UP! 
Buy  it!.. Try  it! ..You'll  love  it! 

50<:  .  .  ZSi:  Everywhere 


li  you  prefer  a  Cake  Make-Up  ...  try 

MINER/ 

JaJic-pcLjc^ 

CAKE  f  MAKE-UP 
Economy  Size  — 39<i 

(D  1942  Miner's,.  Inc. 


A.W.V.S.-worker  Joan  Bennett  put 
on  her  uniform  and  cap,  rounded  up 
a  group  of  enthusiastic  stars  that 
included  sister  Connie  Bennett  .  .  . 

pictures.  Thanks."  And  he  hung  up. 

Dick  telephoned  for  an  immediate 
cleaning  of  his  rooms,  had  flowers 
sent  up,  arrayed  himself  in  his  very 
best  finery  and  was  all  ready  when 
the  camera  lad  showed  up. 

"This  is  swell,"  the  photographer 
said,  looking  around.  "Great."  And 
then  he  set  up  his  camera  on  the 
balcony  and  shot  views  of  Beverly 
Hills  all  afternoon. 

Arlen,  who  has  a  terrific  sense  of 
humor,  couldn't  resist  telling  it  on 
himself,  adding,  "I  even  had  a  carna- 
tion in  my  buttonhole,  too." 

Tidbits:  In  case  you've  ever  won- 
dered what  happened  to  the  Con- 
stance Worth  that  George  Brent  sud- 
denly married  several  years  ago,  she's 
been  working  as  a  carhop  in  a  Holly- 
wood drive-in  stand. 

"People  thought  I  had  money,  I 
guess,"  she  said,  "but  I  didn't.  I  had 
to  work  to  live  and  believe  me  it's 
hard  work,  too.  Some  nights  I  aver- 
aged only  two  dollars  in  tips." 

We're  happy  to  report  Constance 
has  been  handed  a  small  part  in  a 
Columbia  picture  which  may  lead  to 
a  new  lease  on  life. 

Take  Another  Look,  Fellows:  This 
is  a  charming  story  told  Cal  and  one 
we  pass  on  to  you: 

Jean  Gabin,  in  blue  dungarees,  and 
Marlene  Dietrich,  needing  a  perma- 
nent— but  badly — were  stopped  on 
Beverly  Drive  by  a  soldier  who  said, 
"Pardon  me,  but  could  you  tell  me 
where  me  and  my  friends  here  fi-om 
Texas  could  go  to  see  some  of  these 
movie  stars?" 

"Why   don't   you   try   the  USD?" 


i 


>0 


^1 


...Irene  Dunne  and  Hoagy  Carmichoe! 
and  took  them  on  tour  to  entertc  - 
service  men  at  the  six  recreation 
halls  just  opened  by  the  A.W.V.S. 

Dietrich  asked,  trying  to  be  helpfi; 

"We  did,"  the  boys  replied,  still  r. 
recognizing  the  couple.    "But  the: 
weren't  any  stars  there.   Gee,  we  ha  ^ 
to  go  all  the  way  back  to  Texas  wit)  - 
out  seeing  a  one." 

Gabin  looked  at  Dietrich.  Dietrich 
looked  at  Gabin. 

"Tell  you  what."  Marlene  final'iy 
said,  "I'll  take  you  up  to  a  star's  home 
I  know  this  one  well.    Get  in." 

Eyes  wider  than  moons  and  mout':^ 
agape  the  soldiers  climbed  into  ti 
car  and  were  whisked  oS.  "W; 
here,"  Marlene  cautioned.   "I  have  ^ 
go  in  the  back  way." 

Ten  minutes  later  a  slinky,  gorgeoi;> 
sexy  Dietrich,  hair  twirled  high,  gow  ^ 
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PHOTOPLAY  conibnied  with  mo\ie  MWRt^s 


^It's  fun  to  sit  out  dances  • .  • 
but  not  when  you  sit  alone! 


clinging,  opened  the  door  to  three 
boys  who  gasped,  gurgled,  tripped 
over  their  feet,  and  practically  fell 
dead. 

We  tell  you  this  little  story,  friends, 
to  reveal  that  even  the  most  beaute- 
ous of  stars  often  look  like  any  house- 
wife on  a  shopping  tour.  It's  the 
iglamour  surrounding  the  personality, 
;plus  the  beautification  that  does  the 
trick. 

;  It's  the  Bogarts  Again:  With  a  day 
Ijoff  from  the  studio,  Humphrey  Bogart 
and  his  wife  Mayo  went  down  to 
Balboa  to  do  a  little  work  on  his  boat 
—the  one  Humphrey  uses  in  his  Coast 
Guard  work. 

While  Bogie  went  ashore  to  buy  the 
needed  paints  and  varnishes,  Mrs. 
Bogie  decided  to  air  out  the  contents 
of  a  locker. 

Humphrey  returned  twenty  min- 
utes later  to  find  all  h  had  broken 

loose,  with  the  chief  boatswain's  mate 
in  charge  of  a  naval  patrol  boat  ges- 
turing wildly.  It  seems  Mayo  had 
hung  upon  a  line  the  signal  flags  that 
meant  "Enemy  Aircraft  Sighted." 

The  Bogarts  went  back  to  town  in 
a  hurry. 

Heroes  For  Hollywood:  Hollywood 
really  went  to  town  on  War  Heroes 
Day,  a  celebration  in  honor  of  fifteen 
visiting  war  heroes  from  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  forces,  with  first 
a  monster  parade,  then  a  great  gath- 
ering in  the  Coliseum.  The  highlight 
of  the  celebration  for  the  visitors, 
though,  was  the  brilliant  ball  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Skouras 

Romance  on  the  rebound?  Anne 
Shirley,  ex-Mrs.  John  Payne,  Mo- 
camboing  with  Edmond  O'Brien, 
ex-husband  of  Nancy  Kelly 
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Peg;  "But  I'd  rather  solo  out  here,  Helen, 
than  sit  on  the  mourner's  bench  inside!" 
Helen:  "Peg,  darling,  you  shouldn't  be  a 


Peg;  "But  underarm  odor,  Helen!  Why  I 
bathed  just  before  this  party.  I  always 
shower  every  day.  Isn't  that  enough.'" 
Helen:  "Not  if  you  want  to  be  sure,  Peg.  Ev- 
ery day,  before  every  date,  I  use  Mum  too! " 


Mum 

Takes  the  Odor  Out  of  Perspiration 

Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


wail-flower!  You  dance  like  a  dream— and 
you  look  like  a  dream!  You'll  have  part- 
ners galore,  if  you  will  let  me  speak  up!" 


Peg;  "Helen's  right— and  a  pal  to  give  me 
that  hint!  A  bath  washes  away  past  per- 
spiration—but Mum  prevents  risk  of  un- 
derarm odor  to  come!  Tonight's  another 
party!  I'm  playing  safe,  with  MUm!  " 


STAY  POPULAR  with  Mum!  Mum 
protects  charm- the  minute  you 
use  it,  yet  it  lasts  all  day  or  all  eve- 
ning! Without  stopping  perspiration, 
Mum  prevents  underarm  odor.  Mum  is 
sure! 

Mum  is  handy,  quick  — Vdkes  only 
30  seconds  to  use.  You  can  use  it  even 
after  dressing,  or  after  underarm 
shaving,  because  gentle  Mum  is  kind 
to  clothes  and  skin.  Get  Mum  today! 


For  Sanitary  HapVim— Gentle,  sdje  Mi/rri  is 
so  dcptiuLthle!  Th,jl's  import, 4 tit  in  </  de- 
odorant jor  this  purpose. 
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With  their  irresistible  fashion  ideas... 
their  quality. ..  and  "money's  worth" 
value ...  is  it  any  v/onder  that  lovely 
Janet  Blair  says,  "PARIS  FASHION 
SHOES  are  the  last  word  in  smart 
footwear!"  The  foil  styles  are 
lovelier  than  ever!  See  them  now.' 


WOHL  SHOE  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


1 


1 


i 


Jiiixde  oil 


Heroes'  night  in 
Hollywood:  Ann 
Rutherford,  Lt.  J. 
Michael  Hall  and| 
Dorothy  Lannour  . 


.  .  .  Lt.  Thomas  W.  Boy 
Patricia  Morlson  an| 
Jean  Rogers  at  the  gal 
War  Heroes  ball 
the  Cocoanut  Gro 


and  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  Bowron, 
at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  of  the  Am- 
bassador Hotel,  where  Mrs.  Colin 
Kelly  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  T.  Wheless 
shared  honors  with  the  visitors. 

Fifteen  of  Hollywood's  top  flight 
actresses  were  on  hand  to  entertain 
the  guests,  and  from  a  bowl  in  which 
the  visitors'  names  were  placed  the 
stars  drew  their  partners  for  the  eve- 
ning. Claudette  Colbert  drew  the 
name  of  Second  Lieutenant  George 
S.  Welch,  with  whom  she  led  the 
grand  march,  and  Ensign  Donald  F. 
Mason,  whose  laconic  "Sighted  Sub, 
Sank  Same"  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  remark  to  come  of  World  War 
n,  was  pau-ed  with  Ruth  Hussey. 

The  entertainment  was  in  the  A-1 
bracket,  with  Eddie  Cantor  acting  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  singing  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  delirious  comedy  by  Mickey 
Rooney  and  Abbott  and  Costello,  su- 
perb performances  by  Ethel  Waters 
and  her  troupe  and  a  moving  reading 
of  "America"  by  Pat  O'Brien,  with 
Freddie  Martin's  orchestra  for  toe- 
tickling  dance  music. 
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Last-Minute  Flashes  on  the  Photc 
play-Movie  Mirror  Front:  On  page  5l 
you'll  see  a  beautiful  portrait  of  Zorina 
with  a  smaller  shot  of  her  as  the  farj 
famed  Maria  in  "For  Whom  The  Bel 
Tolls."  So  she  was  at  the  time  the  pag^ 
was  made  up.  But  as  we  go  to  pres 
Zorina  is  no  longer  Maria.  Paramounj 
has  just  announced  after  several  days 
shooting   that   Ingrid   Bergman  wilj 
play  the  coveted  role. 

Like  so  many  things  in  life  fix 
means   happiness   for   someone  an(j 
heartbreak  for  someone  else.  But  ma 
we  offer  this  bit  of  comfort  to  th^ 
talented  Zorina:  It  would  have  bee 
a  tough  assignment  for  Bernhardt 
have  bucked  the  choice  of  "The  Bell  s'l 
famous   author.   Ernest  Hemingway^ 
From  the  very  beginning  he  has  pulle 
for  Bergman.  And  he  has  a  might 
hefty  pull!  .  .  . 

The  Jim  Fleming  whose  story 
Errol  Flynn's  stand-in  appears  ot 
page  72  is  none  other  than  the  celen 
brated  guy  who  engaged  in  the  stren- 
uous argument  with  Barbara  Hutton'a 
butler  at  a  birthday  party  given  atj 
Flynn's  Mulholland  FaiTn. 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movtk  mirbO 


Close  Dps  and  Long  Shots 

(Continued  from  page  4)  the  idea  of 
going  on  those  tours  was  originally 
all  Dotty's  idea? 

This  is  the  story  behind  it  ...  it 
happened  the  night  of  California's 
first  blackout,  December  tenth,  which 
happens  to  be  Dotty's  birthday  .  .  . 
Her  family  had  planned  a  big  party 
for  her  at  Giro's  .  .  .  and  they  were  on 
their  way  to  her  apartment  to  pick  her 
up  when  the  blackout  came.  .  .  . 
Dotty  sat  home  alone,  half-frightened 
in  the  darkness  and  very  lonely  .  .  . 
she  sat  thinking  of  what  war  meant 
...  of  what  defeat  could  mean  .  .  . 

"I'm  only  a  woman,"  she  thought, 
"and  I  can't  enlist.  But  I  could  go  sell 
things — bonds,  for  instance." 

The  next  morning  she  went  to 
Frank  Freeman,  the  president  of 
Paramount  .  .  .  she  wanted  to  get  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  studio  .  .  . 
Mr.  Freeman  was  so  enthusiastic 
about  her  idea  that  he  not  only  gave 
her  time  off,  but  called  the  Treasury 
Department  in  Washington,  made  all 
arrangements  .  .  .  thus  Dotty  started 
out  .  .  .  thus  the  bond-selling  tours 
began  for  all  the  industry.  .  .  . 

You  know,  of  course,  all  about  the 
Victory  Caravan,  with  its  super  cargo 
of  stars  and  its  terrific  earnings,  but 
do  you  know  about  the  individual 
tours  individual  stars  have  made?  .  .  . 
do  you  know  that  Mickey  Rooney 
used  his  honeymoon  trip  as  a  per- 
sonal-appearance tour  of  the  camps 
and  that  one  night  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  way  of  launching  a 
USO  drive,  he  appeared  all  alone  at 
the  Boston  Garden,  drew  27,000  peo- 
ple, kept  a  show  going  all  by  himself 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  collected 
$7,500,000  for  the  USO?  .  .  . 

^yOU'VE  heard,  I'm  sure,  of  Bob 
'  I  Hope's  ceaseless  activity  even  to 
"the  extent  of  threatening  his  health. 
,    As  for  Red  Skelton,  he  drives  the 
^Victory  Committee  nuts  .  .  .  according 
^to  their  records  Red  has  played  160 
'shows  in  the  last  six  months  .  .  .  that 
is,  as  far  as  they  know  .  .  .  but  they 
tell   of   the    afternoon    he    saw  six 
boys  wandering  around  Beverly  Hills, 
obviously  lonely  .  .  .  near  by  was  an 
alley,  with  some  old  packing  boxes 
in  it  ...  in  about  five  minutes,  those 
boxes  had  been  converted  into  seats 
.  .  Red  went  into  one  of  his  vaude- 
ville routines  .  .  .  the  boys  had  the 
'Itime  of  their  hves  .  .  .  and  the  Victory 
:  committee  collapsed,  thinking  of  all 
that  talent  being  used  up  on  an  audi- 
ence of  merely  six.  .  .  . 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  .  .  .  but 
it  is  up  to  you,  the  public,  to  decide 
.  .  to  let  our  government  know  in 
what  service  you  feel  stars  will  do  the 
most  to  win  our  victory. 

The  End 


Which  of  these 

6"FACE  POWDER  TROUBLES 
do  You  have? 


i/ 


Powder 
makes  forehead 
look  rough,  "grai 


Powd 
leaves  nose  s 
or  shiny 


Powd 
fails  to  hi 
tiny  freckli 


New-texture  powder  helps  end  these 
troubles— makes  skin  look  fresher,  younger! 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SEE  when  you  re- 
powder  your  face.?  Does  your  skin 
look  smooth,  fresh,  appealing?  Or  does 
the  powder  look  caked  on  your  forehead 
and  chin.''  Does  your  nose  look  streaked 
or  shiny.?  Do  tiny  lines  around  your  eyes 
and  mouth  seem  emphasized.? 

Don't  blame  your  skin  for  what  you 
see  in  the  mirror:  blame  your  face  powder! 
For  these  are  "face  powder  troubles". . . 
and  now  you  can  quickly  help  end  all 
these  6  troubles,  just  by  changing  to  the 
amazing  new-textured  face  powder! 

Here  is  the  secret  of  this 
new  face  powder 

What  is  its  name.?  Lady  Esther  Face  Pow- 
der! Why  is  it  so  different?  Because  it's 
made  differently!  How  is  it  made.?  It  isn't 
just  mixed  in  the  usual  way— jV'x  blcruin 
and  reblown  by  TWIN  HURRICANES, 
blown  until  it's  smoother,  finer  by  far 
than  powder  made  by  ordinnrv  methods! 


Women  who  use  this  new-texture  face 
powder  for  the  first  time  are  thrilled  to 
see  what  .a  "baby-skin"  smoothness  it 
gives  their  skin.  They  say  this  new, 
smoother  texture  seems  to  hide  tiny  lines 
and  blemishes,  and  even  little  freckles! 
They  say  this  new-texture  powder  seems 
to  change  the  whole  appearance  of  their 
skin  — seems  to  make  it  look  smoother, 
fresher,  and  often  years  younger! 

How  to  find  your  Lucky  Shade 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  tlie  cou- 
pon below  for  the  7  new  shades  of  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder.  Trj^  them  one  after 
another— and  when  you  find  the  one 
that's  most  flattering  to  your  skin,  you'll 
know  you've  found  your  lucky  shade! 


FACE  POWDER 


I.ADY  Esther,  7134  \V.  65th  St.,  Chicago,  III.  (SO) 

Send  me  by  return  mail  the  7  new  shades  of  face 
powder,  and  a  tube  of  your  4-Purpose  Face  Cream. 
I  enclose  lOf*  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 


_STATE_ 


ff  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lnity  Fuhrr,  Toronto,  Ont. 


OCTOBER,  1942 
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Vindicates  picture  was  rated  "good"  when  reviewed 

VVINDICATES  picture  WAS  RATED  "OUTSTANDING"  WHEN  REVIEWED 


course 


ou 


CAROL  BRUCE  Starring  in 
'OFF  THE  BEATEN  TRACK"  A  Universal  Picture 

Do  you  long  for  a  bit  of  extra 
sunshine  when  days  are  dark 
and  troubled  ? 

Then  buy  a  Canary !  Learn  to  talk 
to  him,  and  have  him  answer  you 
in  song !  You'll  thrill  to  his 
prompt,  cheery  response  that 
drives  away  care  and  makes  you 
feel  like  singing,  too. 

There  is  no  finer  pet  tlian  a 
Canar)' ...  a  pet  you  can  keep  with 
little  cost  or  care  .  .  .  and  the 
only  pet  that  sings!  Get  a  Canary 
—  now ! 


Send  for  FREE  76-paee  illus- 
trated book  on  Canaries,  Just  mail 
your  name  and  address^  on  a 
penny  post  card,  to  the  R.  T. 
French  Company,  2506  Mustard 
St.,  Rochester,  A.  Y. 


iN  HOUyWOOD 

4  out  of  5  Canary  Owners 
demand  FRENCH'S  BIRD  SEED 


Keep  your  canary  liappy, 
li  e  a  1 1  h  y  and  singing! 
KRENCH'S  Bird  Seed 
(with  Bird  Biscuit)  sup- 
plies 1 1  aids  to  song  and 
health.  Feed  your  Canary 
FRENCH'S  —  today  and 
every  day  ! 

LARGEST  SELLING  BIRD  SEED 
IN  TUB  U.  S. 


CCeUo-  \  ^°Vs"\  ^-'^  '''' 


SHADOW  STAGE 

Pictures  Reviewed  in  This  Issue 

Page 

Apache  Trail    99 

Are  Husbands  Necessary   99 

Baby  Face  Morgan    102 

Beyond  The  Blue  Horizon   102 

Calling    Dr.    Gillespie   101 

Foo+light   Serenade    99 

Hi,  Neighbor    101 

Holiday  Inn   99 

Invisible  Agent   98 

It  Happened  In  Flatbush   98 

Joan  Of  Ozark  ,   100 

Lady  In  A  Jam   102 

Major  And  The  Minor,  The    98 

Night  For  Crime,   A    100 

One  Thrilling  Night   100 

Panama  Hottie    98 

Pierre  Of  The  Plains    102 

Pride  Of  The  Yankees   6 

Priorities  On  Parade   100 

Somewhere  I'll  Find  You    98 

Talk  Of  The  Town   6 

Tish   10! 

Undercover  Man    100 


AFFAIRS  OF  JIMMY  f^L£A'T/.V£— Republic:  , 
Dennis  O'Keefe  is  a  brash  young  tadio  publitaty 
man  who  dreams  up  a  gag  of  locating  a  Jimmy  Val- 
entine to  revive  a  drooping  radio  serial.  He  finds 
his  Valentine  all  right,  but  it  leads  to  murder.  Gloria 
Dickson  and  Ruth  Terry  are  very  good.  (July) 

BAMBI— Walt  Disney  RKO:  Disnev's  art  a; 
its  greatest  and  best  is  attained  in  this  stirring  poeir. 
of  Ijeauty,  and  its  message  will  touch  both  childrer. 
and  adults  alike.  Bambi  is  a  little  deer  born  in  the 
forest,  living  unafraid  amidst  his  friends  and  the 
elements  until  man,  the  villain,  strikes  terror  into 
his  heart  and  ruthlessly  destroys  his  home.  (Sept-.l 

BLOM DIE'S  BLESSED  £r^£.Vr— Columbia:  No: 
quite  up  to  their  usual  standard  is  this  picture  oi 
the  Bumpstcads  in  which  they  become  the  parents 
of  a  baby  daughter.  Penny  Singleton  as  Blondic 
arranges  with  her  husband's  boss  to  keep  DapTooo^: 
(.■\rthur  Lake)  out  of  town  until  after  the  blessed 
event.  (Aug.) 

BROADIVAY — Universal:  George  Raft  plays  him 
self  in  this  remake  of  the  stage  play,  a  motion 
picture  star  who  returns  to  New  York  and  relate.* 
his  experiences  as  a  night  club  hoofer.  As  the  flash 
back  unfolds,  such  diaracters  as  Janet  Blair,  his 
sweetheart,  gangster  Broderick  Crawford,  and  as 
sorted  entertainers,  gangsters  and  chorus  girls  pass 
in  review.  (Aug.) 

CLOSE  CALL  FOR  ELLERY  Ql'EES'.  A- 
Columbia:  William  Gargan,  as  Ellcry  Queen 
visits  the  lodge  of  Ralph  Morgan  and  discovers  that 
Morgan  has  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  has  beer 
missing  for  years.  Margaret  L.indsay,  Gargan'.* 
secretary,  impersonates  the  missing  daughter  anc 
then  all  the  murders  start.  (Aug.) 

CORPSE  VAMSHES,  THE— Monogram:  Brides 
mysteriously  disappear  all  over  the  place  until  gir' 
reporter  Luana  \\  alters  sets  out  to  investigate.  She 
finally  traces  the  brides  to  the  lair  of  Bela  Lugosi. 
where  dreadful  doings  have  been  done.  (July) 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  it-'ith  movte  mihiiof 


'CROSSROADS — M  G-M:  William  Powell  plays 
I  amnesia  victim  in  this  dramatic  story  of  a  French 
ploniat  who  brings  his  blackmailer  to  trial  only 
be  met  with  almost  convincing  proof  that  he  was 
,lh  criminal  and  murderer  earlier  in  his  life. 
e<lv  l.amarr  is  Powell's  wife.  Felix  Bressart  the 
mi'ly  friend,  and  Basil  Rathhone,  Claire  Trevor, 
id  Margaret  Wycherly  are  also  very  good.  (Sept.) 

y  EAGLE  SQ  UA DRO.V— Wanger-Universal :  A 
rring.  thrilling  tribute  to  our  American  boys  who 
ined  the  R.  A.  F.  Actual  action  shots  of  their 
uadron  are  incorporated  into  the  story  and  lend  a 
rilling  effect.  Robert  Stack  does  his  best  work  .-is 
~  American  who  joins  the  Squadron,  and  I.eif 
rikson,  Eddie  Albert,  Diana  Barrymorc  as  the 
nglisli  miss  in  service,  and  John  I.oder  comprise 
(;ood  cast.  (Sept.) 

SCAPE  FROM  HONG  A'O.VC— Universal:  Ger 
an  and  Japanese  agents  and  American  cowboys 
■0  Carrillo.  Andy  Devine  and  Don  Terry  mix  it 
i  in  a  free-for-all  before  the  bombing  of  Hong 
mg.  They  also  get  mixed  up  with  Marjorie  Lord. 
\ug.) 

4LC0N  TAKES  OVER.  THfi—RKO  Radio: 
le  popular  screen  sleuth.  George  Sanders,  has  his 
in  talent  for  unearthing  murderers,  this  time 
ard  Bond.  Lynn  Bari  is  the  gal  who  catches  the 
inders  eye.    It's  well  done.  (Aug.) 

'JCHT  LIEUTE\' ANT— CoXumhi^:  The  famil 
r  plot  of  this  story  concerns  Pat  O'Brien,  an 
iator  who  causes  a  plane  crash  in  which  his  co 
,ot  is  killed,  so  he  takes  to  wildcat  flying  in  Dutch 
-  liana  to  support  his  son.    The  son,  Glenn  Ford. 
\  ows  up  to  fall  in  love  with  Evelyn  Keyes,  daugh- 
,  -  of  the  dead  co-pilot,  and  heartache  and  disillu 
m  result  until  O'Brien  makes  restitution.  (Sept.) 

^VENDLY  ENEMIES  —  "Edward  Small-U.A.: 
ited  as  the  hobble  skirt  is  this  story  of  two  argu- 
.■ntative  old  German-.Americans  who  talk  them 
'ves  and  the  audience  half  to  death.   Charlie  Rug- 
I'ul  Charles  Winninger  are  the  friendly  ene- 
I, lilies  Craig  is  the  son  who  is  thought  to  be 
^ca,  and  Nancy  Kelly  is  his  girl.  (Sept.) 

^)/GAY  SISTERS.  THE— Warners:  Different 
theme  and  idea  is  this  picture,  but  we  think  you'll 
'I  despite  the  underlying  current  of  ugliness. 
Ilarbara  Stanwyck,  covetous  Geraldine  Fitz- 
and    moody    Nancy    Coleman    are  sisters 
■state  has  been  in  litigation  for  twenty  years, 
rishing   but    never   beating   them.  George 
;  IS  the  man  responsible  for  their  legal  diffi 
(Sept.) 

iXRY  AND  DIZZY — Paramount:  Jimmy  Ly 
n.  as  Henry  Aldrich,  borrows  a  motorboat  but 
ecks  it.  The  efforts  of  Henry  and  his  pal  Dicey 
turles  Smith)  to  earn  enough  money  to  replace 
.Tt  form  the  basis  of  the  story.  Mary  Ander 
(he  pretty  girl.    Not  up  to  standard.  (Aug.) 

iiliR  CARDBOARD  LOVER— M-G-M:  In  his 
y  little  number.  Robert  Taylor  falls  in  love  with 
-nia  Shearer  who  has  hired  him  to  protect  her 
•  t  George  Sanders.    At  times  both  Norma  and 
uread  on  the  histrionics  a  little  thick,  but  San 
IS,  as  usual,  terrific.  (Aug.) 

'/  MARRIED  AN  ANGEL— MG-M:  Much 
low  the  standard  of  Nelson  Eddy  and  Jeanette 
acDonald  is  this  bit  of  trivia  taken  from  the  stage 
ly.  Nelson  is  a  Budapest  playboy  who  falls  in 
:tre  with  an  unsophisticated  little  clerk  in  his  bank 
tie  night  he  dreams  she's  an  angel.  He  awakes 
^find  not  an  angel  but  the  girl  be  loves.  (July) 

li'  OLD  CALIFORNIA— RepuhUc:  John  Wayne 
■nes  out  West  from  Boston  to  open  up  a  niuch- 
eded  drugstore,   but  villainous  Albert  Dekker, 

Jilous  over  dance-hall  queen  Binnie  Barnes'  in- 
-est  in  Wayne.  poi.sons  the  drugs  and  nearly  suc- 
ds  in  having  John  lynched.  The  sudden  dis- 
iVery  of  gold  saves  him,  and  the  inevitable  fight 
jtwecn  the  two  almost  wrecks  the  town.  (Sept.) 

IN  THIS  OUR  L/FE— Warners:  This  unpleas 
picture  about  a  selfish  woman  isn't  Bettt 
ivis's  l>est  picture  by  a  long  shot.  Olivia  de 
tvilland  plays  Bette's  good  sister,  Dennis  Mor 
n  is  the  man  Bette  drives  to  suicide,  and  George 
ent  the  man   fortunate  enough  to  escape  her 

uly) 

WAS  FRAMED— Warners:  Michael  Ames  it- 
inwd  by  political  crooks,  but  he  breaks  jail  and 
rs  with  his  wife,  Julie  Bishop,  to  another  town 
ere  he  becomes  a  newspaper  editor.  But  he's 
ckmailcd  before  he  finally  discovers  he's  beer 
ared  of  the  former  charge.  (July) 

KE  GIRL — Warners:  .\piialled  by  the  conditions 
!  farmers  and  workers  under  racketeering  Gene 
jckbart,  Ronald  Reagan  sides  with  farmer  George 
bias,  although  his  friend  Richard  Whorf  throws 
his  lot  with  I.ockhart  Ann  Sheridan,  traveling 
te  girl,  falls  in  love  with  Reagan,  and  the  two 
1  themselves  accused  of  murder.    Dull.  (July* 

iO  MARTINDALES.  THE— 20th  Century-Fox 
le  Withers  attempts  to  capture  her  older  sister's 
larjorie  Weaver)  rich  beau  to  the  distress  of  her 
ing  suitor  Jimmy  Lydon  in  this  hokumy  story 
l«  deserves  better  material.  (Aug.) 
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BIG  PICTURE 


Spine-tingling  news,  direct 
from  the  hotly  -  contested 
front  where  our  boys  have 
been  battling  the  enemy 
since  hostilities  began! 


Three  top  stars  in  a  story 
of  heroism,  adventure,  and 
romance,  under  the  sK=idow 
of  death  from  the  skies ! 

JOHN  WAYNE^ 

lOHN  ANNa7*> 

CARROLL  •  LEE 


PAUL  KELLY 
GORDON  JONES 
MAE  CLARKE 
BILL  SHIRLEY 


The  Flying  Tieers  daily 
risk  their  lives  for  you 
—  keep  'em  flying  with 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps 


REPUBLIC 


Navy  communique  on  Van  Heflin: 
A  smooth  polished  touch  with  an 
understanding  of  life  in  general 


$10.00  PRIZE 
Inspiring  and  Soul-Satisfying 

IT  has  always  been  my  special  pride 
to  turn  a  pretty  phrase  and  fashion 
lovely  words,  but  the  emotion 
created  deep  within  my  heart  by 
"Mrs.  Miniver"  requires  greater  out- 
let than  mere  words.  I  came  away 
more  vividly  aware  of  the  need  for 
stronger  effort,  stern  and  grim,  to 
win  this  war  quickly. 

Inspiring  and  soul-satisfying,  the 
Minivers.  The  simplicity  of  their 
wholesome  life,  their  gay  camara- 
derie; his  "shenanigans"  when  buying 
the  new  car,  her  adroit  retaliation  in 
disclosing  the  new  hat.  Life,  as  lived 
by  this  upper-middle-class  English 
family,  before  the  calamity  of  war, 
must  strike  an  answering  chord  in 
every  American  heart.  Then  their 
high  morale  and  indomitable  courage 
through  the  tragedies  of  war! 

Comforting  to  realize  that  the  free 
democracies  everywhere  must  be 
made  up  of  people  like  the  Minivers, 
even  as  you  and  I,  and  so  long  as  we 
have  inspired  authors  to  write  about 
them  and  Hollywood  producers, 
through  good  actors,  to  portray  them 
on  the  screen,  bringing  more  forcibly 
to  all  of  us  the  need  to  hold  our 
cherished  freedom  and  liberty,  the 
Allied  Forces  cannot  fail! 

Grace  L.  Calongne, 
Tulsa.  Okla. 

$5.00  PRIZE 
Budget  Buster  Bogart 

THERE'S  one  actor  who  is  respon- 
sible for  upsetting  my  budget  allot- 
ment for  "Amusements."  This  allot- 
ment is  used  almost  entirely  for  the 
movies;  but  now,  because  of  his  pic- 
tures, which  are  so  outstanding 
they're  worth  seeing  two  or  three 
times,  my  budget  is  pretty  badly 
distorted. 

Bogart's  acting  in  "The  Maltese  Fal- 
con" was  captivating.  Bogart  (and  he 
alone)  made  that  picture  the  most  out- 
standing of  its  kind,  and  "Big  Shot" 
was   a   worthwhile   picture  because 
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of    Bogart's    dynamic  performance. 

There  is  a  fine,  intelligent  sincerity 
about  all  of  Bogart's  perfoi'mances 
his  acting  has  a  quality  of  splendid 
distinction  that  no  other  male  star  in 
Hollywood  has  yet  touched. 

How  about  a  statuette  for  Bogart? 
Well  then,  as  long  as  Humphrey  upset 
viy  budget,  how  about  a  raise  for  him, 
Warner  Brothers? 

Susan  C.  Ogara, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
.  .  .  And  Still  They  Come 

DEAR  SIR: 
Looking  through  the  July  issue 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  no  reply 
had  been  written  in  your  magazine  to 
the  article  "George  Sanders  Puts 
Women  in  Their  Place."  Mr.  Sanders 
so  generously  "loves  women — in  their 
place."  What  a  boon  this  great  affeo 
tion  is  to  all  womankindl 

Mr.  Sanders's  opmions  could  be 
tolerated  if  he  hadn't  made  the  am- 
biguous statement:  "I  do  not  believe 
that  woman  as  a  sex  is  as  intelligent 
as  man."  These  are  not  the  words 
of  an  intelligent,  educated  man.  The 
men  cited  by  (Continued  on  page  104) 


PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE  MIRROR  awards  thtj 
following  prizes  each  month  for  the  best  let- 
ters submitted  for  publication:  $10  first  prii» 
$5  second  priie;  $1  each  for  every  other  lettti 
published  in  full.  Just  write  in  what  you  th'nl 
about  stars  or  movies,  in  less  than  200  words 
Letters  ore  judged  on  the  basis  of  clarify 
and  originality,  and  contributors  are  worn»< 
that  plagiarism  from  previously  publlshM 
material  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  exteir 
of  the  law.  Please  do  not  submit  letters  & 
which  copies  have  been  mode  to  send  ♦* 
other  publications;  this  is  poor  sportsmonship 
and  has  resulted,  in  the  past,  in  emborross- 
ing  situations  for  all  concerned,  as  each  lettei 
is  published  in  this  department  in  good  fo  tk 
Owing  to  the  great  volume  of  contributions 
received  by  this  department,  we  regret  iKd 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  unaccep^M 
material.  Accordingly  we  strongly  reconv 
mend  that  oil  contributors  retain  a  copy  o( 
any  manuscript  submitted  to  us.  Address  youi 
letter  to  "Speak  for  Yourself,"  PHOTOPLAY 
MOVIE  MIRROR,  205  East  42nd  St.,  Ne«i 
York  City,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOPL.^Y  combined  with  movtc  mifrOI 


Hollywood  Writes  a  Letter 

IN  the  July  issue  of  your  magazine 
there  appeared  an  article  concern- 
ing Miss  Betty  Grable  which  we 
feel  obliged  and  compelled  to  refute 
in  all  fairness  to  Miss  Grable  and 
anyone  who  may  have  read  and  been 
misled  by  the  article.  It  was  com- 
pletely untrue,  misinformed  and  ill- 
advised  in  every  instance  regarding 
Miss  Grable's  attitude  toward  the 
people  she  works  with  at  the  studio. 
We  in  the  Music  and  Dance  Depart- 
ment of  20th  Century-Fox  have 
worked  more  intimately  with  Betty 
than  anyone  or  any  other  department 
of  the  studio.  We  see  her  in  all  her 
moods — we  work  with  her  under 
every  condition,  and  always,  in  every 
phase  of  her  work,  she  has  displayed 
the  essence  of  cooperation,  cheerful- 
ness and  harmony  toward  all  of  us. 

The  minute  Betty  comes  in — 
whether  it's  on  a  set — in  a  rehearsal 
hall  or  into  an  office — there's  a  differ- 
ent mood  about  the  place.  People 
sit  up  and  are  suddenly  happier.  They 
know  they're  in  for  laughs;  she  has 
the  greatest  sense  of  humor  and  wit 
of  anyone  in  the  world,  and  they  know 
too,  they're  in  for  some  great  dancing 
and  wonderful  singing. 

This  is  what  we  know  about  her, 
we  who  work  with  her,  but  we  feel 
that  our  opinion  is  representative  of 
everyone  who  comes  in  contact  with 
her,  as  witness  the  names  below. 
Therefore,  in  fairness  to  Betty  Grable 
we  feel  that  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror 
magazine  should  publish  this  letter. 

Youi-s  truly, 


"  Married  _ 
to  an  Iceberg 


HOW  A  YOUNG  WIFE  OVERCAME 
THE  "ONE  NEGLECT"  THAT 
OFTEN  RUINS  A  MARRIAGE. 


I.  At  flrsf,  we  were  the  most  romantic 
couple!  Happy  as  larks.  But  little  by 
little,  Dick  grew  neglectful  of  me.  I 
couldn't  think  why  his  love  had  cooled 
oflp  so  soon. 


2.  Then  my  nerves  cracked,  and  Dick's  uncle, 
who's  a  doctor,  guessed  the  truth.  "Poor 
chikl,"  he  comforted  me.  "So  often  a  devoted 
wife  is  guilty  of  this  one  neglect.  She's  care- 
less about  feminine  hygiene  {intimate  personal 
cleanliness).  Now  if  that's  your  case  .  .  .". 
And  understandingly,  he  set  me  straight. 


3.  He  told  me  how,  today,  thousands  of  mod- 
ern women  use  Lysol  disinfectant  for  feminine 
cleanliness.  "You  see,"  he  explained,  "Lysol 
is  a  famous  germicide.  It  cleanses  thorouglili/, 
and  deodorizes,  as  well.  Just  follow  the  easy 
directions  on  the  bottle— it  won't  harm  sensi- 
tive vaginal  tissues." 


4.  Today,  I  use  Lysol  disinfectant  regularly 
for  feminine  hygiene.  I'm  thankful  it's  so  in- 
expensive, so  easy  to  use,  too.  I?nt  best  of  all, 
Dick's  kisses  aren't  icy — not  any  more! 


Check  this  with  your  Doctor 

Lysol  is  NON-CAUSTIC  — senile  and 
efficient  in  proper  dilution.  Contains  no 
free  alkali.  It  is  not  carbolic  acid. 
EFFECTIVE — a  power f u \germic ide ,  ac- 
tive in  presence  of  organic  matter  (sticU 
as  nmciis,  serum,  etc.).  SPREADING  — 
Lysol  solutions  spread  and  tlius  virtu- 
ally Sfarcli  out  gertiis  in  deep  crevices. 
ECONOMICAL— small  bottle  makes  al- 
most 4  gallons  of  solution  for  feminine 
hygiene.  CLEANLY  ODOR— disappears 
after  use.  LASTING— Lysol  keeps  full 
strength  indefinitely  no  matter  how 
often  it  is  uncorked. 


FOR  FEMININE  HYGIENE 


Copr.,  1M2,  br  Ltha  i  Fink  ProducU  Corp. 


For  new  FREE  booklet  (\u  plain  wrapper)  about  Feminine  Hygiene,  send  postcard 
or  letter  for  IWklet  I'.M  NL-IOH.  Address:  Lehn  &  Fink.  Uloomfield,  N.  J. 
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Marjorie  Reynolds,  three- 
a-day  star,  gives  some 
tips  on  the  importance  of 
what's  behind  your  smile 


BY  GLORIA  ma 


PARAMOUNT  was  in  a  pale  purple 
dither.  They  had  a  swell  script, 
Irving  Berlin  had  written  some 
super-Berlin  music  and  stars  Fred 
Astaire  and  Bing  Crosby  and  pro- 
ducer Mark  Sandrich  were  all  ready 
to  start  shooting  on  "Holiday  Inn." 
There  was  just  one  trouble.  They 
didn't  have  a  girl.  Of  course  there 
were  lots  of  girls  they  could  have 
signed  for  the  picture,  but  this  one 
had  to  be  special. 

She  had  to  be  beautiful  and  able 
to  dance  with  Astaire  and  sing  with 
Crosby — a  combination  which  isn't 
easy  to  find  even  in  Hollywood. 

At  last  up  spoke  one  executive. 
"Marjorie  Reynolds  could  do  it." 

As  soon  as  she  appeared  and  smiled 
the  warm  friendly  smile  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  her,  everyone  knew 
that  she  had  passed  the  beauty  hurdle 
with  flying  colors — the  colors  being' 
honey-golden  hair,  brown  eyes  and 
an  ivory-tinted  skin.  Then  she  was 
tested.  From  five  in  the  morning  until 
ten  at  night  she  crooned  with  Crosby 
and  danced  with  Astaire.  When  they 
told  her  she  was  set,  Marjorie  was, 


in  her  own  words,  "Flabbergasted 
with  pleasure." 

Movie  appearances  began  for  Mar- 
jorie when  she  was  four,  shortly  after 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Goodspeed  (Mar- 
jorie's  family  name)  trekked  from 
Idaho  to  Los  Angeles  with  Marjorie 
and  her  older  sisters,  Dorothy  and 
Beatrice.  Then  as  her  babyish  talents 
developed  her  wise  mother  saw  to  it 
that  she  had  dramatic  and  dancing 
lessons  and  later  voice  coaching  was 
added.  The  comical  part  about  all 
that  study,  Marjorie  says,  is  that  she 
finally  decided  she  was  never  going 
to  get  anywhere  with  dancing  and 
singing  roles,  so  she  switched  to 
straight  dramatic  parts. 

"When  I  made  my  test  with  Mr. 
Astaire,  I  hadn't  done  any  serious 
dancing  for  so  long  that  I  thought  I'd 
never  be  able  to  go  through  with  it," 
she  said.  "I  guess  it  was  all  right, 
though." 

All  the  time  she  was  talking  I 
watched  that  quick,  charming  smile 
of  hers  and  her  perfect  gleaming  teeth 
and  at  last  spoke  about  them. 

"If  you're  going  to  sing  you  have 


to  put  expression  into  your  face  as 
well  as  into  your  voice,"  she  said. 
"That  means — smile,  and  that,  in  turn, 
means  taking  care  of  your  teeth  so 
that  they  will  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  your  smile. 

"Since  my  father  is  a  doctor  I  got 
into  the  habit  of  taking  care  of  my 
teeth  at  an  early  stage  of  the  game, 
brushing  them  not  only  night  and 
morning  but  after  every  meal  as  well, 
and  especially  after  eating  sweets. 

"That  may  sound  like  a  lot  of 
trouble  when  you're  working  and  eat- 
ing away  from  home,  but  it  isn't 
really.  The  ten-cent  store  will  have 
a  small  container  of  your  favorite 
dental  cream  or  powder  (be  sure  it's 
strong  enough  to  cleanse  thoroughly, 
but  mild  enough  not  to  impair  the 
precious  enamel)  and  a  small  folding 
toothbrush  too.  and  these  can  go  into 
your  purse  or  desk  drawer  ready  for 
instant  use — and  the  results  vAll  be 
more  than  worth  the  effort." 

Take  this  first-hand  tip  from  a  girl 
who  is  going  places.  For  Marjorie 
Reynolds  is  going  places — with  a 
smile! 
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PHOTOPLAY  conibi?icd  icifh  movie  mirror 


To  give  you  new  glamour,  more  allure 
SILKIER,  SIVIOOTHER  HAIR  ..EASIER  TO  ARRANGE! 


So  romantic — ffiis  lineiy  new  *'up^*  hair-tlo.  t/esifinrU  tiround  a  witter  part.  Hejorr  sfytinn. 
the  hair  was  shampooed  with  new,  improved  Specicd  Drene  containing  hair  conditioner! 


Improved  Special  Drene,  with  hair  conditioner 
in  it,  now  makes  amazing  difference!  Leaves  hair 

.  silkier,  smoother  too! 


far  more  manageable 


^Would  you  like  the  man  of  your  heart  to 
find  you  even  more  alluring?  Then  don't 
wait  to  try  the  new,  improved  Special  Drene, 
which  now  has  a  wonderful  hair  conditioner 
in  it!  For  if  you  haven't  tried  Drene  lately, 
you  just  can't  realize  how  much  silkier  and 
imoother  your  hair  will  be,  because  of  that 
idded  hair  conditioner.  And  far  easier  to 
nanage,  too,  right  after  shamj)ooing! 

Unsurpassed  for  removing  dandruff ! 

Vre  you  bothered  about  removal  of  ugly, 
«aly  daiidrufT?  You  won't  be  when  you 
I  hampoo  with  Special  Drene!  For  Drene  re- 


moves that  flaky  dandruff  the  very  first 
time  you  use  it — and  besides  does  some- 
thing no  soap  shampoo  can  do,  not  even 
those  claiming  to  be  special  "dandruff 
removers".  Drene  reveals  up  to  33%  mure 
lustre  than  even  the  finest  soaps  or  soap 
shampoos! 

So,  for  extra  beauty  benefits,  plus  quick 
and  thorough  removal  of  flaky  dandruff,  in- 
sist on  Special  Drene.  Or  ask  for  a  profes- 
 .„ — ^         sional  Drene  shampoo 

'  Cuara/reed  by  *<\  at  your  beauty  shop. 
^Good  Housekeeping^         j.^^^         „^  „  >.  p^, 

Procter  &  Gamble 


Dun'trob  yourlia'it'  ol  glamour  by  using 
eoaps  or  liquid  soap  shampoos — w  hit  li 
always)  leave  a  dulling  film  that  dims 
the  natural  lustre  and  r<»lor  brillianrrl 
Use  Drene  —  the  beauty  shampoo  whii  h 
never  leaves  a  clouding  tilni.  Instmd, 
Drene  reveals  up  to  3.'!%  nioreliisire!  lie- 
member,  too,  that  Special  Drene  now 
has  hair  conditioner  in  it,  so  it  leaves 
hair  far  silkier,  smoother,  easier  to 
manage — risht  after  shampooingl 


Special    DRENE  Shampoo 

with   HAIR  CONDITIONER  added 


IrroBER,  1942 


^^^jrr7alTURV-fOX>  THE  COMPANY  THa^  q^^- 


Out  of  these  ^  , 

TIMES  MANY  GREAT  ^^J^ 
STORIES  WILL  BE  ffjf  ^ 
BORN... BUT  NONE/^  >X 
WILL  BE  GREATER 
THAN  THIS! 


NEVIL  SHUTE'S  mighty 
story  of  Today  becomes 
the  picture  of  the  year! 

PIPER 

4'/  MONTY  WOOLLEY 
T    RODDY  McDOWALL 
k       ANNE  BAXTER 
/  J  OTTO  PREMINGER 

J  CARROL  NAISH 


Produced  and  Written  for  the 
Screen  by  Nunnolly  Johnson 
Directed  by  Irving  P'cheUJ 


^'^000  000  people  thrilled  to 
the  story  m  Colliers  


Die^st  and  the  best-seUing 


U'S  YOUTH  SET  TO 

SONG!  .  .  .  and 

Ju^'"^'''' ^'11  beat 
Rhythm!  1 


•5  BeTTV.V»U.INC. 


SONGS 
YOU  LL  BE  SING1N& 


James  u/eason 
'•ecfedty  Grp„„     „    'bright,  Jr. 


br  Rob'i 


iM  smi  au-i  fOR  YOU" 

"1  U  Bl  MMCHING  TO 
A  lOVt  SONG" 
■I  Ht«0  THI  SHDIIS  S1N6" 
"AR{  KOU"  KIDOIN'" 
"tXCfPl  WITH  YOU" 
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PHOTOPLAY  coiJibiried  U'tfh  mo\te  mirf 


Movie-goers-This  Is  Vour  Chance! 


'HE  top  sergeant  who  spoke 
with  the  softness  of  a  Tennes- 
see drawl  sat  in  the  air-con- 
ditioned movie  theater,  looked 
around  him  as  the  hundreds  of 
civilians  laughed  at  the  light- 
hearted  farce  being  screened,  and 
shook  his  head  in  wonderment. 

For  a  brief  moment  his  mind 
went  back  to  the  front  which  he 
had  just  left  on  furlough.  The 
only  air-conditioning   there  had 
3een  the  violent  rush  of  air  after  the  explosion  of  a 
screaming  shell  nearby;  the  only  things  to  laugh  about, 
he  soldiers'  own  minor  mishaps. 

I  A  question  flickered  across  his  thoughts:  Was  the 
vhole  nation  really  at  war  or  were  only  those  men  whose 
lumbers  had  been  drawn  from  a  fish  bowl  in  the  counti-y's 
;apital  doing  their  share  to  win? 

For  thirty  days  every  movie-goer  in  America  has  an 
||)pportunity  to  answer  that  question  the  top  sergeant 
sked  himself — answer  it  in  the  way  this  democracy  has 
lecided  its  civilian  citizens  can  best  participate  in  our 
otal  war. 

From  September  first  to  September  thirtieth,  a  billion 
oUars  in  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  will  have  been  bought 
»y  America's  movie-goers,  if  each  of  us  who  wants  to  be 
civilian  soldier  will  seize  the  weapon  offered  him.  In 
very  city  and  village,  theaters  have  set  up  booths  where 
,ve  can  buy  bonds  or  stamps  that  are  the  bullets  each 
e  of  us  can  fire  at  the  hearts  of  our  enemies. 
^11  these  thirty  days,  three  hundred  gigantic  bond  rallies 
^  (.'ill  be  held  in  cities  thi-oughout  all  the  forty-eight  states 
nd  the  highlight  of  each  of  these  mass  patriotic  meetings 
.ill  be  the  appearance  of  a  famous  Hollywood  star. 
This  is  Hollywood's  answer  to  what  the  movies  are 
oing  to  help  win  the  war,  for  it  is  the  movie  industry 
oat  has  accepted  the  challenge  and  the  responsibility  of 
cting  as  the  spearhead  in  reaching  the  Government's 
iiUion-dollar  goal. 


Organizing  the  vast  campaign  are  the  best  brains  the 
motion  picture  industry  has  to  offer,  men  and  women 
working  without  pay. 

It  is  important  to  Hollywood  that  this  challenge  has 
been  offered  and  accepted.  Hollywood  frankly  admits  it 
welcomes  this  opportunity  to  prove  that  those  whose 
business  and  whose  life  it  is  to  make  motion  pictures  are 
as  capable,  as  mature  and  as  valuable  citizens  as  this 
country  needs  to  win  its  great  struggle. 

Hollywood  is  also  frank  to  admit  that  there  are  those 
who  doubt  whether  this  is  so.  There  are  those  who  say 
Hollywood's  only  motives  are  to  be  found  in  the  profit 
side  of  their  bookkeeping  ledgers;  that  Hollywood  is  a 
greedy  seeker  of  publicity,  a  scatterbrain. 

Some  of  these  are  critics  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  find- 
ing fault.  Others — some  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — have  political  motives  and  find  it  advantageous  to 
point  accusing  fingers  in  Hollywood's  direction. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  motion  picture  industry  wel- 
comes an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  worth  in  a  time 
of  national  crisis. 

Hollywood  feels  we  must  all  meet  the  goal  that  has 
been  set.  "We"  includes  the  stars  making  the  three 
hundred  personal  appearances,  the  editors  of  this  maga- 
zine, the  millions  who  read  it,  and  the  many  more  millions 
who  still  have  the  leisure  time,  the  money  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go — ninety  million  strong — to  the  movies  every 
week. 

Ninety  million  buying  bonds  or  stamps  each  week  in 
the  month  of  September — and  the  goal  is  reached. 

When  you  buy  your  bond  at  the  theater  you  will  be 
given  a  postal  card  message  to  mail  to  a  soldier  or  a  sailor, 
a  flyer  or  a  marine  which  will  say,  "I  just  bought  a  War 
Bond  and  was  thinking  of  you." 

Perhaps  one  of  these  cards  will  go  to  the  top  sergeant 
with  the  soft  drawl  of  Tennessee.  It  will  be  about  the  best 
news  you  could  send  him,  for  it  will  tell  him  that  those 
whose  fighting  is  being  done  on  the  home  front  are  as 
much  in  the  war  as  he  and  his  fellow  heroes  are  who 
stand  and  face  enemy  troops. 


'rnest  V.  Heyn,  Editorial  Director  of  PUOTOPLAY-MOVIK  MIRROR,  has  been 
Wanted  leave  of  ahueiire  to  serve  as  a  raplaiii  In  the  Army  of  the  riiited  States.  As 
\me  and  his  duties  permit,  he  tii//  roiilrlhute  sfierial  feature  articles  to  these  paf/es. 


:tobek.  1942 
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WHAT'S  happened  to  Errol 
Flynn  these  days? 
You  ask  it  as  you  would 
inquire  after  the  welfare  of  a  friend 
about  whom  you  hadn't  recently  had 
news.  You  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  his  health,  in  the  face  of  the 
disturbing  reports  in  the  papers.  You 
want  to  know  about  his  plans  in  con- 
nection with  the  war — ^this  war  that 
is  close  to  the  hearts  of  us  all.  You 
want  to  know  how  he's  weathering 
the  aftermath  of  his  stormy  divorce 
from  the  lovely  Lili  Damita. 

And  what  happens  at  mention  of 
him  in  Hollywood? 

The  eye  goes  vague,  the  facial  ex- 
pression grows  blank.  From  the  re- 
sponse you  receive  you'd  think  Flynn 
was  a  man  who  never  inhabited 
the  Hills  of  Beverly;  was,  in  fact, 
little  more  than  one  of  Hollywood's 
most  colorful  and  successful  inven- 
tions. It  becomes  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  the  once  gaily  articulate 
star  is  now  wrapped  in  a  curtain  of 
silence. 

So  "Fearless"  has  undertaken  to 
answer  your  questions.  For,  after  all, 
if  a  man  is  ill,  is  it  a  crime?  If  he  is 


prevented  by  circumstances  outside  of 
his  control  from  doing  his  share  with 
our  armed  forces,  is  it  a  dishonor? 
And  if  he  has  been  shaken  by  the 
breakup  of  his  marriage,  is  it  a  dis- 
grace? 

■'Fearless"   says — on  the  contrary! 

WE  might  never  have  known  of  the 
health  question  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  war.  Flynn  is  not  a  man  to 
load  his  personal  burdens  onto  his 
fellow  man.  For  him  life  is  strictly  a 
chin-up  proposition  and  the  devU  take 
the  hindmost.  He  once  said,  "Lili 
prophesies  that  I  will  'pay  and  pay.' 
When  that  time  comes  I  can  only  hope 
I  will  pay  without  squawking,  de- 
cently grateful  for  the  good  times  I 
have  already  had." 

Flynn  isn't  squawking  now.  For 
a  long  time  nobody  had  the  remotest 
notion  that  health  entered  into  the 
picture  of  the  star  chosen  by  experts 
as  having  Hollywood's  finest  physique; 
the  man  whose  fame  was  built  on  the 
daring  and  strenuous  exploits  of  Cap- 
tain Blood,  Robin  Hood,  the  Sea 
Hawk,  Custer  and  now  the  great 
prizefighter,  Jim  Corbett. 


But  you  can't  keep  a  serious  heal' 
problem  under  your  hat  forevq 
Word  went  quietly  out  that  Flynn  h^ 
a  bad  heart.  Eyebrows  were  raist 
in  one  or  two  quarters  as  it  was  n 
called  that  he  was  the  best  stai 
tennis  player  in  the  colony,  selecte 
in  all  first-run  matches  to  represa 
Hollywood.  Now,  tennis  is  a  game  ni 
calculated  to  go  hand-in-hand  wit 
a  weak  heart.  However,  many  a  giei 
athlete  has  paid  the  piper  for  prodi 
gaily  expending  his  energ>-  in  earl 
Ufe  with  a  case  of  "athlete's  heart"  i 
his  not-so-later  years.  It  could  b 
Hollywood  decided. 

Then  Flynn  shoved  oflf  for  Wash 
ington.  This  business  of  the  war  ha 
been  eating  under  his  skin  for  a  Ion 
time.  Errol  is  neither  a  fool  nor 
coward.  Long  before  many  of  o«J 
native-born  Americans  were  con 
cerned  about  the  threat  to  us  of  whs 
was  going  on  abroad,  Flynn  was  scan 
ning  the  international  scene  with 
troubled  eye.  He  went  to  Spain  i 
1937  and  briefly  rubbed  elbows  wit 
the  bloody  Civil  War  which  th 
Fascists  finally  won.  Three  years  late 
he  spent  his  vacation  in  South  Amer 
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:a.  On  the  surface  it  looked  like  a 
ala  popularity  tour. 
But  while  the  press  gushed  over  the 
ffect  Flynn  was  having  on  the  Latin 
idies  and  vice  versa,  a  very  sober 
lan  returned  to  his  house  on  a  Holly- 
ood  hilltop.  He  couldn't  say  much, 
andicapped  as  he  was  by  the  fact 
lat  he  had  not  yet  received  his  sec- 
nd  American  citizenship  papers,  but 
e  did  say  this: 

"Germany  and  Italy  are  getting 
?ady  to  fight  us — not  just  the  British 
mpire — and  they  want  to  fight  us 
1  our  own  back  yard — South  Amer- 
a.  I  know!  I  was  there.  I  saw  the 
reparations,  the  'tourists,'  the  Fifth 
olumnists,  the  huge  radio  programs, 
le  saboteurs.  I  fought  them  every 
ay  I  could.  That's  why  I  went — and 

couple  of  times  I  raised  quite  a  lot 
dust  in  dark  alleys." 

Furthermore,  there  was  the  critical 
'le  his  native  Ireland  has  been  play- 

g,  not  only  through  the  dark  days 
England's  travail  but  now  that 
merican  expeditionary  forces  are  on 
■r  soil  waiting  for  the  second-front 

ove-ofT.   His  own  father,  professor 

biology  at  Queen's  University.  Bel- 


fast, has  been  laboring  to  create  a 
cordial  feeling  in  the  Irish  toward  the 
bivouacked  Americans  and  to  help 
solve  the  delicate  problem  entailed. 
If  the  Washington  verdict  was  black 
for  him  on  the  matter  of  active  com- 
bat duty,  he  might  well  join  his  father 
in  this  vital  work. 

Flynn  went  East  apparently  deter- 
mined that  one  way  or  another  he 
would  reach  a  decision. 

When  the  verdict  came  from  Wash- 
ington on  the  application  of  this  movie 
hero  for  active  service,  it  has  been 
reported  that  it  was  what  he  had 
feared  it  might  be — "request  refused." 
This  left  a  second,  almost  as  urgent, 
matter  to  be  cleared  up.  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Hospital  at  Baltimore 
is  only  a  scant  thirty-five  miles  from 
the  capital.  There  he  waited  for  a 
second  verdict.  When  the  report  was 
ready  for  him  it  had  grim  undertones 
that  pei-haps  even  Flynn  himself  was 
not  prepared  for.  It  underlined  what 
was  already  apparent,  that  his 
strength  had  been  dangerously  over- 
taxed. But  that  was  not  all.  It 
warned,  almost  bluntly,  of  the  devas- 
tating   after-efTects    that    could  so 


easily  follow,  warned  of  a  sickness 
which  strikes  quickly  with  over- 
exhaustion  and  which  can  be  cured 
only  with  months  and  sometimes 
years  of  convalescence. 

Though  Flynn  had  known  for  some 
time  he  was  anything  but  up  to  par. 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  e.xpecting 
anything  so  serious  as  this  warning. 
And  it  came  just  as  he  must  go  imme- 
diately into  the  most  physically  ex- 
hausting picture  of  his  career,  the  life 
story  of  Jim  Corbett,  world  champion 
in  the  days  when  a  prize  fight  was  a 
massacre. 

Without  a  word,  Flynn  reported  at 
his  studio.  The  grueling  grind  of 
fight  shots  began,  the  hours  of  train- 
ing, of  boxing  with  ring  e.xperts. 
Little  wonder  that  he  collapsed  on  the 
set  during  the  hot  days  of  filming. 
News  filtered  through  the  studio  that 
the  picture  would  be  indefinitely  held 
up  while  its  star  went  to  Arizona, 
where  so  many  others  have  gone  for 
recuperation,  in  order  to  gain  back  his 
strength. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  slight- 
est provocation  was  the  signal  for 
Flynn  to  set  {Continv.ed.  on  page  72) 
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Six  years  John  Payne  worked  for  suc- 
cess. Now  he  stands  alone,  still  look- 
ing for  the  things  a  man  most  wants 

BY  HOWARD  SHl\IIP[ 
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The  cradle  age:  Baby  John 
(right)  with  brother  (left) 
and  their  Virginia  nurse 


THIS  is  an  unfinished  story,  jusi 
as  John  Payne  himself  is  an  un- 
finished personality. 
Deliberate,  slow-speaking,  flamboy- 
antly good  looking,  yet  anything  bui 
complacent,   he   has  at   the   age  oi 
thirty  achieved  such  success  in  hi 
profession  that  his  fan  mail  is  largci 
than   that    of   any    other  Twentiet 
Century-Fox    star     (not  exceptin 
Tyrone  Power  and  Victor  Mature^ 
The  personal  history  of  John  Payne 
who  today,  on  the  threshold  of  richo: 
and  brilliant  fame,  has  no  complet 
sense  of  fulfillment,  is  a  unique  his- 
tory, in  its  way,  being  the  tale  of  < 
boy's     struggle     upward     out  o 
riches  .  .  . 

His  father,  George  Washington 
Payne,  was  a  real  estate  broker  and 
speculator  in  Roanoke,  Virginia,  and 
at   the   time   John   was  born 
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Bewildered  Knight 

The    Life    Story    of    John    Payne,    a    Man    Fighting    to    Find  Himself 


The  Indian  age:  The  Poyne  scion 
had  a  real  Fort,  the  Payne 
home,  in  which  to  play  Redskins 


The  military  age:  At  six  he 
switched  sides  to  do  his 
fighting   with   the  Whites 


The  mechanical  age:  He  built 
a  glider,  added  a  motor,  lost 
the  motor,   rode   for  a  fall 


^massed  a  fortune  of  over  a  million 
dollars.  In  the  country  outside 
toanoke  was  Fort  Lewis,  an  enor- 
lous  old  house  with  thick  walls  and 
rim  exterior,  but  with  spacious 
!ooms  and  magnificent  grounds. 
I'lJeorge  Payne  bought  it,  called  in  a 
■ang  of  arcTnitects  and  decorators  and 
transformed  it  into  one  of  the  most 
leautiful  estates  in  Virginia. 

John,  who  was  born  in  1912,  the 
bcond  of  three  boys,  spent  his  child- 
ood  there.  It  was  a  completely  nor- 
lal  childhood  by  simple  American 
tandards,  not  all  happiness  but  not 
11  unhappiness,  either;  no  boy  could 
omplain  of  such  romantic  surround- 
igs,  where  if  you  kicked  a  clod  of 
arlh  an  arrow-head  or  a  blade  of  a 
imahawk  was  likely  to  fall  out. 
Tiere  was  a  large  swimming  pool  and 
le  horses;  and  the  woods  in  sum- 
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mer  were  a  great,  cool  world  where 
he  could  hunt  and  fish  and  let  his 
imagination  run  riot.  He  could  stick 
a  handful  of  feathers  in  his  hair, 
smear  his  face  with  mud  and  for  the 
eternity  of  a  child's  afternoon  go  on 
the  warpath  against  the  Whites  in 
the  Fort. 

In  a  family  of  cheerful,  extroverted 
people  John  turned  out  to  be  the  shy, 
the  sensitive  one.  His  mother,  appre- 
ciating this,  gave  him  especial  atten- 
tion, reading  to  him  and  teaching  him 
music.  He  enjoyed  these  interludes 
but  the  world  of  his  own  making  had 
a  greater  reality,  peopled  as  it  was 
from  his  own  imagination. 

The  person  who  understood  him 
better  than  anyone  else,  as  he  grew 
older,  was  Dr.  Carl  Block,  a  local 
clergyman  who  was  also  a  great  fam- 
ily friend.  Dr.  Block  was  the  kind  of 


minister  who  would  appeal  to  a  boy 
of  twelve;  he  was  the  antithesis  of  the 
pale  intellectual,  being  instead  a 
hearty,  robust  fellow  with  a  deep 
voice,  who  liked  to  hunt  and  fish  and 
whose  brand  of  religion  was  militant 
and  strong.  John  thought  of  him  as  a 
Right  Guy,  and  decided  if  this  hero 
represented  the  ministry,  he  would 
like  to  be  a  minister  too.  He  was 
still  convinced  that  the  church  would 
be  his  profession  when,  two  years 
later,  his  parents  sent  him  to  Episco- 
pal High  School  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  first  time  he  stayed  away 
from  home,  which  meant  that,  also  for 
the  first  time,  he  discovered  how  the 
other  half — or  rather  the  other 
ninety-eight  per  cent — lived.  Their 
lives  seemed  infinitely  more  exciting 
than  his.  Most  of  his  classmates  had  to 
work  during  {Continued  on  page  88) 
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'Men  interest  nne  very  little,"  said  Lana,  that  night  she  eloped  with  Stephen  Crane 


AT  noon  on  the  seventeenth  of 
this  past  July,  Lana  Turner 
^  was  giving  out  one  of  her  very 
rare  interviews.  Lana  hates  giving 
out  stories,  largely  because  time  de- 
voted to  such  things  takes  up  time  in 
which  she  might  be  having  more  fun. 
But  at  least  when  she  does  give  an 
interview,  she  gives,  and  this  was  no 
exception.  Her  talk  was  high,  wide 
and  fulsome  and  her  subject  was  men. 

The  innocent  interviewer  had  just 
asked  Lana  about  Howard  Hughes, 
her  most  frequent  escort. 

"I  wish  people  would  stop  asking 
me  about  men  and  romances,"  Lana 
said  pouting,  and  thereby  looking 
even  more  beautiful.    "I  am  not  en- 


umm  WEST 

gaged.  I  do  not  go  out  all  the  time 
as  the  papers  insist.  Men  interest  me 
very  little.  I  take  my  career  very 
seriously  and  I  expect  to  give  up  more 
and  more  time,  probably  all  my  time 
to  it  in  the  future." 

At  midnight  of  that  same  day  Lana 
eloped  to  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  and 
married  Stephen  Crane.  Justice  of 
the  Peace  George  Marshall,  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  beamed  when 
he  saw  her.  "Well,  welcome  back," 
he  cried,  he  being  the  gentleman  who 
had  united  her  in  holy  matrimonv  to 


Artie  Shaw  just  two  years  previously 
Answered  the  tempestuous  Turni  i 
"Bind  it  tighter  this  time!" 

For  once  every  columnist  in  HoU; 
wood  was  caught  off  guard.  They  h;  ( 
no  one  but  themselves  to  blame.  Fo 
at  seven  the  preceding  evening,  thi 
press  agent  of  Andre's,  a  new  BeverN 
Hills  night  spot,  had  telephoned  th.i 
Lana  and  Stephen  Crane  were  theie 
looking  very  romantic,  and  that  Mr 
Crane  had  just  finished  talking  wi  l 
his  mother  in  Crawfordsville.  Indiana 
and  had  introduced  Lana  over 
wire.  Mother  hadn't  seemed  overlj 
enthusiastic.  At  eleven  the  press  ageil 
of  the  Mocambo  had  told  all  and  sun 
dry  that  Lana  and  Crane,  togethi-i 
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irprising?  Not  after  you  read  this  expose! 


vith  Linda  Darnell  and  Alan  Gor- 
lon,  a  free-lance  press  agent,  were 
here,  looking  even  more  romantic. 

To  these  tips,  the  columnists,  with- 
)ut  exception,  had  replied,  '"Don't  be 
illy.  Turner  is  going  to  marry  How- 
rd  Hughes." 

But  this  very  kind  of  colorful,  un- 
)redictable  type  of  behavior,  is  why 
he  is  the  most  glamorous  thorn  that 
ver  tore  the  flesh  of  that  side  of 
follywood  which  eternally  yearns  to 
jie  dignified.  Hollywood  would  be 
jerfectly  happy  if  only  Lana  could  go 
being  as  breath-takingly  beau- 
Iful  as  she  is,  pulling  at  the  box 
ffice  as  potently  as  she  does,  yet  be- 
have as  circumspectly  as  Queen  Mary. 

CTOBER.  1942 


Lana  went  into  a 
high-gear  ronnance 
with  Tony  Martin, 
but  the  Navy  put 
the   brakes  on 
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From  Bautzer  ...  to  Shaw  ...  to  Martin  went 
Lana — and  then  Tonnmy  Dorsey  blew  his  trom- 
bone and  she  stopped  to  listen  to  the  tune 


Lana  would  honestly  like  to  co- 
operate. But  what  can  she  do, 
twenty-two  years  of  vivid  age,  with 
a  mind  made  of  equal  parts  of  star- 
dust  and  firecrackers? 

HER  latest  elopement  may  seem  to 
echo  of  heedless,  headstrong  im- 
pulsiveness. It  should,  for  all  of 
Lana's  actions  have  that  same  breath- 
less quality  of  unbridled  impulse. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  bond-sell- 
ing trip  from  which  she  returned  just 
before  her  madcap  marriage  to 
Stephen  Crane.  M-G-M  was  deUghted 
to  comply  when  the  Treasury  De- 
partment asked  for  Lana  to  tour  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  over  to  her 
home  town  of  Wallace,  Idaho,  selling 
bonds.  Lana  was  delighted,  too. 

At  the  mere  thought  of  all  the  dig- 
nity that  would  accrue  to  Lana  from 
the  bond -selling  trip,  Metro  practi- 
cally rolled  over  and  buttered  itself. 

They  reckoned  without  their  prob- 
lem child.  She  wanted  to  sell  a  lot 
of  bonds  and  her  own  generous  im- 
pulses, her  own  lively  imagination, 
did  the  rest.  Without  thinking  to  ask 
anyone's  permission,  she  flamingly 
announced  when  she  arrived  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  late  one  evening,  that 
she  would  kiss  any  man  who  bought 
$50,000  worth  of  bonds. 

Before  she  had  even  had  her  break- 
fast next  morning,  five  guys  turned 
up,  all  with  the  necessary  cash.  In 
less  than  five  seconds,  Lana  gave  five 
kisses,  took  in  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  Metro  shuddered.  Of  course, 
the  papers  wenl  for  it  big  and  it  was 
at  once  terrible  and  wonderful. 

Or  take  the  day  that,  right  in  the 
midst  of  production,  Lana  didn't  like 
the  color  of  the  hose  she  was  wearing. 
She  wanted  one  certain  shade,  one 
certain  quality  that  one  certain  store 
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in  Beverly  Hills  had.  Now  Lana,  for 
all  her  madcapness,  is  a  big  star.  In 
a  recent  popularity  survey  conducted 
by  one  of  the  country's  leading  public 
opinion  experts,  Lana  ranked  second 
among  all  feminine  personalities! 

When  a  big  star  wants  anything  so 
simple  as  one  particular  pair  of  stock- 
ings from  one  particular  shop,  she 
gets  them,  even  if  she  wants  to  get 
them  herself.  Lana  did  want  to  get 
them  for  herself,  so  she  went  dashing 
away  from  the  studio,  over  to  Beverly, 
right  to  the  steps  of  the  store.  There 
on  the  steps  was  a  man  selling  a 
great  Dane  dog,  a  beautiful  dog,  a 
super  dog.  Uh-huh,  that's  what  hap- 
pened. Lana  bought  the  dog,  rushed 
back  to  the  studio  to  show  him  off, 
completely  forgetting  the  stockings. 
She's  still  got  him,  plus  three  others 
of  three  other  breeds. 

IT  didn't  really  take  her  wedding  to 
Crane  to  prove  that  romance  and 
Lana  are  one  of  those  combinations 
as  felicitous  and  inevitable  as  moon- 
light and  roses,  coffee  and  cream,  and 
champagne  and  laughter.  Recorded 
in  Lana's  heart  lines  have  been  the 
names  of  Greg  Bautzer,  Artie  Shaw, 
Tony  Martin,  Tommy  Dorsey,  Buddy 
Rich,  Gene  Krupa,  Howard  Hughes, 
Robert  Stack,  to  mention  just  the 
more  famous  of  them.  One  big  name 
being  awash  with  love  over  another 
big  name  always  creates  a  story — 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  story 
has  truth  in  it. 

When  Lana,  still  at  Warners,  started 
going  with  Greg  Bautzer,  the  lawyer, 
Hollywood  didn't  care.  That  the  pretty 
kid  was  completely  in  love  was  okay 
by  the  town.  There  are  so  many  pretty 
kids  under  contract  who  never  get 
anywhere.  Bautzer  wasn't  any  celeb- 
rity and  if  Lana  was  suffering  from  a 


generally  unrequited  love,  Hollywooc 
regarded    that    as    her    own  agony 

The  story  at  that  time  was  tha 
the  Turner-Bautzer  quarrels  begar 
when  Greg  wanted  Lana  to  give  up 
acting  as  the  price  of  marriage,  she 
arguing  that  why  couldn't  she  be  wee 
and  still  make  one  teeny  weeny  pic- 
ture a  year.  At  that  time  Lana  wa^ 
getting  SIO.OOO  a  picture  and  that  sun- 
added  to  the  nominal  amount  ever 
the  most  successful  young  lawyers 
earn  looked  big  to  her.  When  finalh 
they  broke  it  ofT,  any  observer  coulc 
see  that  Lana  was  the  more  hurt 

That  separation  was  the  propitious 
moment  for  Lana  to  have  given  up 
love  for  her  career,  as  many  an  ambi- 
tious girl  has  done  before  her.  Bu' 
she  chose  to  continue  on  her  harum- 
scarum  way  mid  the  cries  of  the 
Hollywood  venerables. 

"I  wish  they'd  let  The  Punk  alone,' 
said  Mervyn  LeRoy,  discussing  hei 
and  perhaps  with  the  elopement  fresh 
in  his  mind.  Mervyn  always  calls 
Lana  "The  {Continued  on  page  76) 
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JLana  '~J-iixnet:  Appearing  ir 
M-G-M's  "Somewhere  I'l 
Find  You"   paf«  *' 

jcliii  C  /iiT'fielA:  Appearing  in 
W  a  r  n  e  r  s'  "Air 
Force"       . .  pagt  SO 

C/cczifC  <Saitileti:  Appearing  in 
M-S-M's  "Her  Cardboarc 
Lover"  and  Loew-Lewin's 
"The  Moon  and  Six- 
pence" /'"f" 

,  lliiixccn  ^  j^Lira:  Appear- 
ing in  20+h  Century-Fox's 
"Block  Swan"  pn.v  4' 

,~J_^^uiiiii  I'^ccd:  Appearing  i- 
M-G-M's  "Apache 
Trail" 

CjcTtt/jiiu    —'^i/jtjcTuLl:  Ap 

pearing  in  Warners 
"Watch  On  The 
Rhine  '  P"!>f  i  ' 

^  I luxij  ^  I Lirliii:  Appearing  in 
Poromount's  "Happy-Gc- 
Lucky"  /'<».'/'' 

cr-\(<<     J-nyiiic:  Appearing 

Warners'  '"The  Hard 
Way" 
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Exciting  readingl  The  columnist  who  has  caused 
Hollywood  feelings  to  run  higher  than  the  income 
tax  takes  the  stand  here  in  his  own  defense 


f''="er  didn't  'Wend* 


To  BEGIN  with,  the  title  of 
article  is  not  my  own,  so  let's 
one  thing  straight: 
Hollywood  does  not  hate  me.  Pi 
of  Hollywood  hates  me.  Whether 
part  is  big  or  small,  I  cannot  say 
But  I  have  my  friends  in  this  to\ 
as  I  have  my  enemies.    I  am  pro 
to  say  that  the  friends  are  jvist 
loyal  as  the  enemies  are  loud. 

Any  man  who  speaks  his  own  mi 
in  Hollywood  will  have  enemies, 
go  that  statement  one  better: 
man  who  is  successful  in  Hollywc 
will  have  enemies.  This  is  the  gre 
est  place  in  the  world  for  giving 
fellow  a  helping  hand  when  he  is 
the  way  up^ — then  giving  him  a  b« 
when  he  is  on  top  or  on  the  way  dov 
I  happen  to  be  a  man  who  spes 
his  own  mind.  My  daily  column 
paid  for  and  printed  by  a  string 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast 
cause  I  give  my  readers  an  hen 
opinion.  I  may  be  wrong  now 
then.  I  may  even  be  wrong  often, 
is  any  columnist  trying  to  write 
morrow's  news  today.  My  opinio 
may  not  always  be  popular.  But 
thing  my  readers  have  learned  is  tl 
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don't  pull  punches.  I  can't  be 
ixxght  off  and  I  write  news  and  com- 
ents  as  I  see  them.  I  don't  care 
lat  Hollywood  thinks. 
There  is  a  combine  in  this  big  little 
llage  that  is  actually  a  body  of  cen- 
rs.  They  meet  regularly  to  discuss 
3tion-picture  policies  and  to  decide 
■w  they  may  tighten  their  grip  on 
lat  is  written  and  said  about  films 
d  film  people. 

I  do  not  criticize  them  for  this.  They 
e  doing  the  job  they  are  paid  to  do. 
it  so  am  I  and,  as  long  as  I  am  on 
is  job,  I'll  do  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ility. 

These  men  are  actually  news  "sup- 
essors."  For  example,  I  recently 
d  a  clean  scoop  on  the  fact  that 
ark  Gable  was  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
»ton  to  join  the  armed  forces.  But 
len  I  tried  to  verify  my  yarn,  it  was 
iphatically  denied.  Had  I  not  been 
sitive  of  my  information,  I  might 
ve  accepted  the  denial  on  its  face 
lue — and  thereby  lost  a  big  news 

iK>p.  Three  days  after  I  broadcast 
3  Gable  story,  Washington  reporters 

:md  him  in  Washington,  where  I  had 
d  he  was,  and  the  yarn  broke  big 

i  over  the  country. 
'   often   hurt   feelings   because  I 


BY 
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(Right)  As  he  was 
sworn  in  at  the  Sen- 
ate Investigation 


speak  and  write  frankly.  Most  of 
Hollywood — that  part  of  Hollywood 
which  hates  me — K:an't  stand  criticism. 
I  know,  because  more  than  once 
various  Mr.  Big  Shouts  of  the  film 
industry  whom  I  have  criticized  have 
tried  to  influence  newspapers  to  can- 
cel my  daily  column.  On  many  oc- 
casions, representatives  of  certain 
motion-picture  companies  have 
threatened  to  withdraw  advertising 
unless  my  column  was  thrown  out  or 
my  blunt  opinions  blue-penciled  by 
editors. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
press  that  in  almost  all  instances,  edi- 
tors have  told  these  representatives 
oflF. 

I  suspect — although  I  have  no  actual 
proof — that  some  of  the  top  gentlemen 
of  the  big  companies  must  be  included 
in  the  group  who  hate  Fidler.  I  do 
not  think  this  includes  Louis  B.  Mayer 
whom  I  regard  as  the  most  brilliant 
executive  in  Hollywood  and  about 
whom  I  have  rarely  voiced  even  slight 
criticism.  After  all,  a  man  who  has 
lifted  M-G-M's  production  to  its 
present  high  level  and  who  has  as- 
sembled more  talent — on  and  off- 
screen talent — than  any  two  other 
studios  combined,  rates  praise,  not 
criticism. 

But  some  other  boys  at  that  (com- 


Tune  in  on  Jimmie  Fidler's  Holly- 
wood news  broadcast — coast  to  coast 
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pany  may  not  care  so  much  for  me. 

One  gentleman  in  another  com- 
pany I  suspect  may  be  among  the 
"we  don't  love  Fidler"  group  is  Darryl 
Zanuck.  Mind  you,  I  say  "suspect." 
He  has  never  been  other  than  cour- 
teous and  we  always  speak  in  public. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Darryl  does 
have  a  respect  for  my  frankness,  just 
as  I  have  a  respect  for  his  ability. 

Why  can't  Hollywood  take  criti- 
cism? Here  is  my  guess:  Success 
in  motion  pictures  comes  suddenly 
and  it  comes  big.  In  no  other  business 
or  profession  in  the  world  can  un- 
trained people  win  such  fabulous 
fame  and  fortune  almost  overnight. 

But  Hollywood  pays  off  in  more 
than  fame  and  fortune! 

Hollywood  pays  off  in  adoration  and 
adulation.  Stars  get  subservient  at- 
tention that  successful  persons  in  no 
other  profession  get.  Make-up  ex- 
perts, wardrobe  workers,  fashion 
designers,  press  agents,  assistant  di- 
rectors and  (Continued  on  page  70) 


IN  a  recent  Issue,  Phofoplay-Movie  Mir- 
ror published  a  vifr'iolic  article  enfitleii 
"George  Sanders  Puts  Women  In  Tbeii 
Place."     In  that  interview,  Mr.  Sanders 
pulled  no  punches  in  voicing  his  opinion  ot 
women.    He  said,  among  other  things 

"I  believe  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for 
woman  if  she  ever  becomes  our  equal  . 
No  woman  has  ever  touched  the  best  man 
Personally,  I  doubt  that  one  ever  will  . 
I  like  women  who  flatter  me  .  .  .  I  like 
women  to  be  coy,  flirtatious,  timid  .  . 
emphatically  believe  that  woman's  place  is 
in  the  home — and  nowhere  else." 

From  the  day  we  went  on  sale,  our  mail 
bags  began  to  groan  with  protests  demand- 
ing vindication  of  the  feminine  sex  after  the 
brash  comments  of  Mr.  Sanders. 

So  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  sent  a  re- 
porter to  the  woman  in  Hollywood  most 
eminently  fitted  to  shoulder  arms  for  her 
fellow  sisters. 

Rosalind  Russell,  champion  of  careers 
and  career  girls,  read  the  disturbing  docu- 
ment with  a  glint  in  her  eye  and  an  amused 
twist  of  her  mouth  as  she  relaxed  on  the  set 
of  her  current  picture,  "My  Sister  Eileen.' 

"I  won't  argue  with  Mr.  Sanders,"  she 
told  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror.  "But  there 
certainly  is  another  side  to  this  question. 

The  other  side  is  presented  herewith 
While  hoping  to  remain  impartial,  the  edi- 
tors could  not  help  feeling  a  sense  of  ela- 
tion upon  reading  Rosalind's  brilliant 
presentation  of  her  case. 
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Calling  all  women!    To  sit  here 

and  grin  while  Roz  Russell  rolls  up  her 


lacy  sleeves  and  takes  up  the  issue  raised  by 
George  Sanders  when,  in  Photoplay- 


Movie  Mirror,  he  raked  women  over  the  coals! 


Bv  nu  mm 


ROSALIND  laughed  outright. 
"The  argument  that  women 
should  stick  to  the  boudoir, 
kitchen  and  parlor  might  be  okay  if 
they  never  had  to  earn  a  livelihood 
but  could  sit  by  candlelight  at  night 
and  in  beauty  parlors  by  day. 

"Some  men  say  that  they  want  help- 
less, fragile  women,  who  are  coy  and 
flirtatious.  I  wonder  if  men  ever  stop 
to  think  that  when  women  seem  help- 
less, feminine  and  fragile,  most  of  the 
time  they  are  putting  on  an  act?" 

Rosalind  paused  for  a  moment  to 
marshal  her  thoughts. 

"There  are  two  types  of  fragile, 
helpless  women  and  a  man  who  insists 
on  this  kind  of  wife  or  sweetheart 
has  his  choice.  He  can  pick  the  gal 
who's  just  stupid  and  bovine — and 
what  a  chump  he  is  if  he  does!  I  can't 
imagine  her  being  a  joy  to  live  with. 
Intelligent  women  are  aware  of  their 
faults,  willing  to  admit  and  correct 
them.  But  Miss  Helpless  would  burst 
into  tears  if  anyone  even  hinted  to 
her  that  her  souffle  was  just  a  trifle 
underdone  or  that  her  husband's  boss 
didn't  like  it  when  she  made  eyes  at 
him. 

"Or  else  the  lad  who  says  he  must 
have  a  helpless  wife  gets  another  kind 
of  woman,  one  who  is  fragile  and  help- 
less on  the  surface  but  underneath  is 
sohd  flint.  Actually  she  is  cunning, 
shrewd  and  conniving,  or  else  how 
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would  she  have  been  able  to  figure 
out  the  helpless  act  and  then  go  ahead 
and  put  it  over  day  after  day? 

"The  man  who  insists  on  either  type 
as  a  mate  is  the  male  with  terrific 
ego  who  wants  to  be  Number  One  in 
the  house.  He  wants  to  be  flattered. 
Little  does  he  know  it  is  actually 
more  flattering  to  be  picked  by  a 
woman  with  brains. 

"I  know  of  a  man  married  to  a  wom- 
an who  is  both  beautiful  and  briUiant. 
Wherever  she  goes,  a  flood  of  men  fol- 
low her.  Someone  asked  the  husband 
one  day  if  he  didn't  get  terribly  an- 
noyed when  these  men — many  of  them 
former  beaux  of  his  wife — flocked 
around  her. 

"He  grinned.  'No,  I  certainly  don't 
get  annoyed.  You  see,  I  got  her.  They 
didn't.' 

"A  man  who  wants  to  marry  a 
fragile  miss  is  a  man  who  is  funda- 
mentally afraid  of  himself.  It  is  the 
intelligent,  knowing,  shrewd  men  who 
can  put  up  with  a  woman  equally 
clever.  I've  seen  clever  men  who've 
argued  with  brilliant  women  and 
when  the  brilliant  women  showed 
them  up  and  were  right  in  an  argu- 
ment, they  beamed.  'Isn't  she  wonder- 
ful?' they'd  ask,  meaning  it.  But  a 
man  has  to  be  big  to  react  that  way. 

"If  he  is  big,  he  won't  object  to  the 
fact  that  the  woman  he  loves  wants 
a  career  in  addition  to  her  home.  I 
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think  women  are  clever  enough  to 
have  a  place  in  the  home  and  outside 
it  as  well.  They  are  the  only  species 
on  earth  who  can  do  it.  A  man  can't 
do  all  three,  run  a  home,  keep  a  job 
and  keep  a  woman.  Why,  the  average 
man  will  agonize  over  it  if  he  has  to 
go  to  a  lodge  meeting  at  night  after 
a  hard  day's  work.  Spend  his  time 
running  a  household  and  running  a 
job,  too?  No  man  would  attempt  it. 
But  women  do  and  make  a  success 
of  it." 

Miss  Russell  is  the  perfect  example 
of  the  type  of  women  she  champions. 
One  of  Hollywood's  most  attractive 
actresses,  she  is  completely  feminine 
and  charming.  But  coupled  with  this 
is  the  ability  to  run  a  home — two 
homes,  now  that  her  husband  is  in  the 
service  and  she  keeps  a  home  going 
for  him  at  Laguna  besides  their  Bev- 
erly Hills  one.  In  addition,  she  man- 
ages a  spectacularly  successful  career, 
devotes  a  great  many  hours  to  USO 
tours,  bond-selling  and  local  war  ef- 
forts and  has  for  some  time  been  the 
backbone  of  Hollywood's  relief  for 
China. 

"Some  men  say,"  continued  Rosa- 
lind, "that  American  women  are 
spoiled.  And  they  imply  that  they're 
sorry,  but  they  suspect  that  they  them- 
selves have  spoiled  American  women. 

"Spoiled?  If  that  is  so,  why  does 
every     (Continued    on    page  78) 
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If  you  have  ever  said,  "I  don't  know 
what  to  do.    I  can't  control  nny  temper,"  then 
you're  the  one  to  study  Joan  Bennett's  simple  and  sane  cure 


TEMPERS  are  indigenous  to  our 
family.  Ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber I've  had  moments  in  which  I 
was  far  too  intent  upon  my  anger 
to  stop  and  think  about  the  shame  I 
would  know  when  my  temper  had 
passed. 

Injustice  and  stupidity — or  what  I 
feel  to  be  these  things — have  a  way 
of  arousing  my  greatest  wrath.  Car- 
men, my  hairdresser  at  the  studio, 
used  to  edge  closer  to  me  immediately 
anything  stupid  or  unjust  threatened, 
cautioning,  "Now,  Miss  Bennett  .  .  ." 
Fruitlessly,  too  often. 

About  a  year  ago,  following  our  in- 
troduction, a  director  with  whom  I  was 
about  to  make  a  picture  armounced 
"I'm  a  little  afraid  of  you  actually!" 

"Afraid?  Of  me?"  I  asked.  "Why?" 

"I  understand,"  he  explained,  "that 
you're  a  sweet,  charming,  intelligent 
girl;  but  that  you  can  turn  like  a 
tigress.  A  friend  of  mine  insists  you 
threw  a  chair  at  him!" 

That  told  me  who  had  warned  him 
about  me,  of  course.  The  chair-throw- 
ing episode,  properly  enough,  had 
darkened  my  world  for  weeks.  A  few 
•days  before  it  happened  I  had  taken 
time  off  to  attend  a  funeral.  I  was 
feeling  very  virtuous  (always  danger- 
ous!) because,  although  I'd  been  away 
only  two  hours  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral  I  had,  since,  worked  four  hours 
after  six  o'clock,  when  my  contract 
specifies  I  stop  work  at  that  hour.  It 
was  shortly  before  five  when  the  di- 
rector at  whom  I  threw  the  chair  ap- 
proached me  and  said:  "I'll  have  to 
ask  you  to  work  tonight,  Miss  Ben- 
nett." 

"I  can't,  possibly;  I'm  giving  a  din- 
ner party,"  I  protested. 

"Sorry,"  he  said,  turning  away,  "but 
I  must  insist  you  remain.  Remember, 
you've  still  the  time  you  were  away 


for  that  funeral  to  make  up!" 

Carmen  was  quick  to  reach  my  side, 
imploring,  "Now,  Miss  Bennett  .  .  ." 
But  I  never  heard  her.  And  a  few  sec- 
onds later  that  chair  skidded  across 
the  floor. 

It  would  make  what  writers  call 
"good  copy"  if  I  could  say  it  was  the 
remorseful  hangover  occasioned  by 
this  incident  that  cured  me  of  my 
temper.  But  it  wouldn't  be  true.  The 
cure  came  about  very  differently. 

A  year  ago  last  spring  my  doctor 
gave  me  adrenalin  to  counteract  a 
bad  reaction  I  was  having  to  injections 
I  had  taken.  The  adrenalin  set  my 
pulse  thumping  against  my  wrist.  It 
made  my  heart  bang  violently.  It 
made  my  face  purplish  and  swollen. 

I  was  badly  frightened.  It  didn't 
seem  possible  my  heart  or  my  blood 
stream  could  long  endure  the  terrific 
assault  being  made  upon  them. 

I  turned  to  my  doctor,  ready  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  rank  carelessness. 

Blissfully  unaware  of  my  fright  and 
my  fury,  he  said  smilingly,  "What  is 
happening  to  you  right  now  is  pretty 
much  what  would  happen  to  you  if 
you  were  intensely  angry.  The  emo- 
tion of  anger  causes  our  glands  to  re- 
lease an  excessive  amount  of  adren- 
alin, accelerating  our  heart  action, 
increasing  our  blood  pressure  and 
causing  us  to  get  very  red  in  the  face." 

Only  one  thing  horrified  me  more 
than  the  harm  I  had  risked  doing 
myself  in  the  past — the  harm  I  might 
stiU  do  myself  in  the  future!  Not 
all  the  humiliation  I  had  suffered 
had  ever  so  definitely  determined 
me  to  curb  my  temper  someway, 
somehow. 

"Is  it  possible  to  overcome  a  bad 
temper?"  I  asked  the  doctor.  "Or  is 
there  some  way  of  keeping  a  violent 
temper  within  reasonable  bounds?" 


BY  m\  muu 

As  told  to  Roberta  Ormiston 

He  was  casually  discouraging.  "I 
know  of  nothing  to  stop  anger  rising 
in  those  given  to  violent  reactions," 
he  said,  "except  the  letdown  that 
sometimes  comes  with  age.  As  for 
keeping  anger  within  bounds — well, 
the  very  words  and  actions  which 
arouse  it  also  stimulate  it,  usually; 
and  there's  no  magic  that  will  remove 
such  irritants,  I'm  afraid." 

"Maybe  not,"  I  thought.  "But  in 
the  future  I'm  going  to  remove  myself 
from  such  irritants!" 

IT  began  as  simply  and  vaguely  as 
that.  Not  being  naturally  slow  to 
wrath  I  didn't  have  to  wait  long  to 
put  my  plan  to  the  test.  The  next  time 
I  felt  anger  surge  I  got  up  and  quickly 
walked  away.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, while  I  put  the  actions  and  words 
which  threatened  my  composure  out 
of  sight  and  hearing  I  didn't  put  them 
out  of  mind.  I  dwelt  upon  them.  Con- 
sequently my  anger  grew.  It  wasn't 
long  before,  heart  pounding,  pulse 
thumping  and  very  red  of  face,  I  re- 
turned to  the  fray. 

I  learned  by  that  mistake.  The  next 
time  I  had  occasion  to  remove  myself 
from  actions  and  words  with  the 
power  to  infuriate  me  I  erased  them 
from  my  mind  too.  Then  and  ever 
since  then,  as  I  get  up  and  walk  away, 
I  concentrate  madly  on  comparatively 
soothing  things  .  .  .  upon  the  dresses 
Melinda  and  Diana  require  for  "best, " 
upon  that  wonderful  mystery  story  I 
mean  to  write  one  day. 

At  first  it  wasn't  easy  to  get  up  and 
quit  what  would  have  been  scenes  of 
combat  had  I  remained;  then  to  take 
my  mind  from  those  scenes  too.  But 
now — more  than  a  year  later — it's 
something  I  usually  do  almost  auto- 
matically, without  much  effort  at  all. 
The  End 
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Obedience  is,  oftentimes, 


way  out  for  a  woman.  But,  for  Katie, 
it  almost  cost  her  the  man  she  loved 

Fiction  version  by 
LEE  PENNINGTON 


A  Warner  Brothers  picture.     Produced   by  Jerry 
Wold.      Directed    by    Vincent    Sherman.  Screen 
play  by  Irwin  Shaw  and   Daniel  Fuchs.  Original 
story  by  Jerry  Wald. 


RE  you  all  right,  Katie?" 

Katie  turned  away  from 
the  clouds  swirling  against 
the  plane  window  and  through  the 
heavy  veil  that  swung  from  her  small 
black  hat  stared  dully  at  the  anxious 
face  of  her  sister.  It  was  a  face 
of  strange  contradictions,  the  granite 
determination  suflFused  with  deep 
affection. 

"Why  don't  you  try  to  read,  dar- 
ling?" Helen  pressed  again.  "That 
would  be  better  for  you  than  just 
sitting  here  thinking." 

Deep  within  her  Katie  felt  a  bitter 
desire  to  cry  out,  "When  your  hus- 
band is  dead,  when  you're  on  your 
way  to  his  funeral  with  a  telegram 
in  your  purse  saying  that  he  has  com- 
mitted suicide,  how  can  you  keep  from 
thinking  about  it?"  But  she  knew  she 
dare  not  let  down  that  first  bar  to 
hysteria.  Ever  since  she  had  re- 
ceived the  dreadful  telegram  she  had 
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hung  onto  a  sort  of  numb  calm  with 
clenched  hands.  If  she  hung  on  long 
enough,  the  threatened  panic  would 
pass.  "Perhaps  you're  right,  Helen," 
she  said  in  a  weary  voice  and  picked 
up  the  magazine  she  held  in  her  lap. 

It  was  the  latest  issue  of  "American 
Stage"  and  on  its  cover  there  was  a 
picture  of  a  slender  girl  wearing  a 
white  dress.  Bronze  hair  framed  an 
oval  face,  dark  brows  arched  over 
browm  eyes  and  the  toes  of  one  danc- 
ing foot  pointed  to  a  line  of  type  that 
said,  "Broadway's  newest  singing  and 
dancing  sensation." 

She  studied  the  smiling  face  as  one 
studies  a  stranger.  Impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  she  and  the  girl  on  the 
cover  were  the  same.  Stardom  was 
so  new.  so  bewildering,  that  she  still 
wasn't  used  to  it.  Sometimes  she 
thought  she  must  be  dreaming  and 
that  instead  of  being  a  real  star  and 
the  discovery  of  the  season's  most 


brilliant  musical  comedy,  she  would 
wake  up  and  find  that  she  was  still 
little  sister  Katie,  living  with  Helen 
and  Helen's  husband  in  a  drab  smoke- 
grimed  house  in  an  ugly  mill  town 
and  longing  for  a  white  organdie  dress 
to  wear  at  her  high-School  gradua- 
tion. 

Just  a  white  dress.  But  it  had 
changed  the  course  of  their  lives,  hers 
and  Helen's.  Hungrily  they  had  stared 
at  it  through  the  store  window.  Katie 
had  wanted  that  dress  more  than  any- 
thing in  the  world  and  Helen,  her  in- 
tense green  eyes  alight  with  almost 
fanatic  devotion,  had  said,  "Katie,  you 
shall  have  it.  I'll  make  Sam  give  me 
the  money,  somehow,  whether  we  can 
afford  it  or  not." 

But  Sam  had  balked.  Katie  didn't 
get  the  dress,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  she  began  to  sense  that  not  get- 
ting it  had  changed  her  entire  life. 
For  if  she  hadn't  been  bitter  about 
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white  house  with 
a  lawn  and  o 
garden,"  Paul 
said.  "That  is, 
if  you're  really 
sure  that's  v^hot 
you  want,  Katie." 


wearing  a  made-over  rayon  print  she 
wouldn't  have  gone  straight  from  the 
graduation  exercises  to  a  vaudeville 
show;  wouldn't  have  seen  the  song 
and  dance  team  of  Paul  Collins  and 
Albert  Runkel  and  wouldn't,  a  little 
later,  have  given  an  imitation  of  their 
act  to  amuse  the  customers  in  an 
ice-cream  parlor. 

Then  in  the  middle  of  her  im- 
promptu performance  Albert  and 
Paul  had  come  in.  She  remembered 
how  embarrassed  she  had  been  until 
Albert,  the  big  lusty  one  of  the  two, 
had  walked  over  to  her  and  said, 
"That's  wonderful.  I've  seen  dozens 
of  girls  in  big-time  vaudeville  who 
aren't  half  as  talented  as  you  are — 
or  half  as  pretty,  either." 

At  first,  she  hadn't  beUeved  the  hon- 
est admiration  in  his  voice;  couldn't 
believe  that  a  real  actor  was  compli- 
menting her  untrained  singing  and 
dancing.  But  what  was  even  more 
incredible  was  that  he  had  taken  her 
home  and  had  drawn  her  awkwardly 
into  his  arms,  saying,  "I've  never  met 


THE  CAST 

Helen  Chernen  Ida  Lupine 

Kafherine   Joan  Leslie 

Paul  Collins  Dennis  Morgan 

Albert  Runkel  Jack  Carson 

Laura  Bithorn   Leona  Maricle 

John  Sbagrue  Paul  Cavanagh 

anyone  like  you,  Katie."  She  had 
known  then  that  he  was  in  love  with 
her,  had  understood  the  question  he 
was  too  shy  to  ask  and  she  had  an- 
swered it  by  lifting  her  lips  to  his. 

Helen  had  been  furious  until  Al- 
bert, with  the  simple  sincerity  of  the 
farm  boy  he  was  at  heart,  had  said  to 
her,  "But  I  want  to  mari-y  Katie." 

A  light  had  come  into  Helen's  eye. 
"This  is  your  chance  to  get  away, 
baby,"  she'd  said  to  Katie.  "Maybe 
it's  mine,  too,"  she'd  added. 


Their  names  were  known  now  in 
the  theatrical  world  —  Helen 
Chernen,  the  woman  producer, 
and   her  star-sister  Katherine 

Two  days  later,  the  new  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Runkel  boarded  the  train 
with  Paul  and  Helen.  Paul  hadn't 
seemed  very  keen  about  the  whole 
business — especially  about  Helen. 
With  his  athletic  build  cind  gay,  if 
cynical  smile,  he  was  handsomer  than 
Albert  and  far  more  quick-witted. 
Vaguely  Katie  was  aware  that  barbed 
remarks  were  flowing  between  him 
and  Helen,  but  it  wasn't  until  after 
she  had  managed  to  wangle  Katie 
into  the  act  that  his  antagonism  flared 
openly  and  he'd  left  them.  Katie 
couldn't  explain  to  herself  the  curious 
feeling  of  disappointment  his  depar- 
ture gave  her. 

THE  girl  in  the  hat  with  the  black 
veil  slowly  lowered  the  magazine 
in  her  lap  as  the  plane  sped  westward. 
The  eyes  of  her  mind  were  turning 
back  to  those  days  when  she  and 
Albert  hadn't  done  so  well.  The 
theaters  had  grown  cheaper,  the 
hotels  dirtier.  Through  it  all  there 
was  Albert's  doglike  devotion  to 
break  the  falls. 

Then  Helen  had  pulled  her  wonder- 
ful stunt  of  landing  them  in  the  Casa- 
nova Club — for  a  single  night,  as  it 
developed.  But  that  was  long  enough 
for  John  Shagrue,  the  big  Broadway 
producer,  to  see  them.  Certainly  it 
wasn't  Helen's  fault  if  Shagrue  picked 
Katie  for  the  chorus  of  his  new 
musical  and  had  no  place  for  Albert. 
Too  bad,  but  as  Helen  pointed  out 
he  wouldn't  want  to  stand  in  Katie's 
way.  (Continued  on  page  83) 
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Being  a  few  private  remarks 

I  on  Lloyd  Nolan,  the  guy  with 

J 

the  eyes  a  woman  would  trust 
even  behind  a  burglar's  mask! 

BY 

mm  m\m 

IMPROBABLE  as  it  may  seem,  if 
not  dowm-ight  impossible,  there  is 
such  a  thing,  in  motion  pictures, 
as  having  too  much  of  that  ephemeral 
quahty  known  as  sex  appeal. 

It's  an  admitted  fact  that  a  plethora 
of  charm  is  a  marketable  quaUty  in 
the  Robert  Taylors,  the  Tyrone  Pow- 
ers and  the  Vic  Matures  of  the  shadow 
business.  But  in  the  case  of  a  man's 
making  his  Hving  being  a  lug,  it  can 
be  positively  harmfiil. 

TTiere's  the  case  of  Lloyd  Nolan. 
His  job  is  being  very  tough.  He's  so 
tough  that  normal  human  beings  scan 
one  of  his  movies  and  then  go  home 
and  sleep  with  the  windows  locked 
and  the  covers  pulled  up  over  their 
toupees. 

Nevertheless,  he  has  become  the 
subject  of  interminable  mash  notes 
from  social-minded  women  who  be- 
lieve he  ought  to  be  saved.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  he  has  a  soothing 
voice  and  a  pair  of  eyes  that  the 
average  female  would  trust  behind  a 
burglar's  mask  and  that  no  man  thus 
equipped  should  be  portrayed  as  bad. 

This  extraordinary  regard  for  the 
smoothest  of  the  cinema  gangsters 
first  became  apparent  when  Lloyd 
made  "Gangs  Of  Chicago."  In  this 
olio  Nolan,  a  brilUant  young  law  stu- 
dent, had  become  the  mouthpiece  for 
a  Capone-like  gang  and  had  come  into 
great  wealth  and  power  thereby. 
Eventually  he  perished  in  an  ignoble 
manner,  viz.,  attempting  to  hide  be- 
hind the  coattails  of  an  upstanding 
pal  with  a  conscience.  Even  as  he 
squirmed  in  his  property  department 
gore,  women  were  inditing  letters  to 
his  studio   (Continued  on  page  95) 
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*\  "I  think  there's  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  and  I  think  i 

wonfian's  fault!  Even  when  a  girl  hos  much  more  money  thar 
I  don't  approve  of  it.  If  she  can't  have  a  good  time  going 
places  he  can  afford,  she  had  better  look  about  for  someone 
he  isn't  the  boy  for  her!" 


Jfiyi  }Q.olratt  Stack: 


"Absolutely  not — unless  a  fellow  loses  his  wallet  or  forgets  it  or 
there  is  some  similar  catastrophe.  In  which  case,  the  girl  probably 
would  have  to  pay  her  way  and  his,  too.  Only  until  he  could 
reimburse  her,  however.  I  can't  see  this  man-and-goi  'Dutch  treat' 
business — never  could — never  wili." 


Every  young  lady,  on  due  contemplation, 

Will  find  this  smart  treatise  a  great  reveic 

_$tfyi  -^nn  Sotketn: 

"I  don't  think  a  girl  ever  should  pay  if  there's  any  semblance  of  o 
romantic  attachment.  If  it's  purely  business  or  platonic,  it  can  be  o 
Dutch  treat.  If  a  man  can't  take  a  girl  out  and  pay  the  check,  he 
shouldn't  make  a  date." 


SatfA  7ted  MacMuttaij ^ 


"One  thousand  times,  no.'  The  girl  who  makes  the  man  in 
feel  like  a  big  shot  and  a  protector — that  girl  has  something! 
it  shouldn't  make  any  difference  who  pays  the  bills — but  it  c 
the  man,  anyway!" 
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It  ruins  a  relationship  between  a  man  and  a  girl  If  the  girl  pays 
own  way.  I  doubt  any  girl  really  likes  any  such  state  of  affairs. 
\  it's  a  cinch  no  boy  does.  We  men  haven't  adjusted  to  women's 
?pendence  as  well  as  women  have.  I  guess  we're  afraid  we'll  lose 
ure  by  it." 


"When  both  the  boy  and  girl  have  about  the  same  amount  of 
money  I  think  it's  only  fair  for  a  girl  to  pay  her  own  way,  provided 
the  boy  spends  all  he  has  to  spend  on  her  and  she's  sure  no  two-timing 
goes  on  with  the  money  she  saves  him.  A  girl  has  to  be  careful, 
I  think." 


me  dollar-and-sense  thoughts  from  Hollywood  sages, 

By  Adele  Whitely  Fletcher  to  brighten  these  pages. 

J^atticla  Aiotlion: 

"It  should  be  all  right.  But  it  does  something  to  a  man  when  a  gir 
pays  her  own  way.  He  may  be  horrified  by  the  Idea  at  first,  but 
finally — too  often — he's  likely  to  be  appalled  by  any  other  arrange- 
ment. I  think  it's  dangerous  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  balance 
of  power  that  exists  beween  the  sexes." 


Jetter,  I  think — for  the  man's  soke — that  he  and  a  girl  share  the 
)  doughnut  he  can  pay  for  than  that  she  should  buy  a  second 
I  ghnut.  Providing  entertainment  when  we  take  a  girl  out  Is  one  of 
\  few  th  ings  we  men  have  left." 
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.    W„ut  two  men  ana  two  ma-.ds 

♦rlctW  conr.den«a\  about  ^ 
Getting  s*"<^*"' 


Jack  Carson  lost  all 
the  ladies  in  the 
movies  until  he  got 
a  chance  to  win  Joan 
Leslie  in  "The  Hard 
Way."  And  then  just 
see  what  happened ! 


BIS.  BEWILDERED  AND  LOVABLE: 
There's  something  so  girl-for- 
saken about  Jack  Carson  on  the 
screen  it  kills  f>eople.  Especially  in 
that  picture  "The  Male  Animal,"  with 
Jack  so  bewildered,  so  honest  and  yet 
so  mixed-up.  It's  always  that  way 
with  Carson — except  in  real  hfe. 
There  he  got  his  girl;  he  knows  whom 
he  loves  and  why.  Her  name  is  Kay 
St.  Germaine  and  Jack  thinks  she's 
wonderful.  His  nine-month-old  son, 
Jack  Jr.,  is  also  his  pride  and  joy 
and  no  confusion  about  it. 

Of  course,  on  the  screen  Jack  just 
never  gets  the  girl,  or  seldom  ever. 
In  fact,  he  says  he's  had  a  whole 
career  of  losing  Ginger  Rogers  over 


at  RKO.  Since  Jack  has  moved  to 
Warners  he's  still  lost  all  the  girls  on 
the  screen,  but  the  roles  have  grown 
bigger  and  better,  so  what  does  he 
care?  "We  have  our  own  hair,  our 
own  teeth  and  own  name,  and  get 
nowhere  with  the  women,"  he  jests. 
Of  course,  in  his  new  film,  "The  Hard 
Way,"  he  actually  does  win  Joan  Les- 
lie; but  it's  too  much  for  him  or  some- 
thing, for  he  up  and  kills  himself. 

There's  an  honest,  good  citizenship 
sort  of  something  about  Carson  that'.s 
rather  wonderful.  He  built  his  owi^ 
patio  out  of  brick,  plays  with  his  bab\- 
and  loves  his  home,  when  Warner 
Brothers  let  him  stay  in  it,  which  isn't 
often.  With  a  weekly  radio  program 
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an 


good  in 


to  worry  about  and  not  more  than 
a  day  or  two  off  from  movie-making 
in  two  years,  Carson  is  always  suf- 
fering from  a  slight  case  of  homesick- 
ness. He  doesn't  complain.  "You  can't 
argue  with  success,"  he  says.  We  can 
argue,  however,  with  his  barber-shop 
warbling  in  the  Green  Room  dining 
room  with  Henry  Fonda.  When  those 
two  get  together  it's  both  fearful  and 
wonderful. 

American  as  hotcakes  in  his  speech, 
mannerisms  and  ideas,  it's  amazing 
to  discover  he's  not  a  Yankee  at  all, 
but  a  native  of  Canada.  But  Jack  was 
brought  to  Milwaukee  when  he  was 
very  young,  which  accounts  for  much, 
and    attended    St.    John's  Military 
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Academy  at  Delafield,  Wisconsin,  and 
Carleton  College  in  Minnesota.  He 
played  football  and  even  studied  a  bit 
until  along  came  a  fellow  named  Dave 
Willock  who  said,  "You  know,  I  think 
we'd  make  a  fimny  team.  Let's  go 
into  vaudeviUe." 

So  they  went.  They  teamed  up  in 
an  act  ridiculing  the  good  old  worn- 
out  Nineties  and  later  originated  the 
newsreel  act.  Jack's  family  was 
shocked.  There  hadn't  been  an  actor 
in  the  clan,  ever.  But  Carson  went 
right  on  and,  when  the  team  split, 
Jack  became  a  master  of  ceremonies 
throughout  Midwest  theaters. 

When  Hollywood  took  no  notice  of 
him  whatsoever,  (Cont'd  on  page  79) 


i 


Charles  Boyer  whispered 
soft  words  into  Pat  Pet- 
erson's ear  on  their  date 
premiere.  But  he  didn't 
mean   what   he  said! 


IR 


Moonlight  and  roses  the  first  time? 
Not  on  your  Hollywood  lifel  Rather, 
some  red  faces,  some  faux  pas 
— and  a  lot  of  embarrassing  fun 


BY  GLADYS  HALL 


Si 


A 


FIRST  date,"  Charles  Boyer 
once  said,  "is  nothing  more 
or  less  than — a  door.  Oi>en  it, 
and  it  may  lead  to  a  blank  wall,  to 
transient  adventure,  or — to  the  altar. 
But  its  excitement  is  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  door  which,  you  know,  is  the 
most  exciting  thing  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Boyer's  "door"  was  a  luncheon 
date  foUowing  his  first  meeting  with 
Pat  Paterson  at  the  home  of  a  studio 
executive  the  night  before.  Pat  was  i 
working  at  the  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  Studios,  and  when  Charles  ar- 
rived, was  still  on  the  set.  But  he  was 
directed  to  a  table  in  the  commissar,- 
where,  he  was  told.  Miss  Paterson  al- 
ways lunched.  What  he  was  not  told 
was  that  she  always  lunched  with  the 
cast.  Furthermore,  when  Pat  arrived, 
surrounded  by  movie  men  and  maids, 
she  had  her  script  under  her  arm, 
with  lines  to  be  learned  for  a  scene  di- 
rectly after  luncheon. 

"And  so,"  said  Mr.  Boyer,  "we  spent 
our  first  date  with  me  cuing  her  for 
a  scene,  a  love  scene,  for  which  I 
spoke  the  hnes  her  screen  lover  was  to 
speak.  We  had,  also,  of  course,  an 
audience.  But  I  think,  perhaps,  I  put 
into  those  words  some  of  my  own  in- 
flections and  some  of  my  own  emotion. 
And  I  had  also  the  feeUng  that  though 
she  spoke  back  to  me  the  words  writ- 
ten in  the  script,  she  was  speaking 
those  words  for  herself  and  to  me.  i 
This  must  have  been  so  .  .  ."  said  Mr. 
Boyer,  with  an  expressive  gesture. 

Tyrone  Power  was  ready  and  wiU- 
ing  to  talk  about  the  first  date  with 
his  Annabella.  "Annabella  and  I  met, 
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Dennis  Morgan 
turned  teocher  on 
his  No.  I  ren- 
dezvous with  his 
wife.  He  ended 
up  learning  some- 
tning  himself! 


IS  I  am  sure  everybody  knows,  when 
Me  were  working  together  in  'Suez.' 
Zaxne  the  day  when  I  asked  her  for 
3ur  first  date.  Dinner  with  me,  the 
lext  night,  I  said?  She  agreed.  I  had 
■ny  plans.  Some  quiet,  leisurely  place, 
»oft  music,  excellent  food,  candlelight, 
i  setting  for  what  I  knew,  by  then, 
ivas  the  real  romance  for  me. 

"Came  the  next  day  and  six  o'clock 
on  the  set,  but  instead  of  the  free  eve- 
ning on  which  I  had  counted  for  my 
leisurely,  loverly  dinner,  we  were 
given  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  eat 
oefore  getting  back  to  the  studio  for 
some  night  shots.  Result:  We  ate 
aarbecued  beef  sandwiches,  pie  a  la 
mode  and  coffee  at  a  Beverly  HiUs 
drive-in.  We  wore  our  'Suez'  cos- 
tumes and  make-up.  We  were  so 
Dusy  eating  we  didn't  have  much  time 
o  talk  and  when  we  did,  we  continued 
playing  a  game  we'd  been  playing  on 
the  set,  a  guessing  game  called  Who 
Am  I?  in  which,  by  means  of  such 
questions  as  'Are  you  living  or  dead? 
What  nationahty  are  you?  Are  you 
young  or  old?'  you  arrive  at  the  per- 
son in  mind. 

"Annabella  kept  giving  me  terrific 
lints,  but  the  fact  that  she  said  the 
person  she  was  thinking  of  was  not 
jnly  here  but  all  over  the  world,  was 
cnown  and  respected  in  every  coun- 
ry  in  the  world,  completely  stumped 
Tie.  When  I  gave  up  she  said,  tri- 
imphantly,  I  remember,  'Fine  Ameri- 
;an  you  are  that  you  cannot  recog- 
lize  your  Uncle  Sam!'  I  remember 
liiow  I  thought  of  saying,  'But  love 
makes  all  (Continued  on  page  74) 
i 
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She  had  her  choice — a  brilliant  Hollywood  marriage,  a  chance 
at  a  star  career;  or  a  life  as  an  Ohio  housewife.  Only  after 
you've  read  Julie's  story  can  you  judge  her  right  or  wrong 


The  story  so  far: 

JULIA  BURNS,  of  Gladstone,  Ohio, 
who  amazes  her  home  town  by 
winning  a  nation-wide  radio  con- 
test as  Miss  Avierica,  is  treated  to 
plenty  of  thrills  when  she  claims  her 
award,  a  trip  to  Hollywood  to  play 
in  a  Warner  Brothers  picture.  Her 
devoted  Gladstone  admirer,  sandy - 
haired  Tod  Jenkins,  all  but  proposes 
at  the  last  moment,  then,  instead, 
merely  asks  her  to  send  him  Holly- 
wood ideas  for  a  house  which  he,  as 
a  budding  young  contractor,  is  about 
to  build  upon  a  Gladstone  corner 
where  stands  the  spreading  elm  be- 
neath which  Julia's  happiest  play  days 
were  spent. 

On  the  train  the  newest  Miss 
America  meets  Miss  Scott  Hendricks, 
also  on  her  way  to  Hollywood,  and 
also  hopeful  of  a  screen  career,  al- 
though she  has  but  one  hundred  dol- 
lars with. which  to  work  it  out.  The 
two  girls,  electing  to  unravel  the  mys- 
teries of  Hollywood  together,  there- 
after share  its  skyrocket  surprises  and 
bitter  disillusions.  Their  first  month 
is  spent  in  the  luxurious  apartment 
where  Julia  lives  as  the  studio's  guest 
during  her  enactment  of  the  picture 
role.  Afterward  theii'  address  is  much 
less  pretentious,  and  days  and  weeks 
are  increasingly  disappointing.  August 
finds  them  living  in  one  room  near  a 
hilltop  restaurant  called  The  Chateau, 
where  Scott,  although  occasionally 
called  foi-  extia  work,  has  taken  the 
job  of  waitress. 

Back  in  Gladstone,  Tod's  house  is 
finished,  having  been  built  to  incor- 
porate the  ideas  which  Julie  has  sent 
to  him.  However,  Hollywood  has  pro- 
vided a  new  object  for  her  affections, 
in  the  person  of  a  good-looking  young 
portrait    photographer,    Curt  Mel- 
bourne.   Curt's  attentions  have  be- 
1  come  a  happy  and  important  part  of 
I  her  days.  Indeed,  through  despairing 
months    there   have    been    but  two 
cheerful  departures;  play  days  with 
1  Curt  and  anticipation  of  the  Septem- 
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ber  premiere  of  the  picture  in  which 
she  played  as  Miss  America. 

But  now,  out  of  a  cleai-  sky,  War- 
ners Studio  calls  to  offer  lovely  Julia 
Burns  (her  name  long  since  changed 
to  Julie  Burnette)  the  small  role  of 
a  city  "debby"  on  a  dude  ranch.  The 
part  will  be  hers  providing  she  can 
ride  and  can  take  a  barrier  on  horse- 
back. Although  she  has  never  been 
on  a  horse  in  her  life  she  is  so  eager 
for  the  chance  that  she  assures  them 
she  can  qualify. 

Cool  as  a  cucumbtr,  when  the  great 
day  comes,  she  looks  decidedly  smart 
in  her  riding  togs. 

And  when  the  director's  whistle 
blows,  she  rides  straight  into  the  cam- 
era and  over  the  gate  .  .  .  only  to  be 
left  beside  it,  an  unconscious  little 
heap  upon  the  ground! 

The  story  continues: 

THE  next  two  hours  were  little  more 
than  a  jumbled  impression  of  white 
ambulance  attendants,  white  nurses, 
white  hospital  elevators  and  sickening 
odors.  There  was  a  doctor,  also  in 
while,  whom  they  called  Dr.  Mac. 
Julie  was  vaguely  aware  of  asking 
him  please  not  to  cut  Carmen's  riding 
suit  and  not  to  send  any  alarming 
wires  to  her  family.  As  for  the  rest, 
it  was  all  pretty  hazy  until  she  wak- 
ened from  what  she  guessed  was  a 
very  long  sleep. 

Dr.  Mac  was  still  in  evidence,  al- 
though now  he  wore  a  business  suit 
with  a  bright  blue  flower  in  his 
buttonhole. 

"Good  morning,  young  lady,"  he  re- 
marked cheerfully.  "You're  just  in 
time  for  breakfast.  How  about  some 
ham  and  eggs?" 

Every  inch  of  her  seemed  to  be 
done  up  in  bandages,  splints  or  straps, 
and  throbbing  with  dull  pain  .  .  .  Her 
room  was  running  over  with  flowers. 


"I  don't  want  any  food,"  she  said 
forlornly.  "I  spoiled  the  scene.  I 
didn't  think  a  horse  could  throw  me. 
They'll  never  give  me  another  chance 
in  pictures.  Never." 

"How  about  letting  me  put  in  two 
or  three  cents'  worth?"  offered  Dr. 
Mac.  "I  have  a  message  for  you  from 
the  director.  He  asked  me  to  be  sure 
and  let  you  know  that  the  shot  was 
perfect,  and  that  your  finish  improved 
it  one  hundred  percent.  He  asked  me 
to  remind  you  that  they  hoped  to  get 
it  in  one  take,  and  to  tell  you  that 
they  did.  As  I  understand  it,  even 
the  horse  is  satisfied." 

Half  a  smile  struggled  into  Julie's 
eyes. 

"Is  that  really  true?"  she  asked. 
"You  wouldn't  say  it  just  to  make 
me  feel  bettei',  would  you?" 

Dr.  Mac  assured  her  that  delusion 
was  no  part  of  his  intentions,  that  he 
was  quoting  the  director  practically 
verbatim. 

"Then  I  don't  care  if  I  did  crack 
up,"  she  sighed.  "How  many  bones 
have  I  broken?" 

"Fact  is,"  replied  Dr.  Mac,  "you 
haven't  done  much  damage  at  all. 
Your  right  arm  and  a  few  ribs  are  a 
little  the  worse  for  wear,  but  you'll 
probably  have  the  time  of  your  life 
while  they're  doing  their  knitting. 
You'll  be  as  good  as  new  in  three 
weeks.  You  can  have  anything  you 
want  to  eat,  and  if  you're  interested 
in  company,  I'm  told  that  a  young 
man  with  the  kind  of  good  looks  which 
will  make  every  other  female  patient 
hate  you,  has  appreciably  worn  down 
the  corridor  from  the  front  door  to 
the  reception  room." 

Julie  laughed  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  obliged  to  utter  accom- 
panying little  shrieks  of  pain.  Dr.  Mac 
was  further  explaining  her  bruises 
and  broken  bones  when  a  nurse  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway. 

"May  Miss  Burnette  take  a  tele- 
phone call.  Doctor?"  she  wanted  to 
know.  "Gladstone,  Ohio,  is  on  the 
wire." 
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"How  about  it?"  Dr.  Mac  inquired 
of  his  patient.  "Do  you  Weint  to  talk 
with  Gladstone,  Ohio?" 

"Oh,  yes,  please,"  she  said  quickly, 
"if  you  won't  mind  holding  the  tele- 
phone for  me.  I'm  sure  it's  Mother. 
It  would  be  grand  to  hear  her  voice." 

Dr.  Mac  held  the  telephone.  And 
Julie's  guess  was  right.  It  was  Mother, 
very  anxious,  very  very  much  re- 
lieved to  hear  Julie  report  almost  gaily 
on  her  state  of  health  this  morning. 

"I'm  really  okay,  darling,"  declared 
the  young  lady  in  bandages.  "They 
say  my  tumble  didn't  even  spoil  the 
scene.  Please  don't  worry.  I  .  .  .  I'm 
not  uncomfortable  at  all." 

She  made  the  last  statement  with  a 
wry  look  at  the  doctor,  as  her  mother 
informed  her  that  someone  else  was 
waiting  to  say  "Hello."  The  "someone 
else"  was  Mr.  Tod  Jenkins. 

OH  how  nice  to  hear  you.  Tod," 
Julie  said.  "Where  are  you  and 
Mother  anyway?  ...  In  your  office  in 
the  lumber  yard?  It's  a  wonderful 
surprise.  And  there's  a  heavenly 
basket  of  mignonette  and  pink  roses 
on  the  table  beside  my  bed.  I  can  see 
your  name  on  the  card.  That  was 
sweet  of  you,  Tod  .  .  .  Do  I  remember 
what?  Oh  you  mean  when  your  car 
ran  into  the  ditch  and  we  walked  four 
miles  home?  Yes,  you're  right,"  she 
laughed.  "That  was  a  good  workout 
for  the  way  the  horse  treated  ihe. 
How's  the  new  house,  and  my  elm 
tree?  .  .  .  Yes,  of  course,  I'd  love  to 
come  home  and  see  them,  but  I  think 
I've  really  made  a  start  in  pictures  at 
last.  I'll  write  you  all  about  it.  The 
doctor  is  here  saying  that  I  mustn't 
talk  any  longer.  Please  make  Mother 
believe  I'm  all  right,  Tod.  Tell  her 
that  aU  the  medicine  I  needed  was 
talking  to  you  two.  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Mac  replaced  the  telephone  on 
the  table  beside  her  bed. 

"What  do  you  mean  a  basket  of 
mignonette  and  pink  roses?"  he  re- 
marked. "Your  nurse  has  spent  most 
of  the  morning  opening  flower  boxes 
with  cards  signed  'Tod.'  And  I  spent 
most  of  it,"  he  added,  "explaining  to 
young  Melbourne  why  he  couldn't  see 
you  until  two  o'clock.  Better  make  up 
your  mind  who's  head  man." 

"I  wish  I  could,"  responded  Miss 
Julie  Bumette,  "but  the  more  I 
think  about  it,  the  more  I  don't  know 
the  answer." 

BACK  in  Gladstone,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Newt 
Burns  sat  beside  Tod's  desk  giving 
her  complete  attention  to  Tod's  report 
of  Julie's  end  of  the  conversation. 

"I'm  tremendously  cheered,"  said 
Miss  America's  mother,  wiping  quick 
tears  from  her  eyes.  "I  think  I'll  hurry 
right  along  to  the  store  and  tell  her 
dad.  He  has  his  grip  packed  to  leave 
for  Hollywood  on  a  second's  notice." 


Tod  escorted  her  to  the  street  door, 
then  returned  to  his  small  office  to 
pin  his  eyes  upon  the  telephone  which 
had  brought  Julie's  bright  voice  back 
to  him.  The  goldenrod  fragrjince  of 
late  summer  drifted  in  at  the  open 
window.  The  sound  of  humming  saws 
and  the  slap-slap  of  lumber  came  up 
from  the  shop  where  Gladstone  was 
contributing  even  in  its  small  way 
toward  defense  building.  Staring  at 
his  telephone  Tod  knew  now,  more 
than  ever,  that  the  only  girl  for  him 
was  the  one  whose  voice  had  just 
made  his  heart  turn  cartwheels. 

On  first  thought  there  didn't  seem 
much  chance  for  him,  with  Old  Man 
Opportunity  taking  what  appeared  to 
be  a  personal  interest  in  her  career. 
On  the  other  hand  he  found  himself 
suddenly  determined  to  play  first 
fiddle  instead  of  second.  He  didn't  dis- 
count the  possibility  that  Hollywood 


might  have  become  more  vital  to  this 
girl  of  his,  thsm  the  things  she  had 
left  behind;  he  even  allowed  for  the 
possibility  that  Curt  Melbourne,  whom 
her  letters  so  often  mentioned,  might 
be  someone  to  reckon  with.  Never- 
theless he  dedicated  himself  here  and 
now  to  bringing  her  home  again. 

However,  he  knew  Julie  well 
enough  to  know  that  nobody  could 
merely  suggest  to  her  that  she  call  it 
a  day  and  come  home.  He  could  vision 
her  small  independent  chin  accepting 
the  challenge  and  flinging  back  a  de- 
fiant "Never!"  But  as  there  are 
maneuvers  in  war,  so  are  there  ma- 
neuvers in  love.  .  .  . 

For  the  next  fifteen  minutes  he  gave 
the  matter  his  most  serious  thought. 
Then  a  smile  began  to  play  in  his 
eyes  and  he  reached  for  the  telephone 
again.  This  time  he  called  his  Aunt 


Sarah  who  was  seventy-five  yta 
old  and  who  still  made  him  ginge 
bread  men  with  raisins  for  eyes. 

"Hello,  Sweetheart,"  he  said,  whi 
his  precious  old  relative  was  at  tl 
other  end  of  the  line.  "Did  I  lea" 
my  camera  at  your  house?  .  .  .  Oka 
rU  be  right  over.  And  could  you  d 
me  up  an  old  tablecloth.  Toots?  Oi 
that  I  could  tear  to  pieces?  .  .  .  Y 
can?  Attagirl.  .  .  .  No,  I  won't  stj 
for  lunch,  thanks.  I've  got  somethii 
on  my  mind  more  important  than  foo 
In  fact  it  concerns  an  annex 
heaven!" 

SCOTT,  Miss  Henrietta  Moe  a 
Louie  the  chef,  made  it  a  ga 
day  at  The  Chateau  when  Ci 
brought  Julie  home  from  the  hospit; 
She  had  done  a  good  job  of  gettii 
well,  inspired,  for  one  thing,  by  t] 
fact  that  the  premiere  of  the  pictu 
in  which  she  played  Miss  America  w 
now  but  three  weeks  away,  and  wou 
bring  back,  for  at  least  a  night,  tl 
glory  which  had  attended  her  unusui 
if  fleeting,  distinction.  For  the  pn 
miere  she  was  to  wear  the  poi 
d'esprit  in  which  she  had  done  b 
most  important  scene,  and  she  wou 
be  presented  "in  person,"  added 
which  Curt  had  planned  that,  rem 
niscent  of  her  first  scintillating  evi 
ning  in  Hollywood  more  than  half 
year  ago,  they  would  sound  off  \ 
dining  at  Giro's. 

Looking  ahead,  three  weeks  seemi 
a  century  to  wait,  although  Juli« 
arm,  withered  and  white  and  stiD 
a  sling,  needed  all  of  that  time  to  lo< 
fit  again.  But  the  days  passed  all  t< 
swiftly,  as  from  her  chaise  whii 
Louie  moved  into  the  sun  each  da 
Julie  watched  morning's  blue  ha 
change  to  bright  afternoon,  then 
sunset  clouds  of  rose  and  amber  lil 
plumes  designed  to  trim  the  purp 
mountain  peaks. 

Then  three  nights  before  the  gre 
day.  Curt  saw  the  preview  of  "Kii 
Of  Main  Street";  saw  Julie  Burnett 
windblown  and  lovely,  ride  straigl 
into  the  camera  with  a  fall  so  "reali 
tic"  that  it  brought  forth  a  round 
applause  from  the  audience.  H( 
scene  with  Errol  Flynn  was  al 
smoothly,  easily  done.  In  other  won 
the  young  lady  definitely  contribuU 
to  the  production. 

With  funny  little  apprehensirn 
she  hadn't  wanted  to  see  the  prev  e 
herself,  though  she  made  Curt  prcu 
ise  that  he  would  come  immediate 
afterward  and  tell  her  all  about 
Hot  and  cold  shivers  coursing  dcvt 
her  spine,  she  watched  for  the  liph 
of  his  car.  and  when  they  ca  n 
waited  for  him  in  the  open  door. 

"Wipe  the  worry  off  of  your  f;  c 
Missy."  he  said,  hy  way  of  a  greet  a 
"As  an  ingenue  in  jodphurs  yoi'i 
very  okay.  {Continued  on  page  .'1 
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You'll  look  at  any  lody  who  loolcs  like  this: 
Deonna  Durbin,  Universal  star  of  "Forever 
Yours,"  wearing  a  Hunt-Brockner-Hunt  black 
crepe  dinner  dress  thot  sets  the  autumn  eve- 
ning pace.  A  chiffon  yoke,  a  revealing-con- 
cealing bit  of  feminine  witchery,  is  banded 
with  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon,  has  an 
added  accent  of  pleated  black  and  pink 
chifFon,  a  combinotion  that  gets  a  girl  more 
dotes  on  any  dance  floor.  The  evening 
gloves,  elbow-length  and  cut-out,  turn  the 
final  trick,  make  a  sophisticoted  setting  for 
the  bow-knot  dionuMtd  pin  that  matches 
smaller  earrings.  Jewelry  from  Trobert  & 
Hoeffer,  Inc.— Mauboussin.   Beverly  Hills 


Be  a  happy  stay-af-home  of  a 
fall  evening  in  slacks  like 
Miss  Durbin's  Agnes  Barrett 
outfit.  The  suit  is  beige  with 
red  stitching  doing  startling 
things  at  the  yoke  and  a  belt 
that's  intriguingly  brought 
from  the  back,  crossed  in  front, 
buttoned  on  the  sides  with 
transparent  red  glass  buttons. 
News  below  are  the  "Holly- 
wood Scooter"  hand-lasted 
red  and  blue  slack  shoes 


Be  a  gay  young  gadabout, 
come  autumn,  in  a  suit  like 
this:  A  Hunt-Brocltner-Hunt 
black  wool  crepe  with  a  jacket 
that  has  an  all-over  pattern  oi 
smart  soutache  ribbon.  The 
Francois  hat  would  turn  any 
girl's  head— a  white  coque 
bird  perched  on  black  velour. 
Deanna's  jewelry,  from  Tra- 
bert  &  Hoeffer,  Inc. — Mau- 
boussin,  Beverly  Hills,  is  "Re- 
flection" patterned  scroll  dia- 
mond clips  worn  separately 
or  as  a  "single  note"  pin 
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Dotty's  soldier  took  one 
look  at  her  suit  when  she 
got  off  the  train  and  then 
rushed  her  right  back  to  camp 
for  dress  parade.  The  outfit's 
of  smart  autumn  plaid  wool. 
The  trick  new  trouser  pleats  in 
front  and  back  give  a  swing  to 
the  skirt;  the  jacket  has  a  spe- 
cial-cut neckline  and  big  patch 
pockets.  Said  the  soldier:  "I'm 
going  to  see  my  sister  gets  one 
of  those  suits — even  if  I  have 
to  buy  it  for  her  myself!"  He 
won't  have  to  do  that,  because 
sister— and  you,  too — can 
have  it  at  a  budget  price. 

$5.95  ikiti 

$7.95  /acket 

With  brown,  blue 
or  green  predominat- 
ing  in  the  plaid 
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les  you'll  wanf  to  buy  of  prices  you'll  want 
lyl  Each  month,  we  take  a  reader,  dress 
up-to-the-minute  clothes,  pose  her  to  give 
in  advance  chance  at  the  headliners  of  the 
in.  October's  choice  is  Dorothy  Nugent, 
tary  to  the  dean  at  Newark  State  Teach- 
x>llege.  She  trotted  off  to  camp  in  these 
es  to  see  her  staff  sergeant  beau,  came 
e  with  a  lot  of  double-barreled  compli- 
s  from  him  and  his  envious  khaki  brethren 

\fou  can  buy  any  of  these  three  outfits 
it  Saks-34th  St.,  New  York  City.  Just 
<frite,  phone  or  go  there — or,  for  quick, 
iasy  service,  use  the  coupon  on  page  106. 


•    b\ocV.  do^\ 

green,  ^  ^.o^/n 
b\ue   o      yd,  red. 
B\ou-  ^-  l^^  Ke\W 
beige.   "  b\oC>i 
green 


0°*^j«*e  aress-- 

bosq«%^"on>/ 
f,qv.^«'  Mes  W.q\^  \" 
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From  worlds  opart  they  sow 
each  other,  Cary  Grant  and 
Barbara  Hutton,  and  waited 
two  long  years  to  be  united 

BY  SULY  JEFFERSON 


WHEN  Cary  Grant  married 
Barbara  Hutton  under  a 
spreading  oak  tree  at  the 
home  of  his  friend  and  agent,  Frank 
Vincent,  he  had  proved  his  love  for 
her  in  a  hundred  ways.  There  was 
no  obstacle  too  great,  no  problem  too 
difficult  for  Cary  to  face  for  her. 

In  the  two  years  he  had  known 
Barbara,  Cary  had  undergone  many 
changes.  He  had  become  the  most 
generous-minded  star  in  the  business, 
he  had  taken  chances  with  the  career 
he  had  worked  like  a  dog  to  achieve 
to  risk  antagonizing  the  press,  espe- 
cially the  camera  boys,  and  he  had 
given  up  being  an  Englishman  to  be- 
come an  American. 

The  weaving  of  the  web  that  drew 
together  the  second  richest  girl  in  the 
world  and  a  Hollywood  movie  actor, 
born  in  the  dreary  poverty  of  an 
English  manufacturing  town,  began 
several  years  ago  in  London.  The 
pair  met,  exchanged  greetings,  and 
parted  with  no  definite  impressions 
on  either  side.  Cary,  on  the  one 
hand,  had  been  deeply  interested  in 
blonde  Phyllis  Brooks.  Barbara,  on 
the  other,  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
emotional  upheaval,  having  just  di- 
vorced a  husband  for  whose  sake  she 
had  renounced  her  American  citizen- 
ship to  become  a  Dane.  It  was  a  sac- 
rifice Barbara  has  regretted  with  all 
her  heart  and  soul  and  one  she  is 
striving  to  adjust  by  taking  out  citi- 
zenship papers  just  as  any  immigrant 
would  do.  Just,  in  fact,  as  Cai-y 
himself  did. 

It  wasn't  until  the  two  met,  two 
years  later,  at  the  home  of  Dorothy 
di  Frasso,  that  destiny  took  a  hand. 

"You've  met  Barbara,  of  course," 
Countess  di  Frasso  said  to  Cary  just 
before  dinner.    The  dinner  party  was. 


in  fact,  a  farewell  to  Barbara  who 
was  sailing  with  her  son  Lance 
Haugwitz-Reventlow  next  day  for 
Hawaii. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  heartaches  and 
disillusionment  each  had  undergone 
that  pulled  these  two  together.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  something  deeper  and 
less  tangible.  Whatever  the  souce  of 
magnetism,  the  dark-eyed,  dark- 
haired  actor,  who  had  once  per- 
formed on  stilts  at  Coney  Island  for 
a  living,  looked  at  the  fabulous  golden 
girl  who  had  inherited  millions  from 
one  of  the  great  American  institutions 
of  five  and  ten  cent  stores,  and  in- 


stantly, worlds  were  crossed.  They 
had  to  belong  to  each  other. 

Across  the  sea,  6000  miles  away  in 
London,  in  an  underground  vault  lay 
the  first  obstacle.  Millions  of  dollars 
belonging  to  Miss  Hutton.  The 
money  had  been  set  aside  for  the 
charity  nearest  her  heart,  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

That  desire  to  give  the  needed  aid 
never  could  have  been  realized  if 
Barbara  had  married  Cary  Grant 
when  she  first  knew  she  loved  him. 
He  was  still  a  British  subject, 
which  meant  that  Barbara  also,  ac- 
cording to  {Continued  on  page  93) 
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JOAN  CRAWFORD  was  supposed 
to  marry  (1)  Glenn  Ford,  (2) 
Jean  Pierre  Aumont,  (3)  Lt. 
Lloyd  Freeman,  (4)  a  handsome  gen- 
tleman in  Florida,  very  rich,  (5)  a 
handsome  gentleman  in  New  York, 
ditto,  (6)  her  art. 

So  Joan  married  Phil  Terry,  whom 
she  had  known  vaguely  for  six  months 
and  intensely  for  six  weeks,  and  she 
is  in  no  mere  Seventh  Heaven  about 
it.  Seventh  Heavens  are  for  pikers. 
Joan  is  in  an  eighth,  moonlight- 
drenched  heaven,  and  as  for  Phil 
Terry,  he  who  was  the  Parson  of 
Panamint  for  Paramount,  he  is  com- 
pletely out  of  this  world.  To  see  them 
together  is  to  know  it  was  a  most 
wise  and  kind  Providence  that  de- 


cided love  should  never  be  one  of 
those  things  weighed  in  scales  like 
sugar  or  eggs  or  unpolished  rice. 

Because  if  you  could  put  love  in 
scales  and  balance  it  with  neat  metal 
weights,  you  would  say,  "How  can  a 
girl  who  has  been  so  desperately  dis- 
illusioned in  love  as  Joan  by  two 
marriages  fall  this  completely  in  love 
again?"  You  would  ask.  "Why  Phil 
Terry,  rather  than  all  the  other  men 
who  clustered  about  like  moths 
against  the  flame  of  Crawford's  per- 
sonality and  beauty?" 

I  saw  Joan  and  Phil  at  noon  of  the 
day  that  they  had  been  married.  We 
sat  in  the  complete  madhouse  that 
was,  technically,  her  dressing  room  on 
the  set  of  "Reunion."    There  were 


flowers  arriving,  there  were  telegrams 
arriving,  there  was  the  phone  ringing 
constantly,  there  was  Pupchen,  Joan's 
dachshund,  barking,  there  were  top 
movie  executives  crowding  in,  Louis 
B.  Mayer,  Ekldie  Mannix,  Joe  Man- 
kiewicz,  who  is  Joan's  immediate  pro- 
ducer. There  was  Mrs,  Ray  Milland, 
calling  about  a  wedding  reception  on 
Saturday,  there  was  Judy  Garland, 
hopping  over  from  another  stage, 
there  was  a  wedding  cake  being 
whipped  up  in  one  corner  and  ice 
cream  in  the  other.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this,  there  were  Joan  and  Phil, 
hardly  aware  of  any  of  it  because  they 
were  so  intensely  aware  of  Joan  and 
Phil,  wearing  identical  bands  of  wide, 
yellow  gold  on  the  third  fingers  of 
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.  .  .  And  how  Joan  Crawford  has  found  it  with  the  man  she  has  just  nnarried 
is  revealed  in  this  exclusive  interview  with  one  of  Joan's  closest  friends 


"Ruthie,"  only  writer  to  crash 
Joan's  set  on  her  wedding  day, 
beams  at  the  bride  and  groom. 


their  left  hands,  their  faces  beaming 
'  brighter  than  a  dozen  movie  premieres 
'  rolled  into  one. 

Joan  said,  "Oh,  darhng  (meaning, 

for  the  moment,  your  correspondent), 
;I  never  knew  such  relaxed  happiness 
:  before." 

;  Phil  said,  "I'm  thirty-three  and  I 
[never  could  find  the  girl  I  dreamed 
of,  imtil  that  night  I  walked  into 
Joan's  house  six  months  ago  and  saw 
her." 

Because,  you  see,  it  was  love  at 
first  closeup  with  Phil,  even  though 

,.Miss  Crawford  didn't  give  him  much 

pimore  than  a  long  look  that  evening. 
This  is  the  way  it  happened.  Joan 

■had  just  come  back  from  New  York, 

,  where  she  had  been  living  for  six 
months,  to  make  "They  All  Kissed 

,  The  Bride"  and  had  invited  one  of  her 
best  friends,  Harry  Mines,  a  Los  An- 
geles newspaper  man,  for  dinner. 
Harry  asked  Joan  if  he  might  bring 

J  his  actor  friend,  Phil  Terry,  along, 

.and  Joan  agreed. 

I    Joan  was  very  tired  that  evening. 

!|She  had  played  intense  emotional 
I  scenes  all  day  and  had  to  get  up  at 
I  six  the  next  morning  to  do  another 
batch  of  them.  Therefore,  dinner  in 
jher  exquisite  Georgian  dining  room 
I  with  the  candles  flickering  and  little 
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Miss  Chi-istina  sitting  proudly  along- 
side in  her  high-chair  was  very  quiet. 
After  Christina  was  safely  tucked  in 
bed,  the  three-sided  conversation  was 
subdued  and  Mines  and  Terry,  sens- 
ing their  beautiful  hostess's  weariness, 
took  an  early  departure. 

Joan  went  to  work  the  next  morn- 
ing. She  never  gave  the  preceding 
evening  a  second  thought.  The  next 
week  she  finished  up  the  picture  and 
went  back  to  New  York  again. 

She  was  talking  then,  with  com- 
plete sincerity,  of  living  entirely  for 
her  work  and  for  young  Christina.  It 
was  true  that  there  was  a  man  in  New 
York  who  was  desperately  in  love 
with  her.  When  she  had  been  in 
Florida  a  few  months  previously, 
there  was  also  a  man  there  who  was 
desperately  in  love  with  her.  That  is 
the  way  it  is  with  Joan  wherever  she 
goes.  There  are  always  men  desper- 
ately in  love  with  her  and  I  suspect 
there  always  will  be,  even  when  her 


birthdays  number  eighty  and  she  has 
developed  into  the  greatest  character 
actress  the  camera  has  ever  recorded. 
For  what  attracts  aU  types  and  classes 
of  men  to  Joan  in  private  life  is 
exactly  what  attracts  the  public  to 
her  on  screen.  There  is  in  her  this 
amazing  capacity  to  be  always  new. 
always  vital,  always  growing  and  that, 
combined  with  her  beauty,  is  pure 
fascination. 

When  she  had  first  come  back  to 
Hollywood,  leaving  the  gentleman  in 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  in 
Florida,  and  had  gone  to  Columbia  to 
make  "They  All  Kissed  The  Bride," 
Glenn  Ford  of  Columbia  had  taken 
one  look  at  her — and  wham! 

He  is  a  perfectly  grand  chap,  Glenn, 
and  Joan  liked  him  very  much  and 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it,  liking. 
Her  name  was  linked  with  Glenn's  in 
the  columns,  but  she  went  briefly 
back  to  New  York  and  that  subsided. 
She  returned  to  Hollywood  to  prepare 
for  "Reunion."  Then  she  met  Jean 
Pierre  Aumont,  who  is  new  on  the 
Metro  lot,  and  whami    There  went 
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^^^^Turnabout:  Joan  was  one  of 
^       the  first  adnnirers  of  Judy 
Garland  Rose's  ring;  now 
Judy  returns  the  connpliment 

Mr.  Aumont's  heart.  Joan  liked  him, 
too,  and  liking  was  all  there  was  to 
that. 

Then  she  met  Lt.  Lloyd  Freeman 
and  it  was  the  same  old  pattern  and 
then  one  night  six  weeks  before  July 
twenty-first,  Harry  Mines  called  up 
and  asked  if  he  could  please  bring  his 
friend,  Phil  Terry,  around  again,  on 
account  of  Phil  Terry  had  never 
stopped  talking  about  her  since  that 
first  evening. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  second 
date  that  Phil  reminded  Joan  that  he 
had  been  in  her  picture  "Mannequin" 
some  four  years  previously  and  that 
that  was  when  he  had  first  started 
adoring  her.  Joan  didn't  remember 
him  at  all,  understandably,  because 
they  hadn't  met  at  that  time.  Phil 
was  in  scenes  in  which  she  didn't 
appear  and  before  the  film  was  re- 
leased he  was  the  face  on  the  cutting- 
room  floor.  But  he  was  under  con- 
tract to  M-G-M  at  that  time  himself, 
so  he  could  see  her  from  a  distance, 
watch  her  lovely  figure  as  it  disap- 
peared down  the  long  shadowed 
streets  of  the  lot,  hear  her  exciting 
voice  as  she  sang  in  her  dressing 
room.  Joan  didn't  notice  him,  and 
he  never  approached  her  since  she 
was  then  Mrs.  Franchot  Tone. 

THE  party  on  Phil's  second  evening 
at  Joan's  was  a  fivesome,  quite 
typically,  Joan  and  four  men.  One  of 
the  men  was  a  bit  on  the  serious  side 
and  began  expounding  some  long, 
dull  theory.  The  whole  idea  was  so 
stuffy  that  it  began  to  amuse  Joan. 
As  a  good  hostess — and  she  is  one  of 
the  best — she  knew  she  couldn't  laugh, 


but  at  that  moment  she  caught  Phil's 
eye  across  the  room  and  realized  he 
was  collapsing  with  strangled  mirth, 
too. 

"It  began  right  then,"  Joan  ex- 
plained to  me.  "I  still  insist  that  when 
two  people  laugh  at  the  same  things 
they  are  mentally  in  tune.  The  things 
about  which  one  should  be  serious 
are  pretty  well  established  by  custom, 
preaching  and  upbringing,  but  humor 
is  an  individual  thing.  When  I  real- 
ized that  Phil  was  suppressing  his 
giggles,  just  as  I  was  suppressing  mine 
— well,  right  then  I  knew  I  wanted  to 
know  him  better." 

That  desire  of  Joan's  was  very 
okay  by  Phil.  He  called  the  next 
morning,  which  was  the  tenth  of  June, 
and  they  went  out  for  dinner  together 
that  night.  The  day  after  that  there 
were  flowers,  and  the  next  day  an- 
other dinner,  and  next  day  there  were 
more  flowers  and  by  the  following  day 
they  were  reading  Joan's  next  script 
together. 

"I  didn't  want  to  study  and  he 
made  me,"  Joan  said.  "He  sat  across 
the  room  and  said,  'You  must  learn 
these  lines.  Now,  I'll  cue  you  and  you 
go  to  it,'  so  I  did.  A  little  later,  he 
said  he  was  leaving  so  that  I  wouldn't 
be  up  too  late.  Suddenly,  there  was 
that  atmosphere  which  all  women 
crave  and  of  which  I've  had  so  little: 
the  mood  of  being  protected." 

They  went  on  for  two  weeks  like 
that,  and  as  July  approached  they 
knew  they  didn't  want  to  see  anyone 
save  each  other.  They  read  plays  to- 
gether, Phil  playing  the  male  lead, 
Joan  the  woman's.  They  walked  to- 
gether. They  swam  together. 


The  amazing  history  of  Joan  Craw- 
ford has  been  told  many  a  time,  but 
Phil  wanted  to  hear  it  from  the  girl 
herself.  As  for  Joan,  she  learned  that 
Phil  was  that  most  amcizing  of  Cali- 
fornians,  a  native  son,  bom  in  Sacra- 
mento, educated  at  Stanford  and 
brought  up  in  Glendale.  She  learned 
how  he  had  always  wanted  to  be  an 
actor,  but  how  he  chose  to  go  to 
England  rather  than  to  Broadway  to 
get  his  stage  training,  which  accountsi 
for  a  certain  purity  of  accent  in  his 
voice,  a  certain  charming  reserve  in 
his  manner.  He  told  her  about  hi.s 
contracts  with  M-G-M  and  Para- 
mount. They  discovered  that  they 
were  mutually  ambitious  to  act  in 
fine  plays  and  fine  pictures  but  that 
there  was  no  jealousy  between  them 
as  to  which  one  of  them  might  even- 
tually be  the  "more  important." 

AT  the  end  of  the  third  week,  they 
knew  they  were  in  love  but  it 
wasn't  until  Friday,  July  seventeenth, 
that  they  went  up  to  Ventura  Count\' 
and  took  out  their  Ucense  to  wed, 
under  their  real  names  of  Lucille 
Tone  and  Frederick  Kormann. 

"There  has  been  so  much  misinfor- 
mation about  this  whole  thing  that 
I'd  like  you  to  get  it  straight,"  Joan 
told  me.  being  very  serious  for  the 
moment.  "We  were  married  at  my 
lawyer's  ranch  in  'V^entura.  He's  Neil 
McCarthy,  you  know,  and  he  had  his 
friend.  Judge  Flynn,  there  at  midnight 
Monday  to  marry  us.  Judge  Flynn 
didn't  even  know  what  couple  he  was 
uniting  until  he  saw  us.  Somehow, 
though  there  were  only  Neil  and  Mrs. 
McCarthy  and  the  Ventura  County 
Clerk  there  as  witnesses,  the  news 
leaked  out.  The  radio  world  heard 
Judge  Flynn's  name  and  broadcast 
not  that  he  had  performed  the  cere- 
mony, but  that  I  had  married  Errol 
Flynn.  This  morning  some  of  the 
papers  were  almost  as  inaccurate. 
One  paper  said  Phil  was  twenty-eight 
to  my  thirty-seven.  Well,  anybody 
who  wishes  to  do  so  can  go  and  see 
the  license  that  proves  that  Phil  is 
thirty -three  and  I  am  thirty-four." 

"You  know  what."  said  Phil,  inter- 
rupting. "I  told  Joan  I  wanted  her 
to  get  married  in  a  certain  blue  and 
white  striped  Irene  suit  she  had  be- 
cause I  loved  the  hat  she  wore  with 
the  outfit.  Bride-like,  however,  she 
had  to  have  something  new.  So  she 
ordered  another  suit  from  Irene,  in 
beige,  but  she  had  the  hat  I  liked 
copied  exactly,  only  in  beige,  to  wear 
with  it." 

"Tell  about  our  wedding  breakfast,'' 
Joan  said,  laughing. 

"We  were  married  at  five  minutes 
after  midnight,"  Phil  began.  "We  got 
back  home  at  two  A.  M.  You  know 
that  Joan  never  drinks  and  I  don  t 
care  if  I  never  (Continued  on  page  90) 
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HONEY-BLONDE— WITH  A  FRESH-AS-WILD-ROSES  COMPLEXION 


Janets  Precious 

Engagement  Ring  is  dear  and 

sweet  like  herself.  A  Tiffany  set- 
ting of  gold  holds  the  clear,  spar- 
kling diamond  that  once  belonged 
to  her  fiance's  grandmother. 


DAINTY  JANE  DRURY 

of  Leominster,  Massachusetts — engaged  to  Loring 
Harkness,  Jr.,  of  New  York  and  Connecticut.  Loring 
was  preparing  for  a  teaching  career — but,  like  so 
many  boys  now,  hes  working  in  a  defense  plant 
until  the  Army  calls  him. 


dorable,  modern  daughter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished New  England  family,  Jane  plunged 
right  into  war  duties  after  college.  She  works  like 
a  beaver  at  her  Civilian  Defense  job  and  nearly 
dances  her  feet  off  "hostessing"  at  U.S.O. 

Wherever  she  goes,  Jane  has  compliments 
about  her  lovely  complexion.  "I  tell  all  the  girls 
just  to  use  Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  she  says.  "Then 
they'll  see  why  I  say  it's  so  'super'— and  makes 
your  skin  feel  so  soft  and  spandy  clean." 

Copy  Her  Soft-Smooth  Complexion  Care 

First — Jane  smooths  Pond's  Cold  Cream  care- 
fully over  her  face  and  throat — pats  with  gentle 
finger  tips  to  soften  and  release  dirt  and  old 
make-up.  Tissues  off  well.  Next — she  "rinses" 
with  more  Pond's.  Tissues  it  off  again. 

Use  Pond's  Cold  Cream  as  Jane  does — every 
night — for  quick  daytime  clean-ups,  too.  You'll 
see  why  war-busy  society  women  like  Miss 
Fernanda  Wanamaker  and  Mrs.  Allan  A.  Ryan 
use  this  soft-smooth  cream — why  more  women 
and  girls  all  over  America  use  Pond's  than 
any  other  face  cream.  At  your  favorite  beauty 
counter.  Five  popular-priced  sizes  —  the  most 
economical  the  lovely  jars! 


she's  lovely!  she  uses  pond's 


They  love 

to  look  at  Jane! 

Loring  and  Jane  with 
two  Army  friends  on 
leave.  There's  always  a 
"sweet-as-a-pink"  look 
about  Jane's  flower-fresh 
complexion.  She  gives 
Pond's  lots  of  credit  for 
helping  to  keep  her  skin 
so  softly  smooth. 


it's  no  accident  so  many  lovely  ENGAGED  GIRLS  USE  POND  S  1 
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From  the  Cocoanut 
Grove's  goldfish 
bowl  Ruth  Hussey 
drew  the  name  of 
Ensign  Donald  F. 
"Sighted  sub,  sonic 
some"  Mason  to  be 
her   dinner  partner 


Why  Hollywood  Hates  Me 


{Continued  jrom  page  35)  a  myriad  of 
other  male  and  female  employees  bow 
and  scrape  before  the  successful  ones. 

Pretty  soon,  the  stars  and  executives 
begin  to  think  that  such  servile  adula- 
tion is  their  just  due — that  they  actually 
deserve  to  be  yessed  and  eulogized. 
Mind  you,  not  all  successful  people  have 
this  feeling.  Clark  Gable,  for  example, 
never  had  it,  nor  has  Crosby  or  Weiss- 
muller  or  Judy  Garland  or  Jimmy  Cag- 
ney  or  many  others  I  could  but  haven't 
time  to  name.  The  regular  fellows  never 
go  fame-mad,  or,  as  it  has  long  been 
described,  "go  Hollywood." 

At  any  rate,  those  who  do  feel  that 
they  are  tin  gods,  not  subject  to  criticism, 
resent  adverse  comment. 

I  don't  know  why  they  should.  .  1 
adhere  to  the  old  saying,  which  has  been 
credited  to  P.  T.  Barnum,  George  M. 
Cohan  and  a  few  more  show-world 
greats,  that  anything  the  press  chooses 
to  print  is  good  publicity,  so  long  as  the 
name  is  spelled  correctly. 

I  N  this  vein  of  thought,  Marlene  Dietrich 
'  (whom  I  like,  and  I  think  she  likes 
me — now)  once  had  her  press  agent  ask 
me  why  I  criticized  her  in  my  column. 

Now,  here  let  me  explain  that  to  a 
columnist — to  this  columnist,  at  least — 
yesterday  is  dead  and  gone.  When  I 
write  today's  column,  I  don't  attempt  to 
remember  what  I  wrote  yesterday.  I  am 
interested  only  in  making  today's  col- 
umn as  interesting  as  possible.  So,  quite 
often  I  may  write  about  the  same  stars 
or  persons  for  several  days  in  succession. 
The  items  may  be  humorous,  critical, 
in  praise,  or  satiric. 

So  it  happened  that  for  a  brief  period, 
I  had  written  several  pointed  little  darts 
that  got  under  Miss  Dietrich's  skin.  I 
hadn't  intended  to  carry  on  a  barbaric 
campaign  against  Marlene;  it  just  hap- 
pened. 

So  when  her  press  agent  asked  me  to 
have  luncheon  with  the  star,  so  she  could 
straighten  out  whatever  she  might  have 
done  to  make  me  dislike  her,  I  replied: 

"I  will  be  delighted  to  have  luncheon 
with  Marlene;  any  male  would  be  a  sub- 
ject for  mental  investigation  were  he  to 
refuse  such  an  alluring  invitation.  But 
as  for  my  disliking  her,  tell  the  lady  'it 
ain't  so.'     And  tell  her  this: 

"A  star  has  no  need  to  worry  when  a 
columnist  makes  use  of  her  name  day 
after  day,  but  not  always  in  praise.  The 
time  for  a  star  to  begin  to  worry  is 
when  columnists  regard  her  as  no  longer 
important  enough  to  rate  mention,  good 
or  bad." 


That  is  something  Hollywood  doesn't 
seem  to  understand.  I  mean,  that 
criticism  is  very  often  as  good  or 
better  publicity  than  praise.  This  is 
why:  Criticism  starts  controversy. 
Fans  of  the  star  resent  criticism  of 
their  favorites,  and  such  criticism  al- 
ways stirs  up  a  period  of  special  at- 
tention to  that  star.  Well,  special 
attention  in  the  form  of  publicity  or 
fan  worship  is  what  makes  the  movie 
players'  world  go  round. 

Frankly,  I  don't  think  criticism  can 
hurt  any  star.  I  won't  use  names  at 
this  point,  but  I  think  the  general 
public  will  remember  that  one  actress 
kept  a  diary  that  achieved  consider- 
able newspaper  quotings  and  another 
was  involved  in  an  affair  with  a  direc- 
tor at  a  prominent  night  club.  I 
haven't  named  them,  but  the  two 
players  were  certainly  called  by  their 
proper  names  in  newspaper  reports. 
Neither  actress  was  hurt  profession- 
ally by  this  most  undesirable  publicity; 
in  fact,  one  of  them  was  pulled  back 
from  near  oblivion  by  a  renewed  public 
interest. 

This  seems  to  me  a  timely  place  to 
review  what  has  been  termed  "the 
Flynn  (Errol)  incident"  in  my  life. 
Readers  will  remember  that  there  was 
considerable  uproar  some  months  ago 
because  Mr.  Flynn  set  upon  this  re- 
porter in  a  Hollywood  night  club.  Fol- 
lowing that  affair  (which  I  regret  be- 
cause I  don't  like  night-club  brawls) 
newspapers  were  filled  with  greatly 
distorted  accounts  of  the  "fight,"  which 
wasn't  a  fight  at  all. 

These  accounts  included  so-called 
quotes  from  Mr.  Flynn,  in  which  he 
declared  "he  did  it  because  he  didn't 
like  my  testimony  at  the  Washington 
investigation  of  the  film  industry." 
(Here  is  a  fine  place  for  me  to  explain, 
once  and  for  all,  that  I  was  subpoenaed 
to  Washington  as  a  witness.  I  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  One  newspaper 
publisher,  who  was  against  the  group  of 
Senators  conducting  the  investigation, 
said  I  should  have  ignored  the  summons. 

Well,  I  am  too  much  imbued  with  a 
respect  for  law  and  order  to  ignore  a 
subpoena  from  the  United  States  Senate. 
As  a  former  member  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  I  have  a  great  respect  for  duty. 
I  obeyed  the  summons  to  Washington, 
unquestionably,  as  I  would  do  again.) 

To  return  to  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
"Fidler-Flynn  incident."  it  was  claimed 
that  my  wife  had  attacked  Flynn  with 
a  fork,  and  no  few  other  weird  asser- 
tions were  made. 


The  truth  is,  none  of  these  insinuatior-s 
published  was  true.  And  today,  a  - 
though  I  have  never  taken  the  troub  e 
to  deny  or  reply  to  the  printed  state  - 
ments,  I  have  absolute  proof  of  the  r 
falsity  and  of  the  organized  camp2iign 
behind  them.  Some  people  wondered 
why  I  didn't  resort  to  legal  action  'o 
clear  myself. 

Well,  I  didn't  mind.  These  untruth.s 
did  me  or  my  career  no  harm.  That 
was  fortunate,  for  untruths  often  cc 
great  harm,  which  is  where  they  difitr 
from  honest  criticism. 

But  if  I  should  ever  carry  on  a  su.~- 
tained  campaign  designed  to  tear  down 
a  star  or  executive,  I  would  expect  +0 
be  sued. 

Fear  of  legal  action,  let  me  say  here, 
is  not  the  reason  I  have  never  carried 
on  such  a  campaign.  I  have  never  dor.e 
so  because  I  have  no  wish  to  harm  any- 
one. I  do  not  take  out  p>ersonal  peeves 
in  my  column  or  on  my  radio  shov.'. 
Once,  when  I  was  younger,  I  hot-headed- 
ly did  such  things,  but  age  brings  saner 
thinking  and,  unless  a  man  is  inherently 
mean,  he  soon  gets  over  his  desire  to 
use  his  power,  as  a  member  of  the  press, 
to  "get  even." 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger,  let 
me  say  in  my  defense  that  I  have  always 
tried  to  be  helpful  to  the  underdog.  I 
may  coin  sharp  satire  at  the  expense 
of  stars  who  are  on  top  and  can't  be  hurt 
by  it,  but  I  never  do  it  when  a  man 
is  down. 

N  the  contrary,  I  have  gone  to  bat 
^-^  for  veteran  stars  who  were  pushed 
around  too  much  by  the  industry.  For 
years,  I  conducted  a  campaign  in  favor 
of  oldtimers  that  eventually  forced 
studios  and  Central  Casting  Bureau  to 
give  these  veterans,  who  had  grown 
up  in  the  show  business  and  weren't 
equipped  to  work  elsewhere,  jobs,  con- 
tracts and  preferred  calls  on  extra  and 
bit  work. 

Frankly,  I  think  I  risked  my  career  for 
Lew  Ayres,  who  is  one  of  the  most  regu- 
lar fellows  ever  to  come  to  Hollywood. 
When  Lew,  mistakenly  advised,  was 
shipped  off  to  a  Conscientious  Objectors 
Camp,  I  felt  that  an  injustice  was  being 
done.  And  as  I  read  editorials  and 
heard  radio's  barbed  comments  on  his 
case,  I  decided  that  someone  should 
move  in  and  tell  the  truth  about  Lew. 

I  don't  claim  any  nods  of  approval 
for  my  stand,  because  I  am  sure  any 
other  decent  reporter,  knowing  as  much 
about  the  case  as  I,  would  have  done 
the  same.  The  trouble  with  Lew's  crit- 
ics was  that  they  didn't  know  all  the 
facts. 

At  any  rate.  I  learned  through  the 
Selective  Service  Board  how  Ayres 
nright  enlist  in  the  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice— The  Medical  Coi-ps — that  he 
wanted,  and  how  he  niight  have  done  ;t 
in  the  first  place  without  all  the  sour 
publicity. 

I  talked  with  Lew  over  long-distance 
telephone  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
facts  I  had  unearthed.  It  was  largely 
due  to  this  activity  and  a  campaign  i:i 
favor  of  Lew  which  I  carried  on  through 
my  column  and  radio  program,  that  he 
was  taken  out  of  the  Objectors  Camp 
and  enlisted  in  the  Medical  Corps. 

The  reason  I  went  to  this  effort,  of 
course,  was  that  I  knew  Lew  was  no 
coward.  He  was  willing  to  be  shot  at 
by  the  enemy  on  any  front,  as  a  member 
of  the  Medical  Corps.  He  simply  was 
not  willing  to  do  any  killing  on  his 
own. 

I  am  sure  Lew  Ayres  is  not  one  c  f 
those  who  "hates  Fidler." 

The  End. 
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V/hat's  Happened  to  Errol  Flynn? 


(Continued  jrom  page  27)  sail  from  his 
studio,  his  home,  from  Hollywood,  re- 
gardless of  costly  delays  and  the  plead- 
ing of  his  bosses.  Now,  with  a  legitimate, 
urgent  reason  for  his  leaving  the  set, 
Flynn  pulled  himself  together  after  a 
few  days  at  the  hospital  and  went  back 
to  work  to  finish  the  picture,  at  what 
cost  to  himself  no  one  can  altogether 
teU. 

WHAT  has  happened  to  this  man,  Errol 
Flynn? 

The  answer  in  all  probability  is  to  be 
found  in  the  breakup  of  his  marriage 
to  the  piquant  Lili  Damita  just  at  the 
time  when  Errol  was  looking  forward 
eagerly  to  playing  the  new  role  of 
father  to  his  son,  Sean  Leslie  Flynn, 
born  a  year  ago  this  past  May.  The 
star  has  remained  steadfastly  mute  on 
the  subject  but  those  close  to  him  say 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  first 
time  in  his  devil-may-care  life  Flynn 
was  hurt,  and  hurt  deeply. 

Not  that  separations  for  the  high- 
powered  pair  were  a  new  development 
by  any  means.  Periodically  the  news- 
papers were  adorned  with  colorful  ac- 
counts of  their  latest  spats.  There  was 
the  time  when  Lili  chased  his  plane 
down  the  air  field  on  his  return  after 
one  of  their  arguments,  shouting,  "Come 
on  out,  honey!"  But  Flynn,  with  a  swift 
glance,  ordered  the  pilot  to  taxi  further 
down  the  field,  where  he  escaped  in  a 
studio  car,  leaving  Lili  to  wend  her  way 
homeward  alone. 

On  another  occasion,  as  the  sounds  of 
battle  reached  a  climax  in  the  Damita- 
Flynn  manse,  Errol  was  heard  to  say 
distinctly,  "In  my  home,  what  I  say 
goes — or  I  go!"  And  he  went — ac- 
companied by  his  bags — to  his  athletic 
club. 

But  somehow  we  in  Hollywood  had 
come  to  expect  a  perennial  reconcilia- 
tion. It  was  the  usual  Flynn-Damita 
routine.  Not,  however,  as  matters  turned 
out,  in  the  year  1941. 

Flynn  was  on  the  high  seas  when  Lili 
made  her  announcement  to  the  world 
that  they  were  to  become  parents  in 
May.  His  genuine  happiness  at  the  news 
was  not  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  it 
came  as  a  complete  surprise.  This,  you 
might  well  say,  is  not  the  usual  procedure 
for  couples  who  have  so  intimate  and 
personal  a  communication  to  impart. 
But  then  Lili  and  Errol  could  not  by  the 
remotest  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
classed  as  a  usual  couple. 

Something  drastic  happened  between 
that  period  of  high  elation  and  the  day 
in  May  when  tiny  Sean  Leslie  Flynn 
made  his  appearance,  for  according  to 
Lili's  own  testimony  in  her  suit  for  di- 
vorce Flynn  was  not  even  by  her  side 
as  she  gave  birth  to  their  child  but  was 
again  on  his  boat.  What  this  final  blow 
was  no  one  knows. 

CERTAIN  it  is,  however,  that  it  has  left 
Flynn  a  changed  man.  In  the  old 
days  he  laughed  at  the  hoary  critics 
who  hurled  their  scorn  at  him  for  his 
acting  ability,  because  he  considered 
himself  an  actor  not  at  all.  Acting  to 
him  was  simply  an  easy  way  of  making 
a  good  living  and  what  he  lacked  in 
technique  he  compensated  with  a  canny 
sense  of  showmanship  before  the  cam- 
eras. If  in  the  process  he  stepped  on 
somebody  else's  toes  that  was  too  bad. 
Let  them  call  him  a  lens  hog.  Pictures 
were  a  dog-eat-dog  business  at  best,  he 
felt,  and  there  would  be  none  to  mourn 
his  passing  when  he  ceased  to  draw  at 
the  box  office.    What  did  it  matter  if  his 


fellow  workers  called  him  stingy?  Life 
was  not  to  be  lived  entirely  behind  studio 
walls — not  for  him. 

This  is  not  true  of  Flynn  today.  Ronald 
Reagan  was  one  to  feel  the  change  in 
their  last  picture  together,  "Desperate 
Journey,"  just  before  Ronnie  joined  his 
cavalry  unit.  He  had  never  known 
Flynn  well,  but  had  suffered  from  being 
overshadowed  by  the  Flynn  name  as 
has  every  young  male  player  on  the 
Warner  lot. 

They  had  been  out  on  location  and  on 
their  return  Flynn  invited  Reagan  to  stop 
off  at  his  MulhoUand  Farm  for  rest  and 
a  cool  drink.  Reagan  stared  about  in 
amazement.  Here  was  no  swashbuckler's 
eyrie  but  the  home  of  a  man  of  quiet 
culture.  Books  on  philosophy,  adventure, 
the  best  fiction;  trophies  that  bespoke 
travels    in    foreign    lands;    a  musical 


Jim  and  Flynn 


I AM  Errol  Flynn's  stand-in.    I  believe 
that  I  have  been  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Errol  Flynn  for  over  a 
longer   period   of   time    than  anyone — 
since  his  arrival  in  Hollywood,  that  is. 

My  first  recollection  of  Errol  is  that 
of  a  shy  and  rather  reticent  young  man 
of  fine  build  and  handsome  appearance. 
He  had  just  finished  "Captain  Blood,"  the 
picture  that  had  skyrocketed  him  to  fame. 

I  had  been  interviewed  by  Lili  Damita, 
Flynn's  lovely  wife,  one  day  in  January, 
1936.  Errol  needed  a  secretary;  he  was 
doing  quite  a  bit  of  writing  at  that  time. 
I  was  told,  "Come  back  at  six  this  eve- 
ning and  meet  Mr.  Fleen." 

I  was  there  at  six  and  "Mr.  Fleen"' 
showed  up  a  little  after  seven.  They 
lived  in  a  hillside  home  and  the  living 
room  was  downstairs.  The  front  door 
slammed  with  a  bang.  "Errol  darling, 
come  down  here."  Errol  galloped  down 
the  steps  and  I  was  introduced  as,  "This 
is  James.  He  does  what  you  call  the 
quick  hand." 

"Glad  to  know  you,  Jim,"  said  Flynn 
with  that  warm  smile  of  his.  We  shook 
hands.  I  liked  him  instinctively.  "Well, 
I'll  be  seeing  you,"  he  said  and  galloped 
back  up  the  stairs.  I  assumed  that  I  was 
hired. 

The  first  six  weeks  were  rather  hectic. 
I  quit  six  times  and  was  fired  at  least 
twice.  However,  things  settled  down  to 
a  roar  and  I've  been  around  in  one  ca- 
pacity or  another  ever  since.  I  like  to 
consider  him  as  one  of  my  best  friends. 
In  spite  of  anything  anyone  wants  to  tell 
you  he  hasn't  changed  much  since  that 
first  day. 


library  of  the  best  symphonic  reccn  r 
for  the  radio-gramophone;  everywhe:  p. 
the  evidence  of  taste  and  though- f  ; 
living. 

Omnipresent  was  Flynn  in  his  cage  ; 
ness  to  serve  the  conifort  of  his  gues  »^ 
with  his  special  gift  of  making  one  le 
completely  at  home.  Reagan  ment;-.l 
revamped  his  idea  of  Errol.  Here  -.v. 
a  man  with  a  capacity — and  a  need: 
for  friendship. 

As  to  what  Errol  Flynn  will  fin;.l 
do  about  his  share  in  the  war,  la  e 
repMDrts  say  that  after  a  brief  per  it 
of  recuperation  when  his  present  picto: 
is  finished,  he  will  seek  a  post  as  foi 
eign  correspondent  on  the  Russian  frcr* 
In  any  event,  rest  assured  he'll  be  i 
action  somewhere. 

He's  built  that  way. 

The  End 


He  is  a  much  maligned  young  man. 
know  him  to  be  an  honest  and  serioij 
person,  really  unaffected  by  his  succtsi 
He  is  appreciative,  thoughtful  and  kindli 
with  those  with  whom  he  works,  althougi 
a  deliberately  mischievous  sense  of  hu 
rnor  often  seems  to  belie  this.  | 

He  takes  the  greatest  delight  in  louS 
;ng  people  up.  In  my  case  he  tells  som 
if  the  most  fantastic  stories  about  m 
to  his  friends.  I  never  know  exactll 
how  I  am  going  to  be  greeted  'oy  any  art 
of  them.  It's  liable  to  be  "Fleming  thi 
Fighter,"  or  "Sailor,"  or  "Lover." 

Very  little  ever  escai>es  Errol's  atteii 
tion.  He  recalls  the  most  minor  detail 
and  incidents.  He  is  particularly  gool 
at  remembering  names  of  people  that  hi 
may  not  have  seen  for  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  this  hsp 
pens  to  him  often:  He  phones  someon 
whom  he  knows  very  well  and  then  whe! 
the  p>erson  answers  he  forgets  whom  h 
is  calling.  In  this  event  he  gives  a  ver] 
good  imitation  of  a  Chinese  houseboy  an 
says,  "Long  numba.  Velly  solly."  an< 
hangs  us.  When  he  remembers  he  call 
again  with  the  name  written  on  a  pat 

Flynn's  nature  is  most  friendly  and  hi 
manner  is  generally  that  of  a  "hail  fel 
low  well  met"  sort.  But  sometimes  whei 
you  meet  him  he  may  stare  you  right  v 
the  face  and  pass  you  by  with  no  sigi 
of  recognition — just  because  he's  so  pre 
occupied  he  really  hasn't  seen  you.  Thi 
causes  him  no  little  embarrassment  whei 
brought  to  his  attention,  and  has  als< 
sometimes  earned  him  the  reputation  o 
being  "high-hat." 

He  used  to  frighten  me  somewhat  witl 
his  "What  the  devil  do  you  mean"  ex 
pression.  I  soon  learned,  however,  tha 
this  was  a  fake,  used  to  avoid  answer 
ing  some  embarrassing  question  or  t 
gain  his  point.    It  works  very  well  too 

I  have  seen  Errol  in  gay  moods;  I  haw 
seen  him  in  somber  moods.  The  happies 
I  have  ever  seen  him  was  when  he  re 
ceived  the  news  of  the  birth  of  his  bab; 
son,  Sean  (pronounced  Shawn).  Th( 
most  somber  was  during  the  conferenc 
with  his  attorney  anent  the  separatioi 
from  his  wife  Lili  Damita — a  culminatioi 
of  vnifortunate  circumstances  and  conflic 
of  temperaments. 


In  the  Shadow  of  the  Flynn  Han 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  ERROL  FLYNN 

er  JIM  FLEMING 
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PHOTOPL.^Y  combined  tritli  movie  mirrOI 


Errol  does  not  throw  his  money  away 
foolishly,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
would-be  parasites  and  hangers-on  that 
are  always  around  high-salaried  people. 
Yet  he  is  very  charitable.  I  wish  that  I 
could  tell  you  of  just  a  few  incidents 
when  he  has  befriended  people  in  dire 
need.    He  is  very  reticent  on  this  point. 

He  has  a  tendency  to  go  overboard  on 
gifts  for  his  intimate  friends.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  takes  keen  delight  in 
shopping  around  and  drives  a  shrewd 
bargain.  He  bargained  for  three  days  a 
few  weeks  ago  before  buying  a  $15.00 
bathroom  scale.  He  saved  a  dollar  and 
a  half. 

As  to  his  supposed  "conceit,"  this  is 
strictly  a  cover-up  for  his  shyness.  Be- 
lieve me — I  know.  Innumerable  times 
people  who  have  come  to  know  Flynn 
have  said  to  me,  "Gosh  Jim,  he  isn't  any- 
thing like  I'd  imagined.  He's  really  a 
helluva  nice  guy."   And  he  is. 

Recently  a  young  player  did  a  small 
part  in  Flynn's  latest  picture.  He  was 
so  nervous  that  Raoul  Walsh,  the  direc- 
tor, was  doubtful  of  his  being  able  to 
handle  the  part.  "Leave  him  to  me," 
said  Errol.  "I  can  still  remember  how  it 
feels." 

Thirty  minutes  later  the  boy  turned  in 
a  fine  performance.  Flynn  had  taken 
him  to  his  dressing  room  and  regaled 
him  with  amusing  stories  of  his  own 
early  struggles.  He  instilled  confidence 
in  the  lad  and  made  a  friend  for  life. 

Flynn  actually  is  an  adventure-loving 
person.  He  loves  honest-to-goodness 
thrills,  romance  and  danger.  Studio  re- 
strictions placed  on  him  of  late  years 
have  irked  him  a  great  deal. 

His  adventures  would  make  several 
good  picture  scripts  if  he  ever  had  time 
to  whip  these  stories  into  shape.  He  has 
a  natural  flair  for  writing  and  a  good 
plot  mind.  He  has  sold  three  or  four 
scenarios  for  pictures.  The  best  of  these, 
"The  White  Rajah,"  has  not  yet  been 
produced. 

CONTRASTINGLY  enough,  he  loves 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  farm  life, 
too.  He  lives  simply  though  well.  His 
house  is  rather  large  and  is  situated  on 
a  hilltop  overlooking  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley. There  are  four  bedrooms  in  Mul- 
tiolland  Farm  but  he  has  converted  his 
library  into  a  bed-sitting  room.  His  bed 
is  a  couch  by  day.  Here  is  where  he 
spends  most  of  his  time.  It  is  a  very 
lovely  room  reflecting  Errol's  charm, 
filled  with  ship  models,  books,  paintings 
and  trophies. 

When  Arno,  Errol's  dog  and  best  pal, 
was  drowned  off  Newport  Beach,  some 
;austic  remarks  were  passed  around  town 
to  the  effect  that  Errol,  who  had  used 
nis  dog  to  gain  so  much  publicity,  was 
coo  callous  even  to  go  and  see  his  body. 

At  the  time  "They  Died  With  Their 
Boots  On"  was  being  filmed.  One  after- 
loon  I  took  a  phone  call  for  Flynn.  It 
was  the  Harbor  Master's  office  at  New- 
port. They  reported  finding  Arno's 
Dody.  He  had  been  washed  ashore. 
Errol  was  in  his  dressing  room  when  I 
oroke  the  news.  All  he  said  was,  "Are 
/ou  sure?"  I  could  only  nod.  Tears 
welled  into  his  eyes.  "Poor  little  chap," 
le  said  huskily,  "I  hope  you're  happy, 
vherever  you  are."    I  eased  out  before 

broke  down  myself. 
I  Arno  was  more  than  a  dog.  To  Flynn 
jie  was  a  friend.  A  loved  companion 
hat  never  failed  or  crossed  him.  Errol 
:ould  not  bear  to  see  the  ravaging  effects 
)f  three  days  in  the  ocean  on  his  pal. 
ie  prefers  to  remember  him  as  he  was. 

A  remarkable  fellow,  this  Flynn,  in 
'he  land  of  the  double  cross. 

The  End 


It's  a  fact.  The  washing  and  cleaning  job 
in  most  homes  today  is  'made  to  order'  for 
Fels-Naptha  Soap.  Take  your  own  home  for  example. 
You  have  less  time  to  give  to  housekeeping.  It's  hard 
to  get  help.  And  you  can't  just  let  things  slide. 

So  you  use  Fels-Noptha  for  the  family  wash.  To  get 
grimy  work  clothes  cleaner.  To  wash  linens  and  dainty 
garments  (especially  baby  clothes)  whiter.  To  get 
the  whole  week's  wash  done  quicker. 

You  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  to  make  windows  and 
glassware  sparkle.  To  keep  paints  and  porcelains 
bright.  To  take  the  backbreak  out  of  heavy 
cleaning.  And  always — to  save  time. 

We  hope  you  use  Fels-Naptha  ^  ap  like  this. 
We  know  it's  what  many  other  women  do 
in  these  strenuous  times. 


IMPORTANT!  Today's  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  Is  better  than  ever.  Making 
richer  suds.  Making  them  quicker. 
More  helpful  in  reducing  wash- 
day wear  and  tear. 


iCTOBER,  1942 
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Their  First  Dates 


(Continued  from  page  55)  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  especially  dumb,  but  didn't 
quite  dare,  not  on  that,  our  first  date. 
I  waited  for  the  next  one,"  smiled  Ty. 

"How  it  was  with  me,"  Jack  Oakie 
came  in  on  the  beam,  "I  met  Venita 
the  way  and  the  place  a  movie  actor 
should  meet  his  tootsie  wootsie— 
at  a  dinner  party  given  by  a  producer! 
Venita  had  come  to  the  party  with 
six  other  guys.  I  was  dancing  with 
Hazel  Forbes  at  the  time  I  first  lamped 
her  and,  pronto,  went  on  a  campaign 
for  an  introduction.  Finally,  someone 
did  the  honors.  Just  as  pronto  I 
wanted  to  take  her  to  dinner  the  next 
night.  Even  more  pronto  Venita  told 
me  she'd  have  nothing  to  do  with  me, 
she'd  heard  I  drank  and,  she  said,  she 
didn't  like  drinking  men.  For  a  lesser 
man  than  Oakie,  that  would  have  been 
that.  But  it  was  Oakie  operating  and 
so  I  managed  to  get  her  telephone 
number,  never  mind  how,  and  called 
her  anywhere  from  six  to  sixteen  times 
a  day  for  three  weeks,  without  result 
or  response. 

"At  long  last,  as  the  Dook  once  said, 
I  got  her  on  the  phone,  said  'I'll  be  over 
for  you  in  fifteen  minutes,'  and  hung 
up  before  she  could  even  tell  me  she 
already  had  a  date.  Well,  I  don't  like 
to  brag  n'  boast  but  she  hung  up  the 
other  date  and  went  to  the  Cocoanut 
Grove  with  me  where,  ostentatiously, 
I  drank  so  many  chocolate  ice-cream 
sodas  she  was  afraid  I'd  be  ill.  And 
so  was  I.  And  I  was.  That  was  our 
first  date  and,  with  no  disrespect  to 
Venita,  I  don't  know  which  made  the 
deeper  impression,  her  or  that  soda 
hangover  I  got.  But  as  I  also  got 
Venita,  what's  the  difference?" 

THERE  were  quite  a  few  of  the  "when 
'  we  were  a  couple  of  kids"  first  dates. 

"We  were  both  going  to  the  Mc- 
Kinley  High  School  in  Marshfield,  Wis- 
consin, when  we  first  met,  my  wife  and 
I,"  grinned  Dennis  Morgan.  "I  was 
kind  of  big  shakes  on  the  basketball 
team  at  school  and  that  gave  me  quite 
an  'in'  with  most  of  the  girls  but  not, 
it  seemed,  with  the  one  girl  I  wanted 
to  knock  wacky.  I'd  been  watching 
her  for  a  long  time,  wanting  to  make 
a  date  with  her.  But  every  time  I 
looked  at  her,  she  looked  the  other 
way.  I  wasn't  wise  to  feminine  wiles 
in  those  days  and  got  the  idea  she  liked 
the  view  better  when  I  wasn't  in  it. 

"Came  the  day  of  the  big  game.  I 
knew  she  would  be  there  and  I  really 
knocked  myself  out  that  day.  During 
a  lull  on  the  field,  I  got  up  nerve  to 
send  her  a  note,  asked  her  if  she'd 
meet  me  at  the  ice-cream  parlor  after- 
wards. She  sent  back  one  word,  'yes.' 
Gee,  I  thought,  what've  I  been  waiting 
for? 

"But  when  I  got  there,  darned  if  she 
hadn't  brought  her  little  sister  along. 
And  what  was  more,  little  sister  had 
her  homework  with  her  and  we  spent 
our  first  date  helping  little  sister  with 
her  lessons.  You  wouldn't  think  that 
date  would  open  any  door,  now  would 
you?"  Dennis  laughed. 

^  IRLS  do  seem  to  have  a  way  ot 
^  including  others  in  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  logically,  you'd  think,  they'd 
include  others  out.  Or  maybe  it's  the 
come-on?  Louis  Hayward  still  doesn't 
understand  why. 

"Ida,"  he  said,  "was  quite  young  when 
I  asked  her  for  a  first  date.  I  was 
to  take  her  dancing,  but  when  I  got 
to  her  house  and  she  opened  the  door, 
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I  found  she'd  assembled  quite  a  party 
to  "go  along,  her  mother,  her  sister  and 
her  best  friend,  Frances  Robinson.  So 
there  I  was  with  four  women,  on  my 
hands  instead  of  one.  I  countered  by 
calling  my  best  friend,  Felix  Tissot,  to 
join  us  and,  since  two  men  cannot  very 
well  dance  with  four  women,  mathe- 
matics being  against  it,  we  had  a  gala 
evening  doing  the  concessions  at  the 
Venice  Pier.  But  love  works  in  mys- 
terious ways  its  wonders  to  perform, 
I  must  say,  for  it  was  when  Ida  clung 
to  me,  going  through  the  dark  and 
watery  alleys  of  the  Red  Mill,  that  I  got 
the  idea  I  wanted  her  to  cling  to  me 
through  life." 

"I  MET  Betty  at  school,"  Bob  Young 
'  recollected.  "We  had  our  first  date 
when  I  was  fifteen  and  she  was  thirteen. 
In  those  calf  days  we  were  only  al- 
lowed to  go  out  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings.  So,  during  class  one  day, 
I  wrote  her  a  note  and  asked  if  I  could 
come  to  her  house  on  Friday  evening. 
She  spelled  'yes'  with  her  fingers,  in 
the  deaf-mute  language. 

"Come  Friday  evening,  I  arrived,  we 
turned  on  the  victrola  and  started  to 


potttails  cj- 

evet  tc  l>e  pultlnlted 
li  cut 


do  a  little  rug-cutting,  but  literally. 
Presently  her  mother  came  in  and,  not 
unreasonably,  I  am  sure,  said  we  were 
making  too  much  noise  and,  besides, 
were  wearing  out  the  new  carj>et.  She 
suggested  that  we  try  the  kitchen  lin- 
oleum. Dancing  the  spots  off  the  kitch- 
en linoleum  was,  then,  our  first  date. 
It  was,  by  the  way,  our  first  date  not 
only  with  each  other,  but  with  anyone. 
And  Betty  is  still  trying  to  teach  me 
to  dance  and  doesn't  know,  she  often 
remarks,  that  I  do  any  better  at  Giro's 
than  I  did,  in  my  calf  days,  on  the 
linoleum!" 

DOB  TAYLOR'S  first  date  with  his 
Barbara  was  a  dancing  date,  too,  or 
was  so  intended! 

"I  asked  her  to  go  to  the  Troc  with 
me,"  Robert  recalled.  "I  know,  now, 
that  she'd  heard  I  was  no  great  shakes 
as  a  dancer  as,  indeed,  I  was  not  and  am 
not.  But  despite  the  fact  that  she 
must  have  looked  forward  to  an  eve- 
ning of  booms-a-daisies,  toe-crushings 
and  other  minor  casualties,  she  dreamed 
herself  up  in  a  gorgeous  white  gown, 
slippers  and  all.  I  sent  her  flowers  and 
we  stepped  out,  a  la  mode  and  de  luxe! 

"Since  it's  turned  out  to  be  the  love- 
that-led-to-marriage  I  can  now  say  that 
both  of  us  were,  naturally,  doing  our 


darndest  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
other.  So  you  may  imagine  her  em- 
barrassment when,  just  as  we  were  get- 
ting out  of  my  car  at  the  Troc,  the 
exhaust  from  the  car  ahead  of  us  back- 
fired and  smudged  her  lovely  white  gown 
from  hem  to  neckline.  Meaner  than 
heck  though  it  was  of  me,  I  couldn't 
help  feeling  a  sense  of  relief  that  here 
was  the  perfect  excuse  to  sit  out  all  the 
dances  plus  a  fine  chance  for  us  to  get 
acquainted.  Barbara  couldn't,  after  all, 
do  a  black-face  on  the  floor. 

"We,"  said  Bob,  with  a  knowledgeable 
wink,  "got  acquainted — and  stayed  that 
way.  As  a  postcript:  I  am  still  no  Ni- 
jinsky  as  a  dancer  and,  after  years  of 
lessons,  Barbara  is  still  trying  to  teach 
me  to  do  the  rhumba.  It's  not  so  much 
that  I  don't  take  to  dancing  as  that  I 
can't  get  interested  in  it.  "But  you  sure 
sit  out  a  beautiful  dance,'  Barbara  said, 
not  long  ago.  That's  enough  for  me. 
let  the  others  jive  as  they  may." 

"I  MET  Ilona,  briefly,  on  the  M-G-M 
lot  when  we  were  both  under  contract 
there,"  Alan  Curtis  reminisced,  "but  at 
that  time  I  was  still  married,  though 
separated  from  my  former  wife,  Pris- 
cilla  Lawton,  and  merely  thought  Ilona 
was  so  breathtakingly  beautiful  as  not 
to  be  flesh  and  blood  at  all.  Then,  two 
years  later,  we  found  ourselves  on  a  train 
bound  for  a  preview  at  Sun  Valley.  Be- 
tween publicity  appearances  we  learned 
how  to  ski,  took  terrific  timibles,  had 
our  first  date,  you  might  say,  up-ended 
in  a  snowdrift.  And  I  found  that,  be- 
sides her  almost  inconceivable  beauty,  I 
was  impressed  with  her  intelligence,  her 
Continental  graciousness,  her  capacit>' 
for  making  everyone  feel  friendly  and 
at  ease,  even  on  their  ends  in  the  snow — 
and  I  knew  that  I  was  in  love  with  her, 
all  the  way,  for  all  time. 

"But  not  until  we  got  back  to  Holly- 
wood did  I  tell  her.  And  I  told  her  on 
the  night  of  our  first  real  date,  when  I 
took  her  to  Giro's  one  night.  I  recall 
that  she  wore  a  white  dress  trimmed 
with  gold  and  looked  just  as  queenly 
as  she  had  looked  gamin  in  her  ski 
things.  I  was  so  much  in  love  with 
her  we  just  danced,  and  danced  some 
more,  and  held  hands,  and  talked  in  a 
language  no  one  on  earth  but  ourselves 
could  have  understood,  mostly  about 
how,  when,  how  quickly,  we  could  get 
married  .  .  .  our  first  date  contained, 
besides  such  beauty  as  made  the  world 
all  over  for  me,  my  proposal." 

GENE  RA'YMOND,  now  taking  direc- 
tion from  his  Uncle  Sam,  said.  "My 
first  date  with  Jeanette  was  what  you 
might  call  a  flopperoo.  We'd  met  just 
once  before,  at  a  party,  and  then  I  was 
inv'ited  to  dinner  at  her  home,  which 
was  our  first  date.  Jeanette  has  since 
told  me  that  she'd  heard  I  was  rather 
quiet.  She  rather  likes  quiet,  reserved 
men  so  it  was  certainly  not  putting  my 
best  foot  forward  when  I  was  so  talka- 
tive no  one  else  could  insert  a  syllable 
into  my  verbal  syllabus.  What  is  more, 
I  went  to  {KJsitive  lengths  to  impress 
her  mother.  Mrs.  MacDonald  played 
up  to  me  and  the  two  of  us  practically 
excluded  Jeanette  from  the  conversation. 
When  I  left,  so  in  love  by  this  time 
that  I  was  wacky,  I  turned  to  Mrs. 
MacDonald  and  said.  'I'll  call  you  to- 
morrow!' then  to  Jeanette  I  added,  care- 
lessly, "See  you  soon.'  and  was  gone. 
Later  events  have  proved  that,  eventual- 
ly, I  righted  myself  but  that  first  date 
can  only  be  described  as  a  dilly!" 
The  End 
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can™ -JOB  TESTED 

AFTER  A  WHOLE  WEEK 
OF  K.R  DUTY  I  DIDNT 


At  last  I  know  what 
"tampon" really  means! 


I've  heard  the  words  "internal  protec- 
tion" and  "tampon"  often.  But  I  never 
guessed  how  much  they  could  mean 
to  me!  For  I've  just  found  a  tampon 
that  has  everything — all  the  wonderful 
comfort  and  freedom  we  women  have 
always  wanted.  From  now  on  "tam- 
pon" means  "Meds"  to  me,  and  .  .  • 


No  more  wornfing! 


Because  you're  secure  when  tampon 
absorption  is  quick,  sure.'  Meds,  with 
their  exclusive  "safety  center"  feature, 
absorb  faster.'  Meds,  made  of  finest, 
pure  cotton  hold  more  than  300%  of 
their  weight  in  moisture! 

Wonderful,  new  comfort! 

When  fit  is  right,  you  can  count  on 
comfort  and  freedom!  Meds  were  sci- 
entifically designed  by  a  woman's  doc- 
tor! No  bulges,  pins,  odor,  chafing! 
Each  Meds  comes  in  an  individual  ap- 
plicator— quick  and  easy  to  use. 

No  extra  cost! 

Meds  actually  cost  less  than  any  other 
tampons  in  individual  applicators!  Try 
Meds — for  protection,  comfort,  value! 
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Meds 


The  Modess  Tampon 


The  Story  Behind  Lana's  Madcap  Marriage 


(Continued  jrom  page  32)  Punk,"  but 
the  warmth  in  his  voice  when  he  says 
it  makes  you  know  that  is  only  a  dis- 
guise for  the  afTection  he  feels  for  this 
girl  who  owes  her  career  more  directly 
to  his  belief  in  her  talent  than  to  any 
one  person  in  Hollywood.  "Hollywood 
started  yelling  at  Lana  in  the  days  of  her 
first  hit  and  they've  been  yelling  at  her 
ever  since.  'Be  dignified,'  they  yell,  'be 
quiet.'  Don't  they  know  the  ones  who  are 
big  stars  are  always  like  that  when 
they're  young?  I  can  remember  Ginger 
Rogers  when  she  was  the  same  age.  She 
was  the  same  kind  of  a  kid.  Here's  Lana 
today,  just  twenty-two.  She  works  all  day 
and  then  they  expect  her  to  sit  home 
nights,  in  a  library,  I  suppose.  The  kid 
is  nuts  for  music,  nuts  for  dancing.  She's 
young  and  she  loves  a  good  time.  What 
else  did  they  expect?" 

THE  first  night  she  ever  dated  Artie 
'  Shaw,  she  eloped  with  him.  That  mar- 
riage was  bound  to  collapse  as  it  imme- 
diately did.  It  is  significant,  though,  that 
during  its  brief  months  Lana  honestly 
talked  of  giving  up  her  career  for  matri- 
mony exclusively.  Tony  Martin  succeeded 
in  her  high-gear  affections.  Probably  if 
Tony  had  been  a  hit  and  stayed  in  Holly- 
wood, they,  too,  would  have  married. 
But  just  about  the  time  Tony  joined  the 
Navy,  Lana  met  Tommy  Dorsey.  His 
music  got  her  until  she  met  Gene  Krupa 
and  fell  for  his  drum  beats.  Gene  thought 
she  was  going  to  marry  him  but  she  met 
Buddy  Rich,  another  drummer  boy.  They 
do  say  that  Buddy  was  so  infatuated 
that  he  even  brought  his  parents  all  the 
way  across  the  country  to  meet  what  he 
thought  was  his  affianced  bride.  But  be- 
fore Buddy  or  his  parents  knew  what 
was  happening,  Lana  was  seeing  Bob 


Stack,  who  plays  no  musical  instruments, 
can't  even  croon,  but  who  is  a  lot  of  fun, 
nevertheless.  Bob  lost  out  in  the  com- 
petition to  that  perennial  millionaire  es- 
cort, Howard  Hughes.  Howard  Hughes 
was  still  head  man — HoUywood  thought 
— until  the  night  of  July  seventeenth. 

Yet  with  all  this,  she  is  calming  dovra 
and  growing  up.  After  Carole  Lom- 
bard's death,  she  was  all  tact  and  kind- 
ness to  Gable  on  that  "Somewhere  1  11' 
Find  You"  set.  Ordinarily  she  clowns 
every  minute,  plays  the  record  machine 
in  her  dressing  room  eternally,  tells  jokesi 
by  the  score.  But  she  was  a  deliberately 
subdued  Lana  those  days  and  Clark  ap- 
preciated it. 

RIGHT  now,  she  is  going  through  the' 
phase  that  Joan  Crawford  wenti 
through  at  her  age.  She  is  deliberately 
trying  to  improve  her  mind  and  be  high- 
brow. "I  like  classiccil  music  besides 
swing,"  she  announces  proudly,  all  ur.- 
aware  that  by  the  very  use  of  the  label 
"classical"  she  is  admitting  that  such 
music  is  new  to  her.  She  is  seriously 
taking  up  painting,  oil  painting,  no  less, 
and  while  her  efforts  in  this  field  are  as 
yet  very  amateurish  they  are  nonetheless 
sincere.  She  had  taken  a  demure  house  in 
the  most  collegiate  section  of  Los  Ar- 
geles,  the  so-called  Westwood  Village, 
and  was  living  there  with  her  mother. 

Lana  has  now  turned  this  house  over 
to  her  mother  for  her  exclusive  resi- 
dence and  for  the  present  she  and  Steve 
have  taken  a  small  Beverly  Hills  apart- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  you  imdoubtedly  are  won- 
dering what  about  Stephen  Crane, 
where  he  came  from,  where  Lar.a 
met  him  and  how  long  all  this  has  been 
going  on. 


1 


Cake  cutting  ceremonies  for  the  newly  married  Stephen  Cranes 
have  an  interested  spectator  in  Linda  Darnell,  one  of  the  few 
people  in  the  know  about  Lana's  and  Steve's  wedding  plans 
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So  far,  Hollywood  doesn't  know  much 
about  the  fellow,  except  that  he  is  hand- 
some, very  likable  and  ambitious.  He 
came  to  Glamour  Corners  about  six 
months  ago,  trying  to  break  into  movies. 
At  that  time,  he  explained  that  his  home 
town  was  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  and 
that  his  father  was  a  wealthy  Indiana 
tobacco  magnate.  A  few  unkind  souls 
have  since  made  cracks  to  the  effect  that 
Steve's  onlj'  relationship  to  tobacco  is 
via  packs  of  cigarettes,  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  he  seems  to  have  much  money. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  graduated  from 
Butler  University  in  1936,  that  he  worked 
for  a  time  on  both  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  stock  exchanges,  and  that,  like 
Lana,  this  is  his  second  marriage.  He 
was  divorced  from  an  Indianapolis  so- 
ciety beauty,  Carol  Kurtz  Crane,  two 
years  ago.  He  is  just  twenty-seven  years 
old. 

He  and  Lana  first  met  a  year  ago  at 
the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  being  introduced 
to  each  other  by  Sammy  Weiss,  the 
song  writer.  They  kept  on  meeting  at 
parties  after  that  for  the  next  four 
months,  until  the  time  came  when  Metro 
clamped  down  on  Lana's  going  out  so 
much.  It  was  then  that  Steve  asked 
Lana  if  he  might  call  on  her  at  home 
and  it  was  then  that  he  first  met  her 
mother,  who  liked  him  on  sight. 

AFTER  that,  things  began  really  to 
speed  up.  Steve,  who  is  now  a  junior 
executive  with  a  Los  Angeles  beverage 
company,  told  Lana  he  wanted  his  par- 
ents to  come  West  so  that  they  could 
meet  her.  Then  one  night  in  June  he 
formally  proposed  to  her. 

They  intended  to  make  it  a  formal 
wedding,  late  in  July,  but  to  keep  the 
papers  from  learning  their  secret,  they 
ordered  their  wedding  rings  made  with 
the  names  left  blank  in  the  engravings. 

Steve's  to  Lana  said  "To    with  all 

my  love";  hers  to  him  said,  "To   

I'll  always  be  yours." 

They  began  moving  the  wedding  date 
forward,  from  the  thirty-first  of  July  to 
the  twenty-first,  from  that  Monday  back 
to  Saturday,  from  Saturday  to  their 
elopement  on  Thursday  midnight. 

They  decided  so  late  to  fly  to  Las  Vegas 
that  they  almost  missed  the  plane.  It 
was  already  taxi-ing  across  the  airfield 
when  they  arrived,  but  stopped  and  came 
back  for  them.  They  were  so  excited 
they  couldn't  talk,  so  jittery  that  they 
couldn't  even  hold  a  cup  of  coffee  still 
long  enough  to  drink  it.  On  the  morning 
that  they  came  back  to  Hollywood,  Lana 
felt  very  fine  and  bridal,  cooking  Steve's 
breakfast  in  the  small  apartment  they 
have  taken  in  keeping  with  his  salary 
rather  than  hers. 

Late  that  afternoon  of  their  first  day 
of  marriage,  Lana  took  their  wedding 
rings  down  to  have  the  names  inserted 
and  at  the  same  time  bought  Steve  a  very 
beautiful  watch.  She  had  it  engraved, 
too,  very  simply.  "To  Steve,  forever, 
Lana,"  it  says. 

Maybe  it  will  be.   Maybe  the  unpre- 
dictable Miss  Turner  will  make  up  her 
,  wild,  young  mind  and  stick  to  her  de- 
cisions. 

But  whatever  happens  I  am  willing 
to  bet  that  ten  years  from  now — 
even  five  years  from  now — she  will  be 
up  there  on  the  night  of  the  Academy 
Award  dinner  holding  an  Oscar  in  her 
lovely  hands,  looking  as  dignified  as  all 
get-out  and  concealing  with  magnificent 
art  the  devilish  light  that  will  still  be 
sparkling  in  her  provocative  eyes. 
'  You  might  even  bet  that  Stephen  Crane 
I  will  be  at  the  dinner  applauding  with 
the  rest. 

The  End 
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Are  you  sure  of  your 
present  deodorant? 
Test  it!  Put  it  under 
this  arm. 


Put  FRESH  #2,  the  new 
double-duty  cream,  un- 
der this  arm.  See  which 
stops  perspiration — • 
prevents  odor — better! 
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FRESH  #2  comes  in  three 
size.'; — for  extra-large  jar; 
25c  for  generous  medium  jar; 
and  lOp  for  handy  travel  size. 


PUT  FRESH  #2,  under  one  arm— put  your  present 
deodorant  under  the  other.  And  then  .  .  . 

1.  See  which  stops  perspiration  better.  We  feel  .s\ire 
that  FRESH  #2  will! 

2.  See  which  prevents  perspiration  odor  better.  We're 
sure  vou'll  feel  complete  underarm  security  with 
FRESH  #2. 

3.  See  how  gentle  FRESH  #2  is— how  delightful  to 
use!  Never  greasy,  gritty,  or  sticky,  FRESH  #2 
spreads  easily — smoothly! 

4.  See  how  convenient  FRESH  #2  is!  You  can  use  it 
just  before  dressing — it  vanishes  quickly! 

5.  Revel  in  the  fact  that  FRESH  #2  won't  rot  even 
delicate  fahrii's.  Laboratory  tests  prove  this. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TEST!  If  you  don't  agree  tiiat  FRESH 
#•2  is  the  best  underarm  cream  you  xjS^' 
have  ever  used,  vour  dealer  will  ijladly  ^  Guaranteed 

...  f   i".  .  ■    "  I  Good  Housekeeping  / 

retuud  your  lull  purchase  price. 


pf\ESH 


NEW  DOUBLE-DUTY  CREAM  •  REALLY  STOPS  PERSPIRATION  •  PREVENTS  ODOR 
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ODORONO  CREAM 

y  STOPS  PERSPIRATION 
1  TO  S  DAYS 


V^ON'T  ROT  CLOTHES 

o./.SY^VANlSHES 

*  t40N-GREASY  V 

.^TV    VELVET  SOFT 

*  NON-GRITTY -VtL 

,  SAFE  W<5W' 

■-OR  YOUR  WONW 
*  50%  °  EAO.NG  CREAMS 

,HAN  OTHER 


ro  Inc.,  New  York 
The  OdoronoC^^^^^^ 


Ihe  movie  col- 
ony has  had  an 
unusual  opportuni- 
ty to  see  and  ap- 
preciate how  fine  a 
job  the  USO  is  do- 
ing for  our  men  in 
the  army  and  navy 
—  through  USO 
clubhouses,  camp 
shows  and  many 


other  services  that 
make  the  life  of  ser- 
vice men  easier 
and  brighter. 

Because  we  know 
this  and  believe  in 
it  so  strongly,  all  of 
us  in  Hollywood 
are  giving  every- 
thing we  can  to 
support  this  great 
undertaking. 

Won't  you  join  us? 
Whatever  you  can 
give  will  help. 


Send  your  contribution  to  your  local 
USO  chairnitiu  or  to  jSntionul  Head- 
quarters, USO,  Empire  Stale  Building, 
New  York  City. 


Who  Said  Women 
Aren't  Men's  Equals? 

(Continued  from  page  39)  European 
want  to  marry  an  American  girl?  Be- 
cause the  American  girl  has  everything 
She  has  a  sense  of  humor;  she's  alive 
awake  and  aware. 

'"Anyway,  the  argument  that  women 
wouldn't  have  stepped  out  of  their 
boudoirs  if  they  hadn't  been  spoiled  by 
men  is  silly.  More  men  have  been 
spoiled  by  women  than  women  by  men 
"Mothers,  more  than  wives,  spoil  men. 
A  boy  grows  up  as  the  male  in  a  house- 
hold. He  gets  the  education,  the  oppor- 
tunities. All  the  giving  goes  to  the  boy. 

"Then,  boom,  he  falls  in  love  and 
marries;  and  his  wife  takes  over.  Some- 
times she  has  quite  a  job!  Of  course,  if 
a  woman's  smart,  she  begins  re-educating 
her  man  during  the  courtship  stage. 

"A  woman  who  has  stuck  strictly  to 
the  parlor,  wouldn't  be  able  to  handle 
these  spoiled  men  properly — and  I  must 
admit,  much  as  I  love  men.  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  spoiled  by 
doting  mothers. 

"Women  are  able  to  do  everything. 
They  have  always  been.  But  like  every- 
thing else,  women  follow  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  When  the  demand 
changed,  women  changed. 

"Why  talk  about  what  women  didn't 
achieve  in  the  days  when  they  weren't 
allowed  out  of  the  house  and  weren't 
allowed  to  study?  If  a  woman  of  even  the 
past  generation  had  a  grammar-school 
education  and  could  sew  beautifully,  she 
was  considered  fit.  Fit  for  what?  To  be  a 
wife  and  mother!  What  else  did  a  woman 
have  to  be? 

"And  then  suddenly  the  world  was 
shaken  by  the  first  World  War.  Women 
whom  men  had  previously  thought  of  as 
helpless  turned  out  to  be  as  sturdy  as 
stevedores,  as  capable  of  doing  all  kinds 
of  work  outside  the  home  as  men  who 
had  been  trained  for  years. 

"Women  helpless?  They  proved  during 
the  last  war,  they  are  proving  again  dur- 
ing this  war  how  far  they  are  from  being 
silly,  coy,  childish  creatures.  Ask  the  men 
who  run  the  war  plants.  Ask  the  men 
who  manage  the  airplane  factories.  The 
man  behind  the  man  behind  the  gim  is 
often  a  woman!" 

"In  any  crisis  men  need  women  far 
more  than  women  need  men.  In  a 
crisis  such  as  war,  women  have  always 
been  equal  to  the  tasks  that  men  wanted 
them  to  perform.  Some  women  have 
stepped  ahead  of  the  procession,  and  per- 
formed feats  that  men  didn't  dream  they 
could  do. 

"It  would  be  sui>erfiuous  to  list  all  the 
great  women.  Everyone  knows  that  there 
have  been  women  like  Elizabeth  of  En- 
gland and  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia 
and  Joan  of  Arc  and  Clara  Barton  and 
Florence  Nightingale.  But  here  is  one 
name  I  should  like  to  mention. 

"We  have  Elizabeth  Kenny.  For  years 
the  doctors  have  been  trying  to  lick 
infantile  paralysis.  So  who  licks  it?  A 
man?  No.  Elizabeth  Kenny  does. 

"The  men  just  couldn't  believe  that  a 
woman  had  discovered  a  successful  treat- 
ment for  infantile  paralysis,  when  they 
themselves  had  failed.  Now  her  methods 
are  considered  the  best  by  the  Medical 
Association.  She  is  going  to  be  decorated 
by  tlie  President.  Maybe  she  should 
have  stuck  to  the  parlor.  But  you  can't 
blame  the  thousands  of  victims  of  in- 
fantile paralysis  for  feeling  otherwise." 

There  Rosalind  Russell  rested  the  case 
for  the  women. 

The  End 
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Continued  from  page  51)  he  came  on  to 
nd  out  why  and  luckily  enough  began 
is  career  of  losing  Ginger  Rogers  in 
:x  straight  films,  mainly  to  Ronald  Col- 
lan,  much  to  his  mother's  disgust.  "Why 
nould  Colman  win  her  from  a  big  strong 
oy  like  you?"  she'd  demand.  The  family, 
ou  see,  have  become  reconciled  to  Jack, 
le  actor. 

He  met  his  wife  when  she  appeared  on 
'.s  radio  show  as  a  singer.  He  rehearsed 
iree  nights  a  week  and  all  day  Sunday 
t  the-  radio  station  and  made  movies 
very  day  on  the  side,  as  it  were.  He 
ears  a  wedding  ring  on  his  finger,  eats 
3ry  lightly,  especially  at  lunch,  and  has 
lanaged  to  take  off  forty  pounds  over 

period  of  two  or  three  years. 

He  likes  to  argue,  keeps  his  private  life 
aart  from  his  work,  thinks  Madame 
chumann-Heink  the  warmest,  kindest 
jrson  he  ever  met,  liked  his  roles  in 
rhe  Strawberry  Blonde,"  "Arsenic  And 
Id  Lace,"  "The  Hard  Way"  and  "Gen- 
eman  Jim."  In  the  high  stiff  collars  and 
ght  suits  epics  he's  a  riot. 

He  could  be  an  Elk,  a  potentate  of  any 
hrine,  a  Kiwanis  or  member  of  a  Bet- 
T  Business  Bureau,  he's  that  natural, 
;al  and — j'es,  by  gum — American.  Any- 
ay,  a  little  kid  he  used  to  play  with 
p  in  Milwaukee  thinks  so.  Only  he's 
•own  up  now  and  is  known  as  Dennis 
[organ. 

mall,  Fair  and  Wonderful: 

Irene  Manning  played  Fay  Templeton 
.  "Yankee  Doodle  Dandy"  and  leaped 
■.to  instant  movie  prominence.  Her  voice, 
it  twinkly  eyes,  her  fine  figure,  her  fair 
an  and  hair  have  marked  her  for  movies' 
vn.    There's  no  escaping  it  this  time. 


Round-Up  of  Pace  Setters 

We  say  this  time,  because  Warners  tried 
to  sign  Irene  five  years  ago  when  they 
first  thought  of  "The  Desert  Song."  But 
the  tests  took  too  much  time  and  Irene 
walked  out  to  keep  appointments  in  New 
York. 

You  will  know,  of  course,  the  studio 
finally  got  over  its  mad-on  at  Irene  when 
we  tell  you  she  is  now  making  "The 
Desert  Song"  five  years  later  and  has  a 
grand  part  in  "The  Big  Shot"  to  start 
her  on  her  way. 

Irene  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  the  home 
town  of  Tyrone  Power  and  the  Reds. 
We  mean  the  baseball  Reds,  naturally. 
But  her  real-estate  father  moved  his 
family  of  two  girls  and  two  boys  to  Los 
Angeles  soon  after  his  wife's  death  and 
Irene,  with  her  great  urge  to  sing,  grew 
up  near  movie  city.  But  always  her  mind 
and  heart  were  on  her  voice  and  after 
high  school  she  graduated  from  the  East- 
man School  of  Music — and  with  grades 
that  would  make  your  hair  curl,  don't 
forget  that. 

Then  came  road  tours,  with  Irene 
singing  opposite  such  favorites  as  John 
Charles  Thomas,  Mario  Chamlee  and  Paul 
Althouse  of  the  Metropolitan.  Road  com- 
panies of  "The  Great  Waltz,"  "H.  M.  S. 
Pinafore," -"The  Gypsy  Baron"  and  "The 
Chocolate  Soldier"  took  her  all  over  this 
fair  and  wonderful  land  of  ours. 

Radio,  a  job  as  church  soloist  and 
night-club  entertaining  in  the  Persian 
Room  of  the  Plaza  Hotel  have  all  been 
a  part  of  her  road  up. 

It  was  while  she  was  appearing  not  so 
long  ago  in  light  opera  in  Los  Angeles 
oppKDsite  John  Charles  Thomas  that  War- 
ners decided  that  although  they  still 
were  a  mite  pyeeved  at  Irene,  they  had  to 


have  her.  They  couldn't  have  done 
better. 

She's  the  only  girl  we  know  who  can 
wear  her  hair  up,  set  an  enormous  hat 
squarely  on  her  head  and  look  utterly 
charming.  While  she  looks  delectable, 
believe  us  no  truck  driver  could  eat  a 
bigger  lunch  of  everything  from  steak 
to  apple  pie  than  Irene.  What's  more, 
she  stays  a  measly  112  pounds.  Good, 
healthful,  nourishing  food,  sunshine  and 
exercise  are  her  beauty  secrets. 

She's  married  to  Het  Manheim,  former 
head  of  a  studio  publicity  department 
and  now  of  Uncle  Sam's  forces,  and  hap- 
pily so. 

She  is  taking  Spanish  lessons  pre- 
paratory to  a  South  American  tour 
(they'll  go  wild  over  her  fairness)  and 
in  between  her  singing  lessons  and  mov- 
ing-picture work,  she  studies  dancing, 
too.  She's  a  busy  little  bee,  this  Irene, 
isn't  she? 

The  sugar  rationing  frets  her  not  a  whit. 
She  learned  from  John  Charles  Thomas 
to  take  honey  in  her  tea  and  coffee.  Good 
for  the  throat  or  something.  Now  she 
likes  it  and  wouldn't  have  sugar  if  you 
coaxed  her.  We  could,  of  course,  say 
something  about  a  honey  using  honey,  but 
we  won't.  Not  with  the  black  looks  you 
might  send  in  through  the  mail. 

Small,  Terrific  and  Corn-Fed: 

"Can  she  bake  a  cherry  pie, 
Billy  boy,  Billy  boy?" 
Yep,  she  can  bake  a  cherry  pie,  she 
can  preserve  berries,  cook  for  thrashers, 
milk  a  cow,  plant  a  field  and  melt  any 
number  of  male  hearts  on  the  side. 
Donna  Reed,  M-G-M's  dark-eyed,  dark- 
haired  lovely,  is  the  only  genuine  R.F.D. 


km 


i 


RAY  BOLGER,  CONSTANCE  MOORE,  BENAY 
VENUTA  ond  RONALD  GRAHAM  — four  bright 
stars  in  "By  Jupiter"  playing  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre  in  New  York  City. 

*     -k     -k     -k  ^ 
Here  you  are,  folks  .  :  :  a  couple 
of  the   biggest  hits  ever.  "By 
Jupiter"  for  grand  entertainment 


— and  Pepsi-Cola  iot  grand  drink- 
ing. Pepsi-Cola's  got  everything. 
Grand  taste,  grand  flavor  and 
grand  size — 12  full  ounces  to  the 
bottle.  Step  up  today  . . .  and  treat 
yourself  to  a  real  drink.  A  nickel 
gets  you  plenty,  plenty,  plenty. 


ir  Pepsi-Cola  is  made  only  by  Pepsi-Cola  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Bottled  locally  by  Authorized  Boiili  rs  from  coast  to  coast.  ^ 
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ings,  examined  wilder 

little  dress  f  ^^^s  of  wear. 

the  ^«^croscope  for  signs  ^^^^ 


Child's  Dress 
Passes  Linit 
Laundry  Test 

Washed,  Linit-Starched,  and 
Ironed  113  Times;  Looks 
Perky  and  New 


The  child  who  wears  LiNiT-starched 
clothes  looks  smart  and  well-groomed. 
Her  clothes  stay  clean  looking  longer. 
They're  easier  for  Mother  to  iron.  AND 
they're  easier  on  Mother's  clothes 
budget.  For  LiNiT-starched  fabrics  wear 
and  v^ear.  unit  penetrates  the  fabric, 
covers  tiny  fibres  with  pro/ec/ /re  coating. 

Free!  The  helpful  "LiNiT  LAUNDRY 
chart".  Write  Corn  Products  Sales 
Company,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  LC-10.  * 

ALL  GROCERS  SELL  LINIT 


UNIT 

PERFECT  LAUNDRY  STARCH 


r|  %lKESrtTTONLOOIUlNDFEElUK£W«|N 

^ jfjiiL j!    f  mi  ite-^ai 
PENETRATES  the  FABRIC 
PROTECTS  THE  FIBRES 
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No.  1  beauty  in  the  business,  despite  all 
those  publicity  pictures  you've  seen  of 
other  so-called  farm  girls.  What's  more, 
Donna's  heard  all  about  traveling  sales- 
men (in  Hollywood  they  call  them 
wolves)  but  she  has  her  own  method 
of  dealing  with  same.  It  consists  of  liv- 
ing at  the  Studio  Club  for  Girls,  the  doors 
of  which  close  at  an  early  hour  against 
late  callers  and  male  escorts. 

She  began  where  most  people  leave  off 
—as  a  twice-crowned  queen.  At  Deni- 
son,  Iowa,  Donna  was  crowned  queen  of 
the  high  school.  Two  years  later,  after 
she'd  thrown  her  baggage  into  an  old 
car  and  headed  for  an  aunt  and  Los 
Angeles  City  College  she  again  found 
herself  queen  of  the  campus.  The  morn- 
ing after,  her  picture  appeared  in  all  local 
papers  and  Donna  was  besieged  with 
phone  calls  from  studios.  But  did  she 
accept?  She  did  not.  She  stayed  on, 
graduated  the  following  February  and 
then  took  a  month's  extra  work  to  brush 
up  on  diction  and  dramatics.  You  see, 
up  until  the  offers  poured  in.  Donna  had 
concentrated  on  a  secretarial  course;  but 
now  things  were  different.  When  she  felt 
ready  for  a  try,  she  notified  M-G-M  who 
gladly  gave  her  a  test  with  Van  Heflin, 
also  a  newcomer.  Both  were  signed  for 
the  same  picture  "The  Get-Away,"  but 
it  wasn't  until  Donna  made  "The  Court- 
ship Of  Andy  Hardy"  that  she  began  to 
attract  attention.  Since  then  she's  made 
"Shadow  Of  The  Thin  Man,"  "The  Bugle 
Sounds, '  "Mokey"  and  "Random  Har- 
vest." She's  always  on  the  alert  for  new 
stories,  talking  to  the  publicity  boys  and 
directors  about  roles.  She'll  get  ahead, 
that  one. 

Donna  was  born  not  Reed,  but  Mullen- 
ger,  on  an  Iowa  farm  seven  miles  from 
Denison.  Her  early  duties  were  to  look 
after  her  younger  brother  Keith  and  her 
two  younger  sisters  Lavonne  and  Billie. 
Of  course,  there  was  lots  of  time  in  be- 
tween to  ride  her  pony  and  snitch  rides 
on  hay  wagons.  As  Donna  grew  older 
she  helped  in  the  kitchen  when  the 
thrashers  came,  helped  in  the  orchards 
and  berry  vineyards  and  aided  her  ma 
with  the  great  fluffy  loaves  of  home-made 
bread.  During  the  really  bad  weather 
Donna  stayed  in  town  with  her  grand- 
mother and  went  to  the  town  high  school. 
Up  until  then  Donna  had  attended  eight 
grades  in  a  little  one-room  country 
schoolhouse.  Trips  to  town  on  Saturday 
nights  were  wonderful  events  in  those 
days,  with  maj'be  a  picture  show  thrown 
in.  Always  Donna  dreamed  of  the  day 
she'd  be  an  efficient  and  clever  private 
secretary  in  some  busy  city.  Movies,  of 
course,  were  just  too  beyond  anything 
in  this  world  even  to  mention  in  a 
whisper. 

Back  in  Denison  special  seats  are  al- 
ways reserved  at  all  Donna's  movies  for 
the  Mullenger  family,  who  attend  en 
masse,  pleased  as  punch.  Every  week 
a  telephone  call  keeps  Donna  in  touch 
with  the  family  she's  about  to  see  and 
visit  with  for  the  first  time  in  over  two 
years. 

She  still  talks  of  her  first  and  only  real 
beau.  Jack  Naw,  now  a  flyer  for  Uncle 
Sam.  When  the  war  is  over  Jack  Naw 
may  be  remembering  the  little  brown- 
haired  girl  who  ran  over  the  acres  of  her 
father's  farm.  From  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Iowa, 
to  Ronald  Colman  and  Greer  Garson  is 
;i  long  cry.  But  this  is  America  where 
Cinderellas  ride  pumpkin  coaches  everv 
day. 

Big   Blond  Bombshell: 

Leif  (pronounced  Life)  Erikson  makes 
a  great  big  noise;  boom-boom,  raz-a-ma- 
tazz.  Like  a  young  tornado  he  roars  into 
one's  life,  whirls  and  churns  like  fury  and 


then  exits  with  lean-tos,  cowsheds,  p;g 
stys  and  whatever  happens  to  be  twirl 
able,  gyrating  about  his  tremendous  beinf 
His  6  feet  4  inches  of  height,  his  w  ili 
and  uncombed  blond  hair  that  stands  u] 
like  a  fright  wig,  his  simply  awful  plaii 
wool  shirts,  his  bright  blue  eyes  Eir 
something  to  behold.  Movies  somehow 
fail  to  catch  the  roar  and  thunder  of  hi 
p>ersonality. 

He  used  to  be  married  to  France 
Farmer.  That  was  back  in  his  "political 
convictions"  days.  He  doesn't  have  corn 
victions  any  more,  however.  He  doesn' 
have  Frances,  either,  as  far  as  that  gce^ 
In  fact,  he's  got  himself  a  new  bride 
Margaret  Hayes,  who  used  to  be  tn\ 
gaged  to  Jeffrey  Lynn.  And  there's  thi 
calm  before  the  storm  for  you. 

He  met  Margaret,  almost  a  stranger  t« 
him,  at  a  theater  in  Hollywood.  For  soni< 
reason,  he  imagined  her  name  was  Emerl 
son  and  tried  all  over  town  next  day  t« 
reach  her.  Meanwhile,  she  tried  ane 
did  get  him  by  phone.  Whoowie.  diu 
those  pieces  of  dynamite  connect'.  Wha 
a  romance,  with  Leif  getting  his  divoioi 
in  Reno,  because  Frances  was  busy,  am 
then  riding  all  the  way  back  from  th 
Nevada  wedding  on  a  motorcycle  besid 
the  new  bride,  who  drove  the  statiai 
wagon. 

HE  was  born  in  California  and  attendee 
military  school  and  later  Beverly  HilL 
High,  until  one  day  he  up  and  quit 
"Okay,"  Dad  said,  "it's  school  or  you  n 
on  your  own."  So  our  hero  went  to  work 
ushering  in  local  theaters,  was  doorman 
at  one,  sang  bass  in  a  midnight  mission 
harvested  wheat  in  the  grain  fields  o 
Texas,  came  back  and  acted  as  houseboj 
in  exchange  for  lessons  with  a  notec 
Hollywood  singing  teacher.  Leif,  in  whiU 
coat,  would  open  the  door  for  Joan  Cra.v- 
ford  and  other  famous  pupils,  then  rusJ 
around  through  another  door  and  pre- 
tend to  be  a  new  pupil  practicing  likt 
mad  and  then  come  back  and  admit  th« 
visitor.  All  this  for  effect,  you  under- 
stand. 

One  night  in  a  Holl>^'Ood  night  club 
Leif  got  to  feeling  good  and  began  t< 
sing.  Ted  Fio  Rito  heard  him  and  offeree 
him  a  job  as  soloist  with  his  band.  Lei 
stayed  a  year  and  then  tried  out  for  s 
role  in  the  Max  Reinhardt  production  o 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  that  stance 
Olivia  de  Havilland  on  her  way.  He  go' 
the  part  and  when  the  company  finishec 
its  road  tour.  Leif  joined  the  comedj 
team  of  Olsen  and  Johnson,  tooting  i 
bass  horn  or  some  loud  brassy  thing  ir 
people's  ears  as  he  paraded  up  and  dowT 
theater  aisles. 

It  was  then  an  executive  of  Paramount 
prowling  through  a  drawer,  came  upoi 
a  photograph  he  mistook  for  Erikson.  A 
wire  had  Leif  on  the  ne.xt  train  for  Holly- 
wood and  he'd  almost  finished  his  fii^sl 
picture  and  already  signed  a  contract  he- 
fore  the  executive  discovered  his  mistake 
It  was  too  late  then. 

Four  successful  years  on  the  New  York 
stage  happily  interrupted  a  movie  careei 
that  was  bad  and  growing  worse.  His 
career  will  be  once  again  interruptet 
when  the  actor  leaves  to  join  the  Na\'» 
Reserve  as  a  photographer.  Collectin( 
motorcycles,  which  he  rides  like  a  will 
man,  is  his  hobby  as  well  as  photograpliy 
He  liked  best  his  roles  in  "H.  M.  Pulham 
Esq."  and  "Elagle  Squadron."  His  latesJ 
are  "Pardon  My  Sarong."  "Are  Husbandb 
Necessary?,"  "Arabian  Nights"  anC 
"House  Of  Mystery. "  which  he  loves  he- 
cause  he  plays  a  sex  maniac.  Well,  foi 
heaven's  sake! 

And.  oh  yes.  his  real  name  is  Bill 
Anderson. 

Thf  End 

PHOTOPL.^Y  combined  icith  Movit  MiFFfli 


EVER  think  about  the  different  types  of  kisses  delivered 
by  different  stars  on  the  screen?    For  instance,  there's 
the  "bhtz"  kiss  that  belongs  strictly  to  Clark  Gable. 
It's  a  sudden  swift  onslaught  like  a  tank  division  in  action. 

The  deliberate  advance  that  led  to  decisive  masterfulness 
belonged,  of  course,  only  to  Valentino;  a  trick  that  placed 
him  in  a  special  niche  in  feminine  hearts.  Ask  Mama  about 
him,  someday.  His  present-day  runner-up  is  the  fabulous 
Vic  Mature  who  hypnotizes  his  victim  with  those  smoky 
eyes,  then  moves  in  for  the  kill. 

There's  the  I'm-a-patient-man-but  this-is-it-sister  kiss 
that  belongs  to  Spencer  Tracy;  and  there's  the  quiet,  gentle 
kiss  of  English  Ronald  Colman;  and  the  longer-it's-post- 
poned-the-better-it-will-be  kiss  of  Boyer. 

The  "grab"  kiss  typifies  Cagney  to  a  "t."  It's  grab  and 
kiss  as  far  as  Jimmy  is  concerned  and  no  preliminaries 
about  it. 


Mature  technique,  matched  up  to 
Latin  Mapy  Cortes  in  "Sweet  Or  Hot" 


With  Tyrone  Power  it's  the  thoughtful-procedure  kiss 
and  with  Bob  Hope  it's  the  I'm-only-doing-this-for-the- 
laughs  kiss. 

This-can't-bc-happening-to-me  is  revealed  in  every  kiss 
delivered  by  Gary  Cooper.  Watch  it  carefully  and  you'll 
discover  this  fact  to  be  true. 

What  really  brought  on  all  this  retrospection  is  the  fact 
we've  just  been  informed  Mickey  Rooney  received  what  is 
termed  the  "psychological  kiss"  from  Esther  Williams  in 
"Andy  Hardy's  Last  Fling."  Esther  slips  up  to  Mickey 
while  he's  asleep,  plants  a  kiss  on  his  lips  and  then  watches 
his  psychological  reactions.  Might  try  it  with  the  boy 
friend,  girls! 


If  you  like  Rachel, 

you'll  LOVE  this  New  Rachel! 


his  New  Rachel!  |>| 


i 


Fragile  and  Creamy  as  exquisite  bridal 
lace  .  . .  Pond's  new  Dreamflower  "Rachel" 
powder  is  deftly  keyed  to  your  most 
exotic  skin  tones — the  rich,  luscious  ivory 
tones.  As  you  smooth  it  on,  you'll  see 
Dreamflower  "Rachel"  lend  your  skin  a 
look  of  mysterious  new  beauty — delicate 
.  .  .  creamy-clear  .  .  .  tender  .  .  . 


New  Dreamflower  Smoothness  gives 


your  lace  a  dreamy  "misty-soft"  appeal 


Enchanting  New 
Dreamflower  Box 

—  big  dressing  table 
size — only  49p!  Two 
smaller  sizes,  also.  6 
shades — each  lovely! 


1> 


"Pond's  Dreamflower  Rachel  is 
the  loveliest,  creamiest  rachel  I've' 
ever  tried!  It  makes  my  skin  look 
different,  somehow — richer  in  ^\  :  l 

'\    tone,  more  dramatic — e\en  softer!"         -    -       /         i  \> 

MRS.  ANTHONY  J.  DREXEL.  HI      ;  'yg^'  K  -  >  ' .  FRJttTme  NewtTreomflower  Powder  Shades 


PondillPS-  sfa/s  on  longer/ 

5  gorgeous  Stagline  Shades.  Wear 
Pond's  "Lips"  with  new  matching 
Pond's  "Cheeks"  (compact  rouge). 


y  POND'S,  Dept.8VlM.PK,  Clinton,  Conn. 

I'd  like  to  try  all  of  Pond  s  glainorcius  new  Dreamflower  Powder 
shades  including  "Rachel."  Will  you  [)lea.se  send  me  FREE  SAMPLES 
of  all  6  Dreamflower  Shades  right  away? 


My  I 


My  addres5_ 


(This  oflfcr  good  in  U.S.  ouly) 


Now  Is  The 
Time  For 
love 


I  he  past  is  behind  us.  The  future  is 
not  yet  here.  We  live  in  the  present. 
Now  Is  The  Time  For  Love.  That 
was  the  great  heartbreaking  lesson 
that  Bert  and  Monica  had  to  learn. 
A  lesson  in  life,  more  important 
than  a  diploma  in  high  school,  more 
impressive  than  a  college  degree. 
For  it  was  a  lesson  in  love,  a  lesson 
for  every  girl,  every  young  man, 
every  married  couple,  a  lesson  for 
everybody. 

It  has  tears  and  sighs,  kisses  and 
promises,  and  a  many  colored  rain- 
bow. It's  your  lesson  and  my  lesson. 
Now  Is  The  Time  For  Love  —  a  book 
length  true  novel,  complete  in  the 
big  new  October  True  Story  maga- 
zine —  out  now. 


GROWING  nm  ALIAS  "ROMANGE"! 

"I'm  18  and  I'm  gonna  take  out  real  girls,"  Bud 
boasted!  But  what  happened  to  his  new-found  confi- 
dence when  he  dated  the  town  vamp  —  with  a  hand- 
ful of  restless  soldiers  on  their  trail?  Read  "Sweet 
Sorrow",  a  grand  story  of  a  boy  who  fell  out  of  love 
with  a  thud! 

RICH  MAN-POOR  MAN 

Jeannie  was  looking  for  a  prince  with  a  golden  chariot. 
Yet  Tom's  six-feet  of  plain  goodness,  millions  of 
freckles  and  rough,  red  curly  hair  almost  made  her 
forget  .  .  .  until  a  flashing  convertible  coupe  stopped 
beside  her  one  day  .  .  .  Here  is  a  girl,  a  boy  and  a 
dream  man  you'll  never  forget.  Don't  miss  "Rich  Man 
—  Poor  Man". 

Wedding  Rehearsal— You  Are  My  Wife— Kisses 
That  Claimed  Me  —  In  the  Language  of  Sweet- 
hearts—  All  glorious  stories  of  romance  for 
dozens  of  delightful  reading  hours! 
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The  Ha 

(Continued  jrom  page  46)  Too  bad.  The 
girl  in  the  plane  turned  with  a  dry 
catch  in  her  throat  to  the  window.  For 
the  rest  of  her  life  would  Albert's  eyes 
haunt  her  as  he'd  said,  "Why,  sure,  honey, 
you  go  ahead.  I'll  pick  up  the  old  act 
with  Paul."  She'd  seen  him  off  on  the 
train  and  cried  rt  the  unhappiness  in  his 
face  when  he  said,  "I'll  send  for  you 
as  soon  as  your  show  closes."  Like  a 
man  making  a  date  to  follow  his  date 
with  the  electric  chair. 

But  it  passed  with  the  excitement  and 
thrill  of  her  first  Broadway  show.  Re- 
hearsals, which  she  had  loved.  Her  irri- 
tation when  Helen  had  insisted  that  she 
learn  Lily  Emery's  songs  and  dances  as 
well  as  her  own  chorus  work.  Her  de- 
light when  Shagrue  had  told  her  that  he 
had  dismissed  Lily  from  the  cast  and  was 
going  to  feature  her  in  Lily's  place  and 
her  gratitude  to  Helen  for  having  sug- 
gested that  she  rehearse  Lily's  role.  Open- 
ing night  and  her  realization  that  she  and 
not  the  star  was  the  hit  of  the  show 
and  the  party  in  Shagrue's  apartment 
after  the  performance.  It  was  at  the 
party  that  Helen  had  said,  "Shagrue  has 
promised  me  that  he  will  star  you  in  his 
next  production."  The  party,  the  promise, 
everything  came  back  to  her  mind  now  as 
clearly  as  though  it  had  just  happened, 
but  with  it  came  a  bewildered  fear  that 
perhaps  she  had  been  selfish  in  wanting 
a  career  separate  from  Albert's. 

He  had  hated  the  separation  and  the 
loneliness,  had  wanted  her  with  him. 
The  last  time  she  had  seen  him  he  had 
asked  her  to  leave  the  show  so  they  could 
be  together  again.  She  had  been  an- 
noyed by  the  realization  that  he  was  so 
jealous  of  her  success  that  he  wanted 
her  to  give  it  up,  and  she  had  refused. 
But  then,  he  had  been  drinking  that  night. 
He  wouldn't  have  been  so  unreasonable 
about  her  career  or  Helen,  either,  if  he 
had  been  sober.  She  remembered  how  he 
had  said,  "It's  Helen  who's  keeping  us 
apart.  She  wants  to  separate  us  for 
good."  Angrily  she  had  sent  him  back 
to  Paul  and  they  had  never  had  a  chance 
to  make  up.  Now  she  wondered  whether 

i  they  ever  could  have  picked  up  the  pieces 
1  of  their  lives  and  put   them  together 

I  again.  If  only  their  last  meeting  hadn't 
'  been  a  quarrel! 

)    AS  the  plane  landed,  Paul  was  wait- 
ing  for  them  at  the  airport.   His  coat 
collar  was  turned  up  against  the  wind 

I I  and  he  was  bareheaded.  Though  his  hair 
I  was  just  as  dark  as  ever,  his  face  as 
j    deeply    bronzed,   there   was  something 

about  him  which  was  strange  to  her,  and 
all  at  once  she  realized  what  it  was.  He 
1  was  grieving  for  Albert,  who  had  been 
,  his  best  friend,  and  she  had  never  before 
seen  the  cocksure  Paul  unhappy.  But  the 
'  familiar   cynical   mask  returned  as  he 

ii  came  toward  them. 

III  "Hello,  Katie.  Hello,  Helen,"  he  said 
I'  quietly  and  led  them  to  a  car  that  was 

parked  near  by. 

They  drove  straight  to  the  cemetery 
and  during  the  ride  she  found  herself 
wondering  if  Paul  was  glad  to  see  her  or 
if  he  had  met  the  plane  only  out  of  a 

-  sense  of  obligation  to  Albert.  She  couldn't 
tell,  but  then  she'd  never  known  just 
where  she  stood  with  Paul.  Sometimes 
he  seemed  to  dislike  her  as  much  as  he 
disliked  Helen,  but  yet  there  had  seemed 

'    at  times  to  be  flashes  of  friendship  be- 

'  tween  them.  But  not  once  had  she  been 
able  to  get  past  his  armor  of  cynicism 

[    to  find  out  what  the  man  inside  was  like. 
During  the  short  burial  service  she 
could  feel  his  eyes  on  her.    Were  they 
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accusing  or  pitying  her?  When  it  was 
over  he  walked  with  them  to  the  car 
that  was  waiting  to  take  them  back  to 
the  airport.  His  conversation  was  studied- 
ly impersonal,  obviously  devised  to  fill 
an  uncomfortable  gap.  Not  until  he  was 
helping  them  into  the  car  did  he  turn 
to  Helen  and  say,  "We  found  Albert  in 
the  dressing  room.  There  was  a  picture 
of  Katie  on  the  table  and  the  victrola  was 
still  playing  one  of  her  records  from  the 
new  show." 

Some  warning  note  sounded  inside  her 
while  he  was  speaking,  but  before  she 
could  brace  herself  for  his  next  words 
he  said,  "The  world  is  full  of  murder." 

Murder!  She  could  feel  the  word 
squeezing  her  heart  and  brain  until  they 
were  empty  of  everything  except  aware- 
ness of  that  dreadful  charge.  Paul  felt 
she  had  murdered  Albert!  In  vain  she 
tried  to  tear  her  eyes  away  from  his. 
Helen  screamed,  "Stop  it,  Paul!"  and 
banged  the  door  shut  as  they  drove  away, 
leaving  him  there. 

DUT  not  leaving  those  eyes  or  their  ac- 
^  cusations.  They  followed  her  to  New 
York;  haunted  her  day  and  night.  Paul 
hadn't  meant  to  be  so  brutal,  she  told 
herself;  he'd  just  been  so  upset  by 
Albert's  death  that  he  hadn't  realized 
what  he  was  saying. 

But  somehow  it  didn't  help  much. 

Her  work  began  to  suffer.  She  began 
to  go  up  in  her  lines.  One  night  she 
fumbled  so  badly  that  after  the  per- 
formance Shagrue  reprimanded  her 
sharply. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Katie?" 
Helen  asked  when  they  got  back  to  their 
apartment  that  night.    "You're  slipping." 

"I  know  it,  Helen,"  she  answered  dully. 
"I'm  sorry."  She  stood  looking  out  of 
the  window,  wondering  if  she  dared  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  had  been  forming  in 
her  mind,  and  at  last  she  said,  "I  want  to 
leave  the  show,  Helen.  Give  up  my 
career." 

"Give  it  up?"  Helen  said  incredulously. 
"And  go  back  to  wearing  made-over  ray- 
on dresses,  I  suppose,"  she  went  on  in  cold 
anger.  "We  haven't  saved  money  enough 
for  you  to  retire  on,  you  know.  Music 
and  dancing  lessons,  clothes,  this  apart- 
ment— they've  taken  a  lot  of  what  you 
have  made.  Had  you  thought  about 
that?" 

"I'm  so  tired,  Helen,"  she  said  in  des- 
peration.   "You  don't  know  how  tired." 

"I  do  know,  Katie,"  Helen  said  in  a 
sudden  rush  of  sympathy.  "But  I  can't 
let  you  throw  everything  away.  Try  to 
stick  it  out  until  the  end  of  the  show 
and  then  we'll  see  what  we  can  do. 
Shagrue  has  commissioned  Laura  Bithorn, 
the  best  dramatist  in  town,  to  write  a 
play  especially  for  you,"  Helen  continued 
more  sharply.  "It's  all  ready  to  go  into 
rehearsal  as  soon  as  this  one  closes,  but 
he  won't  take  a  chance  on  starring  you 
again  if  you  don't  pull  yourself  to- 
gether." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  go  into  another 
play,  Helen,"  she  said  wearily.  "I  told 
you  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  theater 
as  soon  as  this  one  is  over." 

"Well,  you're  not  going  to,"  Helen  said 
flatly.  "I've  made  too  many  sacrifices 
for  you  to  have  you  throw  everything 
away  now." 

Suddenly  Katie  felt  as  though  the 
chains  of  the  world  were  weighing  down 
her  arms  and  legs.  Without  the  strength 
to  protest  further  she  dragged  through  the 
remaining  performances,  each  one  a  little 
worse  than  the  preceding  one,  and  finally 
the  closing  night  came. 


"WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH  ME?"  cried  Ellen  as 
she  gazed  into  her  mirror.  "Why  don't  the  boys 
ever  date  me.'"  Just  then  Joan  walked  in.  Joan. 
Ellen's  best  friend,  worked  in  a  beauty  shop. 

"Nothing's  the  matter  with  you,"  Joan  said. 
"It's  your  hair!  It's  dull  and  mousy-looking.  Men 
go  for  girls  whose  hair  is  full  of  sparkle  and 
highlights.  Why  don't  you  try  Nestle  Colorinse.' 
You'll  be  thrilled  at  the  difiference  it  will  make 
in  your  hair.  "  That  very  night  Ellen  used  Col- 
orinse  and  listen  to  what  she  told  Joan— 


"I  NEVER  THOUGHT  my  hair  cottld  look  so 
lovely.  Colorinse  has  given  it  a  warmer,  richer 
tone— filled  it  with  highlights  that  catch  the 
light  and  sparkle  every  time  I  turn  my  head. 
And  now  my  hair's  so  much  softer  and  silkier- 
easier  to  manage,  too.  " 
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«Why  can1 
my  friends 
and  the  calendar 


CO  it's  happened    again,   young  lady? 

The  invitation  says  "...  a  week-end 
with  us  in  the  country."  And  all  you  can  see 
is  three  bad  days — three  days  of  functional 
periodic  pain,  of  headache,  cramps  and  dull 
inaction. 

But  don't  blame  your  friends  and  the  cal- 
endar for  not  getting  together.  Just  blame 
yourself,  for  never  trying  Midol ! 

By  its  quick  relief  of  the  needless  func- 
tional pain  of  menstruation,  Midol  redeems 
"lost  days"  for  active,  comfortable  living. 
Among  many  women  interviewed,  96%  of 
those  who  reported  using  Midol  at  their  last 
menstrual  period  had  found  it  effective. 

You,  too,  should  discover  fast  and  wel- 
come comfort  in  Midol,  if  you  have  no 
organic  disorder  needing  special  medical  or 
surgical  care.  Try  it.  Put  confidence  in  it. 
Midol  contains  no  opiates.  Of  its  three 
active  ingredients,  one  relieves  headache 
and  muscular  suffering,  one  is  mildly  stim- 
ulating, and  the  third — exclusive  in  Midol 
— acts  directly  against  spasmodic  pain 
peculiar  to  the  menstrual  process. 

Look  for  Midol  tablets  on  your  drugstore 
counter,  or  just  ask  for  Midol.  Two  sizes — 
a  small  package  containing  more  than 
enough  Midol  for  a  convinc-  --^i  o>^risr; 
ing  trial,  and  a  large  package /i^'cuoron^ed by" 
for  economical,  regular  use.  V'""' 

MIDOL 

RELIEVES  FUNCTIONAL  PERIODIC  PAIN 


It  was  no  surprise  to  Katie  when 
Shagrue  telephoned  the  next  day  and 
said  that  he  had  decided  not  to  star 
her  in  the  Bithorn  play,  and  she  didn't 
care.  Not  so  Helen.  She  wasn't  even 
interested  when  Helen  called  Laura  Bit- 
horn  and  asked  her  to  have  dinner  with 
them  that  night,  and  she  went  with  Helen 
to  meet  Laura  only  because  she  was  so 
tired  that  it  was  easier  to  do  that  than 
to  argue. 

And  that  night  Katie  met  Paul  again. 

She  was  in  a  cocktail  lounge  with 
Laura  and  Helen.  She  heard  Helen  say 
vehemently,  "Laura,  I  want  to  produce 
that  play  of  yours.  You  wrote  it  for 
Katie  and  Shagrue  is  all  wrong  in  think- 
ing that  she  can't  do  it.  She  can,  and 
I  won't  let  him  produce  it  with  some- 
body else  in  the  lead."  And  then,  before 
Laura  could  reply,  she  saw  Paul  walking 
across  the  floor  toward  them. 

At  first  she  didn't  dare  meet  his  eyes, 
afraid  of  what  she  would  see  in  them,  but 
when  he  said,  "Ah,  the  Angel  of  Death," 
she  felt  at  ease.  That  was  his  old  name 
for  Helen  and  if  he  was  going  to  spar 
with  Helen  he  probably  wouldn't  bother 
with  her.  She  was  even  able  to  smile 
inwardly  at  the  startled  way  Laura 
opened  her  eyes  and  at  Helen's  baffled 
fury  when  she  said,  "Miss  Bithorn  and 
I  are  talking  business,"  and  Paul  re- 
torted, "Then  it's  lucky  for  Miss  Bithorn 
that  I  came  along  to  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  works."  It  was  that,  she 
knew,  that  made  Helen  afraid  he  might 
really  say  something  that  would  spoil 
her  plans.  And  she  knew  Helen  was 
afraid,  for  nothing  else  would  have  made 
her  control  her  temper  and  say,  "Katie, 
why  don't  you  and  Paul  go  over  to  the 
bar  and  have  a  cocktail?" 

SHE  found  herself  thinking,  as  they 
walked  across  to  the  bar,  that  it  was 
the  first  time  they  had  ever  been  alone 
together.  After  he  had  ordered  cocktails, 
he  turned  toward  her  and  for  the  first 
time  she  looked  straight  into  his  eyes. 
They  weren't  as  she  had  feared  they 
might  be.  Maybe  he  had  forgotten  that 
he  had  once  accused  her  of  murder. 

Her  tense  nerves  relaxed  and  when  he 
began  to  talk  she  thought  they  might 
have  been  any  two  casual  friends,  meet- 
ing after  a  long  separation.  He  told  her 
he'd  left  vaudeville  and  started  his  own 
orchestra  and  that  they  were  leaving  the 
next  day  to  play  for  a  few  weeks  at  the 
Cape  Cod  Hotel.  "It  will  be  a  relief  to 
get  out  of  New  York  for  a  while,"  he  said. 

She  smiled,  thinking  how  wonderful 
it  would  be  if  she  too  could  find  relief 
on  a  quiet  New  England  shore.  Then 
she  heard  him  say,  "I've  always  thought 
I'd  run  into  you  like  this  someday." 

"Why  did  you  wait  for  that?"  she 
asked.  "You  could  have  dropped  in  back- 
stage or  telephoned."  He  picked  up  his 
glass  and  looked  at  it  thoughtfully.  Her 
nerves  tensed  again.  "Why  didn't  you?" 
she  said  challengingly. 

"Maybe  because  I  don't  go  looking  for 
trouble,"  he  said  slowly. 

So  that  was  it.  He  thought  she  meant 
trouble,  just  as  he'd  thought  she  meant 
trouble  for  Albert.  She'd  been  foolish 
to  think  he  might  have  forgotten  that. 
Strange  that  she  didn't  resent  what  he 
thought  of  her,  that  she  could  sit  there, 
knowing  what  he  was  thinking  of  her, 
and  feel  no  anger,  but  only  dumb  despair. 

"This  isn't  a  very  sparkling  conversa- 
tion, is  it?"  he  said  abruptly.  "Your 
regular  beaus  are  probably  much 
gayer." 

"I  haven't  seen  a  man  I've  been  inter- 
ested in  for  over  a  year,"  she  answered 
wearily.  "I'm  so  tired  all  the  time  that 
I'm  not  interested  in  anything." 


"I'm  sorry,  Katie."  For  a  moment  she 
thought  the  sympathy  in  his  voice  was 
real  and  then,  with  the  cynicism  she  re- 
membered so  well,  he  said,  "Poor  little 
star.  Penthouses  and  jewels  and  furs — 
and  all  she  wants  is  to  get  away  from 
it  all." 

She  slid  slowly  off  the  tall  bar  stool 
"I  suppose  I  had  that  coming  to  me, 
Paul,"  she  said,  "but  that  doesn't  keep  it 
from  hurting." 

"Wait  a  minute."  He  caught  her  arm 
and  she  could  feel  strength  and  peac-i 
beating  in  his  pulse  so  near  her  owr 
"I  am  sorry,  Katie.  Really  sorry."  They 
stood  for  a  moment,  close,  and  aware  of 
each  other  as  they  had  never  been  be- 
fore. Then  he  said  lightly,  "Shall  we 
call  a  truce  and  have  dinner  together?  ' 

The  invitation  surprised  her,  but  what 
was  more  startling  was  her  own  realiza- 
tion that  she  wanted  to  accept.  "I'd 
love  to,  Paul,"  she  said. 

THEY  had  dinner  at  a  restaurant  near 
•  the  waterfront  where  the  decorations 
were  terrible  and  the  food  delicious  and 
when  they  finished  they  walked  slowly 
along  the  docks  with  the  June  night 
warm  against  their  faces.  She  felt  i>eace 
stealing  over  her  as  it  had  when  hb 
hand  was  on  her  arm,  so  that  she  was 
content  just  to  be  at  his  side,  with  hardly 
a  word  between  them.  But  as  they  walked 
a  question  formed  itself  in  her  mind 
and  at  last  she  had  to  say,  "You  thought 
I  murdered  Albert,  Paul.  Do  you  still 
think  so?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered  slowly. 
"I  wish  I  did  know.  I  don't  think  so  at 
the  moment,  but  I've  always  been  so 
mixed  up  about  you — "  he  stopp>ed  and 
then  said  as  though  the  words  hurt  him — 
"The  first  time  I  saw  you,  there  in  the 
ice-cream  parlor,  I  thought  you  were 
wonderful.  I  wanted  to  run  across  the 
room  and  grab  you." 

Her  pulse  hammered  in  her  throat, 
choking  her,  and  her  heart  cried,  "Oh, 
Paul,  Paul!  If  only  you  had  done  that!  ' 
If  only  it  had  been  Paul.  Through  the 
numbing  misery  of  awareness  of  what 
it  would  have  meant  had  Paul  and  not 
Albert  walked  toward  her  that  night  she 
heard  him  say. 

"I  didn't  want  to  be  tied  dowTi.  Didn't 
want  to  fall  in  love.  And  by  the  time 
I  found  out  that  those  were  the  very 
things  I  did  want,  you  and  Albert  were 
married.  I  still  thought  you  were  won- 
derful, but,  later  on,  when  you  wanted 
a  career  of  your  own,  I  didn't  know 
what  to  think." 

She  waited,  half-sick  with  longing  to 
hear  what  he  would  say  next,  and  when 
he  said  nothing  at  all  she  whispered,  "I 
could  still  be  that  girl  in  the  ice-cream 
parlor,  Paul."  In  the  darkness  she  could 
feel  his  arms  moving  toward  her,  then 
the  violence  with  which  he  pulled  them 
away. 

"No,  you  couldn't!"  he  said  harshly. 
"It's  too  late  for  that,  even  if  you  wanted 
to." 

She  wanted  to  scream  at  him.  to  tell 
him  that  that  wasn't  true.  But  she  knew 
there  was  no  way  she  could  make  him 
understand  that  now.  His  bitterness  was 
like  an  armor  and  she  knew  no  words 
that  would  penetrate  it. 

They  didn't  talk  on  the  way  to  her 
apartment,  then  he  said,  "Good  night, 
Katie.  Maybe  we'll  meet  in  another  year 
or  so,"  and  the  cruel  casualness  of  that 
was  like  a  whip  cutting  across  her  face. 

"Good  night.  Paul."  she  said  quietly. 
She  watched  him  until  he  was  out  of 
sight,  but  she  couldn't  see  him  very 
clearly  through  her  tears. 

Helen  was  pacing  the  floor  with 
long,    angry    strides    that    made  her 
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leavy  satin  housecoat  stand  out  stiffly 
iround  her.  Katie  had  expected  Helen 
o  be  angry,  but  when  Helen  screamed, 
How  dare  you  disappear  with  Paul?" 
he  anger  seemed  so  out  of  proportion 
o  what  had  caused  it  that  for  the  first 
ime  it  had  no  effect.  She  started  toward 
ler  own  room,  without  answering,  but 
ielen  caught  her  arm  and  said  in  that 
ame  shrill  voice,  "You  listen  to  me. 
've  sacrificed  everything  for  you  and  I 
von't  have  you  throw  it  all  away  on 
••aul.     I  forbid  you  to  see  him  again!" 

Suddenly  Katie's  self-control  vanished, 
'■'orbidden  to  see  Paul,  who  didn't  care 
v^hether  he  ever  saw  her  again  or  not! 
5he  began  to  laugh  at  the  irony  of  that, 
\eard  her  laughter  turn  into  long  shud- 
iering  sobs  that  she  couldn't  control, 
hen  she  laughed  more  hysterically  than 
■ver  when  she  saw  Helen's  face  change 
wiftly  from  anger  to  fright  and  heard 
ler  say,  "I'm  sorry,  Katie.   I  didn't  mean 

0  lose  my  temper.  1  didn't  realize  how 
lervous  and  upset  you  are."  She  quieted 
lown  at  last  and  let  Helen  put  her  to  bed, 
istening  apathetically  to  Helen's  running 
tream  of  apologies.  But  when  Helen  said, 

1  think  you  ought  to  go  away  for  a  while, 
omewhere  quiet  so  you  can  rest,"  she 
legan  to  work  out  a  plan. 

She  thought  back  over  the  last  few  hys- 
erical  moments,  trying  to  remember 
vhether  she  had  said  anything  about 
'aul's  going  to  Cape  Cod.  She  didn't 
hink  she  had,  but  to  be  on  the  safe 
ide  she  made  her  voice  sound  com- 
iletely  listless  when  she  said,  "Maybe 
'ou're  right,  Helen.  Maybe  I'll  go  to 
^ape  Cod." 

She  left  for  Cape  Cod  two  days  later. 
)n  the  train  she  began  to  be  afraid  that 
le  might  send  her  away  again — and  he 
vas,  she  knew  now,  the  one  man  she 
vanted  to  be  with  every  moment  of  her 
,ife. 

He  was  on  the  beach  when  she  first 
aw  him.  Quietly  she  watched  him  for 
.  moment,  seeing  as  if  for  the  first  time 
he  strength  of  his  broad  shoulders  and 
he  dark  crisp  hair,  wanting  and  yet 
earing  to  call  him.  For  he  had  to  know, 
.s  soon  as  he  turned  and  saw  her,  why 
he  was  there.  He  had  to  understand, 
vithout  any  words  from  her,  that  she 
lad  come  because  she  loved  him  and 
lecause  she  had  put  out  of  her  life  for- 
ver  ambition  and  success  and  every- 
hing  that  stood  between  them. 
I  "Please  make  him  understand,"  she 
|)rayed.     Then  she  said,  "Paul." 

He  turned  around  then  and  she  saw 
he  startled  surprise  in  his  face,  saw 
t  give  place  to  radiance;  and  then  she 
yas  in  his  arms. 


THE  days  that  followed  were  the  most 
'  perfect  she  had  ever  known.  All  of 
he  past  with  its  mistakes  and  misery 
lad  been  wiped  out  and  nothing  had  any 
neaning  except  the  fact  that  she  was 
vith  Paul.  He  taught  her  to  swim  3,nd 
0  sail  a  boat  and  these  were  wonderful 
lot  only  because  of  the  fun  of  doing 
hem  together,  but  because  she  would  al- 
vays  have  in  her  memory  the  picture  of 
lis  bronzed  face  against  a  white  sail  or 
aughing  at  her  from  the  waves.  Most 
vonderful  of  all,  though,  were  the  mo- 
aents  when  they  talked  and  planned 
bout  the  future.  "We'll  have  a  white 
lOuse  with  a  lawn  and  a  garden,"  he  said 
'ne  day.  "Are  you  sure  you  want  that? 
Jure  you  wouldn't  rather  have  your 
areer  instead?" 

She  laughed  in  utter  contentment.  "I 
|Vas  never  surer  of  anything  in  my  life," 
he  answered.  "I  never  want  to  see  or  hear 
f  a  career  again." 

In  her  happiness  she  had  put  off  writing 
0  tell  Helen  that  she  was  going  to  marry 
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LIKE  A  LOT  of  other  fellows,  I  used  to  cake  what  I 
thought  was  a  "he-man's"  laxative.  And,  boy,  what 
awful  punishment  I'd  take  with  it.  The  stuff  tasted 
terrible  —  and  acted  worse.  It  was  just  too  strong! 


THEN  I   SWITCHED  to 

another  brand.  It  tasted 
pretty  bad,  too.  But  I 
wouldn't  have  minded 
that  so  much  if  it  had 
done  me  any  good. 
Trouble  was  I  didn't 
get  the  proper  relief. 
It  was  just  too  mild! 


FINALLY,  A  FRIEND  suggested  Ex-Lax  !..  "It  s  so 
easy  to  take,"  he  said.  "Ex-Lax  tastes  like  chocolate 
and  it  works  like  a  charm!"  .  .  .  Well,  I  tried  it 
and  I  knew  right  away  that  I'd  found  MY  laxative. 
Ex-Lax  is  not  too  strong,  not  too  mild— it's  just  right! 

Ex-Lax  is  effective,  all  right — but  effective 
in  a  gentie  way!  It  won't  upset  you;  won't 
make  you  feel  bad  afterwards.  No  wonder 
people  coll  it: 

Naturally,  like  any  effective  medicine,  Ex-Lax 
should  be  taken  only  as  directed  on  the  label. 
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Paul,  and  so  it  was  that  one  day  a  tight- 
lipped  Helen  arrived  unexpectedly.  She 
held  her  temper  in  check,  though,  until 
she  and  Katie  were  alone,  then  she  said 
peremptorily,  "Go  pack  your  bags.  You're 
going  back  to  New  York  with  me  this 
afternoon." 

Katie  shook  her  head.  "Not  this  after- 
noon or  any  other  time,  Helen,"  she  said 
distinctly.  "I'm  going  to  marry  Paul.  I'm 
leaving  the  theater."  She  sat  quietly  after 
that,  marveling  that  Paul's  love  had  given 
her  the  strength  to  listen  to  the  recrimi- 
nations and  arguments  that  were  p>ouring 
from  Helen's  lips  and  know  that  none 
of  them  was  important.  At  last  Helen's 
fury  subsided  into  defeat. 

"All  right,  Katie,"  Helen  said.  "Marry 
Paul  if  you  like.  But  wait  for  just  one 
more  play.  Laura  Bithorn  is  letting  me 
produce  the  play  she  wrote  for  you. 
If  you  will  do  that,  we'll  make  enough 
for  you  to  retire  on,  as  you  want  to.  But 
if  you  fail  me  we'll  lose  everything,  be- 
cause I've  put  every  cent  we  have  into 
it.  Please,  Katie,  don't  fail  me  now. 
I  need  you." 

Katie  knew  then  what  she  would  have 
to  do.  She  got  up  and  started  toward  the 
door.  "All  right,  Helen,"  she  said  wearily. 
"I'll  do  it.  I  promise  you.  But  it's  the 
last  play  I'll  ever  be  in." 

She  found  Paul  on  the  beach  and  with 
his  arms  around  her,  it  was  easier  to  tell 
him  why  she  must  do  this  thing.  "I 
know  you  don't  like  Helen,"  she  said. 
"But  she  has  made  sacrifices  for  me  and 
I  can't  let  her  down  now.  You  under- 
stand, don't  you?" 

He  kissed  her  very  gently.  "I  under- 
stand, Katie,"  he  said. 

That  afternoon,  she  went  back  to  New 
York  with  Helen.  As  soon  as  she  reached 
her  apartment  she  put  in  a  long-distance 
call  for  him,  but  when  the  connection 
was  made  she  was  told  that  Paul  had 
turned  the  orchestra  over  to  his  assistant 
and  left  the  hotel  and  that  he  had  not 
left  a  forwarding  address.  She  smiled 
happily.  He  must  have  returned  to  New 
York  to  be  near  her.  He  would  prob- 
ably phone  her  in  a  little  while. 

But  he  didn't  call,  that  day  or  the 
next. 

SHE  began  rehearsals  for  the  new  show 
and  went  through  them  doggedly, 
growing  more  frantic  as  days  went  into 
weeks  and  she  neither  heard  from  Paul 
nor  could  find  any  trace  of  him.  Realizing 
that  he  had  been  hurt  by  her  leaving 
him  she  knew  that  somehow  she  must 
find  him  and  clear  up  the  misunder- 
standing. Only  this  determination  and 
the  fact  that  she  had  given  her  promise 
to  Helen  carried  her  through  rehearsals. 

On  opening  night  when  they  were  sit- 
ting in  her  dressing  room  waiting  for 
the  curtain  call  she  said  to  Helen,  "I 
promised  you  I'd  go  through  with  this 
play,  Helen,  and  I  will.  But  as  soon  as 
it's  over  I'm  going  to  find  Paul  and  when 
I  do  nothing  will  ever  separate  us  again." 
She  picked  up  a  powder  puff  and  leaned 
closer  to  the  mirror  trying  to  concern- 
trate  but  seeing  only  Paul's  face  before 
her. 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door,  but 
it  wasn't  until  she  heard  Helen  say  furi- 
ously, "How  did  you  get  in  here?"  that 
she  looked  up.  Paul  was  standing  in- 
side the  door. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be  here?"  he  retorted 
and  even  though  she  knew  the  answer 
was  for  Helen  and  not  for  her  its  con- 
tempt cut  into  her.  "Isn't  the  whole 
world  supposed  to  honor  the  new  pro- 
ducer tonight?"  She  tried  to  call  to  him, 
to  stop  the  dreadful  savagery  in  his  voice, 
but  she  couldn't  utter  a  sound.  "Helen 
Chernen,  Broadway's  newest  producer," 


he  went  on  relentlessly.    "She's  got  jus 
what  she's  always  wanted.    She's  com 
all  the  way  from  Greenhill  to  Broad  i: 
way,  walking  over  everybody  who  eve  \- 
stood  in  her  way!"  j 

"Paul!"  She  got  his  name  out  at  lasi 
He  turned  on  her  then  and  she  fel  i. 
the  full  fury  of  his  scorn.  "You're  jus  ie 
as  bad  as  she  is,"  he  shouted.  "You  knei 
what  she  was  doing,  knew  she  wanta 
power  for  herself  and  that  she  was  usirj; 
you  and  your  career  to  get  it.  And  yoi 
didn't  try  to  stop  her.  You  didn't  car 
what  she  was  doing,  because  you  wen 
getting  what  you  wanted  out  of  it,  too!' 

His  words  beat  on  her  with  all  tl* 
savagery  of  physical  blows,  sickeniq 
her  with  their  meaning.  "Stop,  Paul,' 
she  begged,  "you've  got  to  listen!"  Sh 
caught  at  him  frantically,  clinging  to  hin 
and  using  her  body  as  a  weight  to  ancha 
him  so  he  would  have  to  listen.  "I  can' 
let  you  go,"  she  cried.  "I  need  you,  Paui 
I  love  you!    You  can't  go!" 

"That's  where  you're  wrong,"  he  saii  i 
and  his  sudden  quietness  was  more  ter-  j 
rible  to  her  than  his  anger.  "I  can  goi  5 
I  won't  stay  and  let  you  destroy  mt  1 
as  you  destroyed  Albert."  He  pusheii  ( 
her  hands  away  and  walked  out  of  the  [ 
room  and  she  had  no  strength  to  sto|  i 
him.  ' 

She  stood  where  he  had  left  her,  un-  j 
aware  of  Helen's  anxious,  "Are  you  alj  i 
right,  Katie?"    Some  part  of  her,  auto-  | 
matic  and  well-trained,  made  her  answa 
when    the    callboy    called,  "Curtain!'' 
Made  her  go  and  stand  in  the  wingsi 
and  wait  for  her  cue,  and  walk  onto 
the   stage   when   it   came.      But  when 
she  reached  the  center  of  the  stage  she 
couldn't  remember  what  she  was  sufH 
posed  to  do  or  say.    She  heard  hersell 
fumbling  for  words  that  were  never  th^ 
right  ones,  saw  the  panic  of  the  other 
performers,    even   saw   the    curtain  _ 
down    hastily  .... 

She   never  knew  how  she  got  ba  k 
to  the  dressing  room  and  into  her  stree; 
clothes.     She  wasn't  conscious  of  any-j 
thing  but  her  heart  crying,  "Paul,  cone'^ 
back  to  me.   I  love  you!"  and  of  the  ter-t 
rible,  quiet  way  he  had  said,  "I  won't 
let  you  destroy  me."   That  was  what  hert 
love  meant  to  him.     Destruction.  Buti 
she  was  the  one  who  was  being  destroyed  i 

It  was  the  sight  of  Helen,  slumped  mi 
a  chair,  rage  and  defeat  making  an  uglyl 
mask  of  her  face,  that  brought  her  backj 
to  reality,  that  and  Laura  Bithorn's  voicel 
saying,  "Helen,  I  told  you  I  didn't  thiiJt 
you  ought  to  force  Katie  to  do  this  play. 
I  hope  you  realize  now  that  I  was  right 
and  that  you  won't  try  to  make  her  do 
the  other  ones  you  planned  for  her." 

IT  took  several  minutes  for  her  to  real- 
'  ize  what  Laura's  words  meant,  but  as 
soon  as  Laura  was  out  of  the  room  she 
turned  to  Helen.  "Were  you  planning' 
other  plays  for  me?"  she  demanded  ac-i 
cusingly.  "Did  you  tell  Laura  I  was 
going  to  stay  in  the  theater?"  Helen: 
didn't  answer,  but  the  very  silence  a"-' 
swered,  and  it  created  a  suspicion  t! 
made  her  say,  "Did  you  tell  Paul,  i 
that  day  you  came  to  the  hotel?  And  .> 
that  why  he  leff?" 

"What  if  I  did?"  Helen's  sullen  rc-i 
sponse  was  an  admission  of  guilt.  "You| 
never  would  have  been  happy  with  hir 

Happy!  She  wanted  to  shout  with  ' 
happiness  that  they  had  had  togeti- 
with  the  happiness  she  felt  surging  o' 
her  again.  Paul  hadn't  gone  away  i 
cause  he  had  stopped  loving  her,  ; 
because  Helen  had  lied  to  him  and  ni. 
him  think  she  would  rather  go  back 
the  stage  than  to  marry  him.  And 
she  could  find  him  again — when  s  e 
found  him — she  would  make  him  liston' 
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)  her  until  he  knew  that  it  was  all  a  lie. 
"I  knew  you'd  never  be  happy  away 
•om  the  theater,"  Helen  said  insistently. 
[  was  doing  it  for  your  own  good." 
Doing  it  for  your  own  good.  How  many 
mes  Helen  had  said  that,  and  how  cas- 
ally  she  had  accepted  it.  I'd  sacrifice 
verything  for  your  career,  Helen  had 
lid,  and  she  had  believed  that,  too,  but 
ow  the  word  sacrifice  took  on  a  fright- 
ning  new  meaning.  She  began  thinking 
ack  over  the  past,  remembering  ob- 
;acles  and  people  that  had  stood  between 
er  and  success  and  the  magic  with  which 
ley  had  disappeared,  and  suddenly  the 
■!alization  that  Helen  had  deliberately 
imoved  them  came  to  her. 
The  very  thought  sickened  her,  but  she 
ad  to  know  the  truth  and  she  said,  "How 
lany  j>eople  and  careers  have  you  sac- 
ficed  for  my  good,  Helen?  How  many 
jople  have  you  walked  over  so  that  I 
)uld  be  a  success?  Albert  was  the  first 
le,"  she  went  on  relentlessly.  "You 
roke  his  heart  so  I  could  have  my  chance 
ith  Shagrue.  Lily  Emery  was  in  that 
rst  show.  Did  you  have  something  to 
>  with  her  being  dropped  from  the 
ist?"  Other  names,  some  of  them  half 
■rgotten,  poured  out,  until  at  last  she 
as  ashamed  to  go  on. 
"What  difference  do  they  make?"  Helen 
led.  "You  were  the  one  who  had  talent, 
hey  were  stupid  and  weak!" 
Stupid  and  weak.  But  no  more  stupid 
lan  she  had  been,  not  to  know  what 
as  going  on;  no  weaker  than  she  had 
jen,  not  to  stop  it.  She  was  agonized 
ith  guilt  and  remorse,  with  loathing  for 
.e  cruelties  Helen  had  committed. 
"Come  on,  Katie,"  Helen's  voice  cut 
rough  her  thoughts.  "Let's  go  home." 
She  got  up  and  followed  her  out,  too 
imersed  in  her  own  thoughts  to  think 
)w  strange  it  was  that  with  all  this 
tterness  between  them  they  should  be 
arting  home  together  as  they  had  done 

often  in  the  past.  Paul's  words  were 
turning  in  her  mind  and  when  they  got 
it  onto  the  street  she  stopped  and  said, 
Vere  you  doing  it  for  me,  Helen?  Or 
!cause  you  wanted  power  for  yourself?" 
They  were  standing  by  a  store  window 
id  as  the  light  fell  on  Helen's  mask- 
te  face  she  had  the  feeling  that  she 
as  going  to  hear  truth  from  those  rigid 
)s  for  the  first  time  in  years.  "I 
'Ought  it  was  for  you  at  first,"  Helen 
id  slowly,  "but  later  on — I  don't  know, 
aybe  I  was  doing  it  for  myself."  They 
lod  in  silence  for  a  moment,  then  Helen 
id,  "I  suppose  you  hate  me." 
"Yes,  Helen,  I  hate  you.  Not  for  what 
u  have  done  and  tried  to  do  to  me,  but 
r  what  you  have  done  to  everyone  else." 
le  spoke  without  passion  and  Ke'en 
ade  no  protest.  It  was  as  though  t  ey 
th  knew  that  their  quarrels.  He  o  I's 
minance  and  her  own  submission,  were 
er.  She  said,  "I  never  want  to  see  you 
ain."  And  then  she  walked  away. 
She  didn't  know  that  there  was  anyone 
;e  on  that  deserted  street,  didn't  even 
2  Paul  until  he  stepped  out  of  a  door- 
ly  and  called  her  name.    The  miracle 

his  being  there  w  s  almost  enough, 
t  the  greater  miin  1-^  was  to  have  him 
<e  her  in  his  arms  and  say,  "I  heard 
lat  you  told  Helen.    I've  been  waiting 

•  years  for  you  to  say  that."  He  kissed 
r  then  and  for  a  m  ment  she  clung 

him,  half-hysterical  with  the  wonder 
having  everything  rig.it  between  them 
ain,  and  then  they  walked  away  to- 
ther  as  they  would  walk  for  the  rest 

•  their  lives. 

rhey  didn't  look  back  at  Helen.  If 
?V  had  they  would  have  seen  her 
iiding  alone  before  the  store.  There 
.s  a  white  organdie  dress  in  the  window. 
The  End 
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Bewilder 

(Continued  from  page  29)  the  summer, 
and  they  had  done  things  he  had  never 
done  and  knew  things  he  had  never  heard 
of.  He  was  fourteen,  the  age  at  which 
to  be  in  any  minority  is  torture,  to  be 
hke  the  others,  glorious  and  necessary. 

Wherefore  the  following  summer, 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  another  vaca- 
tion at  the  Fort,  he  asked  and  got  per- 
mission to  spend  at  least  a  few  weeks  at 
Virginia  Beach. 

On  the  fourth  day  there,  he  was  offered 
a  job  on  a  hemp  boat,  to  Havana  and 
back.  Hemp,  it  appears,  as  it  lies  under 
the  tropic  heat,  is  liable  to  burst  into 
flame.  John's  task  was  to  foil  the  hemp 
by  keeping  it  sprayed  with  water.  In 
Cuba  he  had  two  weeks,  a  devouring 
curiosity  and  a  few  dollars.  He  got 
into  three  waterfront  fights  and  won 
two  of  them.  In  the  first,  remembering 
the  good  Dr.  Block's  stern  admoni- 
tions, he  fought  fairly,  which  was  a 
mistake.  One  of  his  shipmates,  a 
crusty  old  salt  who  had  developed  a 
protective  liking  for  the  lad,  found  him 
battered  and  half  conscious  in  the  shad- 
ows of  a  warehouse.  The  next  few  days 
were  spent  teaching  John  certain  in- 
genious tricks  which  both  horrified  and 
intrigued  him.  Fortuitously,  three  nights 
later  when  he  found  himself  embroiled 
in  a  free-for-all,  he  remembered  them 
in  time.  As  he  stood  bloody  but  tri- 
umphant over  the  recumbent  forms  of 
two  thugs  who  had  attacked  him,  he 
reflected  that  in  this  case  at  least  it  was 
indeed  better  to  give  than  to  receive. 

In  retrospect,  however,  the  events  of 
the  summer  bewildered  him.  When  he 
thought  of  those  fights  he  could  feel  still 
the  mounting  excitement  that  had  swept 
him  at  the  height  of  the  melee,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  reconcile  this  reaction 
with  the  turn-the-other-cheek  philos- 
ophy of  his  religion.  If  he  could  not 
honestly  feel  or  practice  that  philosophy, 
how  could  he  make  a  life's  work  of 
teaching  it? 

The  question  remained  unanswered 
during  the  following  year.  Much — too 
much — has  been  written  about  the 
strange  mood  of  the  Twenties,  then  half 
gone,  but  it  must  be  mentioned  here 
for  the  effect  its  tempo  and  its  view- 
points had  on  John's  personality.  About 
him,  during  his  most  formative  years, 
he  saw  the  undisciplined  standard 
formed  by  his  generation,  his  compan- 
ions, as  they  sowed  the  wild  oat  harvest 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  waited  to  reap.  Every 
healthy  instinct  of  a  lusty,  inquisitive 
nature  bade  him  pattern  himself  after 
those  of  his  friends  who  went  out  of  an 
evening  with  flasks  in  their  hip  pockets, 
to  meet  precocious  little  girls  who  did 
their  hair  like  Clara  Bow's. 

BUT  his  shyness,  his  conviction  that 
such  antics  were  off  the  beam,  and  the 
still  visible  goal  of  the  ministry  combined 
to  restrain  him  effectively.  He  turned  to 
other  activities  as  an  escape-valve  for 
his  energies.  In  his  room  at  night 
he  read  pulp  magazines  of  the  Amazing 
Stories  variety,  even  began  to  write  new 
ones  for  himself.  Once  he  decided  that 
the  story  he  had  just  completed  was  good 
enough  to  sell,  and  it  did.  After  that  he 
write  dozens  i>er  month,  out  of  which 
he  got  a  surprising  number  of  accept- 
ances. 

The  following  summer  he  set  about 
building  a  glider.  It  was  such  a  suc- 
cess that  a  month  later,  having  attached 
a  two-cylinder  motor  and  a  home-made 
propeller  to  his  glider,  he  prepared  to  ex- 
pand his  conquest  of  the  air.  Shortly  after 
he  took  off,  the  motor  broke  loose  and 


ed  Knight 

went  whirling  away  on  its  own.  Th 
plane,  some  twenty  feet  in  the  air,  di 
hit  tail-first  and  the  rest  came  slappiu 
down  like  a  sack  of  meal. 

In  much  the  same  way  his  world,  as  b 
had  known  it,  let  him  down  that  auturai 
when  his  father  died. 

GEORGE  PAYNE'S  estate,  then  at  i' 
peak  in  value,  provided  liberally  fp 
the  education  of  his  sons.  John  enrolle 
at  Mercersberg  Academy  at  Hagerstc.vi 
Pennsylvania,  and  went  there  with 
pocketful  of  si)ending  money  and  n 
clearer  notion  than  ever  of  what  h 
wanted  to  do.  He  found  out  very  short 
ly,  however,  because  he  fell  in  love. 

It  was  a  boy  named  Jimmy,  his  tenn 
partner,  who  was  indirectly  responsibi 
for  this.  All  the  way  back  from  th 
courts,  one  afternoon,  Jimmy  spoke  ec 
statically  of  his  newest  girl  friend, 
redhaired  honey  who  went  to  Stewai 
Hall,  just  over  the  line  in  MarylaiM 
"She's  invited  me  to  their  pre-Christ 
mas  dance  next  month,"  he  said  finall; 
"Only  there's  one  hitch.  She's  got 
roommate,  named  Jane  Something-or 
other,  and  Jane  hasn't  got  a  date.  Eitht 
I  bring  a  guy  for  Jane,  or — else." 

"I'm  late  for  my  biology  lab,"  Job 
said  hurriedly.    "See  you  next  week.  ' 

Jimmy  grabbed  his  arm.  "You  gotl 
do  it  for  me.    You  gotta." 

"But  I  can't  dance.     I  never — " 
"That's  Jane's  worry.     All  I  have  t 
do  is  bring  a  fellow.    John,  111  give  yo 
ten  bucks.'' 

There  had  been  that  new  racquet  Joh 
had  wanted,  a  week  before  his  allowam 
was  due.     "All  right,''  he  said. 
"I  suppose  she's  got  buck  teeth?" 
Jimmy  smacked  him  on  the  back, 
knew  you'd  do  il,  pal.     She's  probabl 
not  so  bad.  .  .  ." 

She  was  not  so  bad  She  did  not  ha\ 
buck  teeth.  She  did  have  wide,  card- 
gray  eyes,  a  gay  little  nose  with  thn 
freckles  on  it,  a  figure  that  belonge 
in  a  bathing  suit  ad  and  laughter  in  h« 
voice.     She  was  stunning,  in  fact. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  John  told  her,  wht 
the  introductions  were  over.  "Blir 
dates  never  turn  out  like  this." 

The  gray  eyes  regarded  him.  taking  i 
his  height  and  the  breadth  of  his  shou 
ders  and  the  way  his  hair  curled, 
was  just  thinking  the  same  thing,"  si 
said. 

He  had  led  her  to  the  floor  and  hz 
even  taken  a  couple  of  steps  before  \ 
remembered.  He  stopped,  looking  mil 
erable.  "I  should've  told  you.  I — r\ 
never  tried  this  dancing  business  bi 
fore." 

She  smiled.  "I  knew  that  when  v, 
started.  It's  easy.  Just  walk  at  firs 
in  time  to  the  music.  I'll  show  yc 
what  to  do." 

By  the  end  of  the  evening  he  coii 
manage  a  simple  fox-trot,  and  she  hs 
taught  him  the  basic  step  of  a  new  thir 
called  the  blackbottom. 

As  the  months  passed  he  discoven 
that  she  was  intelligent  and  sensitii 
to  beauty  in  addition  to  everything  els 
as  a  result,  having  fallen  hard,  he  d 
not  as  usual  with  his  first  love  boua 
normally  back  again  after  a  rea.«oi 
able  time.  This,  he  was  sure,  was  ] 
They  made  their  plans:  To  go 
college  together,  to  be  married, 
travel  for  a  while,  to  live  in  New  Yar. 
He  would  go  into  business  with  his  shai 
of  his  father's  estate,  he  supposed. 

The  executors  did  not  tell  him 
had  happened  until  he  came  home,  . 
his  graduation  from  Mercersberg.  ' 
'29,  land  values  had  crumbled,  can 
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with  them  the  structure  of  his  father's 
fortune  like  a  great  edifice  built  on 
quicksand.  There  was  enough  left  to 
keep  his  mother  in  comfort,  but  the  Fort 
must  be  sold,  even  at  a  loss.  As  for 
John,  he  had  $1000  in  insurance  and  the 
AT&T  stock  he'd  been  given  one  birth- 
day. Six  shares,  which  he'd  better  hold 
until  it  went  up  again — the  depression 
couldn't  last  forever,  after  all. 

It  took  him  two  days  to  write  his  letter 
to  Jane.  After  a  dozen  false  starts  he 
set  down  in  simple  terms  the  facts  as 
they  were,  explaining  that  now  he  had  to 
think  of  college  as  a  training  period 
for  some  profession  or  other,  that  the 
only  thing  he  knew  anything  about  was 
aircraft  and  that  he  had  decided  on 
Massachusetts  Tech.  Here  was  an  end  to 
their  plans,  at  least  until  he'd  finished 
school  and  got  a  job.  He  did  not  ask 
her  if  she  would  wait  that  long.  If  she 
wants  to,  he  thought,  she'll  let  me  know. 

Her  wire  came  the  next  night.  "I've 
only  one  life  to  live,"  it  said,  "and  I 
want  to  live  it  with  you."  Reading  it, 
he  felt  suddenly  that  the  world  was  okay 
after  all.  His  oyster,  in  fact.  He  would 
make  it  so,  justify  her  faith  in  him.  .  .  . 

THAT  fall  he  failed  the  mathematics 
entrance  exam  and  Massachusetts  Tech 
turned  him  down.  He  spent  the  next 
week  in  a  kind  of  daze,  making — and 
rejecting  as  fast  as  he  made  them — al- 
ternative schemes  for  a  future  which  now 
unbelievably  was  without  security.  His 
confidence  in  himself  was  gone,  at  least 
for  the  moment.  The  one  thing  that 
remained,  on  which  he  could  anchor  his 
belief  in  a  good  Providence,  was  Jane 
and  his  love  for  her.  This  was  eternal, 
this  was  sure. 

He  still  had  come  to  no  conclusion 
when,  one  evening,  she  drove  into  the 
motor  court  of  the  Fort.  "Let's  go  for 
a  drive,  and  talk,"  she  said.  She  slid 
over  in  the  seat,  leaving  the  wheel  for 
him,  and  sat  curled  up  in  the  corner 
saying  nothing. 

He  found  a  hilltop,  shut  off  the  motor 
and  the  lights.  "You  didn't  answer  my 
letter,"  he  said. 

"I  wanted  to  talk  to  you — have  you 
got  a  cigarette?"  He  lighted  two,  put- 
ting one  between  her  lips.  "Johnny, 
now  that  Tech  is  out,  what  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

"I  haven't  made  up  my  mind.  Of 
course  I'd  like  to  write,  and  Columbia's 
got  a  good  school  of  journalism.  But 
that's  in  New  York,  away  from  you." 

For  a  moment  she  regarded  intently 
the  glowing  end  of  her  cigarette.  "Things 
have  worked  out  differently,"  she  said. 
"We've  always  been  honest  with  each 
other.  I — there's  a  man  I  met  this  sum- 
mer in  New  Orleans.  He's  asked  me  to 
marry  him."  Sitting  up,  she  flipped  the 
cigarette  away.  "I  told  him  I  would. 
So  you  see,  you  can  go  to  Columbia  after 
all.    It  won't  matter." 

Weeks  later,  as  he  lay  awake  on  the 
train  that  was  carrying  him  to  New 
York,  he  remembered  the  end  of  that 
evening.  She  had  been  crying,  and  he 
had  put  his  finger  under  her  chin,  lifting 
it.  "Stop  it,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  to 
remember  you  bawling  your  head  off." 

And  she  had  stopped  at  once.  As 
she'd  moved  over  and  put  her  head  on 
his  shoulder,  she'd  said,  "You  won't  have 
to  remember  that."  For  an  instant — 
But  he'd  been  suddenly  aware  that  his 
throat  was  aching,  that  he  was  tired  and 
that  he  didn't  care,  one  way  or  the  other. 

He'd  said,  "Skip  it,"  and  started  the 
motor. 

Now,  with  the  past  gone  and  the  fresh 
new  future  in  New  York  beginning  to- 
morrow, he  thought  about  that  and  said 
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ruefully  aloud,  "Payne,  you're  a  fool." 

The  first  year  was  an  easy  let-down 
from  the  old  life  to  the  new.  He 
didn't  meet  any  girls,  which  was  an 
economy.  Besides  journalism,  he  studied 
music  and  a  little  drama,  with  emphasis 
on  Shakespeare. 

THE  head  of  Shakespearian  research, 
'  Mrs.  Davis  Coit,  thought  he  showed 
promise  and  after  watching  him  for  some 
time  at  the  school's  laboratory  theater 
got  him  a  job  in  a  production  of  "'Hamlet" 
at  the  Roxbury,  Conn.,  Little  Theater. 

Another  teacher,  Roy  Campbell,  with 
whom  he  studied  voice,  told  him  he  had 
commercial  possibilities  as  a  singer;  in 
the  evenings,  therefore,  John  began 
hanging  around  radio  stations,  filling  in 
for  regular  performers  when  they  didn't 
show  up.  He  haunted  C.B.S.  and  at  last 
they  offered  him  a  spot  three  times  a 
week,  for  fifteen  minutes.  He  called 
himself  the  "South  Singer"  and  was  paid 
three  dollars  a  broadcast. 

When  he  returned  from  spending 
Christmas  in  Roanoke  the  following  year 
he  had,  by  selling  the  rest  of  his  stock 
and  borrowing  a  little  money  from  his 
mother,  the  price  of  his  tuition  for  one 
more  year  at  Columbia.  It  was  his  last. 
Through  the  college  employment  service 
he  picked  up  odd  jobs,  sometimes  sing- 
ing with  a  second-rate  band,  more  often 
running  the  Columbia  switchboard.  That 
summer  he  went  back  to  Roxbury  for  the 
summer  theater  again,  and  he  enjoyed 
that.  The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 
fun  to  know,  particularly  a  lovely  red- 
head who  was  a  pianist  and  in  whose 
company  he  managed  a  certain  amount 
of  rationalization. 

When  fall  came  he  went  back  to  Co- 
lumbia broke,  and  let  the  employment 
office  know  he  would  accept  any  kind 
of  a  job  it  could  find  for  him.  While 
he  waited  he  began  wrestling  again, 
giving  a  few  exhibition  matches  with 
other  undergraduates.  Once,  after  he 
won  such  a  match,  a  gentleman  wearing 
a  derby  hat  and  biting  hard  on  a  piece 
of  cigar  came  up  to  him,  introduced  him- 
self, gave  him  a  card  and  said,  "If  you 
ever  feel  like  it,  look  me  up  and  we'll 
do  business.  Bud." 

John  thanked  him,  explaining  that  he'd 


probably  have  no  time  for  professional 
fighting.  But  he  saved  the  card.  The 
matches  had  another,  though  indirect 
outcome:  the  employment  office  called 
him  to  say  that  although  there  was  a 
dearth  of  decent  jobs  because  of  the  de- 
pression, they  could  get  him  one  as  a 
bouncer  in  a  joint  that  sold  chop  suey 
and  beer.  It  would  be  steady,  and  it 
would  pay  two  dollars  per  night. 

He  grabbed  it  thankfully.  Within  a 
few  weeks,  however,  the  office  had  a 
request  for  a  tall  young  man  who  ownsd 
a  tuxedo  and  could  sing  a  little.  John 
qualified.  When  he  saw  that  the  address 
was  a  theater,  he  had  an  hour's  gra  ? 
in  which  to  believe  that  the  break  had 
come  at  last;  then  he  arrived  at  the 
marquee,  which  said  MLNSKY'S  BUR- 
LESQUE in  lights. 

The  first  evening  was  not  so  bad.  He 
had  to  stand  near  the  wings  and  sing 
ribald  little  numbers  while  the  girls  did 
a  strip  act,  and  he  found  it  amusing 
Directly  the  number  was  finished  the 
manager  took  him  into  his  office  for 
further  instructions,  remarking  that  he'd 
do.  But  the  next  night  there  was  no 
escape.  The  girls,  still  damp  from  their 
exertions,  swarmed  around  him:  he  was, 
after  all,  tall,  dark,  handsome  and  clean- 
cut,  and  they  had  not  come  so  near  his 
Uke  since  they  had  left  the  farm.  When, 
having  disengaged  himself  with  some 
difficulty,  he  steppied  out  into  the  fresh 
air  of  the  theater  alley  he  felt  queasy 
and  in  need  of  a  bath. 

LIE  went  back  the  next  night,  and  the 
'  '  next,  irresistibly  drawn,  hating  him- 
self. On  the  fifth  night,  as  he  was  dressing, 
the  card  the  wrestling  promoter  had 
given  him  fell  out  of  his  billfold.  He 
picked  it  up  and  stared  at  it.  Finally 
he  took  off  his  dinner  jacket,  pulled  on 
a  sweatshirt  and  a  pair  of  slacks.  With 
the  card  in  his  pocket,  he  went  resolutely 
out,  pausing  only  at  the  dormitory  phone 
to  inform  Minsky's  that  he  was  through. 

Yrom  Minskyi's  to  Hollywood  via  the 
wrestling  route — a  long  hard  road  to 
travel,  but  a  fascinating  road,  too,  as 
John  Payne  will  point  out  to  you  in  the 
November  installment  of  his  life  story 
in  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror. 


Love  Is  Laughter 
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(Continued  from  page  68)  see  another 
highball,  so  we  sat  in  the  kitchen  and 
drank  glasses  of  milk.  Then  Joan  had  to 
curl  her  hair,  because  she  had  to  get  up 
at  six  to  be  on  the  set  at  eight." 

"He  liked  me  even  with  those  hair- 
pins bristling  all  over  my  head,"  Joan 
said.  They  looked  at  one  another  and 
dissolved  with  laughter  at  the  memory 
of  it. 

"Next  morning  we  were  so  excited 
that  we  completely  forgot  to  eat  break- 
fast," Phil  continued.  "Then  we  came  on 
the  set  and  saw  the  garlic  baloney  and 
French  bread  Joan  was  supposed  to  eat 
in  her  first  scene  of  the  picture  with 
John  Wayne.  I  wish  you'd  seen  her 
wolfing  it  down.  I  got  so  hungry  watch- 
ing her  that  I  asked  the  prop  man  to 
bring  me  some  too,  and  while  she  ate  it 
on  screen  I  ate  it  off  screen." 

Outside  Director  Jules  Dassin  called 
that  Miss  Crawford  was  wanted  on  the 
set.  "The  idea  of  making  a  bride  work 
on  the  first  day  of  her  marriage,"  Phil 
said  mockingly. 

"Well,  I  get  a  whole  hour  and  a  half 
off  for  lunch,"  Joan  remarked,  and  then 
they  laughed  again  at  the  sheer  ludi- 
crousness  of  such  studio  generosity. 


We  left  the  dressing  room  together. 
Joan  walked  across  the  huge  sound  stage 
and  over  to  the  gate  of  it  with  me.  I 
knew  her  when  she  was  married  to 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  and  when  she 
was  married  to  Franchot  Tone,  and  I 
have  spent  many  an  evening  with  her 
in  recent  months,  with  her  and  Christina 
all  alone  in  her  big  house.  So  I  think 
I  understand  her  rather  well  and  to 
say  that  I  admire  her  and  respect  her 
is  complete  understatement.  She  has 
conquered  handicaps  that  would  have 
killed  a  dozen  less  valiant  souls;  con- 
quered poverty,  loneliness,  disillusion, 
heartbreak;  earned  fame,  fortune,  and 
beauty  in  their  places. 

She  leaned  over  to  bid  me  good-by. 
"Oh,  Ruthie,"  she  said,  "to  be  in  love 
and  to  be  laughing  .  .  ."  She  paused. 
"Come  back  when  I've  got  a  little  time, 
when  I've  become  a  little  more  used  to 
the  happiness  of  it." 

Laughter  is  a  gift  no  other  man  has 
ever  brought  Joan  before.  If  Phil  Terry 
with  his  protective  love  can  keep  on 
bringing  Joan  laughter,  I  think  she  will 
be  his  to  have  and  to  hold  for  all  the 
years  hereafter. 

The  End 
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Highroad  to  Hollywood 

{Continued  jrom  page  58)  Life  or  Holly- 
wood or  something  has  certainly  taught 
you  things  about  acting.  I'll  eat  my  last 
dollar  if  you  don't  get  another  studio 
call  before  this  picture  is  a  week  old!" 

He  recounted  every  detail,  answered  all 
her  questions,  then,  by  request,  told  it  all 
over  again. 

But  when  she  wanted  to  hear  it  a  third 
time,  he  registered  an  objection. 

"Now  look,"  he  said,  "you  definitely 
rang  the  bell.  The  studio  is  pleased. 
I'm  pleased.  The  public  will  be  pleased. 
And  that's  that.  But  there's  something 
else  that  needs  to  be  talked  about  to- 
night. I  want  the  dope  on  this  fellow  in 
Ohio.  I  want  to  know  where  I  stand.  Did 
he  build  that  house  out  there  because  he 
expects  to  marry  you?  Are  you  going 
home  to  Gladstone  or  are  you  sticking 
with  pictures?  I  was  all  set  to  go  back 
with  you,  if  going  back  was  what  you 
wanted,  but  according  to  Dr.  Mac,  maybe 
I'm  not  going  to  have  the  chance.  I  want 
to  know  the  worst.  Is  it  the  other  guy 
who's  the  lucky  one?" 

They  were  sitting  on  the  doorstep, 
Julie  wrapped  in  a  rug,  for  California 
nights  are  chilly  even  in  August. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  said,  "Tod 
has  never  asked  me  to  marry  him." 

Curt's  visage  brightened  considerably. 

"Then  I'm  speaking  my  piece  again 
right  now,"  he  replied.  "Let's  take  the 
thrills  and  spills  together,  what  do  you 
say?  The  last  time  I  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject, you  said  'No.'  But  I  hoped  I  could 
change  your  mind.  I'll  be  putting  on  a 
uniform  pretty  soon  now,"  he  said,  hold- 
ing her  two  hands  very  tightly  in  his 
own.  "I'd  like  to  go  away  knowing  you're 
the  girl  I've  left  behind." 

Both  Curt  and  Julie  had  expected  that 
he'd  be  in  khaki  soon.  Julie  had  also  been 
pretty  sure  he  would  ask  her,  again,  to  be 
Mrs.  Melbourne.  She  had  pictured  him 
many  times  as  her  man,  going  away. 
Despite  which  she  felt  that  she  must 
think  it  all  over  again,  when  Curt's  hands 
were  not  closed  about  her  own,  when 
starlight  was  not  above,  with  the  eerie 
beauty  of  Hollywood  lights  below.  So 
she  asked  for  a  little  time  ...  a  day 
or  two. 

"Now  there's  a  woman  for  you,"  Curt 
responded.  "All  right  .  .  .  but  three 
days  is  the  limit.  I'll  be  after  an  answer, 
s'~venty-two  hours  from  this  minute,  and 
that  doesn't  mean  perhaps." 

SCOTT  was  waiting  up  to  hear  about 
the  preview.  She  was  also  entertain- 
ing thrills  on  her  own  account  tonight, 
for  after  despairing  months,  she  had  just 
been  called  on  an  eight  weeks'  location 
in  Sun  Valley  with  her  skis!  Miss  Moe 
had  already  engaged  a  substitute  wait- 
ress. Scott  was  now  packing  her  trunk. 
Julie  took  over  folding  undies  into  the 
top  tray,  as  she  reported  on  the  preview, 
rep)eating  the  unexj>ected  news  that  her 
performance  had  even  rated  applause! 
And  then  she  confided  that  tonight  Curt, 
about  to  leave  for  the  Army,  had  again 
asked-  the  all-important  question. 

"But  how  can  I  answer  him,"  she  de- 
manded somewhat  cryptically,  "when 
Tod  has  never  said  a  word,  but  I  know 
someday  he  will?" 

At  that  moment  Scott  was  fitting  her 
portable  typewriter  into  its  case. 

"Pinch-hitting  for  Doris  Blake,"  she  re- 
marked, pausing  to  rattle  out  two  lines 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  "my  advice  is  to 
mail  the  following." 
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Is  your  life  dull  .  .  .  drab?  Don't  let  vitamin  deficiency  rob  you  of  that  buoyant,  glad-to-be-alive 
feeling,  a  feminine  charm  that  brings  untold  happiness— makes  life  stimulating,  ioyous!  Let 
GROVE'S  Vitamins  help  guard  your  lovely  attractiveness.  GROVE'S  Vitamins  cost  less  than 
I  J^c  a  day  in  the  large  family  size— an  amazing  low  price.  One  tiny  capsule  daily  gives  you  plenty 
of  vitamins  to  help  maintain  body  resistance,  build  well-formed  bones,  sound  teeth,  help  keep 
your  skin  naturally  healthy,  aid  your  nerves  .  .  .  yes.  help  you  keep  a  radiant  glow  of  health. 
You  can't  live  life  fully  suffering  with  vitamin  deficiency.  Play  safe!  Get  GROVE'S  Vitamins  today! 


1  r  GROVES 

Vitamins 

DISTRIBUTED  BY  MAKERS  OF  GROVE'S  "BROMO  QUININE" 


UNIT  FOR  UNIT,  YOU  CAN'T  BUY  FINER  QUALITY  VITAMINS. 
POTENCY  GUARANTEED 


Over  2  Weeks  Supply 


ALL  THE  BOYS 

"CUT  IN"  ON  THE  GIRL 
IN  THE  RED  DRESS 

Thanks  to  RIT,  she  had  a  heavenly  time  in 
a  dress  that  everybody  thought  was  new 

•  Join  the  fun  with  clothes  made  gay, 
youthful,  sparkling  with  RIT.  A  single  pack- 
age of  RIT  can  change  your  dress — your  eve- 
ning— your  entire  life!  Take  those  old  frocks 
out  of  the  closet  tonight — give  them  a 
once-over  with  RIT — and  see  if  life 

isn't  gayer.  Buy  Defense  Stamps  with 
the  savings! 

•  Just  be  sure  you  get  RIT.  No 
boiling  needed.  Colors  "take"  beauti- 
fully. Perfect  results. 


NEVER  SAY  DYE  . . .  SAY 


RIT 


28  Colors. 
Use  White  Rit  to 
take  color  OUT  I 


TINTS  &  DYES 


:)1 


FOR  UNDER  THE  ARMS 
of  a 

NATION  UNDER  ARMS 


Whether  you're  engaged  in  war  work  ...  or 
the  important  job  of  being  a  woman,  the 
sensational  new  NEET  Cream  Deodorant 
will  preserve  and  defend  your  daintiness. 

New  NEET  Cream  Deodorant  is  a  sure 
way  of  instantly  stopping  under-arm  odor 
and  perspiration  from  one  to  three  days! 
A  featherweight,  stainless,  greaseless  cream, 
that  vanishes  almost  instantly,  makes  arm- 
pits dry  and  free  of  odors.  Will  not  irritate 
the  skin  or  injure  clothing. 

Buy  new  NEET  Cream 
Deodorant  in  the  Blue  and 
White  jar  today.  Does  not 
dry  or  cake  in  jar!  Gener- 
ous 10c  and  29c  sizes  plus  tax. 


KEEP  NEAT  WITH... 
./t'f'rr  .4're/  dtftJfAimn/ 

GUellANTEED  BY  THE  MAKEIS  OF  MEET  DErilATOIT 


MAKE  THESE 

GAY  CREPE 
PAPER  ROSES 

YOURSELF 
AT  VERY  FIRST  TRY 


Even  if  you've  never  made  crepe  paper  flowers 
before,  you'll  be  amazed  how  easy  it  is  to  enjoy 
the  fascinating  popular  hobby.  A  snip  of  your 
scissors  starts  you.  So  simple  to  brighten  your  home 
—delight  your  friends  with  bouquets  that  last!  In- 
expensive, too,  with  Dennison  Very  Best  Crepe 
Paper.  48  colors,  at  stores  everywhere. 


EASY-TO-REAO  INSTRUCTIONS 


2)*H«i*«tt,  Dept.  X-145,  Framingham,  Moss 

I   Send  me  FREE  InstruMon  Leaflet: 

I  "How  To  Make  Queen  Mary  Roses." 

I  Name  

1  Address  

I  City  State  

'  For  more  detailed  Dennlson-Craft  Guides,  check 

I  those  you  want;  enclose  5<  for  each. 

I  O  Crafiwork  □  F(«ir<T  Makina 

n  r-'ir!„  Tnhle  □  ^'"/  Drcnrntions 


Vor  one  thing,  I  help  out  the  teacher 
By  seeing  good  /iitpils  are  starred. 
The  kids  who  get  high  marks 
Can  sl'>'y  i"  "'y  "larks — 
But  no  one  with  merit  is  barred, 

USE  DENNISON  GUMMED  STARS 


For  Julie's  consideration,  she  offered 
a  page  which  read: 

Dear  Mr.  Jenkins:   If  you  intend 
proposing  to  me,  kindly  do  so. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  BURNETTE. 

"Of  course  you're  so  close  to  the  rain- 
bow yourself  tonight,"  laughed  Julie, 
"that  you  couldn't  possibly  be  any  good 
to  me  in  a  commonplace  matter  like  being 
in  love.  It's  hard  for  either  of  us  to  con- 
sider the  future  in  practical  terms  when 
the  present  is  a  thrill  a  minute." 

Indeed,  in  true  Hollywood  fashion, 
these  two  who,  little  longer  ago  than  yes- 
terday, had  dreaded  waking  to  a  day's 
new  discouragements,  now  found  good 
fortune  materializing  on  every  hand  .  .  . 
Scott  assured  Julie  she  would  give  the 
matter  of  Curt  versus  Tod  her  best  con- 
sideration, in  order  to  be  of  help  if  pos- 
sible. But  hours  raced  by  until  time  for 
Scott  and  her  skis  and  her  trunk  to  bid 
The  Chateau  a  gay  good-by.  And  on 
the  very  heels  of  this  event  came  the 
premiere. 

Julie  was  radiant  and  beautiful  in  the 
studio's  point  d'esprit  and  white  fox  fur, 
orchids  nestling  upon  her  shoulder.  Curt 
was  even  a  little  bit  more  handsome  than 
usual,  she  thought,  in  his  tails  and  his 
topper.  In  fact  tonight,  Hollywood 
seemed  more  like  a  dream  than  ever  as 
during  a  brilliant  and  glittering  three 
hours,  Julie  was  introduced  to  an  ap- 
plauding audience,  thereafter  seeing 
herself  upon  the  screen;  an  important 
player  in  a  picture  boasting  Miss  Bette 
Davis  as  its  star. 

Yet  strangely  enough,  as  Julie  told 
Miss  Moe  afterward,  when  she  found 
that  good  lady  waiting  up  to  help  her 
out  of  the  evening's  finery,  she  felt  more 
like  herself  now  that  it  was  over,  than  at 
any  time  since  the  night  in  Gladstone 
when  she  had  first  heard  the  startling 
news  that  all  this  glory  was  to  be  hers. 

"I  think  being  in  Hollywood  is  like 
going  to  a  fascinating  play,  Henrietta," 
she  said,  sliding  her  feet  out  of  satin 
shoes  and  chiffon  stockings.  "It  sort  of 
holds  you  in  a  spell  and  the  final  curtain 
has  to  fall  before  you  can  be  yourself 
again.  Now  that  tonight  is  safely  over, 
I  have  a  horrible  feeling  that  it  wasn't 
talent  but  only  colossal  good  luck  which 
brought  me  through  two  parts  without 
embarrassing  anybody  .  .  .  I'm  afraid  it's 
quite  likely,"  she  added,  as  Miss  Moe 
turned  down  the  bed  and  put  her  into 
it,  "that  a  third  performance  would  find 
me  on  the  cutting-room  floor!" 

SHE  intended  sleeping  until  noon  the 
next  day,  but  she  awakened  at  nine 
instead,  to  join  Henrietta  Moe  and  Louie 
in  The  Chateau.  She  was  just  finishing 
a  breakfast  of  waffles  and  strawberries 
when  the  si>ecial  delivery  mailman  ar- 
rived bringing  a  bulky  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Julie  Burnette.  Louie's 
carving  knife  cut  the  string,  and  Julie 
broke  the  seal  to  bring  forth  a  dozen 
enlarged  pictures  of  a  house  and  its 
various  rooms. 

"Oh,  it's  Tod's  house,"  she  exclaimed. 
"Look  how  cleverly  he's  built  it!  Here 
are  all  the  ideas  I  sent  him,  a  sunken 
living  room  like  Ann  Sheridan's  and  a 
fountain  in  the  library  like  Hugh  Her- 
bert's. Here's  a  round  kitchen  exactly 
like  Zasu  Pitts'.  He  even  has  Sterling 
Holloway's  garage  roof  made  of  sod  and 
flowers!  .  .  .  But  why  on  earth  is  my  elm 
tree  cooped  up  in  a  space  marked  off 
with  strips  of  cloth  tied  around  little 
stakes!" 

"Something  is  written  on  the  back  of 


the  ebn  tree  picture,"  remarked  Mis 
Moe.  "Let's  see  what  it  says."  Turnin 
it  over,  she  read  aloud: 

Here's  the  house,  Dear,  with  every- 
thing you  told  me  about  excepting 
the  oval  swimming  pool.  I  tried  to 
find  a  spot  for  the  pool  without  tak- 
ing down  the  elm  tree,  but  there's 
no  other  place,  so  I've  staked  it  out 
as  you  see.  We'll  cut  the  tree  down 
on  Thursday  and  begin  the  pool 
right  away. 

Julie  stared  at  the  majestic  old  eln 
already  looking  caught  and  beaten  in  aj 
enclosure  of  what  appeared  to  be 
checkered  tablecloth  torn  into  ribborj 

"Cut  that  tree  down!"  she  cried.  "M; 
hundred-year-old  elm  tree!  When  \j 
Thursday?.  .  .  I  can  get  home  by  Thurso 
day.  And  I'm  going!  Miss  Moe  will  yoi 
help  me  pack?  Louie,  will  you  ring  for 
Western  Union  boy?  I'll  wire  Tod  ti 
meet  me  at  the  Cleveland  airport  ...  No 
never  mind,  Louie.  I  won't  wire,  I'll  tele- 
phone .  .  .  and  reverse  the  charges!" 

\A/ITHIN  the  next  sixty  seconds  she 
'  was  calling  long  distance,  asking  foi 
Mr.  Tod  Jenkins  at  the  lumber  yard  ir 
Gladstone.  But  there  she  was  given  the 
fantastic  information  that  Mr.  Jenkin< 
was  in  Hollywood! 

"In  Hollywood'."  she  objected.  "That's 
ridiculous!  He  can't  possibly  be  in  Holly- 
wood because  .  .  ." 

But  at  that  precise  moment  she  saj 
a  taxi  arriving,  Tod  Jenkins  climbing  oul 
of  it  and  striding  up  the  path  to  the  oper' 
Chateau  door.  Julie  stood  transfixed  be- 
side the  telephone. 

"Hello,  Beautiful,"  greeted  Mr.  Jenkins 
"I  see  you  got  the  photographs." 

"I  was  just  about  to  telephone  for 
plane  reservation  home,"  Julie  replied 
haughtily.  "Maybe  you  can  build  clever 
houses,  but  only  God  can  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  make  a  tree,"  Tod  finished,  with, 
the  little  salute  he  reserved  just  for  her., 
"I  kind  of  depended  on  that  swimmir.5, 
pool  plan  to  bring  you  home.  You  see  I 
had  already  sent  the  pictures  before  your 
letter  came  asking  me  to  propose  to  you. 
When  I  got  that  letter  I  .  .  .'' 

"Scott  mailed  it,  the  wretch!"  Julie 
cried. 

"...  I  didn't  want  to  lose  any  time.' 
Tod  continued,  disregarding  the  inter- 
ruption. "I  wanted  to  ask  you  long  ae 
but  I  wasn't  quite  sure  that  I  shoi; 
expect  you  to  give  up  a  chance  in  Holi. 
wood  for  me  .  .  .  But  would  you?" 

With  restraint  and  dignity,  Julie  waited 
for  one  long  minute  before  she  replied. 
Then  that  sudden  unexpected  smile  of 
hers  heralded  the  answer.  j 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'd  love  to,"  she! 
said.  I 

One  second  later  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  had  covered  the  distance  across  the 
room  and  Miss  America  was  in  his  arms. 

"Have  you  never  noticed,  Mr.  Jenkins."' 
she  remarked,  her  head  fitting  ever  so 
cosily  into  the  hollow  of  his  shoulder, 
"that  in  stories  about  Holly^vood.  the 
heroine  always  goes  home  in  the  end?" 

Indeed  she  wondered  how  she  could 
possibly  have  considered  any  other  end- 
ing, when  all  the  time  she  must  have 
known  that  it  would  have  to  be  this  one! 
The  End 


(J)i  ''Highroad  to  Hollywood,"  any  mo- 
tion pictures  mentioned  as  in  productioti, 
are  purely  fictitious.) 
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i     Matrimony  Deferred 

(Continued  jrom  page  65)  English  law, 
would  have  become  a  British  subject  * 
.and  the  money  would  have  instantly  be- 
come frozen— Kloing  good  to  no  one  in  its 
impounded,  inactive  state. 
',  A  greater  love,  then,  than  the  love  of 
this  man  and  this  woman,  the  love  of 
helping  humanity,  stood  between  them. 
Barbara  had  not  yet  achieved  her  final 
citizenship  papers.  Gary,  years  before, 
had  taken  out  his  first  papers  but  not  his 
second  ones.  He  couldn't.  It  meant  de- 
rision, criticism,  and  scorn  by  those  who 
would  claim  Grant  was  escaping  duty 
(0  his  native  land  at  the  time  it  needed 
him  most. 

But  Gary  was  not  the  man  to  give  up 
in  the  face  of  obstacles. 

He  began  his  campaign  by  carefully 
dividing  between  the  two  countries  huge 
sums  of  money  for  war  relief.  There  was 
a  time  when  Gary  Grant  was  not  noted 
for  his  generosity.  His  early  life,  which 
lad  been  anything  but  luxurious,  had 
taught  him  some  harsh  lessons.  Love 
worked  its  charm,  however,  and  opened 
not  only  his  heart,  but  his  purse.  A  man 
earning  huge  sums  of  money,  he  gave 
lavishly,  wholeheartedly  to  both  causes, 
British  and  American.  He  applied  for  his 
final  papers,  not  only  because  he  wanted 
to  mcdce  possible  his  marriage  to  Barbara, 
but  because  he  wanted  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can, to  belong  to  her  country,  and  de- 
spite the  criticism  directed  at  him  by 
close  English  friends,  he  became  an 
American. 

With  the  United  States  at  war,  no  one 
could  any  longer  accuse  him  of  trying  to 
escape  active  service  for  his  former  coun- 
try to  hide  behind  citizenship  in  a  non- 
beUigerent  land.  But  Gary  didn't  let  it  go 
at  that.  He  made  sure  that  once  he  was 
an  American  he  could  fight  for  his  new 
country,  the  one  to  which  his  true  love 
was  striving  to  come  home.  At  the 
end  of  his  present  picture,  "Once  Upon 
a  Honeymoon,"  Gary,  we  are  told,  will 
leave  to  bear  arms  for  America  as  so 
many  other  Hollywood  actors  have  done. 

ARCHIBALD  LEAGH  is  a  man  of  sim- 
ple, honest,  straightforward  values. 
Hollywood,  even  when  it  changed  his 
name  to  Gary  Grant,  failed  to  alter  him. 
Everyone  liked  and  had  a  good  word  for 
the  lad  who  was  co-oi>eration  itself.  Gary 
knew  the  meaning  of  hard  work,  no  jobs, 
awful  jobs,  hunger,  and  the  slow  climb 
to  fame.  He  had  gone  through  years 
of  struggle,  from  the  time  he  ran  away 
from  his  none  too  affluent  home  in  Bris- 
tol, England,  at  fifteen,  to  the  position  of 
being  booked  up  for  pictures  two  years 
ahead,  all  made  at  the  choice  svun  of 
$150,000  a  film. 

To  jeopardize  the  work  he  loved  and 
struggled  for  meant  something.  And  yet 
he  faced  even  that  when  Barbara  feared 
the  publicity  attached  to  being  seen  with 
a  movie  star  might  harm  her  with  a 
press  already  antagonistic.  So  Gary  de- 
cided to  go  Barbara's  way  even  if  it 
meant  losing  every  Hollywood  friend. 

Many  times  Gary  the  clown,  the  life  of 
the  party,  the  pet  of  the  press,  walked 
to  the  door  of  a  cafe,  asked  if  he  and 
Barbara  might  be  allowed  to  enter  quiet- 
ly without  being  noticed  or  photographed. 
He  knew  it  meant  ill  feeling  from  re- 
porters and  camera  men.  But  he  proved 
again  his  love  for  Barbara  was  greater 
than  all  else.  If  photographers  drew  near, 
he  would  leave  the  room.  Once  he  created 
a  scene  that  must  have  been  humiliat- 
ing to  him  by  leaving  hurriedly  through 
the  kitchen  door  of  a  cafe,  infuriated 
photographers  in  hot  pursuit. 
He    tried    desperately    to    bring  his 
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world  and  Barbara's  together  by  in- 
viting in  the  press  to  meet  the  woman 
he  loved.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  even  if  the  press,  the  public,  the 
whole  world  had  turned  thumbs  down . 
on  Barbara  Hutton,  it  would  have  made 
no  difEerence  to  Gary. 

Interviewers  who  had  been  friends 
with  Gary  met  the  same  fate.  When  it 
came  to  talking  about  himself  or  his 
career,  Gary  was  free,  open  and  easy. 
One  mention  of  the  name  dearest  to  him 
and  he  closed  up  instantly,  risking  mis- 
understanding and  criticism  on  the 
printed  page.  He  loved  Barbara  Hut- 
ton  more  than  himself  or  his  work,  and 
he  was  proving  it  every  hour  of  the  two 
years  he  had  known  her. 

Ten  days  after  he  was  given  the  right 
to  say  "I  am  an  American,"  on  a  Mon- 
day morning  early,  Gary  telephoned  a 
studio  publicity  head  and  invited  him 
to  lunch.  Together  they  went  into  the 
small  private  dining  room  of  the  studio 
and  closed  the  doors. 

"Barbara  and  I  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried Wednesday,"  he  said.  "I  have  the 
day  off." 

The  wheels  of  a  great  motion  picture 
studio  began  turning  quietly  and  effi- 
ciently. The  secret  must  be  kept  at  all 
cost.  These  two  wanted  no  part  of  the 
usual  Hollywood  ballyhoo.  Fame  and 
wealth  had  taught  them  the  value  of 
simple  things.  They  are  simple  people, 
Barbara  and  Gary,  for  all  the  glamour 
and  notoriety  that  surrounds  them. 
Those  who  know  them  well,  know  this 
above  all,  and  appreciate  their  wishes. 

For  all  the  secrecy,  Barbara  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  mail  a  few  notes  to  close 
friends  telling  them  of  her  plans.  There 
must  be  no  element  of  the  usual  Holly- 
wood elopement,  either,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Barbara,  the  sev- 
eral servants  who  had  been  part  of  her 
various  households  for  years,  and  her 
close  friend,  Madeline  Hazeltine,  wife 
of  the  sculptor,  motored  to  the  home  of 
Frank  Vincent  at  Lake  Arrowhead.  That 
same  evening,  a  car  bearing  the  studio 
executive  in  whom  Gary  had  confided, 
a  studio  press  agent,  cameraman  and 
laboratory  expert,  pulled  out  from  the 
studio  sidegate.  None  in  the  car  but  the 
executive  knew  where  he  was  going 
or  why. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Gary  and  his 
secretary  left  his  beach  home,  for  the 
last  time,  and  started  for  the  mountain 
lake.  At  a  Beverly  Hills  florist  shop  they 
stopped  for  the  flowers,  Gary  remaining 
halfway  down  the  block  in  the  car,  while 
his  male  secretary  did  the  ordering. 

Orchids  for  the  women,  carnations  for 
the  men,  and  a  bridal  bouquet  drew 
quizzical  glances  from  the  florist. 

"My  sister's  getting  married  in  Long 


Beach,"  the  secretary  fibbed.  "I'm  get- 
ting the  flowers  for  her." 

Then  came  the  tussle  to  carry  the 
boxes,  with  the  florist  winning  by  a  mile, 
struggling  all  the  way  to  the  car.  Tho 
cowering  Gary  watched  the  weird  pro- 
cession down  the  block  with  mingle-i 
surprise  and  humor.  For  all  the  world 
like  a  scene  from  a  sophisticated  Grai.' 
comedy,  the  two  approached,  still  tusslir.j 
with  boxes,  until  the  florist  finally  pyeerea 
triumphantly  in  at  Gary,  and  with  ar. 
"Ah,  hah,  I  thought  sol"  marched  back 
to  his  shop. 

Ghampagne  and  caviar  from  the  groom 
reached  the  press  boys  at  the  North- 
shore  Tavern,  who  still  waited  to  b^r 
informed  of  their  mission. 

Several  days  before,  Mr.  Vincent  haa 
gone  down  to  the  San  Bernardino  court- 
house and  acquired  a  marriage  license 
with  the  names  left  blank.  Sealed  withir. 
an  envelope  and  placed  unopened  in  Mr. 
Vincent's  pocket,  the  license  was  never 
opened  for  the  signatures  until  an  hour 
before  the  wedding. 

The  ceremony  was  simplicity  itself.  A 
famous  heiress  and  a  great  star  standin: 
beneath  an  Eastern  oak  tree,  on  a  sma! 
terrace  to  the  left  of  the  porch:  standing 
before  the  young  Lutheran  minister,  re- 
peating the  words  that  made  them  man 
and  wife. 

Those  who  saw  Gary's  face  when 
promptly  at  12:30  Barbara,  in  her  blue 
moire  suit  and  cyclamen  blouse,  walked 
out  the  front  door  and  down  the  steps 
to  take  her  place  beside  him,  those  who 
saw  the  mist  gather  in  his  dark  eyes 
when  he  said,  "I,  Gary  Grant  .  .  ."  will 
not  forget  it. 

The  ring  was  a  plain  gold  band.  "But," 
as  Gary  said,  sheepishly,  "it's  got  things 
written  in  it." 

Only  he  wouldn't  say  what. 

With  a  shy  gesture  Barbara  took  a 
rosebud  from  her  bouquet  and  presented 
it  to  the  cameraman.  "With  so  many 
thanks,"  she  smiled. 

The  secretary  and  servant  who  had 
been  with  Gary  for  years,  and  Bair- 
bara's  household  servants,  were  present, 
invited  guests  at  the  wedding. 

They  came  down  to  Barbara's  home 
that  night,  Gary  having  taken  over  the 
lease.  Young  Lance,  who  has  grown  to 
love  Gary,  was  waiting  for  them. 

Until  he  leaves  for  the  Army  after  his 
current  picture,  "Once  Upon  a  Honey- 
moon," is  finished,  they  will  live  like 
thousands  of  other  young  American 
couples,  waiting  for  the  parting  that's  so 
inevitable. 

Until  then,  and  beyond,  all  Hollywood 
wishes  them  well,  knowing  Gary  Grant 
has  married  not  only  the  woman  who 
loves  him,  but  the  woman  for  love  of 
whom  he  has  won  through  every  hazard. 
The  End 


Ronald  Colman 
and  Lady  Kordo 
{still  Merle  Obe- 
ron  to  her  fans) 
united  to  uphold 
British  tradition 
at  the  Cocoanut 
Grove's  War 
Heroes'  ball 
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Beloved  Lug 


(Continued  from  page  47)  consisting 
chiefly  of  "Don't." 

The  pictures,  always  trying  to  reflect 
the  opinions  of  their  public,  although 
frequently  by  devious  and  confusing 
methods,  decided  that  Nolan  should  do 
a  goodie  picture.  Accordingly,  he  was 
cast  as  a  good,  true  and  generous  char- 
acter in  "I  Married  A  Nazi."  At  once  the 
letters  flooded  in,  demanding  that  he  be 
retained  in  these  parts  and  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  letters  were  from  women. 

If  his  studio,  however,  was  reluctant  to 
surrender  their  top-flight  thug  to  heart 
throbs,  it  wasn't  half  so  backward  about 
it  as  Nolan  was  about  being  surren- 
dered. Nolan,  a  shrewd,  cagey  young 
man,  knew,  as  he  said,  that  he  was  no 
Robert  Taylor.  He  also  knew  that  his 
studio  had  access  to  Tyrone  Power,  John 
Payne  and  other  male  lovelies,  whereas 
there  was  only  one  male  goon  in  the  top 
fan-mail  brackets. 

Moreover,  he  had  an  artistic  interest  in 
remaining  where  he  was.  He  felt  that  if 
he  portrayed  villainous  characters  so  as 
to  excite  sympathy  for  them,  he  was 
stirring  a  noble  human  emotion. 

"To  my  mind,"  he  says,  "it's  better  to 
make  people  sympathize  with  other  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  their  degradation,  than 
to  make  them  hate." 

It  may  be  this  vaguely  Elbert  Hub- 
bardian  gentleness  that  has  made  Nolan 
one  of  the  personal  enthusiasms  of  prac- 
tically every  player  and  director  in 
Hollywood,  male  or  female. 

Off  the  screen  he  is  a  calm,  straight- 
forward, soft-spoken  citizen  with  a  va- 
riety of  interests  ranging  from  sports  to 
giant  avocados.  His  most  compelling  in- 
terest is  his  home,  presided  over  officially 
by  Mel  Effird  Nolan  and  unofficially  by 
year-old  Melinda  Nolan,  his  only  child. 

Mel  Nolan  is  a  slender,  vital  gentle- 
woman. He  met  her  in  his  first  Broadway 
play,  "Sweet  Strangers."  She  was  in  the 
play,  too,  an  office  girl  to  his  office  boy. 
After  knowing  her  exactly  fifteen  min- 
utes, he  was  eminently  satisfied  with  the 
sweet  idea,  but  he  couldn't  reconcile 
himself  to  the  stranger  angle.  So  he 
began  to  rectify  that  and  nine  months 
later  they  were  married. 

The  Nolan  romance  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest in  Hollywood.  Mel  Nolan  is  still 
youthful  today,  but  she  has  no  desire  to 
'  return  to  the  stage.    She  wants  to  be 


NEXT  MONTH 
Broadway  and  Hollywood's 
sprightly  columnist 
DOROTHY  KILGALLEN 
picks 

"My  Ten  Favorite  Movie  Men' 
and  gives  some  intriguing 
reasons  why 

*      ★      ★      ★  ★ 

OCTOPFF  1342 


"Thanks 
for  buying 
that  Bond. " 


SALUTE  TO  OUR  HEROES  MONTH! 

Buy  a  Bond  to  honor  every 
Mother's  son  in  service 


sponsored  by  the  War  Activities  Committe  of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry 
in  co-operation  with  the  Treasury  Department,  War  Savings  Staff 
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7S(exT  time,  ask  for  Holly- Pax  — 
chosen  by  so  many  glamorous  movie 
Stars.  Dainty, super- absorbent, soft  and 
tiny — they're  really  comfortable. You'll 
find  them  the  ideal  tampon  for  sports, 
dancing,  the  office — -wherever  you  need 
to  look  your  best! 


HOllY-PAX  PROTECTION 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY! 


They  require  no  applicator  and  they're 
thrifty,  too.  12  for  20c;  also  10c  (purse 
size)  and  59c  (cabinet  size)  packages. 


Send  for  frte  booklet 
"New-  faas  You  Should 
Know  about  Monthly  Hygiene' 


Holly-Pax 
BoxH-llC 
Palms  Station 
Hollywood,  Cali£ 


Hair 


OFF 


Face 
Lips 

MAfirRTr  "-^S* 

nappy  »  I  had  ugly  hair  ...  was  unloved  . . .  dia- 
cx)uraged.  Tried  many  different  products  .  -  .  even 
razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  developed  a 
simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It  worked.  I 
have  helped  thousands  win  beauty,  love,  happiness. 
My  FREE  book,  "How  to  Overcome  the  Superfluous 
Hair  Problem",  explains  the  method  and  proves  actual 
success.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer.  No 
obligation.  Write  Mme.  Annette  Lanzette.  P.  O.  Box 
4040,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  285,  Chicago. 


'•''^   Look  for  winners  and  prize  awards 
of  the  Camille  'Beautiful  Eyes' 
contest  in  the  December  issue  of 
this  magazine. 
Reward  your  eyes  with  more  natural-look- 
ing loveliness!  Start  using  CAMILLE  cake 
mascara,  cream  mascara,  eyebrow  pencil 
—  each  10c. 


CAMILLE 


GLAMOR-EYES  MAKEUP 
at  5  &  10c  stores  and 
many  drug  stores.' 


Mrs.  Lloyd  Nolan  and  to  have  a  son  to 
complement  the  fascinating  Melinda 
Nolan.  They  had  been  married  almost  a 
decade  before  Melinda  arrived,  but  now 
that  Lloyd's  career  is  settled,  only  a  son 
will  give  Mel  the  feeling  of  having 
accomplished  her  destiny. 

Titian-haired,  with  brown  eyes  match- 
ing, to  the  tiniest  fraction  of  a  shade,  the 
color  of  her  hair,  she  is  a  stimulating  foil 
for  her  husband.  Her  sense  of  humor  is 
more  ebullient  than  his.  He  chuckles  at 
a  joke.  She  laughs.  She  moves  quickly, 
uses  her  hands  in  her  conversation  with 
effective  grace. 

Lloyd,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  static 
typ>e,  physically,  when  he  relaxes.  He 
speaks  slowly,  in  his  deep,  rich  baritone 
voice;  has  a  habit  of  looking  straight 
ahead  as  he  talks.  When  he  does  elect 
to  look  at  a  companion,  he  looks  at  him 
steadily  out  of  his  level,  friendly  brown 
eyes.  There  is,  usually,  a  suggestion  of  a 
smile  around  his  mouth  and  when  there 
isn't,  and  he  grows  too  serious,  Mel  is 
likely  to  walk  over  to  him  and  hoist  his 
mouth  up  at  the  comers  with  thumb  and 
forefinger. 

Success  in  pictures,  and  on  the  stage, 
was  not  handed  to  Lloyd  Nolan  on  a 
silver  platter.  Nor  were  any  of  the  better 
things  with  which  his  talents  have  en- 
dowed him.  He  began  life  in  a  reason- 
ably secure  economic  environment.  His 
father  was  a  shoe  manufacturer.  Lloyd 
went  to  good  schools,  became  a  good 
student  and  a  fine  athlete  and  was  pop- 
ular with  his  schoolfellows. 

Five  feet  ten  inches  tall  and  surpris- 
ingly compact  and  muscular,  he  was  a 
top-flight  prep  football  player.  When  he 
entered  Leland  Stanford  University  he 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  foot- 
ball prospects  the  veteran  coach.  Pop 
Warner,  had  picked  up  in  years.  Then, 
by  one  of  those  unaccountable  breaks 
that  are  forever  lurking  about,  his 
father's  business  collapsed  and  he  was  left 
without  funds  to  continue  his  education. 

He  had  become  interested  in  the  Ram's 
Head,  a  dramatic  society  at  Stanford.  He 
now  had  to  earn  his  schooling,  however, 
and  he  couldn't  play  football,  make 
money  and  belong  to  Ram's  Head  at  the 
same  time.  He  chose  the  Ram's  Head 
over  football,  amid  the  derision  of  the 
athletically  minded  in  the  student  body. 
In  his  spare  time  he  wrote  for  near-by 
newspapers,  principally  sports  news,  and 


in    this    way    eked    out    a  precarioi 
existence. 

Troubles  piled  up  at  home.  His  fathi 
broken  by  his  financial  reverses,  fell  i 
Lloyd  had  to  leave  school  in  his  juE 
year  to  help  support  the  family.  Turn 
to  the  thing  he  felt  himself  best  fitj 
for,  he  went  East  and,  luckily,  fou 
several  opportunities  in  stock  comt 
nies.  He  reached  New  York  and  cin  un 
named  O'Donovan,  who  owned  a  Ga 
gantuan  bite  of  Greenwich  Villa] 
learned  of  his  presence,  sent  for  him  a 
told  him  that  he  would  advance  mon 
for  him  to  continue  his  schooling. 

Lloyd  hustled  back  to  Stanford  wil 
out  delay,  but  by  the  time  he  had  fini^ 
and  was  ready  to  repay  his  uncle,  Olkt 
ovan  had  died.  Finding  no  dispositii 
had  been  made,  in  the  will,  of  his  ind^ 
edness  and  aware  that  the  beneficiari 
of  the  document  got  more  than  plenj 
Lloyd  hit  upon  a  plan  for  repaying 
money  that  is,  quite  obviously,  an  ind 
cation  of  the  character  that  has  mai 
him  the  favorite  he  is  with  men  i 
women  alike. 

He  determined  to  pass  the  money 
to  other  students.  Out  of  his 
earnings,  he  established  a  fund  equal 
the  sum  his  uncle  had  advanced  hh 
plus  interest  and  a  contribution  of  h 
own.  This  singular  foundation  has  no 
become  one  of  the  big  interests  of  Llog 
Nolan's  life. 

SO  far  as  he  himself  goes,  though,  NoU 
is  no  profligate  with  his  goods.  Whi 
Mel,  hospitalized  at  the  time  of  Melinda 
arrival,  was  surrounded  by  three  nursi 
at  all  times,  he  refused  to  have  a  sped 
nurse  during  a  recent  dry-docking  bi 
cause  of  an  injured  leg  and  the  flu.  b 
stead,  he  asked  that  the  floor  nurs 
attend  him,  which  they  did  with 
enthusiasm  that  frustrated  his  origim 
hope  of  privacy. 

Although  his  income  warranted 
usual  Hollywood  architectural  indulgeoc 
in  home-building,  Lloyd  Nolan  and  M 
were  more  conservative  than  is  custt 
mary.  They  didn't  build  a  new  house  i 
all,  but  bought  an  old  one  in  fashionab 
Brentwood  and  converted  it  to  their  owj' 
taste.  They're  still  converting,  but  the 
have,  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  succeeds 
in  putting  together  a  home  as  livable  ij 
a  p>air  of  corduroy  pants  and  as  exci:ir 
as  a  peep  show. 
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From  bad  man  to  gardener:  Mel  and  Lloyd  Nolan  enjoy  working 
in  thieir  latfi  house  for  plants  almost  as  much  as  Lloyd's  fans 
ioy  the   Nolan  super-villainy   in   M-G-M's    "Apache  Trail" 

PHOTOPLAY  coynbined  u-ith  movie  miMO 
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TEETHING  PAINS 
RELIEVED 

QUICKLY 


'HEN  your  baby  suffers  from 
teething  pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops 
of  Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on 
the  sore,  tender,  little  gums  and 
the  pain  will  be  relieved  promptly. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is 
the  prescription  of  a  famous  baby 
specialist  and  has  been  used  by 
mothers  for  over  fifty  years.  One 
bottle  is  usually  enough  for  one 
baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING  LOTION 
Just  rub  it  on  the  gums 

Buy  it  from  your  druggist  today 


^^RO    ^  Take  orders  for  tnost^  unique 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  QUICK 

7\mm(i  thristmos  Card  Sellers 
MEW! 

EMBOSSED 
PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


>  Q1  ^      _nt  J  sensationally  different  Christmas 
I    fc-trtrt"^  Vy  Cards! All EMBOSSEDdesi^na, 
I  ^t>"  printed  with  name    50  for  $ll 

^  Amazin?  value.    Bite  profits  for  you. 

>>tnplet«  line  of  Assortments— 21  Christmas  _ 
'.ards.    Etchintra.    Reliifious.    Humorous.    Gift  ^ 
VrappinKH,  etc.  Also  Personal  Stationery.  $1  ^ 
Samples  on  approval.   Start  earning  now  -  write 
^lENOSHIP  STUDIOS.  495  Adams,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Pelgin  w/vrcH^^pr 
YOURS/^^ 


rOUR  CHOICE  of  Jtwclcd  Elgin.  Willham 
or  Swiss  wrist  walch.    Latcsr  sfylcd  case. 
Reeonstrucrcd  movement.    Accuracy  gu3r> 
mlccd    Clvcn  with  every  Simulated  Dia- 
mond ring  when  ordered  and  paid  for  on 
our    purchase    privilege    plan.  Payments: 
$3  SO  down,  within  20  days  after  arrival,  at 
your  post  office.  Balance  of  St  89  anytime 
the  following  month  (total  only  $8  39.  plus 
>  Federal  Defense  Tai ' .  Remember,  cost 
atch  is  included  in  price  of  ring.  Extra 
rise  free  gift  enclosed  for  promptness. 
Send  NO  money  with  order.  Just  rush  name. 

est.  ting  size.  It  comes  by  return  mail 
n  special  gift  box.  postpaid. 

L.  KENDALL  JEWELERS 
Topeka.  Kansas  Dept.  WG.I042 


COLOR 

LIGHT  BROWN  to  BLACK 
Jives  a  natural,  youthful 
ppearance.  Easy  to  use  in  the  clean" 
rivacy  of  your  home;  not  greasy;  will  not 
ub  off  nor  interfere  with  curling.  For  30 
ears  millions  have  used  it  with  complete 
atisfaction.  $1.35  for  sale  everywhere. 
 FREE  SAMPLE- 

BROOKLINE  CHEMICAL  CO. 
79  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mam. 

\  Name  -  

Strfet  

City    SUte. 

GIVE  ORIGINAL  HAIR  COLOR 


FARIVS  FOR  GRRV  HfllR 


:tober.  1942 


Dipl.  MCI 0-42 


They  ignored  a  swimming  pool  (Mel- 
inda  would  find  some  way  to  get  into 
it,  extemporaneously,  to  her  possible 
detriment),  tennis  courts,  projection 
rooms  and  electricity  operated  entrances 
and  concentrated  on  avocado  trees,  lath 
houses  for  sprouting  plants,  a  library  and 
comfort.  They  eschewed  the  gaudy  mod- 
ernistic trend  in  furnishings  and  concen- 
trated on  early  Americanisms,  acquiring 
these  pieces  as  they  came  to  hand,  or 
could  be  had  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

"I  want  a  home  for  Melinda  and  that 
son,  when  I  get  him,  that  will  be  a  home, 
not  a  showplace,"  he  says.  "I've  always 
thought  of  a  home  as  something  you  built 
from  day  to  day,  like  the  family  in  Louis 
Bromfield's  'The  Farm.'  " 

He  was  asked  if  Melinda,  or  the  hoped- 
for  Nolan  son  about  whom  he  speaks  so 
gliby,  would  go  into  the  theater. 

"That's  going  to  be  strictly  up  to  them," 
he  said.  "Once  Mel  said  that  she  wasn't 
going  to  allow  Melinda  to  be  an  actress. 
Then  I  asked  her  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  me  if  her  mother  had  put  her 
foot  down  and  refused  to  allow  her  to 
become  an  actress.  Since  then,  she's  seen 
things  the  way  I  do.  But  whatever  my 
kids  are,  I  hope  they're  tops." 

His  closest  friends  in  the  movie  colony 
are  MacMurray  and  Oakie  among  the 
players.  He  has  many  friends  among 
directors,  producers  and  writers  and  often 
plays  golf  with  them  or  regales  them  with 
tales  of  his  behemothic  avocados. 

He  has  a  passion  for  paisley  dressing 
gowns.  When  he  sniffs  out  one  he  likes, 
he  buys  it  and  a  duplicate.  Says  he  never 
knows  when  he  might  lose  one,  or  a 
cleaner  might  lose  it,  or  Melinda  might 
eat  it,  or  something. 

As  the  most  successful  non-arrestable 
gangster  in  America,  it  would  seem  that 
Lloyd  Nolan  has  done  all  right  for  him- 
self. He  is,  however,  restless  and  some- 
what disappointed  with  himself.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  success  of  his  marriage  is  a 
partial  alleviative,  but  he  feels  that  he 
was  intended  to  be,  and  do,  more.  And, 
believe  it  or  not,  regards  becoming  an 
author  as  doing  more.  He  wants  to  write 
novels  and  plays.  He'd  also  like  to  have 
them  published  after  he  writes  them. 

"When,  and  if,  I  make  enough  money 
to  assure  Mel  and  the  kids  (he  adheres 
to  the  plural  with  ambitious  tenacity)  of 
everything  they  need,  I  intend  to  devote 
most  of  my  time  to  writing,"  he  says. 
"I'm  not  kidding  myself  about  the  life.  I 
realize  that  it's  tough  and  I  may  miss 
entirely.  But  I'm  going  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  trying  seriously." 

He  has  a  singular  problem  in  the  auto- 
graph field.  Because,  off  the  screen,  his 
hair  is  quite  gray,  whereas  his  face  is 
fuller  and  more  youthful  than  with  grease 
paint,  he  is  likely  to  walk  through  a 
convention  of  autograph  hounds  (who'd 
beg  the  donkey  in  an  Army-Navy  news- 
reel  for  a  signature)  without  being  no- 
ticed. 

When  he  is  recognized,  however,  he  is 
likely  to  be  greeted  with  a  "Please  sign 
this,  Mr.  Shayne"  (for  MichaeJ  Shayne, 
his  detective  character  at  Fox). 

He  has,  in  his  gallery  of  stage  and  pic- 
ture memories,  two  outstanding  memen- 
toes. One  is  of  the  part  of  the  hard- 
boiled  reporter  in  "The  Front  Page"  road 
company,  which  was  his  favorite  role  and 
the  other  is  of  the  time  he  was  billed  over 
Bette  Davis  in  a  theater.  In  fact,  Bette 
wasn't  billed  at  all  while  he  got  a  small, 
slightly-over-agate  line  on  the  program. 

"It  was  in  the  Dennis  Theater  on  Cape 
Cod,"  he  explains.  "I  got  a  job  there  as 
a  stage  hand  and  finally  they  gave  me 
some  small  parts.  But  I  had  billing  over 
Bette.    She  was  an  usher!" 

The  End 


New  tinder-arm 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

IStopsPerspiration 


X3'      IT  ^ 

^  Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses,  or  men's 
shirts.  Does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  for  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration,  keeps  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering,  for  being 
harmless  to  fabrics. 
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a  |ar 

(Also  in  10(f  and  59f;  jorj) 
Buy  a  jar  of  ARRID  today  af  any 
store  which  sells  toilet  goods. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE  - 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Raria'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  bile  juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  the  bowels.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  get  constipated.  You  feel  Bour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Effective  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter'3  Little  Liver  PiUs.  lOtf  and  25*. 
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Rancher  to  roleist:  Leia  Rogers  was  busily  buying  cattle  for  daughter 
Ginger's  Oregon  ranch  when  Parannount  sent  out  an  S.O.S.  for  her  to 
return  to  Hollywood  to  play  her  real-life  role  of  Ginger's  nnother  in 
"The  Major  And  The  Minor."  Oddly  enough,  though  LeIa  is  fannous  for 
coaching  other  players,  this  is  her  first  appearance  on  the  screen,  so 
Ginger  watches  Wally  Westnnore's  make-up  routine  with  a  critical  eye 

The  Shadow  Stage 

(Continued  from  page  6) 


Somewhere  I'll  Find  You 
(M-G-M) 

It's  About:  Two  joreign  correspondents 
and  one  blonde. 

THE  first  picture  made  by  Clark  Gable 
since  his  tragic  bereavement  comes  out 
a  honey  with  Mr.  Gable  proving  himself 
a  true  hero  in  his  adherence  to  duty;  a 
duty  that  must  have  caused  him  suffering' 
what  with  the  pertinent  lines  and  situa- 
tions all  reminiscent  of  his  sorrow. 

As  the  older  of  a  brother  team  of  for- 
eign correspondents,  Gable  is  human, 
believable  and  right  up  there  at  the  peak 
in  his  acting.  Robert  Sterling  as  the 
younger  brother  takes  three  steps  at  a 
time  up  the  old  career  ladder.  Lana 
Turner,  the  beautiful  corner  of  the  tri- 
angle, looks  too  beautiful  and  continues 
to  amaze  (this  reviewer  at  least)  with 
her  seasoned  pierformance. 

The  action  carries  the  trio  from  New 
York  to  India,  China,  and  Manila  with 
timely  combat  and  heroism  of  our  boys 
bringing  a  lump-in-the-throat  finish. 
Only  criticism  is  the  over-abundance 
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of  kissing  (yes,  kissing)  between  the 
principals.  Fun  is  fun  but  a  girl  can't 
kiss  forever,  you  know. 

Lee  Patrick,  Pat  Dane,  Reginald  Owen, 
and  Charles  Dingle  round  off  the  edges. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Love  around  the 
globe. 

^^Jhe  Major  And  The  Minor 
(Parannount) 

It's  About:  A  girl  who  poses  as  a  twelve- 
year-old  and  wreaks  havoc  in  a  military 
academy. 

A DELIGHTFUL  picture  is  this  gay 
comedy,  with  Ginger  Rogers  deciding 
to  leave  of!  toiling  in  New  York  and  go 
back  home.  When  she  finds  that  the 
fare  has  been  raised,  she  disguises  herself 
as  a  twelve-year-old  and  gets  a  child's 
ticket.  In  spite  of  her  childish  tricks, 
the  conductor  catches  on,  so  she  takes 
refuge  in  the  compartment  of  Ray  Mil- 
land,  a  Major  returning  to  his  post  at  a 
military  academy.  When  Ray's  selfish 
fiancee,  Rita  Johnson,  grows  suspicious. 


Ray  persuades  Ginger  to  go  to  the  Ac 
demy  with  him  to  prove  she's  just 
child.  All  the  boys  at  the  Acaden 
promptly  fall  for  Ginger,  and  she  rais 
havoc  with  their  affections  and  v.i 
Ray's  life  until  Rita  finds  out  who  Gir.g 
really  is  and  she's  forced  to  go  home, 
high  spot  is  Milland,  in  his  fatherly  v.a 
explaining  all  about  the  moths  and  ti 
flame  to  young  Ginger. 

Diana  Lynn  is  very  good  as  Riti 
younger  sister  who  also  knows  the  tru 
about  Ginger  but  helps  her,  and  Robe 
Benchley  adds  his  sf>ecial  brand 
humor  to  all  the  fun.  Ginger  Rog« 
real  mother,  Lela  Rogers,  plays  her  fil 
mother.  Both  Ginger  and  Ray  are  d 
lightful,  and  you'll  love  the  whole  thin 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:    Don't  miss  it. 

^  Invisible  Agent 
(Frank  Lloyd-Universal) 

It's  About:  An  invisible  agent  among  ti 
Nazis  and  Japs. 

UNIVERSAL  has  had  lots  of  fun  v.t\ 
its  series  of  invisible  men  pictun 
(sometimes  more  than  audiences  havf 
but  now  it  produces  one  that  everj'ore- 
actors,  customers,  and  producers  alike- 
will  enjoy. 

With  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbo 
Jon  Hall,  who  inherits  the  secret  of  ir 
visibility,  offers  his  services  to  his  cour 
try,  flies  over  Germany,  becomes  invisib 
and  embroiled  in  some  very  amusing  an 
intriguing  escapades. 

Ilona  Massey  is  the  girl  spy.  Sir  Cedr 
Hardwicke,  Peter  Lorre,  and  J.  Ekiwai 
Bromberg  are  the  Axis  agents.  Albe; 
Basserman  has  a  heart-warming  scene  c 
two.  Keye  Luke,  a  Chinese,  becomes 
nasty  Jap. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Now  you  see  hir 
now  you  don't. 

^  It  Happened  In  Flatbush 
(20th  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  The  exoneration  of  a  baseba 
player. 

I  LOYD  NOLAN  is  terrific  in  this  ex 
citing  baseball  yarn  that  should  pleai 
all  fans  from  Coast  to  Coast.  As  th 
manager  of  the  club  that  once  ouste 
him  as  a  player  on  trump>ed-up  charge 
Nolan  comes  through  in  even  better  siy. 
than  usual. 

George  Holmes  as  the  rookie  befriend 
ed  by  Nolan  shows  great  promise.  Carol 
Landis,  the  object  of  young  Holme 
heart,  is  very  beautiful.  Jane  Darwel 
Sara  Allgood,  William  Frawley  an 
Robert  Armstrong  complete  the  exceller 
cast. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Play  more  ball. 

^  Panama  Hattie  (MGM) 

It's  About:  A  big-hearted  gal  who  mce\ 
a  rich  soldier  boy. 

M-G-M's  colossal  headache  turns  oi 
to  be  a  pleasant,  inoffensive,  no:  t 
say  delightful- in-spots  musical  ihj 
boasts  Ann  Sothern  as  star  and  a  tri 
of  comics.  Red  Skelton,  Rags  Ragl.»n 
and  Ben  Blue. 

Cameras  on  "Panama  Hattie""  boiia 
turning  almost  a  year  ago.  and  at  it 
completion  the  picture  was  promptl 
shelved,  which  means  it  was  a  very  ba 
number,   indeed.     But   some  ingeniou 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movte  mirw 


ill  has  rescued  it  and  brightened  it  up 
>  end,  with  the  singing  of  Lena  Horne, 
;  dancing  of  the  Berry  Brothers,  the 
)nkey-shines  of  Red,  Rags  and  Blue, 
;  dead-pan  warbling  of  Virginia 
Brien,  and  the  swell  trouping  of  Ann 
■  thern. 

liittle  Jackie  Horner  is  a  beautiful 
tural  performer  and  Dan  Dailey,  Jr., 
;isters  as  the  soldier  boy.  Marsha 
mt  looks  too  "booful"  as  the  admiral's 
ughter.  It's  all  so  much  milarkey,  of 
irse,  but  Hollywood  hasn't  seemed  to 
;rn  stage  musicals  do  not  always  make 
j}  best  movies. 

jur  Reviewer  Says:  The  lollypop  in  the 
liprise  package. 


^  Holiday  Inn  (Parannount) 

About:  Two  boys  who  meet  two  girls. 

IE  tap-tap-tapping  of  Fred  Astaire's 
limbic  feet  mingles  with  the  doodle- 
-n-de-do-ri-mi  of  Bing  Crosby's  voice 
i  the  blending  is  all  to  the  good, 
ies  and  gentlemen,  all  to  the  good, 
'red,  Bing,  and  Virginia  Dale  are  a 
)  of  vaudeville  performers  who  get 
gled  up  in  love.  Bing  is  left  in  the 
ch  by  his  fiancee,  Virginia,  who  pre- 
s  Fred.  Bing  leaves  the  act  and  tries 
ming  but  finds  it  too  strenuous,  so 
at  does  he  do  but  turn  the  old  farm 
3  an  inn  open  only  on  holidays.  To 
inn  as  a  performer  comes  lovely 
rjorie  Reynolds  who  captures  the 
irt  of  tried  and  true  Bing.  But  Fred, 
o  has  lost  Virginia  to  another  suitor 
3  spots  Marjorie  and  once  again  at- 
ipts  to  steal  Bing's  girl, 
t's  the  music,  not  the  story,  that 
ints.     Fifteen  hit  tunes  written  by 


that  master  of  music,  Irving  Berlin,  in- 
cluding the  oldie,  but  goodie,  "Easter 
Parade"  make  "Holiday  Inn"  a  special 
super  treat. 

Louise  Beavers  "and  staff"  are  very 
good.    So  is  agent  Walter  Abel. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Dance  and  sing  with 
Fred  and  Bing. 

^  Foo+light  Serenade 
(20th  Cen+ury-Fox) 


It's  About:  A  thug 
Broadway  star. 


who    becomes  a 


YOI,  yoi,  yoi,  what  the  balcony  crowd 
did  to  Victor  Mature  in  this  one! 
Playing  an  overbearing  egotist,  he  leads 
with  his  chin  and  i-eaps  catcalls  from  the 
boys  in  peanut  heaven. 

You  see,  the  story  has  Victor,  a  prize 
fighter,  so  blinded  by  his  own  charms, 
that  he  goes  on  the  stage,  ousts  Cobina 
Wright,  the  star,  from  her  role,  substi- 
tutes his  own  choice  Betty  Grable  and 
after  doing  that  he  simply  can't  under- 
stand why  Betty  should  prefer  John 
Payne,  his  sparring  partner  in  the  show, 
to  him. 

Incidentally,  Victor  is  very  good  in  the 
role.  Payne  hasn't  much  to  do,  Betty 
does  several  bang-up  dance  routines. 
The  shadow  boxing  number  is  very 
clever. 

Jane  Wyman  as  Betty's  girl  friend 
hasn't  much  chance  to  shine.  Phil  Sil- 
vers is  a  comic  who  hasn't  yet  been  given 
material  equal  to  his  talent.  James 
Gleason  as  the  producer  is  properly  irri- 
tated. The  songs  are  catchy  and  the 
routines  cute. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  Good  enough. 


^  Are  Husbands  Necessary? 
(Parannoun+) 

It's  About:  The  marital  woes  of  on  aver- 
rage  young  couple. 

THE  charm  that  went  into  the  New 
'  Yorker's  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cugat"  stories, 
the  simple  everyday  events  that  made  the 
life  of  this  married  couple  so  fascinating, 
somehow  seem  a  bit  out  of  focus  on  the 
screen.  Perhaps  because  Betty  Field,  a 
fine  dramatic  actress,  is  not  our  idea  of 
Mrs.  Cugat,  nor  Ray  Milland  a  perfect 
choice  for  the  husband.  This,  however, 
in  no  way  reflects  on  their  work  which  is 
tip-top. 

The  little  jealousies,  the  fibbing,  the 
fruity  imagination  of  Mrs.  Cugat,  the 
ordeals  with  the  maid,  the  wife's  inter- 
ference with  her  husband's  work,  all  add 
up  to  chuckly  entertainment.  Men  will 
laugh  because  it's  another  man's  wife 
who  brings  about  such  havoc.  Women 
will  laugh  because  they  will  feel  infi- 
nitely superior  to  poor  little  rattle- 
brained Mrs.  Cugat.  Secretly  they'll 
probably  receive  a  few  twinges  of  con- 
science at  the  feminine  logic  involved. 

Charles  Dingle,  the  bank  president; 
Patricia  Morison,  the  husband  charmer; 
Eugene  Pallette,  the  business  man;  Leif 
Erikson,  the  loud-mouthed  friend;  Phil 
Terry,  the  quiet  one  and  Richard  Haydn, 
the  gentle  but  persistent  wolf,  all  con- 
tribute mightily  to  a  pleasant  evening. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Giddy,  gaddy,  funny. 

»^  Apache  Trail  (MGM) 

It's  About:  Two  brothers  in  the  old  West 
— a  no  good  and  a  real  good. 
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WILLIAM  LUNDIGAN— Bill  to  his 
friends — will  earn  fans  and  friends 
in  his  role  of  a  stalwart,  fearless  young 
stagecoach  driver  of  the  old  West,  who 
guards  his  cargo  against  his  evil  brother, 
Lloyd  Nolan. 

Indians  and  uprisings,  hold-ups  and 
maraudings  make  this  a  really  whoop-la 
Western;  the  kind  that  comes  along  only 
once  in  a  blue  moon. 

Donna  Reed,  Spanish  girl  at  the  post, 
and  Ann  Ayars,  a  knowing,  charming 
widow,  are  rivals  for  Lundigan's  love. 
Chill  Wills  scores  as  an  old  scout. 

Nolan,  who  finally  gives  his  life  in 
redemption,  turns  in  a  super  performance 
in  this  super  little  dooper  of  a  movie. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Yippee,  it's  a  goodie. 

^  Priorities  On  Parade 
(Paramount) 

it's  About:  A  band  that  goes  all  out  jor 
defense. 

VERYBODY  sings,  dances,  cuts-up, 
works,  rivets,  carries  on  and  goes  to 
town.  We  never  saw  such  talent  and 
the  kids  are  good,  too,  especially  Betty 
Rhodes  who  sings  well  and  acts  like  a 
top — or  should  it  be  the  other  way 
around?  A  young  man  who  also  makes 
his  mark  is  Johnnie  Johnston.  Johnnie 
plays  a  band  leader  who  seeks  a  job  play- 
ing for  defense  plant  workers.  The  whole 
band  takes  jobs  in  the  plant  in  order  to 
furnish  the  music,  with  Johnnie  working 
under  the  capable  tutelage  of  Miss 
Rhodes. 

Ann  Miller  as  the  jealous  dancer  is 
blonde,  peppy  and  snappy.  Vera  Vague 
(Barbara  Jo  Allen)  and  Jerry  Colonna 
are  the  funny  people. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Patriotism  set  to 
music. 

One  Thrilling  Night 
(Monogram) 

It's  About:  A  love-frustrated  hride  and 
groom. 

OO-WOO,  Mr.  Hays'  office,  where 
are  you?  Such  goings-on,  really! 
We  blushed  right  out  in  the  theater,  but 
everyone  thought  we  had  turned  pink 
from  laughing,  so  that  was  all  right.  At 
any  rate,  listen  to  this  for  example: 
Bridegroom  John  Beal  has  twenty-four 
hours  to  honeymoon  with  bride  Wanda 
McKay  before  his  induction  into  the 
Army.  But  before  he  can  so  much  as 
kiss  the  bride,  into  their  room  parade 
gangsters,  cops  and  robbers,  dumb  house- 
detectives,  hoodlums,  and  Indians.  Well, 
no,  not  Indians,  but  everything  else 
under  the  sun,  we  promise  you. 

Director  William  Beaudine  is  terrific. 
Good  old  Monogram  should  hand  him  a 
bonus  right  off.  Tom  Neal  and  Warren 
Hymer  tickled  us  to  death. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  bedroom  riot. 

Undercover  Man 
(Sherman-Paramount) 

It's  About:  Hopa!o7ig  Cassidy  at  the 
Mexican  border. 

WE  like  the  handsome  silver-haired 
Hopalong  Cassidy  about  as  well  as 
any  serial  character  on  the  screen,  if 
not  better.  Probably  because  William 
Boyd  makes  him  so  natural  and  believ- 
able and  lends  him  such  manly  good 
looks.    Therefore,  we  forgive  him  when 


one  of  the  series  slips  a  bit;  and 
one  does. 

Down  at  the  Mexican  border  a  gt 
of  baddies  have  Hopalong  puzzled  \v 
they  take  turns  impersonating, 
Mexicans  and  then  Americans.  1 
even  go  so  far  as  to  impersonate  Ho 
and  his  host  Antonio  Moreno  before 
catch  is  made. 

Chris  Pin  Martin  and  Andy  Clyde 
up  cutely. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  The  kids  will  go 

A  Night  For  Crime 
(Producer's  Releasing  Corp 

it's  About:  Murder  of  a  movie  star. 

I T  wasn't  meant  to  be  an  elaborate  p 
'  duction,  and  it  isn't.  In  fact,  it's 
another  of  those  murder  mystery  thi 
with  the  victim  a  movie  star.  Lina  E 
quette  plays  the  murdered  star.  Gle 
Farrell  is  the  newspaper  reporter 
Lyle  Talbot  the  studio  press  agent.  Nc 
paper  columnists  Jimmy  Starr  (aut 
of  the  story),  Edwin  Schallert,  Ersk 
Johnson,  and  Harry  Crocker  play  the 
selves. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  Starr  to  Jimmy 


^  Joan  of  Ozark  (Republic) 

It's  About:  A  hill-billy  who  becomei 
target  for  Nazi  spies. 

I  UST  give  it  a  moment's  thought. 
•J  pairing  of  Joe  E.  Brown  and  Ji 
Canova  as  a  movie  team,  and  you'll  rf 
ize  the  ludicrous  antics  in  store.  J» 
sings  several  typical  numbers  after 


Thrills,  romance  and  superlative 
performances  by  Clark  Gable  one 
Lana  Turner  make  "Somewhere  I'll 
Find   You"  a   be-sure-+o-see  flf 

PHOTOPLAY  cojnbined  irifh  monte  " 
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lands  in  Joe  E,'s  night  club,  where  she's 
been  brought  from  the  Ozarks  on  a 
trumped-up  patriotic  deul  hatched  by 
Nazi  spies  in  order  to  put  Miss  Canova 
in  a  peculiar  situation  known  as  being 
bumped-ofF, 

Anyway  it's  a  lot  of  fun,  and  our  friend, 
producer  Harriet  Parsons,  deserves  credit. 
The  airplane  sequence  is  a  howl.  Eddie 
Foy,  Jr.,  is  swell.  Jerome  Cowan  makes 
a  convincing  spy. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Corn,  good  to  the 
taste. 


Tish  (MGM) 


It's  About:  The  antics  oj  three  small- 
town xpinsters. 

READERS  of  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's 
be'oved  "Tish"  stories  will  howl  bloody 
murder  at  the  unimaginative  treatment 
given  this  screen  version.  Those  three 
delectable  sisters  of  fiction  fame,  played 
by  Marjorie  Main,  ZaSu  Pitts  and  Aline 
MacMahon,  take  on  all  sorts  of  foreign 
characterizations  and  the  result  is  neither 
fish,  fowl  nor  the  good  old  elderberry 
wine  the  spinsters  love  to  nip. 

Lee  Bowman  and  Virginia  Grey  fur- 
nish the  romantic  relief  which  is  relief 
indeed  from  the  exaggerated  hokum 
about  a  fatherless  baby  that  finally  places 
Miss  Main  in  the  nut  house.  We  felt 
like  saying,  "Move  over,  sister,  we're 
next." 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  'Tain't  funny,  McGee. 

Hi,  Neighbor  (Republic) 

it's  About:  All  agricultural  school  that 
turns  into  a  lovelorn  rendezvous. 

RADIO  personalities  such  as  Vera 
Vague  (Barbara  Jo  Allen),  Don  Wil- 
son, Lillian  Randolph,  Lulubelle  and 
Scotty,  with  many  others,  cavort  around 
in  a  homegrown  number  that  ain't  so 
good.  Fact  is,  it's  pretty  weak  and  the 
sad  part  is,  it  can't  be  tuned  out,  either;  it 
has  no  knob  on  its  dial. 

Janet  Beecher,  as  sponsor  of  a  school 
that  becomes  a  lonely  heart  retreat,  in 
the  summer,  is  out  of  her  place  here. 
Her  talents  are  too  valuable  to  waste. 

Jean  Parker  and  John  Archer  are  the 
inevitable  twosome. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Back  to  the  airways, 
boys. 

Calling  Dr.  Gillespie  (MGM) 

It's  About:  A  thwarted  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  famous  doctor. 

K]  EWS:  Philip  Dorn  replaces  Lew 
Ayres  in  the  Dr,  Kildare  series  and 
scores  a  solid  hit.  But  why  shouldn't 
he?  He's  one  of  the  best  actors  on  the 
screen,  even  too  good  for  this  series,  in 
our  opinion, 

Dorn  plays  a  Holland-born  doctor  who 
hopes  to  become  a  psychoanalyst  and 
does  when  a  homicidal  maniac  roams  the 
hospital  seeking  revenge  on  Dr.  Gilles- 
pie, played  as  usual  by  Lionel  Barry- 
more. 

Nat  Pendleton  is  an  ambulance  driver 
and  Donna  Reed  is  the  sweetheart  of 
Phil  Brown,  the  young  maniac.  Mary 
Nash  and  Robin  Raymond  complete 
the  cast. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  We  miss  Ayres,  do 
you? 


DOM'T  C  UT 
CUTIClEl 


REMOVE  CUTICLE  THIS 
QUICK, EASY  WAY...USE 

TRIMAL 

(PRONOUNCED  TRIM-ALU 

Don't  let  ugly,  rough  cuticle  spoil 
the  appearance  of  your  nails  . . . 

Get  this  remarkable  cuticle  preparation 
right  away.  You'll  be  amazed  at  the  results. 
And  you'll  soon  understand  why  thousands 
of  women  are  adopting  this  new  way  to  nail 
beauty,  that  eliminates  dangerous  cutting. 

Here's  all  you  do:  Wrap  cotton  around 
the  end  of  manicure  stick.  Saturate  with 
TRIMAL  and  apply  to  cuticle.  Watch  dead 
cuticle  soften.  Wipe  it  away  with  a  towel. 
It's  simple!  It's  easy!  And  it's  satisfactory! 

Complete  with 
Manicure  Stick 
and  Cotton 


Trimal  Laboratories,  Inc. 

1229  So.  La  Brea  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


—  11  wholwomen  of  jociety,  itage,  screen, 
office,  and  home  say  about  FaScl,  the  new 
tiuoe  form.  You  too  will  be  enchanted  with 
the  firm  beauty  it  will  give  to  your  face  and 
neck.  FuSef  lifts,  helpi  itrenglhen  mu»cl« 
tijiues»remove  double  chin  ond  heavy  foce 
lines.  Soft,  porout,  woshoble,  delightfully 
comfortable  to  wear  during  steep  or  leisure 
hours.  Adjustable,  on  and  off  in  a  moment. 
Not  sold  by  Stores  —  Obtoinable  only  direct.  Send  check  or 
M.  O.  or  pay  posUnan  $1 .50  plus  small  postage.  (Plain  pkg.) 
FaSET  CO.,  DEPr.A-4,R0CKVILLE  CENTRE,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


HOW  MOTHER  KEEPS 


BLONDE  HAIR 


New  11 -Minute 
Home  Shampoo  ^ 
Washes  Hair  Shades  Lighter  — Safely! 

Mothers  and  daughters  st.iy  young  together  when 
sunny,  golden  curls  and  smart,  blonde  coiffure  are 
both  glowingly  lovely.  Because  of  its  delicate  texture, 
particular  care  is  needed  to  keep  blonde  hair  from 
fading,  darkening,  losing  attraaiveness.  That's  why 
smart  blondes  throughout  the  country  use  BLONDEX, 
the  new  11-minute  home  shampoo  made  specially  for 
blondes.  It  removes  dull,  dingy  film  and  brings  out 
every  glorious  highlight.  Safe  even  for  children's  hair. 
To  give  hair  beautiful  lustre  and  radiance,  top  off 
shampoo  with  Blondex  Golden  Rinse.  For  all  stiades 
of  blonde  hair.  Both  cost  little.  Get  Blondex  Shampoo 
and  Golden  Rinse  at  10c,  drug  and  department  stores. 


CTUBEH,  1942 
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•  You'll  be  overjoyed  at  the 
relief  you  get!  This  simple, 
sensible  treatment  works  as 
shown  in  the  diagrams — while 
you  walk  or  play! 

Blue-Jay  costs  very  little — 
only  a  few  cents  to  treat  each 
corn — at  all  drug  and  toilet 
goods  counters. 
^Stubborn  cases  v\nv  TeQuUe  more  than 


Fell  pad  (A)  helps 
relieve  pain  by  re- 
moving pressure. 
Medication  <B) 
acta  on  corn. 


In  a  few  days  corn 
Is  gently  loosened 
so  it  may  be  eas- 
ily removed.* 


onf  application  . 


BLUE -JAY 

^   BAUER  &  BLACK  CORN  PLASTERS 

Fistula  Facts— FREE 

40-page  FREE  BOOK— tells  facts  about 
Fistula,  Rectal  Abscess,  Piles  and  other 
rectal  and  colon  disorders;  also  related 
ailments  and  latest  corrective  treatment. 
Thornton  &  Minor  Clinic,  Suite  1005,  926 
McGee,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Afg^  SIIK  HOSE 


TAKES   ONLY   SPARE  TIME! 

Women   crazy  to  get  prei  iMus  N>1< 
Silk  Hosiery.  Also  wondt-rl  ul .  m  w. 
quality  Rayon.  We  havt-  bl^^  supply 
Replacement   Guaranteed.     Kxc* -ptit 
first  week  earnings:   E.   L.  Andrew 
$35.97;  Stella  ScoU.  $36.74.  $8Ui 
Extra  Cash  ponus  to  all  whoqualify. 
Latest  winners:   Mrs.   J.   R.  Cain, 
F.  Shaw,  Mrs.  E.  Bancroft.  Rush  nam*.-, 
size  on  penny  postcard.  WILKNIT  HOS 
CO..   Midway  8-ClO.   Greenfield,  Ohio. 


S  I  M  U  UAT  E  D 


GRAY 


«  I  HAI 


DIAMOND  RINGS 

Just  lo  KCt  acguainlfd  we  will  send  you  smart  nf  w  yellow  (Jold 


Just  lo  RCt  acguainlfd  we  will  send  you  smart  nf  w  yellow  gold 
plalo  cngaKt-ment  rinj;  or  wedding  rinE.  Ro)nanct  design  engage- 
ment ring  set  with  flashing,  simulated  diamond  solitaire  with  six 
side  stones.  Wedding  ring  has  hand  of  brilliants  set  in  exquisite 
Honrymoon  Design  mounting.  Either  ring  only  $1,00  or  both  for 
J1.79.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  name  and  ring  siie. 
Wear  ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order  nowl 
tMriRE  DIAMOND  CO.,  Dtpt.  923m        Jeffenoa.  loao 


•  Now.  at  home,  you  can  quickly  and  onslly  tint  tPlltala 
Btrcaks  of  gray  to  natural-appoarlne  Bliadca — from  lightest 
blonde  to  darkest  black.  Brownatoue  and  a  small  brush 
does  It — or  your  money  back.  Used  for  30  years  by  thou- 
sands of  women  (men,  too) — Hrownatone  is  guaranteed 
harmless.  No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  Is 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  afToct  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — 
docs  not  wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  II  In.  One  applica- 
tion imparts  desired  color.  .'^Imply  retouch  as  new  gray 
appears.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair. 
COc  at  drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  ni<iiicv-l)ack  guarantee. 
RetulD  yoiir  youthful  charm.  Get  UllOWN ATONK  today. 
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Lady  In  a  Jam  (Universal) 

It's  About:  A  wacky  heiress  who  loses 
and  gains  a  jortune. 

rvIRECTOR-PRODUCER  Gregory  La- 
^  Cava,  noted  for  writing  his  produc- 
tions on  the  cufF  as  he  goes  along,  must 
have  sent  his  shirt  to  the  laundry  before 
this  one  got  going.  Irene  Dunne,  and  all 
connected  with  the  screwy  meatbaU,  will 
be  in  more  than  a  jam  with  movie  cus- 
tomers unless  they're  inclined  to  laugh 
the  whole  thing  off  as  just  one  of  those 
things.  Irene,  they'd  have  us  believe,  is 
an  heiress  badly  in  need  of  a  psycho- 
analyst. She  lands  in  bankruptcy,  heads 
west  and  becomes  embroiled  in  a  phony 
gold  mine.  Ralph  Bellamy  is  a  cowboy 
out-of-this-world  and  Patric  Knowles 
kind  of  stiffish  as  the  Doctor. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:    It's   just   plain  bad. 


Pierre  of  the  Plains  (MGM) 

It's  About:  A  rough  and  ready  fellow  of 
the  North  who  finds  himself  accused  of 
murder. 

THIS  is  the  limit,  really,  and  we  feel 
'  sorry  for  all  the  good  people  in  it. 
We  feel  equally  sorry  for  the  customers 
who  sit  through  the  story  that  has  John 
Carroll,  a  devil-may-care  French  Cana- 
dian, accused  of  murder  but  too  busy 
helping  a  friend  escape  another  murder 
indictment  to  care  much. 

Ruth  Hussey  is  shamefully  miscast 
and  Reginald  Owen  is  scarcely  cast  at 
all.  Bruce  Cabot,  Phil  Brown,  and  Henry 
Travers  are  poor,  weary,  fellow  travelers. 


Your  Reviewer  Says: 
running  jump! 


Pierre    can    take  a 


Baby  Face  Morgan 
(Producers  Releasing  Corp. 

It's  About:  A  lad  who  innocently  heca 
a  gang  of  racketeers. 

UOW  Richard  Cromwell  should  hai 
'  '  been  so  stupid  as  to  head  a  gang  ( 
racketeers  without  knowing  what  he 
doing  is  beyond  us. 

Anyway,  Mary  Carlisle  is  the  swe« 
young  thing  who  finally  beats  some  sens 
into  Cromwell's  head,  and  Robert  Arrn 
strong  is  the  bad  man  who  almost  bloM 
it  off. 

Chick  Chandler,  Charles  Judels,  an 
Warren  Hymer  try  hard,  but  it's  no  lis 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  After  all. 

Beyond  The  Blue  Horizon 
(Paranaount) 

It's  About:  A  jungle  heiress  wlio  provt 
her  claim  to  a  fortune. 

ANYTHING  to  get  Dorothy  Lamour  i 
a  sarong  seems  to  be  Paramount' 
slogan,  for  this  odd  little  tale  is  cer 
tainly  "anything."  It  has  Dottie  a  wili 
girl  in  a  circus  who  is  actually  the  chil 
of  parents  who  have  been  killed  in 
jungle  by  a  mad  elephant.  No,  we'r 
not  making  this  up.  It's  in  the  story. 

Anyway,  the  upshot  of  it  is  the  whol 
circus  crew,  including  Richard  Denninj 
a  former  jungle  boy,  Walter  Abel,  th 
scientist  who  discovered  Dottie  in  he 
native  haunt.  Jack  Haley,  an  unftinn; 
press  agent,  and  Helen  Gilbert,  who  wet* 
along  for  the  free  popcorn,  trek  back  t< 
the  jungle  to  prove  Dorothy's  claim. 

Narrowly  escaping  death  by  the  ma- 
elephant,  they  finally  succeed  in  grab 
bing  the  papers  that  prove  Dottie 
heiress. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Oh,  bananas! 


Casts  of  Current  Pictures 


"APACHE  TRAIL"— M-G  M:  "Trigger"  Bill, 
Lloyd  Nolan;  Rosalie  Martinez,  Donna  Reed;  Tom 
Folliard,  William  Lundigaii;  Constance  Selden. 
Ann  Ayars;  Scnora  Martinez  Connie  Gilchrist! 
•■Pike"  Skclton,  Chill  Wills;  James  V.  Thome, 
Miles  Mander;  Mrs.  James  V.  Thome,  Gloria 
Holden;  Ed  Cotton,  Ray  Teal;  Lestrade,  Grant 
Withers;  "Juke",  Fuzzy  Knight;  Amber,  Trevor 
Hardette;  Cochee,  Tito  Renaldo;  Major  Lowden, 
Frank  M.  Thomas;  Judge  Kecley,  George  Watts. 

"ARE  HUSBANDS  NECESSARY?"— Para 
mount:  George  Cugat,  Ray  Milland;  Mary  Elicabeth 
Cugat,  Betty  Field;  Myra  Ponsoitby,  Patricia  Mori- 
,son;  Bunker,  Eugene  Pallette;  Cory  Cartwright, 
Phillip  Terry;  Chuck,  Richard  Haydn;  Duncan 
Atlcrbury,  Charles  Dingle;  Bill  Stone,  Leif  Erik- 
son;  Dr.  Bucll,  Cecil  Kellaway;  Laura  Attcrbury, 
Kathleen  Lockhart;  Mrs.  Westivood,  Elisabeth  Ris- 
don;  Mrs.  Finley,  Charlotte  Wynters. 

"BABY  FACE  MORGAN"— Producers  Re- 
leasing Corp.:  Virginia  Clark,  Mary  Carlisle; 
Edzcard  "Baby  Face^'  Morgan,  Richard  Cromwell; 
"Doc"  Rogers.  Robert  Armstrong;  Olircr  Harrison, 
Chick  Chandler;  Wise  Willie,  Warren  Hymer; 
"Deacon"  Davis.  Charles  Judels;  Leftv  Lexris, 
\'in  c  Barnett;  Joe  Torelli.  Ralf  Harolde;  J.  B. 
Blown,  Hal  K.  Dawson;  Mabel.  Toddy  Peterson; 
"Mouse,"  Kenny  Chryst;  Gap,  Pierce  Lyden. 

•  BEYOND  THE  BLl^E  HORIZON  "—Para- 
iiKuiiU:  Tama,  Dorothy  Lamour;  Jakra.  Richard 
Denning;  Squidge.  Jack  Haley;  Carol,  Helen  Gil- 
bert; Thornton,  Walter  Abel;  Sylnia.  Patricia 
.Morison;  I.a'oa,  Abner  Hibernian;  Mrs.  Daly, 
Elizabeth  Patterson. 

"CALLING  DR.  GILLESPIE"— M-G  M:  Dr. 
Leonard  Gillespie,  Lionel  Barrymore;  Dr.  John 
Hunter  Gerniede,  Philip  Dorn;  Marcia  Bradburn, 
Dtmna  Reed;  Roy  Todwell.  Phil  Brown;  Joe  ay- 
man,  Nat  Pendleton;  Molly  Byrd.  .Wmn  Kruger; 
F.mma  Hope,  Mary  Nash;  Dr.  Walter  Care-M,  Wal- 
ter Kiiigsford;  \ursc  Parker.  Nell  Craig;  Susan 
May  Prentiss,  Ruth  Tobey;  Frank  Marshall  Tod- 
7ceH,  Jonathan  Hale;  Dr.  Ward  O.  Kenwood. 
Charles  Dingle:  Sallv.  Marie  Blake;  Mrs.  Marshall 
Tod~.vell.  Nana  Bryant;  Clifford  Genet,  Eddie  Acuflf; 
"Bubbles,"  Robin  Raymond. 

"FOOTLIGHT   SERENADE"— 20th  Century- 


Fox:  Bill  Smith,  John  Payne;  Pat  Lambert.  Be;t 
Grable;  Tommy  Lundy,  Victor  Mature;  Flo  .') 
Vere,  Jane  Wyman;  Bruce  McKay,  James  Gleascn 
Slap,  Phil  Silvers;  Estelle  Eians,  Cobina  Wright 
Jr.;  June,  June  Lang;  Doorman,  Frank  Orth 
Dresser,  Manton  Moreland;  Porter,  Irving  Bact  a 
Stage  Manager,  Charles  Tannen;  Dance  Direct' 
George  Dobbs. 

"HI,  NEIGHBOR"— Republic:  Dorothv  Gr.  n' 
field,  Jean  Parker;  Dr.  Hall,  John  Archer;  Hat:i. 
Greenfield,  Janet  Beecher;  Mary  Lou,  Mari'.yi 
Hare;  Dick,  Bill  Shirlev;  Amelia  H'hite,  Pauho 
Drake;  Mr.  Broii-n,  Fred  Sherman:  Prof.  Edct- 
Boggs.  Harry  "Pappy"  Cheshire;  Birdie.  Lilliii 
Randolph;  Lulubelle  and  Scotty,  Barbara  Jo  .\IUn 
Don  Wilson,  Roy  Acuff  with  his  smoky  mountnii 
boys  and  girls  all  play  themselves. 

"HOLIDAY  INN"— Paramount:  .'im  Wary 
Bing  Crosby;  Ted  Hanover,  Fred  .Astaire;  Lit  i< 
Mason,  Marjorie  Reynolds:  Li7/iV  Dixon.  \"irgi:  i, 
Dale;  Danny  Rcid;  Walter  .\bel:  Mamie.  Lou  * 
Beavers;  Francois.  Marek  Windheim;  .■fssistc.u 
Headwaiter,  Jacques  Vanaire;  Cigarette  Girl,  Jud  tl 
Gibson;  Vandcrbilt,  Shelby  Bacon;  Daphne,  Jul 
.Vmold. 

"INVISIBLE  AGENT"  — Universal:  .Ma-i 
Goodrich  (alias  Sorenson).  Ilona  Massey;  Froni 
Griffin  (alias  Raymond),  Jon  Hall;  Ikito.  Peto 
Lorre;  Stauffcr,  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke;  Heiser.  J 
Edward  Brombcrg;  Gardiner.  John  Litel;  Schmiil 
.Mbert   Basscrman;  Alfred  Spencer,  Holnx 

Herbert;  Japanese  Agent,  Keye  Luke. 

"IT  HAPPENED  IN  FLATBUSH "— 2i  U 
Centur)'-Fox :  Frank  Maguire.  Lloyd  Nolan;  A'o'/k 
ryii  Baker.  Carole  Landis:  .Mrs.  Mc.-tvoy.  Sara  .Ml 
good;  Sam  Sloan,  William  Frawley;  Dam} 
Mitchell,  Robert  .\rnistrong;  Mrs.  Maguire.  J.-w 
Darwell;  Roy  Anderson.  George  Holmes;  Sqiii'*! 
Scotty  Beckett;  Walter  Rogers.  Joseph  .-Mien, 
Sluiunnessx.  lames  Burke;  Maguire,  Roger  Imh  f 
O'Doul.  Slatt  McHugh;  Scott.  LcRoy  Mas.  n 
O'Hara.  Pat  Flaherty;  Strzenson.  Dale  Van  Sickfl 
Harding.  John  Burger;  Judge,  Jed  Prouty;  Colli  it 
Robert  Homaiis:  Mrs.  Collins.  Mary  Gordon. 

"JOAN  OF  OZARK"— Republic:  Judy  H  II 
Tudv  Canova;  Cliff  Little.  Joe  E.  Brown:  Ed  lit 
Mci'abe,  Eddie  Foy,  Jr.;  Philip  Munson,  Jen  iK 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  xcith  movie  MntROi 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

W  If  you  have  an  excess  of  acida  in  your  blood,  your  16 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  over-worked.  These  tiny 
filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to  help 
Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acids  and  poisonous 
waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  rriay  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puthneaa 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre<iueiit  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  ia  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so  ask 
your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills,  used  successfully  by 
milhons  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pilla. 

rM:H.'!.l!IV^O(.l:]L'[riJ![.)|.H 

Fascinatiii>^  oc  f  upation  quick  Iv  I  farruni  at  home  ", 
in  apart'  time.  Famous  Koehne  method  bnnjrs  out  nat- C  f:r^__y/ 
or»J.  life-like  cotora.  Many  earn  while  learninK-  bend  ' 
today  for  free  booklet  and  requirements. 

NATIONAL  ART  SCHOOL 
1315  Michiean  Ave..  Dept.  1387  Chicago. U^.A. 


\y      ^„i<X^Eam  Extra  Income  dail^-.  Show  smarts 


Earn  Ext          .  ... 

il  Christmaa  Cards  with  nam 
for  SI.  Another  biar  money-maker— g-lamorouH  Box  21  as- 
sorted Christmas  Folders.  Sells  forjl.    liMV'  protit. 
ManyotherboTea.  Amazintrvaluea.  Sampleson  approval . 

WALTHAM  ART  PUBLISHERS.  Dept.  624  " 
160  North  Washington  Street  Boston.  Mass. 


n.iaAtum'  What  Can  I  do  for  Dry  Skin? 
^Ori^--  KREMOLA  SKIN  BALM! 


Yes,  it  Is  balm  to  that  withered  looking  skin. 
Freshen  up  vour  skin  with  a  generous  applica- 
tion of  KREMOLA  SKIN  BALM  night  and  morn- 
ing. Only  $1  for  a  2  ounce  jar.  The  Victory 
economy  iar  8  oz.,  only  $3.  Mail  order  to  KRE- 
MOLA COMPANY,  Dept.  CB-1,  2975  South 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  111.  or  send  10c  to  cover 
mailing  for  generous  sample. 

WHY  WEAR 
DIAMONDS? 

Wlii.n       Iiiamona-I>3i!liiii.  Olue-White 

f^  ,.  \Ustic  Siam  are  80  effectiv*  and 
inexpensive.  ThrilliDK  beaiiti'-B  that 
■  a  .  I  id,  cut  glass  and  are  full  of  dia. 
II. ..nl  1  IRE!  Esqiiisite  mountinBs!  Writ* 
i:,r     FKKF;    Catalog,  .\ddre8s: 

NATIONAL  ZIRCON  CO. 
Dept.  9  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

ILLINERY  HOME 

•  Design  and  make  exclusive  hats  under  personal  direc- 
i(tn  of  one  of  America's  noted  designers.   Complete  mate- 
-■lals.  blocks,  etc.,  furnished.    Every  step  illustrated.  You 
make  exclusive  salable   hats   right   from  the  start.  We 
teach  you  how  to  start  a  profitable  business  in  spare  time. 
I»w  cost  and  easy  terms.    E.xpert  milliners  are  in  demand. 
.Free  National  Placement  Dept.  Send  today  for  particulars. 
i\         LOUIE  MILLER  SCHOOL  OF  MILLINERY 
^^308  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Dept.  36  Chicago,  III. 


CHECKED /TV  >l.////y 

Relieve  itching  caused  by  eczema, 
athlete's  foot,  scabies,  pimples  and 
other  skin  troubles.  Use  pure,  cooling 
medicated  D.D.D. Prescription.  Grease- 
less,  stainless.  Soothes,  comforts  and 
checks  itching  fast.  35c  trial  bottle 
proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask  your 
druggist  today  for  D.  D.  D.  Prescription. 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8x  10  inches 
tr  smaller  if  desired. 


47"  V^^ 

3  for  $1.00  / 

FY  J"''  ma'l  photo  -.TT"^  -  j 

t  •   or     snapshot  ^-Jf  I 

■  ek  you  w.ll   receive    /.\       ^  ' 


art  of  Kroup  picture.  Safe 
etum   of   oriKinal  photo 

wanteed.  3for$1.00 

SEND  NO  MONEY  Tnap-'^o" 

my  size)  and  witiiin  u  week  you  will  receive 
our  beautiful   enlargement,  tfuaranteed   fade-    '--I  , 
iM.  Pay  postman  47c  plug  postage — or  send  19o      V       ^  / 
■ith  order  and  we  pay  postaire.  Big  16x20-  .  i 

ich  enlargement  sent  C.  O.  D.  IHc  plus  p.»st- 

Btor  send  KUc  and  we  pay  postaire.  Take  advantajro  of  thiB  amazlnff 
er  DOW.  S«nd  your  photoa  today.  Specify  size  wanted 
STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
13  S.  Jelierson  St.,         Dept.  1552-IM.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

CToiiER,  1942 


Cowan;  Guido,  Alexander  Granach;  Marie,  Anne 
Jeffreys;  Otto,  Otto  Relchow;  Kurt,  Wolfgang  Zil- 
zer;  Leonard  Jones,  Donald  Curtis;  Hans,  H.  H. 
Von  Twardowski;  Mayor  Fadden,  Harry  Hayden. 

"LADY  IN  A  JAM"— Universal:  Hope  Palmer, 
Irene  Dunne;  Enriijht,  Patric  Knowles;  Stanley, 
Ralph  Bellamy;  BiUiniisley,  Eugene  Pallette;  Cac- 
tus Kate,  t)ueenie  V'assar;  Milton,  Uardie  Al- 
bright. 

"MAJOR  AND  THE  MINOR,  THE"— Para- 
mount: Sue  Applegaie,  Ginger  Rogers;  Major  Kir- 
by.  Kay  Milland;  Mrs.  Appleyate,  I.cla  Rogers; 
Pamela.  Rita  Johnson;  Mr.  Osborne,  Robert  Bench- 
ley;  l.itcy  Hill,  Diana  Lynn;  Colonel  Hill,  Edward 
Fielding;  Mrs.  Slwckleford,  Gretl  Sherk;  Cadet 
H^'iaton,  Raymond  Roe;  Cadet  Osborne,  Jr.,  Frankie 
Thomas,  Jr.;  Cadet  Babcock,  Larry  Nunn;  Cadet 
Miller,  Billy  Dawson;  Cadet  Shumaker,  Stanley 
Desmond;  Cadet  Summerville.  Billy  Ray;  Mrs. 
Osborne,  Norma  Varden;  Bertha,  Marie  Blake. 

"NIGHT  FOR  CRIME.  A"— Producers  Releas- 
ing  Corp.:  Susan.  Glonda  Farrell;  Joe,  Lyie  Talbot; 
.l/<.)ia.  Lina  Basquette;  Hart,  Donald  Kirke;  Hoff- 
man, Ralph  Sanford;  li'illiafns,  Forrest  Taylor; 
Carol,  Lynn  Starr;  Arthur,  Ricki  Vallin;  Telephone 
Operator,  Edna  Harris;  LiUcn  Smith,  Marjorie 
Manners;  Head  Waiter,  Joseph  M.  Dc  V'illard; 
Frederick,  Niels  Bagge;  Louise.  Ruby  Dandridge; 
Alice.  Florence  O'Brien;  Coroner,  Boh  Frazer; 
Columnists :  Jimmy  Starr,  Erskine  Johnson,  Edwin 
Schallert  and  Harry  Crocker. 

"ONE  THRILLING  NIGHT"  —  Monognam: 
Horace  Jason.  John  Jieal;  Millie  Jason,  Wanda  Mc- 
Kay; Frankie  Saxton,  Tom  Neal ;  Dottie.  Barbara 
Pepper:  Pat  Callahan.  Warren  Hymer;  Syt.  Hag- 
fierty  J.  Farrell  Mac  Donald;  Pete  Ernie  .^dams; 
Joe  Lynton  Brent;  Duke  Kccsler  Jerome  Sheldon; 
Tubby  Jimmy  O'Gatty. 

"PANAMA  HATTIE"— M-G-M:  "Red'\  Red 
-Skelton:  Hattie  Moloney,  Ann  Sothern;  "Raps", 
"Rags"  Ragland;  "Rnwiiy".  Ben  Blue;  Leila  'Tree, 
Marsha  Hunt;  Flo,  Virginia  O'Brien;  Jay  Jerkins, 
Alan  Mowbray;  Dick  Bulliett,  Dan  Dailey,  Jr.; 
Geraldine  Bulliett,  Jackie  Horner;  Lucas  Kcfler, 
Carl  Esmond;  Lena  Home.  Lena  Home;  The  Berry 
Brothers,  James  Berry,  Warren  Berry  and  Nyas 
Berry. 

"PIERRE  OF  THE  PLAINS"— M-G  M :  Pierre. 
John  Carroll:  Daisy  Denton,  Ruth  Hussey;  "Jap" 
Durkin,  Bruce  Cabot;  Val  Denton,  Phil  Brown; 
Noah  Glenkins,  Reginald  Owen;  Mr.  IVellsbv, 
Henry  Travers;  Celia  H'ellsby.  Evelyn  -Ankers; 
Scrpeant  Dugan;  Pat  NfcVey;  Inspector  Cannody. 
Frederic  Worlock;  Crying  Loon,  Charles  Stevens; 
Clerou,  Sheldon  Leonard;  Clara,  Lois  Ranson. 

"PRIDE  OF  THE  YANKEES"  — Goldwyn- 
RKO  Radio:  Lou  Gehrig.  Gary  Cooper;  Eleanor 
Gehrig,  Teresa  Wright;  Babe  Ruth.  Babe  Ruth; 
Sam  Blake.  Walter  Brennan;  Hank  Hanneman, 
Dan  Duryea;  Mom  Gehrig.  Elsa  Janssen;  Pop  Geh- 
rig, Ludwig  Stossel;  Myra,  Virginia  Gilmore:  Bill 
Dickey.  Bill  Dickey;  Miller  Huggins.  Ernie  Adams; 
Mr.  Tivitchell,  Pierre  Watkins;  Joe  McCarthy, 
Harry  Harvey:  Robert  II'.  Meusel,  Robert  W.  Meii- 
sel;  Mark  Koeniq.  Mark  Koenig;  Bill  Stern.  Bill 
Stern;  Coach,  .Addison  Richads;  Van  Tuyl,  Hardic 
Albright;  Clinic  Doctor,  Edward  Fielding;  Mayor 
of  A'ra'  Rochelle  George  Lessey;  Hospital  Doctor, 
Edgar  Barrier;  Lou  Gehrig  as  a  boy,  Douglas  Croft; 
Veloz  and  Yolanda;  Ray  Noble  and  his  Orchestra. 

"PRIORITIES  ON  PARADE"— Paramount: 
Donna  D'Arcy,  Ann  Miller;  Lee  Dai'is,  Betty 
Rhodes;  Jeep  Jackson.  Jerry  Colonna,  Johnny 
Draper.  Johnnie  Johnston;  Mariposa  Ginshotham. 
Vera  Vague;  Harvey  Erkimer,  Harry  Barris; 
Sticks  O'Hara,  Eddie  Quillan. 

"SOMEWHERE  I'LL  FIND  YOU"— M-G-M: 
Jonny  Davis,  Clark  Gable:  Paula  Lane,  Lana  Tur- 
ner; Kirk  Davis,  Robert  Sterling;  Crystal  McRea- 
gan,  Patricia  Dane;  Willie,  Reginald  Owen;  Eve, 
Lee  Patrick;  George  L.  Stafford,  Charles  Dingle. 

"THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN"— Columbia : 
Leopold  Dilg.  Cary  Grant;  .\'ora  Shelley,  Jean 
.Arthur:  Michael  Lightcap.  Ronald  Colman;  .S'am 
Vatcs,  Edgar  Buchanan;  Rcgina  Bush.  Glenda  Far- 
rell; Andrew  LI olmes,  Charles  Dingle;  Mrs.  Shelley, 
Emma  Dunn;  'Tilney.  Rex  Ingram;  Jan  Pulaski, 
Leonid  Kinskey;  Clyde  Bracken,  Tom  Tyler;  Chief 
of  Police,  Don  Beddoe:  Judge  Grunstadt,  George 
Watts;  Senator  James  Boyd,  Clyde  Fillmore;  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  Frank  M.  Thomas. 


"TISH" — M-G-M:  Letitia  Carherry,  Marjorie 
Main;  Aggie  Pilkington,  ZaSu  Pitts;  Liscie  Wil- 
kins.  Aline  MacMahon;  Cora  Edwards,  Su.san 
Peters;  Charles  Sands,  Lee  Bowman;  Judge  Horace 
Bowser,  Guy  Kibhee;  Katherine  Boxvser,  Virginia 
Grey;  Theodore  Bowser,  Richard  Quinc;  Violet, 
Ruby  Dandridge;  Reverend  Ostermaier,  Al  Shean; 
Parkins,  Gerald  Oliver  Smith. 

"UNDERCOVER  MAN"— H.  Sherman-Para 
mount:  Hupalong  Cassidy,  William  Boyd;  Califor- 
nia, Andy  Clyde;  Breecy,  Jay  Kirby;  Gonzales,  An- 
tonio Moreno;  Miguel,  Chris-Pin  Martin:  Louise, 
Nora  Lane:  Dolores.  Esther  Estrclla;  Bob,  Alan 
Baldwin;  Rosita,  Eva  Puig. 


*  ★ 

Now  It's  Fun  To 

nmi 


This  Common  Sense  Way 
★  ★ 


There  is  no  magic  about  The 
Common  Sense  Way  to  an  allur- 
ing figure.  But  if  you  follow  the 
suggestions  Sylvia  of  Hollywood 
has  for  you  in  her  book  No  More 
Alibis  you  may.  perhaps,  chal- 
lenge the  beauty  of  the  loveliest 
movie  star! 

In  this  amazing  book  Sylvia  tells 
you  how  to  lose  up  to  fifteen 
pounds  next  month — and  lose 
them  safely.  You  won't  feel 
half  starved  and  you  won't  feel 
weak.  In  ten  days  you'll  have 
new  life  and  vitality.  And  best 
of  all  you  will  see  daily  improve- 
ment In  your  figure.  Send  for 
your  copy  of  Madame  Sylvia's 
amazing  book  No  More  Alibis. 

Was  $1.00 
Now  Only  25c 

This  139-page  book  formerly  .sold 
for  $1.00  in  stiff-back  binding. 
Now  published  in  paper  cover 
you  get  the  identical  informa- 
tion for  only  25c — postpaid.  Mail 
coupon  NOW. 


BARTHOLOlMEW  HOUSK.  INC.  Dept.  P-10 

205  E.  42nd  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  postpaid  a  copy  of  No  More  Alibis  by  Sylvia 
of  Hollywood.  I  enclose  25c. 


PLEASE  PRINT 


City    State  

iThe  2.Sc  price  of  this  book  applies  to  U.  S.  oulyl 

■A'*'***'*"*-*"*'*'*"**'*'*'**-*"*-*'*'*'**-*'*-* 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED  25c 


Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Professional  En 
largements.  8  Gloss  Deckle  Edge  Prints 
CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  19,  LaCrosse 


COIN 
Wis. 


MIHRISfMRS  MRDSI  FREE 
WITH  SiHDCK  S  NAME  $  I.MMHCT 


Take  orders  galore.  "S.jp.T  V;»li.e  Viftorv  Liae".  20  B.-Hntif..!  D.'.iist.n 
50  for  $1.  to  25  for  SI. 25.  Name  imprinted.  Sell  NstionalK  F.in.<.i.8  21 
Christmas  Folders  $1.  Coita  30c.  Worth  52.85.  Exclusive,  Novel.  Pj.tri<.li.-. 
Expensive  Sheer-SheenB.  Tips.  FoUs.  Glitter.  Exquisite  Etchinxa.  tiift. 
Wraps.  Religious,  Everv  davs.  55  EngravingB— Personal.  Business.  21  Aaa't 
on  approval.  FREE  S.X.MPLES.  Supf-r  Value.  Personal  Linu.  No  inveat- 

SUNSHINE  ART  STUDIOS.    115  Fulton  St.,  Dept.  MA,    Hew  fork  Dlf 


NO 
DULL 
DRAB 
HAIR 


when  You  Use  This  Amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation,  LOVALON 
will  do  all  of  these  4  important  things 
for  •your  hair. 

1>  Gives  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away  shampoo  film. 

3.  Tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  In  place. 
LOVALON   does   not    permanently  dye 
or  bleach.  It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse, 
in  12  difFerent  shades.  Try  LOVALON. 
At  stores  which  sell  toilet  goods 
25(*  for  5  rinses 
10^  for  2  rinses 
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All  Bob  Pins 
NOT 
Alike 

Try 
DeLONG 
BLUE 
Card 


Speak  For  Yourself 


CHARM  AND  GROOMING 

.  .  .  Pompadour  effect  is 
achieved  with  soft,  high 
waves.  The  Hair  at  the 
temples  is  swept  up  in  a 
smooth,  clean  line. 
DeLong  Bob  Pins  keep 
this  line  unbroken  .  .  . 
tbey  never  slip. 


n/\|  I  FINISHED 
(2  Rolls  28c) 

4  Rolls  55c.  Send  friends'  rolls  with  yours.  Save  Money. 
16  prints  with  3  enlargement  coupon  25c;  30  reprints  50c. 
OVERNIGHT   STUDIO.  65   PEARL.   ALBANY.  WiSC. 


HERCS  a  QUICK  WAY  TOEARMMOSer 

PERSONAL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


/     'Ts»--r^rShow  sparkling  values .  Christmas  Card 

\4   i\  '  WITH  NAME  IMPRINTED-biK  selection 

Kiy  low  as  r.O  for  $1.  Also  Korgeous  21-card 
l  *     '  .)  r  SUPREME  Christmas  Box  Assortment.  $1 
Vj     .  /  pays  up  U>  lOO^t  profit.  A  real  money-maker 
V   -/  15  sensational  fast-sellers:  Gift  Wrappings 
^  etc.  Write  TODAY  for  samples  on  approval. 
CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN.  Dept.  S40.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


/M/iVFD  ANJ>  CUT 


Famous  WHITE  Zircon  gem. 
Sparkles  like  a  diamond,  costs 
98''^  less!  Cuts  glass,  resists  acid. 
FREE  catalog  of  amazing  values 
in  genuine  Zircons  set  in  men's 
and  women's  gold  or  silver  rings. 
Write  for  your  copy  today! 
IVhm  in  N.  Y,  visit  our  showrooms 
KIMBERLY  GEM  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  ...F-b  503  5th  Ave.  N.Y.C. 


Oi^Oioi  FROM  POLLEN- 
AGGRAVATED 

ASTHMATIC  ATTACKS 


THE  SEVERITY  of  those  attacks  of  Bronchial 
Asthma,  intensified  by  pollen-laden  air,  may 
be  reduced  at  this  season  of  the  year  . . .  use 
Dr.  R.  Schiffmann's  Asthmadoi  just  as  thou- 
sands have  done  foi  70  years.  The  aromatic 
fumes  help  make  breathing  easier  . . .  aid  in 
clearing  the  head. ..bring  more  restful 
nights  of  sleeping.  At  druggists  in  powder, 
cigarette  or  pipe-mixture  form.  Or  you  may 
send  for  free  supply  of  all  three.  Dept.MBO. 
H.  SCHIFFMANN  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


NOW! 


NAILS 

AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 

NEW !  Smart,  long 
tapering  nails  for 
everyone !  Coverbroketi. 
short,  thin  nails  with 
Nil-Nails.  Can  be  worn 
any  length  and  polished 
any  ile.slred  shade.  Will 
not  harm  nor  soften  nat- 
ural nails.  Delles  delecllon.  Waterproof. 
Easily  applied:  remains  linn.  No  effect  on 
nail  Krowlh  or  cuticle.  Kemoved  at  will. 
Set  of  Ten.  20c.     All  5c  and  10c  stores. 

NU-NAILS  FINGERNAILi 

S2S»   W.    H.irri»on   SI  .    Dept.   16-P.  Chicago 


(Continued  from  page  20)  Mr.  Sanders 
were  undoubtedly  among  the  great,  but 
there  are  a  few  women  who  seemed  to 
;  have  slipped  his  mind.  The  follow- 
I  ing  cannot  be  ignored:  Stateswom- 
en — Catherine  the  Great,  Elizabeth, 
Victoria;  nurses — Florence  Nightingale, 
Clara  Barton;  poetesses — Sappho,  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning;  novelists — 
Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte;  humorists 
— Jane  Austin  and  the  contemporary 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner;  journalist — Doro- 
thy Thompson;  aviatrix — Amelia  Ear- 
hart  Putnam.  These  women  are  equaled 
by  men,  but  not  sui-passed  by  them.  And 
what  man  has  met  and  conquered  the 
enormous  obstacles  that  confronted  a 
woman  like  Helen  Keller? 

The  medieval  idea  that  woman  is  in- 
ferior to  man  is  flattering  to  man's  ego. 
Even  Mr.  Sanders  admits  enjoying  flat- 
tery. This  modern  Jonathan  Swift  (also 
a  great  lover  of  humanity),  if  he  actu- 
ally exists  in  the  way  described  in  the 
article,  must  be  either  the  most  ego- 
tistical man  in  Hollywood  or  the 
loneliest. 

Betty  Lu  Carwile, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
(You'll  find   just   the   kind   of  reply 
you've  been  looking  for,  given  by  Rosa- 
lind Riissell,  on  page  38.) 

$1.00  PRIZE 
We  Like  'Em,  Too 

IT   is   becoming    increasingly  apparent 
'  that  Hollywood  is  improving  in  the  mat- 
ter of  selecting  new  screen  material.  The 
young  actors  coming  to  the  fore  are  good. 
These  young  men  are  bringing  to  the 
screen   fresh,   crisp  personalities,  com- 
'  bined  with  genuine  acting  ability. 
I     When  you  view  the  latest  perform- 
ances of  such  newcomers  as  Van  Heflin, 
j  Glenn  Ford  and  Alan  Ladd  you'll  see 
j  what  Fm  talking  about.    These  up  and 
coming    young    actors    display    a  tre- 
mendous  amount   of   sparkle,   life  and 
punch,  and  give  forceful  interpretations 
of    the    characters    they    play    on  the 
screen. 

Heflin  has  the  smooth,  polished  con- 
tinental touch  coupled  with  evident  un- 
derstanding of  life  in  general.  Glenn 
Ford  is  a  winsome  fellow  with  a  rugged 
sort  of  boyish  charm  and  a  great  sin- 
cerity. Alan  Ladd  displays  such  an  in- 
tensity of  feeling  that  it  holds  you  ab- 
sorbed at  all  times  .  .  .  These  three  gen- 
tlemen all  have  something  different  to 
offer;  a  quality  which  has  the  tang  of 
real  theater. 

To  the  studios  I  say,  give  us  more 
ability  and  less  of  the  good  looks  and 
mighty  torsos. 

Bob  Lauritzen, 

Seaman  2nd  class, 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
Is  His  Face  Red? 

SHIP  Ahoy"  there.  Red  Skelton;  listen 
to  those  cheers  for  that  new  brand 
of  clean,  refreshing  comedy  you  are 
dishing  out!  Honestly,  you're  a  wonder, 
in  these  movie  days  of  sexy  bedroom 
farces  and  vulgar  wisecracks!  Your  type 
of  humor  doesn't  offend  anyone  from 
great  Aunt  Min  down  to  little  sister 
Susie,  yet  the  men  go  for  you,  too! 

I  hope  you  won't  ever  tire  of  hearing 
people  refer  to  your  "little  boy"  qualities, 
or  to  your  "cuteness,"  because  these  are 
the  very  characteristics  that  make  you 
outstanding.  We  may  laugh  uproarious- 
ly  at   other   comedians,   but   we  don't 


really  love  them  as  personalities  the 
we're  all  going  to  love  you. 

And  please,  M-G-M,  see  that  I 
continues  to  play  "straight"  at  times 
each  of  his  pictures.  His  sweet  sinceri 
in  love  scenes  and  at  other  appropris 
times  was  just  as  appealing  in  "Sh 
Ahoy"  as  was  his  comedy  in  the  rig 
places. 

Constance  Parker, 
Hollywood,  Calif, 


$1.00  PRIZE 
We  Never  Said  She  Couldn't 

WHO  said  Hedy  Lamarr  couldn't  ac 
And  who  was  that  man  of  wisdo 
who  once  remarked,  "The  play's  t 
thing?"  Well,  "Tortilla  Flat"  proves  He< 
can  act  and  it  also  proves  Shakespea 
was  right,  for  the  story,  I  suspect,  is  wh 
makes  the  actors  and  actresses  (most 
Hedy)  act.  It's  a  film  so  warm,  so  huma 
so  full  of  fundamental  philosophy,  th. 
I  think  it  should  rate  an  Award! 

Hedy  should  be  awarded  too,  fi 
the  girl  gives  a  great  performance  ar 
is  as  lovely  as  an  April  morning  ov« 
Monterey  Bay.  Don't  think  that  Spenct 
Tracy  lets  us  down  either — did  he  evei 
— or  John  Garfield  or  any  of  the  splend 
cast. 

It's  a  picture  carved  right  out  of  hv 
manity's  heart  and,  in  these  dreadfi 
days  of  war  and  worry,  I  want  to  recon 
mend  it — from  my  heart  (and  Job 
Steinbeck's) . 

Tee  McM.  Rose, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
Stars  and  Stripes 

EVERYONE  has  his  favorite  stars  an 
^  pictures,  but  I  wonder  how  many  c 
you  get  the  thrill  so  many  of  us  men  i 
prison  feel  when  we  see  our  favorit 
stars  and  pictures? 

True,  we  have  lost  our  rights  as  ci:i 
zens,  but  we  are  still  proud  to  b 
Americans,  and  when  we  see  in  th 
newsreels  our  favorite  actors — our  son; 
brothers,  nephews  and  friends — in  thei 
brave  battles  with  the  Japanaxis,  t '  e 
extra  pang  of  sorrow  tugs  at  our  heai  u 

We  want  to  be  with  them,  but  sine 
we  cannot,  give  us  the  newsreels,  es 
pecially  "The  March  of  Time." 

Remember,  we  would  gladly  trade  ou 
prison  uniforms  for  Uncle   Sam's  a:i 
someday  we  may,  but  until  then,  keep  oi 
giving  us  our  favorite  stars  and  movies 
Paul  Edward  Dunn, 
London,  O 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

THERE  should  be  more  films  like  "M; 
'  Gal  Sal,"  "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band, 
"Lillian  Russell''  and  the  many  otl.e 
movies  which  show  the  era  gone  by 
Pictures  such  as  these  make  it  possibl' 
for  the  youngsters  of  today  to  see  an( 
catch  up  on  some  of  the  fun  which  the; 
have  missed. 

Mary  H.  Knell. 
Bellrose,  N.  Y. 

DO  I  understand  that  Miss  Hedda  Hop- 
per thinks  Veronica  Lake  should  pe 
rid  of  her  long  hair  with  the  lock  ovei 
one  eye?  I  think  the  way  Veronici 
wears  her  hair  distinguishes  her  fron 
the  other  stars.  Veronica  wouldn't  \x 
Veronica  without  it. 

Margaret  Haase, 
Toledo,  O. 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  ii'ith  mo^tt  mwkoi 


September  is 

:alute  to  our 

HEROES  M, 

t  all  movie 
heat  re  si 


lUY  A  WAR  BOND 

TO  HONOR 
VERY  MOTHER  S 
ON  IN  SERVICE! 


IKS  y»  I  n  =»Tiiirimsa  ^\t^%] 

rt    \    F.nesMu'l'lr-    O.et  300  .tlulK  dfiijnj.  I        -A  1 

(■IllPl   Write  lor  our  alliitli-t  fin  c>lali>s  and  scIkI  I  v1  •tllllp' 

a  be.irl.lul  pin  or  r.ni  (or  ,ou,  <l...  or  tlub.  IM.*"  " 

—           Dtot.  J.  METAl  «RTS  CO..  RKheiHr.  N.  T.  L.  " 


Dtol.  J.  METAl  ARTS  CO..  Rnlieiltr.  N. 

FISTULA  FACTS 

you  suffer  pain,  torture  and  broken 
alth  of  neglected  Piles.  Fistula  or  related 
•tal  and  colon  ailments?  Write  today  for 
-page  FREE  BOOK.  Learn  facts.  The 
•Cleary  Clinic.  C1005  Elms  Blvd..  Excel- 
1  Springs.  Missouri. 


PULVEX 

FLEA  POWDER 

,-afeo  kills  Lice  and  Ticks 
25^  AND  50< 


POCKETRADIO! 


r  PURSE  SIZE 


Cigarette   Package  Size! 

['■^  no  tubes,  batteries  or 
■     lilusin--— Wt.only  1,3 
I  .  irnliiu- plasticcase.  An 
I   novfUy-receive."!  local 
SIMPLE— NO  UPKEEP! 
•i.lh.n!,'    to  play— ever! 
OWNERS    REPORT    2-3  YEARS 
SERVICE— THOUSANDS  SOLD. 
V.     "WORKS   SWELL"  —  ! 

 ONE  YEAR  SERVICE  GUARANTEE  

^1    <.<ini'iiu'    Atrh    iiiiilt;et    in(iiviUual    earphone,  in- 
uk-ups.  eio. — ready  to  listen!     Easy  Pay- 


folk) 


END  ONLY  $tM',;[iT-si:&-pur''\LVfU'r^^^^^ 

\.il  c.r  scMil  ?2.99  for  pustp;ii<l  rl»-l  i \  r-i  v'  G(>t""your  new 
idget  now -lor  real  enjoyrni-iit ,  Mi-.il;:irt  QRDERNOW! 
IDGET  RADIO  CO..  Dept.  L-10.  KEARNEY.  NEBRASKA 


gain 


nrlM   ilo   for  scaly 
III    hrwly    or  sc.tlp. 
J.ser.H.  often  after 
sufferinK.  report 


'ijoyed  the  th 

i^otl  by  many  doctors  and  is  taacked  by  a  positive  agree- 

>t  to  L'lvc  definite  benefit  In  2  weeks  or  money  Is  re- 
liTl  without  (juestion.  .Senri  10c  (stamps  or  coin)  for  ffcn- 
IV  trial  bottle  to  m.ike  mir  f.intous  "f>ne  Spot  Test".  Test 
ourt-elf.   R.'sulls  m.tv  siin)ri'.e  you.  Write  today  for  your 

Itottle  riiv.-  Dnii-l'ivf^  ii.inu.  ..rul  .iturr-..  ITint  n.ime 
nly.  Don't  delay  Sold  by  Liggett  and  W.tlgreen  Drug 
-es  .ind  otlier  leading  Druggists.    LAKE  LABORATORIES. 

•47.  Northwestern  Station,  Dept.  3604.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Brief  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

MAGNIFICENT  AMBERSONS,  THE  — 
K  KO-R.i(lii) :  Orson  Welles  has  made  a  magnificent 
jiKtiirc  from  the  Booth  TarkinKton  novel,  present- 
iiii;  it  vvitli  rare  originality  in  photography  and 
slory  telling.  Tim  Holt  comes  into  his  own  as  the 
s|ioile<l  son  who  ruins  his  own  and  his  mother's  life 
with  his  selfishness.  Dolores  Costello  as  his  mother, 
Joe  Gotten  as  the  man  who  loves  her,  Anne  Bax- 
ter, and  Agnes  Moorehcad  are  superb.  (Sept.) 

\y  MAGNIFICENT  DOPE.  7'f/H— 20th  Century- 
Vox:  Henry  Fonda  is  the  yokel  jerk  who  conies  to 
New  Vork  to  claim  his  $5U0  prize  as  the  magniticent 
dope,  offered  l)y  success  schtKil  manager  Don 
Anieche  and  ends  up  l)y  out-smarting  the  smooth, 
fast-talking  Ameche.  Lynn  Bari,  as  the  girl,  has 
ability,  looks  and  charm,  and  Kdward  Kverett  Hor- 
ton  and  George  Barbier  add  a  lot  to  the  fun.  (Sept.) 

MAI  SI  E  GETS  HER  MAN— M-GM:  Pretty 
corny  is  this  latest  of  the  series,  with  Red  Skclton 
a  stage-struck  yokel  who  convinces  Ann  Sothern 
that  he's  a  panic  on  the  stage — until  he  gets  there. 
The  story,  after  a  detour  through  a  boml  swindle, 
winds  up  in  an  Army  camp.  Allen  Jenkins,  Leo 
Gorcey,  and  Donald  Meek  are  a  gleesome  threesome. 
(Sept.) 

MAN  WHO  WOULDN'T  DIE,  THE— 20th  Cen- 
tury Fox.  Pretty  far  fetched  is  this,  what  with  a 
corpse  that's  missing  from  its  grave  and  Marjorie 
Weaver  being  so  frightened  that  she  pretends  Lloyd 
Nolan,  detective  Michael  Sliayne,  is  her  new  hus- 
band so  he  can  solve  the  mystery,  (July) 

MEET  THE  STEWARTS— Columbia:  Warm  and 
cozy  is  this  story  of  a  poor  boy,  William  Hoklen, 
who  marries  a  rich  girl,  Frances  Dee,  and  their 
efforts  to  live  on  a  budget.  Frances  is  lovely  and 
Holden,  as  always,  gives  a  sincere  and  polished 
performance.  (Aug.) 

MEXICAN  SPITFIRE  SEES  A  GHOST— RKO 
Radio:  It's  Lupe  V'elez  again,  and  Leon  Errol  im- 
personating Lord  Eppiiui.  Hut  when  the  real  Lord 
Epping  turns  up,  you  can  imagine  the  zaiiey  re- 
sults. Buddy  Rogers  is  the  handsome  husband  of 
Lupe,  Loud  and  noisy.  (Aug.) 

MISS  ANNIE  ROONEY—SmM-V.  A.:  Shirley 
Temple  is  cute  as  the  young  modern  who  executes 
a  mean  jitterbug  and  Dickie  Jones  is  the  rich  young 
man  who  adores  her,  William  (ftrgan  is  her  father 
and  Guy  Kibbee  her  grandfather  (Aug.) 

MISSISSIPPI  GAMBLER— Vniversa\:  Reporter 
Kent  Taylor  witnesses  the  murder  of  a  jockey  as 
he's  about  to  cross  the  finish  line,  grabs  a  cab  and 
trails  the  murderer.    Don't  bother.  (July) 

MOKEY — M-G-M:  All  about  a  misunderstood  boy 
who  gets  into  serious  trouble,  with  Donna  Reed 
handed  the  thankless  role  of  a  young  stepmother 
who  refuses  to  understand  her  husband's  son  Mokey. 
Dan  Dailey  Jr.  plays  his  father.  (July) 

MOONLIGHT  MASQUERADE— Repuhlic:  Den- 
nis O'Keefe  and  Jane  Frazee  have  to  marry  each 
other  or  forfeit  a  fortune.  Since  they've  never  met, 
Jane  has  her  nutty  secretary  Betty  Kean  imperson- 
ate her  at  the  arranged  meeting,  and  O'Keefe  has 
Eddie  Foy  Jr.  do  the  same  for  him.  Need  we  .say 
more — except  that  Jane  sings  delightfully  and 
Betty's  dancing  is  swell?  (Sept.) 

\^\/'  MOONTIDE— 20th  Century-Fox:  Jean  Cabin 
IS  a  sensation  as  a  waterfront  wanderer  who  rescues 
a  forsaken  waif,  Ida  Lujiino,  from  her  attempted 
suicide  and  discovers  he  wants  to  settle  down  with 
her.  Thomas  Mitchell  and  Claude  Rains  are  ex- 
cellent. Cabin  and  Lupino  are  unforgettable.  (July) 

MRS.  MINIVER— M  CM:  the  best  picture 
of  the  month  and  high  among  the  best  of  the  year 
is  this  charming  and  ap|iealing  story  of  an  English 
family  during  this  war.  (jieer  Garson  is  A/r.t. 
Milliner,  mother  of  three  children,  and  Walter 
Pidgcon  her  architect  husband.  It's  a  picture  for 
Hollywood  to  be  proud  of.  (Aug.) 

MURDER  IN  THE  BIG  HOUSE— Warners: 
Newspaperman  \'an  Johnson  sets  out  to  find  out 
why  a  convict  was  electrocuted  one  hour  before  the 
set  time.  With  the  aid  of  Faye  Emerson  and  George 
Meeker,  he  uncovers  a  political  frame-up  that  al- 
most leads  to  another  murder.  Minor  stuff.  (July) 

MY  FAVORITE  ^PK— Harold  Lloyd  RKO-Radio: 
Kay  Kyser  is  a  frustrated  bridegroom  who  is 
yanked  into  the  Army  on  his  wedtling  day,  then 
released  as  a  secret  member  of  the  F.B.I.  Ellen 
Drew  his  bride  who  is  unaware  of  his  F.B.I,  affil- 
iation, believes  the  worst  when  Kay  is  jailed  with 
Jane  Wynian.  (Aug.) 

k^t^  MY  GAL  SAL— 20th  Century-Fox:  In  this 
gay  musical  Victor  Mature  portrays  Paul  Dresser, 
the  songwriter.  He  runs  away  from  home,  joins  a 
traveling  show  where  he's  befriended  by  Carole 
Landis,  then  meets  the  New  York  stage  star,  Rita 
Hayworth,  with  whom  he  falls  in  love.  (July) 

MYSTERY  OF  MARIE  ROGET,  rW£— Univer- 
sal :  This  is  all  very  confusing,  what  with  the  body 
of  Maria  Montcz  being  found  in  the  river,  but  then 


SElL-fOTE 


Sensational  New  Aid  To 

LONGER  NAILS 

•  SEAL-COTE  is  amazing!  A  thin 
coat  applied  daily  over  your  polish 
quickly  forms  a  crystal-hard,  micro- 
scopically-thin transparent  film  that 
gives  protection  to  nails.  Seal-Cole 
also  protects  polish  from  chipping 
and  fraying  — adds  lustre. 

2d*  al 
melic  CouDlerS 


SE/llCOTE  c. 


Seal-Cote  Co..  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Free  Booklet — The  Marvel  Co..  Dept. 457.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


SELL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Show  the  complete  Christma.^  Card  Line.  Lartre 
selection  of  Personal  Natne-lnriprinted  Foldera-l) 
appeal  inK  series.  Ao)azinff  values  sell  6(1  for  $1  up. 

to  EXCLUSIVE  BOX  ASSORTMENTS 
Make  additional  profits  with  "Janes  Art  Boi" 
21  Christmas  Folders-all  new.  oriBinal.  Sells  for 
$1.00.  Can  be  imprinted.  Other  money-maikinK 
Assortments:  Gift  Wraps.  Kelitcious.  Everyday,  SAMPLES 
others.  Deluxe  Personal  Christmas  Cards.Tell 
UB  Which  lines  interest  you.  Write  today  sore.     O"  fiPprOVal 

JANESABTSTUDIOS,  122SCIillar<l,Dept.l00.  Rochester, N.V. 

£ASY  WAY.... 


vfjrr  BLACK 


This  remarkable  CAKE  discovery, 
TINTZ  Jet  Black  Shampoo,  washes  out 
dirt.  loose  dandruff,  grease,  grime  and 
safely  gives  hair  a  real  smooth  JET  BLACK 
TINT  that  fairly  glows  with  life  and  lustre. 
Don't  put  up  with  faded  dull,  burnt,  off  color  hair^ 

a  minute  longer.  TINTZ  Jet  Black  Cake  works   

gradual  .  .  .  each  shampoo  leaves  your  hair  blacker,  lovelier,  softer, 
easier  to  manage.  No  dyed  look.  Won't  hurt  permanents.  Full  cake 
50c  (3  for  $1).  TINTZ  comes  in  Jet  Black,  light,  medium  and  dark 
Brown.  Titian,  and  Blonde.  Order  today!  State  shade  wanted. 

Just  pay  postman  plus  post- 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


ance  of  satisfaction  in  7  days  or  your  money  back.  (We  Pay  Postago 
if  remittance  comes  with  order.  \  Don't  wait  —  Write  todav  to 
TINTZ  COMPANY,  Dept.l-Jr  207  N.  fMICHIGAN,  CHICAGO 

CANADIAN  OTFiCti  Ospt.l-J,  23  COLLEGE  STREET.  TORONrO 

FOOT  RELIEF 


New  Soothing  Foot  Plaster. 
Easily  Cut  to  Any  Size,  Shape 

Dr.  SchoU  s  KUROTEX,  a 
new,  superior  moleskin  foot 
plaster — velvety-soft,  cushion- 
ing. When  used  on  feet  or 
toes,  ic  quickly  relieves  corns,  cal- 
louses, bunions  and  tender  spots 
caused  by  shoe  friction  and  pres- 
sure. Soothes  and  protects  the  sore 
spot.  Splendid  for  preventing  blis- 
ters on  feet  and  hands.  Economical! 
Ac  Drug,  Shoe,  Dept.  and  10^  stores. 

DrScholl's 
KUROTEX 


Maria  herself  walks  in  as  she's  been  erroneously 
identified.  But  then  Maria  really  gets  murdered 
Patric  Knowles  is  in  charge  of  the  case.  (July) 

SIGHT  IN  NEW  0J?/,£^.V5— Paramount:  Pres- 
ton Foster  is  a  police  lieutenant  who's  accused  of 
murder  by  Albert  Dekkcr,  another  police  officer. 
Patricia  -Morison  is  Foster's  silly  wife,  and  Cecil 
Kcllaway  is  dragged  in  to  complicate  things  even 
more  than  they  are  already.  (Sept.) 

ONCE  UPON  A  THURSDAY— MQ-^A:  Marsha 
Hunt  is  the  maid  secretly  married  to  employei 
Richard  Carlson,  but  when  Carlson  returns  from  a 
trip  he  becomes  engaged  to  Frances  Drake,  believ- 
ing Marsha  has  divorced  him.  When  they  learn  ai 
the  engagement  dinner  party  that  .Marsha  is  about 
to  publish  a  hook  of  memoirs,  the  results  are  most 
amusing.   It's  a  gay  little  picture.  (Aug.) 

PACIFIC  RENDEZVOUS— M-G-M:  Both  Lee 
Bowman  as  a  naval  officer  who  craves  action  but 
gets  a  desk  job  of  deciphering  code,  and  Jean 
Rogers  as  the  girl  in  his  life,  deserve  better  ma- 
terial than  this.  Spies  Mona  Maris,  Carl  Esmond, 
and  Blanche  Yurka  are  so  obviously  spies  it  all  be- 
comes a  bit  ridiculous.  (Sept.) 

\/\/  PIED  PIPER,  77y£— 20th  Century-Fox: 
>Ionty  Woolley  is  an  elderly  Englishman  in  France 
when  the  Nazis  invade.  As  a  favor,  he  agrees  to 
take  two  English  children  back  to  England  with 
him,  but  the  pair  expand  into  a  group  as  Mr. 
Woolley  travels  hack  through  devastated  France, 
and  then  the  Nazis  catch  up  with  him.  It's  drama 
with  a  chuckle,  a  laugh  with  a  tear;  in  fact,  the 
picture's  a  gem.  (Sept.) 

POWDER  TOWN— RKO-Ka.dw:  A  stupid  little 
number,  with  Edmond  O'Brien  as  a  scientist  who 
invents  an  explosive  and  must  be  protected  at  all 
times  by  Vic  McLaglen.  But  then  both  Edmond 
and  his  bodyguard  are  almost  blown  up.  Girls  wan- 
der around  and  get  all  mixed  up  in  it  too.  (Aug.) 

PRIVATE  BUCKEROO— Universal:  Too  much  of 
a  good  thing  in  this  picture,  with  all  the  music 
leaving  very  little  room  for  plot.  Harry  James' 
band  plays,  the  Andrews  Sisters  warble  numerous 
ditties,  Dick  Foran  sings  several  numbers,  and  Jen- 
nifer Holt,  Joe  E.  Lewis,  and  Shemp  Howard  try 
to  squeeze  a  word  in  edgewise.  (Sept.) 

REMEMBER  PEARL  HARBOR— UepuhUc:  Don 
Barry  plays  an  irresponsible  soldier  who  neglects 
his  duty,  thereby  causing  the  death  of  his  pal.  Later, 
of  course,  he  sees  the  error  of  his  ways.  Alan  Cur 
tis  and  Fay  McKenzie  are  also  good,  but  it's  really 
the  dramatic  news  flashes  and  timely  inserts  that 
keep  the  story  alive  and  interesting.  (Aug.) 

RINGS  ON  HER  FINGERS— 20th  Century-Fox: 
Henry  Fonda,  wage  slave,  meets  Gene  Tierney  at  a 
rich  resort.  Each  thinks  the  other's  wealthy,  al- 
though Gene  is  just  a  front  for  swindlers  Spring 
Byington  and  Laird  Cregar.   Amusing.  (July) 

RUBBER  RACKETEERS— Monogram:  Timely  is 
this  story  of  a  released  convict,  Ricardo  Cortez, 
who  organizes  the  racket  of  bootlegging  cheap  rub- 
ber. When  a  blowout  from  one  of  his  cheap  tires 
kills  a  defense  worker.  Bill  Henry  starts  an  or- 
ganized fight  against  the  villains.  Rochelle  Hudson 
and  Barbara  Read  are  the  girls.  (Sept.) 


^  SABOTEUR — Universal:  Packed  with  suspense, 
this  story  holds  your  interest  despite  many  loose 
ends.  Robert  Cummings  is  a  defense  plant  worker 
accused  of  sabotage  who  escapes  the  police,  picks 
up  Priscilla  Lane  and  makes  his  way  to  New  York 
where  he  uncovers  the  real  saboteurs.  (July) 

SCATTERGOOD  RIDES  HIGH— RKO  Radio. 
Guy  Kibbee,  as  the  small-town  philosopher.  Scatter 
good  Baines,  helps  Kenneth  Howell  to  get  back  his 
dead  father's  favorite  horses  by  outwitting  a  small- 
town snob  with  a  hen-pecked  husband,  Jed  Proutv 
It  has  a  warm  homey  coziness.  (July) 

^  SHIP  AHOY-M-G  M:  Eleanor  Powell  is  a 
dancer  who  becomes  involved  with  foreign  spies  and 
through  her  tap  dancing  foils  their  plot  to  steal  a 
mine.  Red  Skelton,  her  boy  friend,  brings  life  and 
laughter  to  his  role,  and  Bert  Lahr  is  comical  as 
Red's  stooge.  Virginia  O'Brien  is  Bert's  heart- 
beat. (Sept.) 

SHIPS  WITH  WINGS— U. A.:  An  English-made 
picture,  expressing  the  importance  of  aircraft  car 
riers  in  battle.  The  story  has  the  usual  heel  who 
is  discharged  from  the  R.A.F.  and  eventually  be- 
comes a  hero  by  blowing  up  a  dam.  The  English 
cast  features  Leslie  Banks,  John  Clements  and  Jane 
Baxter.  The  photography  is  remarkable  and  worthy 
of  applause.  It's  fair  war  stuff.  (Aug.) 

SING  FOR  YOUR  SUPPER— Columbia:  Rich 
Jinx  Falkenburg  is  mistaken  for  a  taxi  dancer  and 
ends  up  as  a  singer  with  a  band.  Bert  Gordon,  the 
mad  Russian,  makes  people  laugh.  (July) 

SPOILERS,  THE— Universal:  Alaska  in  the 
Gold  Rush  days,  with  John  Wayne,  beloved  of 
Marlene  Dietrich,  owner  of  a  gambling  saloon,  dis- 
covering that  Randy  Scott  is  attempting  to  steal  the 
mine  Wayne  owns  jointly  with  Harry  Carey 
There's  a  terrifically  exciting  fight.  (July) 

SUNDAY  PUNCH— M-GM:  Connie  Gilchrist 
runs  a  boarding  house  for  prize  fighters,  and  every- 
thing goes  along  fine  until  her  beautiful  daughter, 
Jean  Rogers,  comes  home,  and  then  comes  Love. 
Dan  Dailey,  Jr.,  plays  the  janitor,  and  William 
Lundigan  the  college  lad  who  wins  Jean.  The  big 
fight  climax  is  a  thriller.  (Aug.) 

SUICIDE  SQUADRON— Republic:  Anton  Wal 
brook  gives  a  sterling  performance  as  a  Polish 
pianist  on  a  conca»t  tour  through  the  States,  where 
he  marries  Sally  Gray,  then  returns  to  fight  for 
Poland.  The  actual  scenes,  filmed  from  R.A.F 
Spitfires,  are  exceedingly  impressive.  (July) 

SWEATER  GIRL— Paramount:  Murders  occur 
during  rehearsal  for  a  college  musical,  with  Eddie 
Bracken  and  girl  friend  June  Preisser  to'ing  to 
solve  the  mystery,  and  Nils  Aster  gets  himself 
suspected  among  others.  Phillip  Terry  and  cute 
songstress  Betty  Rhodes  add  to  the  doings,  and  the 
hit  tunes  even  overshadow  the  plot  with  their 
catchiness.  (Sept.) 

^y.VCOPv^r/OA'— RKO-Radio:  This  little  ditty 
wanders  around  aimlessly  and  gets  nowhere.  Jackie 
Cooper  marries  Bonita  Granville,  a  belle  from  New 
Orleans,  joins  a  symphony  orchestra  and  leaves  it 
to  organize  his  own  band.  The  one  and  only  re- 
deeming feature  is  the  aggregation  of  popular  band 
leaders  in  the  finale.  (Aug.) 


For  your  convenience  in  ordering  fashions  shown  on  pages  62-63 
YOU  CAN  LOOK  AS  SMART  AS  A  STAR 
Coll  LA.  4-7000  or  write  to 
SAKS-34TH.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  nne  the  following  items  .  .  . 


Quantity 

Item 

Color 

Size 

Price 

Name 
Address 


State 


City  

Charge  □  C.O.D.  □  Check  or  M.  O.  □ 

Please  add  lOc  for  shipping  costs  for  delivery 
outside  our  motor  delivery  area. 
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TAKE  A  LETTER.  DARLING— Param.j 
A  delightful  comedy  with  Rosalind  Russell  as 
woman  advertiser  who  hires  Fred  Mac  Murray « 
escort-secretary.  But  when  Fred  ogles  chai 
Constance  Moore,  Rosalind  runs  into  the  ann 
MacDonald  Carey  until  things  straighten  out. 
ert  Benchlcy  is  Rosalind's  partner.  You'll  Ic 
(July) 

L^k^  TALES  OF  MANHATTAN— 20th  Cei 
rox:  The  adventures  of  a  dress  suit  from  th 
raent  it  left  the  tailor's  shop  to  its  ultimate  fir 
told  in  complete  and  separate  episodes,  some 
some  tragic,  some  stronger  than  others,  and 
afi  arresting  cast  which  includes  Rita  Hayv 
Charles  Boyer,  Ginger  Rogers,  Henry  V 
Charles  Laughton  and  numerous  other  stars, 
enjoy  it.  (Sept.) 

T  ARYAN'S  NEW  YORK  AD  VENT  I  . 
M-G-M :  Johnny  WeissmuUer,  the  perennial  Jl 
comes  to  New  York  in  search  of  Boy,  who  was  ■ 
to  civilization  by  big-game  hunters,  and  his  r 
tures  there  result  in  thrills  and  chuckles.  M 
O'Hara  as  Jane  and  Cheeta  the  ape  are  with  i. 
course.  (Aug.) 

TEN  GENTLEMEN  FROM   WEST  POl 
20th  Century-Fox:  The  establishing  of  West  l\ 
Academy  and  the  training  of  the  first  group 
students  under  Major  Laird  Cregar  make  a 
interesting  story,  but  histrionically  it's  very  v\ 
despite  the  cast  of  George  Montgomery,  Jobo 
ton,  John  Shepperd  and  Maureen  O'Hara.  C'l 
is  splendid.  (Aug.) 

THEY  ALL  KISSED  THE  BRIDE— C  li 
bia:  Good  solid  comedy,  with  Joan  Crawford, 
stern  woman  executive  who  tries  to  run  every 
life  and  gets  all  tangled  up  in  love.  Melvj-n  1 
las  is  the  man  who  cuts  her  down  to  his  size, 
the  trimming  provides  some  mighty  amusing 
ments.  Joan's  jitterbug  sequences  %vith  Allen 
kins  is  a  riot.  (Sept.) 

W^V^  THIS  ABOVE  ALL— 20th  Century-Fux 
rone  Power  is  the  bewildered  English  soldiei 
deserts  his  regiment  and  meets  and  falls  in  love  ' 
Joan   Fontaine,   member   of   the  \V.A..-\.F.. 
through  her  learns  what  England  is  fighting 
Both  their  performances  have  power  and  patho-. 
the  characters  of  Thomas  Mitchell.  Nigel  l;i 
and  Philip  Merivale  are  expertly  drawn.  We  ht  ^ 
recommend  it.  (Aug.) 

^  THIS  GUN  FOR  Paramount :  The 

news  in  this  e.xciting  melodrama  is  Alan  Lai 
newcomer  who  springs  into  the  big  time  in  hi- 
of  the  killer.  Laird  Cregar  is  terrific  as  a 
stooge,  Robert  Preston  very  good  as  the  polic 
cer  and  Veronica  Lake  proves  herself  an  ai. 
It's  thrilling  and  suspenseful.  (Aug.) 

y'y  TORTILLA  FL^T— M  G-M:  This  ha^ 
numor,  pathos.   Spencer  Tracy  is  a  conniving  '. 
John  (jarfield  is  the  hot-tempered  Danny  whc 
Hedy,  a  Portuguese  girl  with  matrimonial 
Frank  Morgan  is  the  village  recluse.   All  four 
splendid  characterizations.  (July) 

TRUE  TO  THE  ^RA/y— Paramount:  Jud 
nova  sees  a  murder  committed,  so  in  order  to  f 
the  murderers  she  lands  in  an  Army  camp, 
she's  disguised  as  a  soldier  by  her  beau  Jer- 
lonna  and  stage  star  Allan  Jones.  Ann  M 
snappy  tapping  and  William  Demarest's  be» 
ment  as  a  top  sergeant  are  very  good.  (July) 

TWIN  B£D5— Small-U.A.:  Too  many  husha  J 
one  bedroom  in  this  alleged  comedy,  with  N  s 
Auer  and  Ernest  True.x  skidding  in  and  out  c  ' 
Bennett's  bedroom,  just  missing  her  hu-  ^ 
George  Brent,  who  seems  quite  unamused.  t. 

WHISPERING  GHOSTS  —  20th  Centur>  f 
Milton  Berle  is  a  smart -aleck  radio  detective,  Jt 
runs  into  trouble  when  he  tries  to  solve  the  r  ir 
of  an  old  sea  dog,  what  with  Brenda  Joyce.  th<  n- 
dered  man's  niece,  in  search  of  the  hidden  j  w 
two  ham  actors  hired  to  frame  Berle  and  s  n 
shady  characters  around.  (July) 

WIFE  TAKES  A  FLYER.  THf— Columbia 
Holland  under  the  Hitler  regime  .\llyn  Josll 
Nazi  Major,  has  dishonorable  intentions  towar.!' 
Bennett,  about  to  divorce  her  absent  hu  ' 
Franchot  Tone,  an  R.A.F.  flyer,  is  passed  off 
husband,  but  has  to  be  divorced  the  nex:  - 
Briefly,  they  make  a  monkey  of  the  Major.  In 

^  WINGS  FOR  THE  £.^CZ.£— Warners 
plot  of  this  timely  drama  is  subordinated  i 
exciting  background  of  the  busy  Lockheed 
factory  and  the  scenes  take  there  are  most  yiii 
interesting.  Among  the  many  workers  ther 
Ann  Sheridan  and  Jack  Carson,  whose  nji 
has  broken,  Dennis  Morgan,  and  George  Tobi 
the  foreign  born  foreman  who  loses  his  job. 

YANKEE  DOODLE  DANDY —  Vftr 
This  life  story  of  the  great  star.  George  M. 
is  the  best  biographical  musical  to  come  f 
Hollywood  and  the  best  thing  Jimmy  CagOc; 
done  in  years.  It's  warm  and  sincere,  am 
Cohan  music  is  unforgettable,  as  is  the  oie*" 
self.  Cagncy,  Walter  Huston  as  his  fatber, 
nuirv  de  (^amp,  and  Joan  Leslie  are  all  I 
(Sept.) 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  tcith  movie  m 


lebrows  now  have 
1  and  character, 
the  smooth-mark- 
BELLINE  EYE- 
EN  CI  L. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE 

MISSING  BEAUTY 

Jane  was  a  smart  stenographer. 

One  day  the  boss  said,  "We  need  a  girl 

For  the  outer  office — one  with  real 

(  HARM  and  PERSONALITY— to  greet  clients." 

l.me  sighed.  She  knew  she  was  NEAT. 

Her  nose  was  always  CAREFULLY  powdered, 

And  she  used  the  right  shade  of  lipstick, 

Rut  her  EYES  were,  well— just  a  BLANK! 

That  very  day  she  learned  about  MAYBELLINE 

Just  as  YOU  are  doing — 

P.  S.  Jane  is  now  a  well-paid  RECEPTIONIST 
But  she  won't  be  LONG — 
(She  is  to  be  MARRIED  SOON  !) 

MORAL:  It's  a  WISE  stenographer 
who  knows  how  to  make  the 
MOST  of  her  own  T  YPE! 


shcs  now  appear 
,  and  lovely — with 
lie  brush-strokes  of 
MAYBELLINE 
|IA  (solid  or  cream 
oth  arc  water- 
nd  non-smarting). 


t 


tie  touch  of  added 
ne  blends  a  bit  of 
MAYBELLINE 
\DOW  on  her  lids 
es  appear  more 
ind  colorful! 


,  eyes  thrilling  beauty  ...  be 
et  genuine  MAYBELLINE, 
|Make-up  in  Good  Taste. 


L  D  8 


L  A  R  G  E  S  T  -  S  E  L  L  I 


E  Y  E 


E  A  U  T  Y 
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Open  His  Eyes  with  New  Beauty! 

90  on  the  Camay  mild-soap  diet! 


This  thrilling  beauty  care,  based 
on  skin  specialists'  advice,  is 
praised  by  lovely  brides! 

A MOONLIT  night . . .  sweet  music  . . . 
you  two  dancing!  Does  he  have  eyes 
for  you  alone?  Do  you  hear  him  whisper, 
"You're  so  lovely"? 

If  romantic  words  like  that  don't 
come  your  way,  perhaps  your  skin  care 
is  to  blame.  Without  realizing  it,  you 
may  be  letting  improper  cleansing  dull 
your  complexion— or  you  may  be  using 
a  soap  that's  not  mild  enough  for  skin  as 
delicate  as  yours.  But  here's  a  promise. 
Change  to  Camay  and  the  Mild-Soap 
Diet.  Thrilling  compliments— new  com- 
plexion beauty— may  soon  be  yours! 

Proved  Milder  by  Actual  Tests 

You  know,  skin  specialists  themselves 
advise  a  regular  cleansing  routine— with 
a  fine  mild  soap.  And  Camay  is  not  just 
nnld— Its  actually  milder  than  the  doz- 
ens of  other  popular  beauty  soaps  we 
tested.  No  wonder  the  Camay  Mild-Soap 
Diet  has  helped  lovely  Mrs.  Aldridge— 
and  thousands  of  other  happy,  enchant- 
ing Camay  brides. 

Follow  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet 
faithfully  night  and  morning  for  30  days. 
The  first  time,  your  skin  will  feel  fresher! 
But  continue— your  dreams  of  new 
beauty  may  soon  come  true! 


/ 


.4 


COON  THE    MILD-SOAP    DIET  TONICHT! 


This  lovely  bride,  Mrs.  John  F.  .\1 
Jr.,  of  Arlington,  Va.,  says:  'Sooa 
started  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diec.  J 
to  get  compliments  about  my  con  p 
I  wouldn't  use  any  soap  but  Cim.. 


Every  nighf,  work  Camay's  lather  over  your 
skin,  paymg  special  attention  to  nose,  base  of 
nostrils,  chin.  Rinse  with  warm  water  and  fol- 
low with  30  seconds  of  cold  splashings. 


While  yoo  sleep,  the  tiny  pore  openings  can 
lunction  for  natural  beaut)'.  In  the  morning- 
one  more  quick  session  with  milder  Camay 
and  your  skin  is  ready  for  make-up. 


FOR  30  DAYS. ..LIT  NO  OTHER  SOAP  TOUCH  YOUR  SKIN! 


Ay  I 
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URING  IN  THIS  ISSUE  ^  MOVIE  STARS  IN  FULL  COLOR 

TEN  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  MEN  IN  HOLLYWOOD-See  oage  34 


TO  READERS  OF 


PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE 

WE  HOPE  YOU  DOH'T  MISS  A  WORD  0 


Priorities  have  cut  our  supply  of  stones  for  these  gorgeous 
rings.  This  may  be  your  last  chance  to  get  yours  before 
stocks  are  entirely  gone.  Now,  today,  mail  the  coupon! 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY... TEST  10  DAYS  ON 
GUARANTEE  OF  FULL  SATISFACTION  OR 
MONEY  BACK! 

The  beautiful,  sentimental  solitaire  has 
a  gorgeous,  brilliant  center  replica,  nearly  ^4-karat  size  and  two 
dazzling  replicas  on  each  side.  The  mounting  reproduces  in  fine 
detail  the  same  popular  ring  styling  which  has  been  the  rage 
from  Miami  to  Hollywood.  It  is  the  ring  of  youth,  of  love,  of 
affection.  You  have  your  choice  of  genuine  sterling  silver  or 
yellow  gold-plate  mountings.  Remember,  we're  not  trying  to 
tell  you  these  are  real  diamonds.  The  originals  would  cost  $  1 00.00, 
$200.00  or  perhaps  more.  But  these  replica  diamonds  ARE  one 
of  America's  greatest  imitations.  Not  too  big,  not  too  flashy,  it 
takes  the  closest  inspection  to  tell  the  difference.  Stage  stars, 
celebrities,  social  leaders  and  millionaires  don't  risk  their  pre- 
cious originals  but  wear  replica  diamonds  without  fear  of  detection. 

The  solitaire  is  offered  to  you  for  only  $1.00.  The  solitaire 
and  wedding  ring  to  match  are  specially  priced  at  only  $1.69 
.  .  .  the  perfect  pair  for  only  $1.69.  Send  no  money.  Just  mail 
the  coupon  below  and  deposit  $1.00  for  the  solitaire  alone  or 
$1.69  for  both  the  solitaire  and  wedding  ring,  plus  10%  Federal 
Excise  Tax,  and  postage  charges.  Inspect  these  beautiful  replica 
diamonds.  Wear  them,  see  how  real-like  they  sparkle,  how  amaz- 
ingly brilliant  they  are,  how  envious  your  friends  may  be.  Convince 
yourself — compare  these  replica  diamonds  with  originals.  Con- 
sider them  on-approval,  on  free  trial  for  ten  full  days.  Then,  if 
you  can  bear  to  part  with  your  rings,  if  you  aren't  satisfied  in 
every  way,  return  them  and  get  your  money  back  for  the  asking. 
Don't  wait,  but  mail  the  coupon,  today! 

THE  DIAMOND  MAN,  Dept.  47,  207  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

FOR  RING  SIZE 

Use  the  chart  below.  Cut  out  the  strip  accurately,  wrap  tightly  around 
middle-joint  of  ring  finger.  The  number  that  meets  the  end  of  the 
chart  strip  is  your  ring  size.  Mark  it  down  on  the  coupon. 


0  I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 


Ladies  .  . .  have  you  ever  wished  to  own  an  expensive  diai 
ring.^  Well,  you  know  that  the  marching  armies  of  Et 
have  brought  the  diamond  centers  of  the  world  to  a  » 
standstill.  With  genuine  diamond  prices  shooting  sky 
it  might  be  a  long,  long  time  before  your  dreams  come 
But  here's  amazing  news.  If  you  act  now,  today,  you  can  o 
a  beautiful  solitaire  replica  diamond  ring,  nearly  ^i- 
solitaire,  one  of  America's  greatest  imitations,  in  a  gorj 
sterling  silver  or  gold-plate  mounting,  during  one  o 
greatest  value-giving  advertising  offers  in  all  histor\  '  Si 
mail  the  coupon  below.  Inspect  this  remarkable  solitair 
lica  diamond,  wear  it  for  10  days.  If  you  aren't  delichi 
every  way,  you  need  not  lose  a  penny! 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  WISHED  TO  OWN  A  BEAU1 
EXPENSIVE-LOOKING  REPLICA  DIAMOND  SOLID 

Just  think!  No  other  type  ring  so  beautifully  expresses  the  seni 
of  true  love  as  a  solitaire  ...  a  replica  diamond  solitaire,  gle. 
in  its  crystal  white  beauty  .  .  .  exquisitely  set  in  a  sterling  sil 
yellow  gold-plate  ring  that  proudly  encircles  "her"  finger  . 
perfect  symbol  of  life's  sweetest  sentiment ...  an  adorable  tol 
love  and  affection.  Replica  diamonds  are  decidedly  new  an- 
fashionable.  So  closely  do  they  resemble  real  diamonds  in  fla 
dazzling  colors,  the  average  person  can  scarcely  tell  them  apj 
you,  too,  should  inspect  this  replica  diamond  solitaire.  Mail  tb 
pon,  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  one  of  the  world's  most  fwapula 
styles.  Consider  your  replica  diamond  on-appro\al  for  ten  da) 
doesn't  amaze  you  and  your  friends,  return  it  and  you  aren't  oi:t  1 1 


"The  Perfect  Pair" 

The  solitaire  replica  diamond 
ring,  in  either  a  sterling  silver 
or  gold-plate  mounting  is 
offered  at  $1.00.  The  wedding 
ring  to  match  is  only  69c  extra, 
both  the  solitaire  and  matching 
wedding  ring  for  only  S1.69. 
Mail  the  coupon  today. 


CLIP  AND  MAIl  THIS  COUPON 


Send  a  Letter  or  Order  From  Convenient  Coupon 


THE  DIAMOND  MAN,  Dept.  47,  207  N.  Michigan  Av<' 

Send  tor  m>  iiripcciion  .\nd  .lppro^Jl.  rcrlica  diamond  r 
htlow .  I  will  pa>  ihe  posim.in  .inuiuni  indic.iicd.  plus  posuiti 
undcrM.indins  I  t-in  rciurn  ihe  rings  lor  .in>  re.\son  in  10  c 
refund  mv  money  immediately  without  question. 

□  Replica  Diamond  Solitaire— S 1 .00  plus  I07r  Feder 

□  Replica  Diamond  Solitaire  and  Matching  Weddilij:  K.-  ' 
For  SI. 69  plus  10  .  Federal  Excise  Tax 

Size   n  Sterling  Siher  □  Yello" 

Name  

(ptiat  plainly) 

Address  

(iiv  State.  ■ 


all  hearts  respond  to  a  radiant  smile! 


take  your  smile  the  passport  to  new 
appiness!  Help  keep  it  bright  and 
jorkling  with  Ipana  and  Massage. 

GLANCE  ABOUT  YOU,  plain  girl!  Who 
-T  are  the  bright  stars  of  your  own 
:  fecial  intimate  world?  Are  they  all 
teautiful  — all  candidates  for  a  screen 
■St? 

Of  course  not!  But  the  chances  are 
leir  smiles  are  bright.  For  a  sparkling 
nile  can  light  up  the  plainest  face— give 

a  charm  and  a  warmth  no  eyes  can 
•sist. 

Make  your  smile  the  real  you!  But, 


remember,  a  bright,  sparkling  smile  de- 
pends largely  on  firm,  healthy  gums. 
Play  safe— if  your  tooth  brush  "shows 
pink,"  heed  its  warning. 

Never  ignore  "Pink  Tooth  Brush" 

If  your  tooth  brush  shows  a  tinge  of 
"pink"— w  your  dentist  right  atmy.  It 
may  not  mean  anything  serious,  but  get 
his  decision. 

It's  very  likely  he'll  tell  you  that  your 
gums  have  become  sensitive  because 
they've  been  denied  natural  exercise  by 
today's  soft,  creamy  foods.  His  sugges- 


tion, like  so  many  dentists,  may  be  "the 
helpful  stimulation  of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste 
and  massage." 

For  Ipana  not  only  cleans  teeth  to 
sparkling  brilliance  but,  with  massage, 
is  designed  to  aid  the  health  of  the  gums 
as  well.  Every  time  you  brush  your  teeth, 
massage  a  little  extra  Ipana  onto  your 
gums.  Circulation  is  increased  in  the 
gums,  helping  them  to  a  hardier,  health- 
ier firmness. 

Today  adopt  the  modern  dental  rou- 
tine of  Ipana  and  massage  and  help 
yourself  to  have  brighter  teeth,  firmer 
gums,  a  more  radiant,  sparkling  smile. 


Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


Start  to(iau  witA 
I  PAN  A  and  MASSAGE 
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Published  In 
this  space 
every  month 


The  greatest 
star  of  the 
screen  I 


Our  Department  of  Curious  Statistics 
informs  us  that  "Mrs.  Miniver"  has 
hung  up  the  Lost  Kerchief  record. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

It  seems  that  more  handkerchiefs  were 
left  in  the  seats  than  in  the  case  of  any 
previous  duct-draining  cinema. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

A  more  solid  statistic  about  this  M-G-M 
masterpiece  is  that  from  all  indications 
"Mrs.  Miniver"  will  play  to  more  people 
than  any  other  single  film  ever  released. 

★  ★     *  ★ 

"Mrs.  Miniver"  is  more  than  a  movie. 
It's  a  message  of  moment! 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

For  a  waggish  lion  we  are  sounding  too 
terribly  in  earnest.  If  you'll  promise  to 
go  and  see  "The  War  Against  Mrs. 
Hadley"— another"Mrs."— and  another 
motion  picture  that's  timely,  topical 
and  top-notch,  we'll  get  on  to  lighter 
aspects  of  shadow  life! 

★  *     ★  * 

As  for  instance  "Seven  Sweethearts" 
the  charmer  which  brings  out  so  many 
talented  new  faces,  led  by  Kathr>'n 
Grayson,  Van  Heflin  and  Marsha  Hunt. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

And  Red  Skelton's  new  comic  confec- 
tion called  "Whistling  in  Dixie",  the 
ultimate  in  gaiety  since  "Whistling  in 
the  Dark". 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Red's  maternal  parent  might  be  called 
The  Whistler's  Mother. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
Perhaps  the  best  music  since  such  things 
began  will  be  Judy  Garland  in  "For 
Me  and  My  Gal".  Watch  as  well  Gene 
Kelly  of  "Pal  Joey"  fame. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

And  the  most  effective  looking  morsel 
ever  to  be  shot  by  a  photographer  is 
Hedy  Lamarr  as  Tondelayo  in  "White 
Cargo". 


We're  pretty  eflfective  too— Tonde-Leo 
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Another  triumph  from 
M-G-M— the  producers 
of  Mrs.  Miniver 


RONALD 


COLMAN 


GREER 


GARSON 


JAMES  HILTON'S 


MER\TN  LEROY  ::-.:.:.::  SIDNEY  FR-\NKLIN 


PHILIP  DOR.N  •  SLSIN  PETERS 

aENRY  TRAVERS  •  REGINALD  OWEN 
BRa^"^ELL  ELETCHER 


WHILE  Hollywood,  with  the 
rest  of  our  country,  knows 
the  war  is  of  the  most  ghastly 
seriousness,  it  somehow  manages  to 
take  all  the  situations  that  war  cre- 
ates with  a  degree  of  humor.  .  .  . 

Take  blackouts,  for  instance  .  .  . 
they  are  terrifying  .  .  .  but  I  know 
of  nowhere  else  that  you  would  have 
such  wonderful,  handsome  comfort 
as  discovering  that  your  air-raid 
warden  is  Walter  Pidgeon  or  Fred 
MacMurray  or  Gary  Cooper.  .  .  . 

Take  the  air-raid  warning  service 
.  .  .  it's  a  bit  frightening  calling  up 
to  warn  of  sounds  overhead  .  .  .  but 
it  is  most  soothing  to  hear  a  voice  like 
Ty  Power's  answering  the  phone  .  .  . 
that  is,  Ty  did  answer  the  phone  be- 
fore his  enlistment  until  practically 
every  woman  in  the  Bel  Air  district, 
where  he  served,  got  wise  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  at  the  warning  station 
every  Thursday  night  .  .  .  after  that, 
the  phones  got  so  clogged  with  calls, 
with  ladies  apparently  terrified  by  the 
trembling  of  a  leaf  or  the  mewing  of 
a  cat,  that  Ty  had  to  get  shifted  to 
another  job,  where  he  was  mute  but 
willing.  .  .  . 

Every  week  end  the  town  is  simply 
packed  with  soldiers,  sailors  and  ma- 
rines all  out  for  a  good  time  and  all 
of  them  having  it  .  .  .  service  men 
are  the  only  strangers  who  now  can 
get  into  studios  for  the  mere  asking 
.  .  .  the  ones  smart  enough  to  find 
out  the  addresses  of  their  favorite 
stars  have  learned  that  by  merely 
happening  around  they  are  always 
sure  of  food,  laughter  and  in  most  in- 
stances a  swim  in  a  private  pool  .  .  . 
what  they  don't  know  is  that  Holly- 
wood hostesses  cherish  them  fondly, 


not  alone  because  they  are  giving 
their  all  for  the  service  but  also  be- 
cause their  presence  means  that 
for  once  Hollywood  has  more  men 
than  girls,  a  most  pleasant  state  in- 
deed. .  .  . 

It  takes  an  actress  to  think  of  an 
idea  like  Mary  Astor's  .  .  .  Mary's 
husband  Manuel  del  Campo  enlisted, 
via  Canada,  in  the  R.A.F.  .  .  .  thus 
Mary  came  to  know  a  lot  of  the 
R.A.F.  boys  and  discovered,  being  so 
much  farther  away  from  home  than 
our  boys,  they  were  proportionately 
more  lonely  ...  so  she's  turned  her 
house  into  a  post  office  for  letters  from 
their  girls  .  .  .  each  Saturday  she 
turns  her  place  over  to  any  of  the 
R.A.F.  lads  who  may  be  in  to%vn  .  .  . 
if  they  have  local  girls  they  can  come 
and  meet  them  there  .  .  .  Mary  not 
only  gives  them  the  run  of  the  place 
but  she  goes  down  and  works  the 
while  at  the  office  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  .  .  .  works  as  a  typist,  asking 
and  receiving  no  favors  .  .  .  just  be- 
ing one  of  the  girls.  .  .  . 

EVEN  a  war  can't  stop  the  Holly- 
wood impulse  that  makes  one 
studio  try  to  top  another  ...  as  you 
have  probably  read,  the  regular  pre- 
views in  theaters,  which  had  been 
such  a  feature  of  Hollj'\vood  life,  were 
dropped  when  the  war  started  .  .  . 
the  excuse  was  that  the  Fourth  Inter- 
ceptor Command  was  against  large 
gatherings  and  bright  lights  .  .  . 
therefore,  said  the  studios,  films 
would  be  shown  mid-afternoons  in 
projection  rooms  right  on  the  vari- 
ous lots.  .  .  . 

The  truth  was  something  else  again 
.  .  .  the  truth  concerned  the  list  of 


"reviewers"  .  .  .  originally  this  list 
was  supposed  to  be  just  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  odd  correspondents  for 
magazines,  newspapers  and  sjTidicatei 
who  were  accredited  hy  the  Hays 
Office  .  .  .  these  were  the  people  who 
at  the  theater  previews  were  invited 
to  sit  in  the  sacred,  roped-off  sectioii. 
.  .  .  gradually,  however,  the  list  grew, 
faster  than  an  unbalanced  budget  .  .  . 
in  came  the  agents  ...  in  came  the 
producers'  relatives  ...  in  came  the 
wives  of  a  friend  of  a  friend  ...  it 
got  to  the  point  where  the  "preNiew 
list"  actually  numbered  1800  people 
...  all  of  whom  viewed  the  picture 
for  free  ...  all  demanding  the  choice 
seats  .  .  .  thus  the  war  offered  the 
finest  "out"  on  this  thorny  situatior. 
.  .  .  the  previews  were  abandoned 
.  .  .  the  films  were  showm  in  small 
projection  rooms  .  .  .  nobody  liked 
the  new  setup  .  .  .  everybody  yelled 
murder  until  along  came  "Mrs. 
Miniver".  .  .  . 

You  know  about  "Mrs.  Miniver" 
and  how  she  upset  all  calculations  .  . 
but  you  probably  don't  know  that  she 
brought  the  premieres  back  .  .  .  this 
is  how  that  cooked  .  .  .  M-G-M 
opened  the  film  in  New  York  .  .  . 
New  York  is  a  snazzy  place  and  the 
largest  city  in  the  world  ...  but 
nothing  impresses  Holl%-\vood  like 
Hollywood,  so  the  film  simply  had  to 
open  big  here  .  .  .  the  VACS  offered 
the  proper  excuse  .  .  .  the  VACS — 
Volunteer  Army  Canteen  Service,  if 
you  insist — are  Hollywood's  own  war 
service  de  luxe  .  .  .  Mrs.  William 
Goetz.  wife  of  the  vice-president  of 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  and  daughter 
of  Louis  B.  Mayer,  who  is  both  M's 
of  M-G-M,  {Continued  on  page  96) 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  u-ith  MO\nE  mimor 


When  Ginger  decides  to  travel 
half-fare,  she  just  isn't  half  fair 
to  Major  Ray,  who  thinks  she's  a 
kid,  when  she's  really  kidding. 
It's  Ginger's  funniest  hit  —  and 
we're  not  kidding! 


RAY  MILLAND 


in 


A  Paramount  Picture  with 

Rita  lohnson  •  Robert  Benchley  •  Diana  Lynn 


Directed  by  BILIY  WILDER  •  Written  by  Charles  Brockett  and  Billy  Wilder 

ASK  YOUR  THEATRE  MANAGER  WHEN  THIS  BIG  PARAMOUNT  HIT  IS  COMING 
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REVIEWING  MOVIES  OF  THE  MONTH 

A  reliable  guide  to  recent  pictures.    One  check  means  good;  two  checks,  outstanding 


Fitting  tribute  to  a  heroine:  Anna  Neogle  and 
Robert  Newton  in  "Wings  And  The  Woman" 


Magnificent  "must":  MacDonald  Carey,  Robert 
Preston  and  Brian  Donlevy  in  "Wake  Island" 


'^^  Wings  And  The  Woman 
(RKO-Radio) 

It's  About:  The  life  story  of  gallant 
Aviy  Johnson. 

ANNA  NEAGLE  and  producer- 
director  Herbert  Wilcox  jour- 
neyed to  their  native  England  to 
create  this  beautiful  monument  to  a 
great  woman.  The  raging  Nazi  bombs 
outside  the  Denham  Studios  failed  to 
alter  in  any  way  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  the  production. 

Miss  Neagle,  as  Amy  Johnson,  the 
woman  who  dreamed  and  planned  and 
achieved  her  dreams  and  plans  to  be- 
come the  first  great  woman  aviatrix,  is 
so  very  good. 

Robert  Newton  as  Jim  Mollison, 
the  flyer,  who  married  Amy  and  lost 
her,  is  outstanding.  Edward  Chapman 
as  her  father  and  Joan  Kemp-Welch 
as  her  mother  give  beautiful  perform- 
ances. In  fact,  the  entire  cast  is  superb. 
But  the  red-letter  performance  is 
Anna  Neagle's. 

The  end  of  the  picture,  in  particular, 
will  stir  you  to  the  depths.  It  makes 
you  realize  that  British  women  in  this 
present  war  have  what  it  takes. 


Your  Reviewer  Says: 
ly  paid. 


A  tribute  fitting- 


The  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month 
Wings  And  The  Woman 
Between  Us  Girls 
Desperate  Journey 
Wake  Island 

Best  Performances 

Anna  Neagle  In  "Wings  And  The 
Woman" 

Robert  Newton  In  "Wings  And  The 
Woman" 

Fay  Balnter  In  "The  War  Against 
Mrs.  Hadley" 

George  Sanders  in  "The  Moon  And 
Sixpence" 

Lucille  Ball  In  "The  Big  Street" 

Henry  Fonda  in  "The  Big  Street" 


'^'^Wake  Island  (Paramount) 

It's  About:  The  gallant  stand  of  the 
marines  on  Wake  Island. 

THE  records  of  the  United  Stat  - 
Marine  Corps  furnished  the  ba.-i.- 
for  this  authentic  picture  of  the  mag- 
nificent achievements  of  the  marines 
on  Wake  Island.   Bringing  home  to  us 
the  great  fight  of  fellow  Americans 
against  a  foe  better  anned  and  greatly 
outnumbering  them,  it  becomes  a  glo- 
rious tribute  to  the  indomitable  ma- 
rines who  gave  their  lives  so  valiantly, 
refusing  to  admit  defeat  until  their 
ammunition  and  almost  the  last  man 
were  gone.  I 
Brian  Donlevy  plays  the  major  who ! 
commands  the  Island's  defenses:  Al-  ' 
bert  Dekker  is  the  civilian  engineer  ' 
who    refuses    to    leave;    MacDonald  ' 
Carey,  the  young  flyer  whose  wife  has  ■ 
been  killed  in  the  Philippines  and  who  ( 
gives  his  own  life  to  destroy  a  Jap  t 
cruiser.   Robert  Preston  and  William  , 
Bendix  play  the  two  marine  budditV'^ 
who  provide  the  only  comic  relii: 
All  performances  are  magnificent. 

The  magnificence  of  the  terrific  fight 
against  hopeless  odds  is  heart-rending 
and  the  spirit  of  fighting  men  will 
thrill  beyond  words. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  picture  every 
American  should  see. 

(Cojitinued  on  page  101) 


FOR  COMPLETE  CASTS  OF  CURRENT  PICTURES  SEE  PAGE  110 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  Movit  mirr<* 


7ARNER  BROS. 

sent  their  new  dramatic  triumph 

SETTE  DAVIS 

I 

■jre  exciting,  more  radiant  than  ever  — with  her  new  co-star 

»AUL  HENREID 


V  HAL  B.  WALLIS 

'-^op^^^-^'ON  I  CLAUDE  RAINS 

;  .DYS  COOPER  •  BONITA  GRANVILLE  •  ILKA  CHASE  •  Directed  by  IRVING  RAPPER  •  Music  by  Max  Steiner  •  Screen  Play  by  Casey  Robmson 

I   EMBEB,   1942  n 


Beffe  Davis  and  husband  Arthur 
Farnsworth  at  "Yankee  Doodle 
Dandy."  Eyes  of  all  the  Mo- 
cambo  merrymakers  were  cen- 
tered on  Betty  Grable  and 
toeorge  Raft  (left)  the  other, 
night.    Reason?    Those  rumors j 


Thought  You'd  Like  to  Know:  The  recurrent  pifFs 
between  George  Raft  and  Betty  Grable  may  mean 
the  end  of  a  booful  romance.  And  won't  the  Army, 
the  Navy  and  the  Marines  be  glad  if  Betty  becomes 
heartfree  again? 

Kathryn  Grayson,  midst  pleas,  tears  and  promises 
from  husband  John  Shelton,  finally  filed  that  divorce 
plea.  Mr.  Shelton  promptly  replied  with  a  denial- 
of-charges  proceeding.  Latest  reports  say  that  once 
again  the  little  Grayson  has  reconsidered  in  the  face 
of  John's  early  departure  to  war.  So  the  marriage 
is  due  to  stand — at  least  for  the  duration. 

Hedy  Lamarr  with  the  new  French  star,  Jean 
Pierre  Aumont,  and  Charles  Chaplin  with  Luise 
Rainer  are  taking  in  all  the  previews  these  days — 
and  being  taken  in  on  speculation  by  Hollywood. 


Marriage  A  La  Hollywood:  That  blonde  star 
who  eloped  recently  with  a  playboy  is  regretting 
it,  oh  so  much,  one  hears.  When  the  first  of  the 
month  rolled  around  and  the  bills  poured  in,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  so-called  wealthy  groom 
had  no  assets  but  an  overdue  garage  bill. 

Wifey  has  taken  on  his  support  and  isn't  liking  it. 
So  watch  the  fireworks. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Ava  Rooney  admitted  to  fre- 
quent quarrels  with  hubby  Mickey  but  claimed 
they  weren't  serious. 

Then,  over  Labor  Day.  it  happened.  Mickey  an- 
nounced he'd  packed  up  and  gone  home  to  his  moth- 
er's house.  "I  knew  she  (Ava)  wanted  a  divorce  and 
there  was  no  chance  for  a  reconciliation,"  Mickey 
said,  not  too  happily. 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirros 


Chorify  par+y  found  o  gentle- 
man bidarng  $5  for  a  kiss  from 
Anne  Shirley.  Said  Sgt.  Ed- 
wards, "Cheap  skate!  I'll  give 
$15!"  He  did;  she  did;  Bob 
Hope  wished  he  did.  Right:  Honk 
Fonda,  bewhiskered  for  "Oxbow 
Incident,"  with  Mrs.  Fred  Mac- 
Muxf  o^^^^^^j^^^Mocamb  p 


Our  Chuckle  of  the  Month:  Red  Skelton,  who 
has  made  200  personal  appearances  before  soldiers, 
was  approached  the  other  day  by  a  friend  with 
something  on  his  mind. 

"Red,  for  heavens'  sake,"  he  said,  "when  are  you 
ever  going  to  take  a  vacation?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  Red  said.  "I'm  planning  on 
taking  my  vacation  next  year  in  Tokyo.  I'd  thought 
I'd  stay  at  the  MacArthur  Hotel  on  Doolittle  Ave- 
nue, right  across  from  Roosevelt  Park.  Sounds  like 
I'd  enjoy  it  there." 

Incidentally,  rumors  of  upsets  between  Red  and 
his  Edna  are  true,  but  when  haven't  those  two 
scrapped?  With  their  needing  each  other  as  badly 
as  they  do,  we  needn't  be  concerned  over  a  definite 
break. 


No  Greater  Friendship:  "I  wanted  to  be  of  service 
because  my  closest  friend  Jimmy  Stewart  was  doing 
his  bit."  With  these  words  Henry  Fonda,  without 
confiding  to  anyone,  went  down  to  a  Los  Angeles 
recruiting  station  and  stood  in  line  with  the  other 
boys  enlisting  as  apprentice  seamen.  Behind  him 
Fonda  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Frances  Brokaw. 
and  his  three  children,  Frances  Brokaw,  Jayne 
Seymour  Fonda  and  Peter  Fonda. 

When  a  lieutenant  spotted  the  tall  gangling  actor 
in  the  recruiting  line,  ready  for  the  oath,  he  ran 
for  his  superior  officer. 

"This  will  be  swell  for  morale,"  the  superior 
grinned. 

"Morale,  the  deuce!"  Fonda  grinned  back.  "Just 
give  me  service  with  the  gun  crew!" 


NOVEMBER,  1942 
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Norma  Sheore^^^^^  X  . 


Last-Minu+e  Events:  Norma  Shearer, 
the  cool,  the  calm,  the  practical,  went 
into  her  marriage  with  the  young  ski 
insti-uctor  Marty  Arrouge  (pro- 
nounced Ah-rue-jay)  with  all  the 
business  acumen  that  has  marked  her 
career.  Miss  Shearer  had  her  bride- 
groom legally  waive  all  rights  to  com- 
munity property  and  agree  to  place 
over  the  ring  that  marked  her  mar- 
riage to  Irving  Thalberg  his  own  wed- 
ding band.  Imagine  wearing  two 
marriage  rings,  if  you  please. 

Little  Katie  Thalberg  and  Irving  Jr. 
attended  their  mother,  who,  inci- 
dentally, was  fifteen  minutes  late  for 
her  wedding.  Mrs.  Douglas  Fairbanks 
Sr.  flew  West  for  the  event.  Greer 
Garson  caught  the  bride's  bou- 
quet.  .  .  . 

Alexis  Smith  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  actor  Craig  Stevens  just 
before  his  entry  into  the  Army.  Holly- 
wood wouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  pair 
became  man  and  wife  very  shortly.  .  .  . 

Friends  were  delighted  to  learn  of 
the  marriage  of  Fay  Wray  to  writer 
Robert  Riskin  in  New  York.  Miss 
Wray  has  been  sadly  missed  from  the 


screen  for  some  time.  Mr.  Riskin.  now 
with  the  Office  of  War  Information  in 
Washington,  worked  in  close  collabo- 
ration with  Director  Frank  Capra, 
writing  some  of  his  biggest  hits.  .  . 

The  report  Spencer  Tracy  and  hi.« 
wife  have  definitely  separated,  with 
Spencer  living  in  a  Beverly  Hills  hotel, 
brought  sadness  to  their  many  friends 
who  hope  it's  only  a  temporary  es- 
trangement. The  Charles  Laughtons, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  have  parted 
and  reunited  several  times  seem  de- 
termined to  make  it  a  permanent 
separation  this  time. 

Farewell  to  a  Grand  Team:  The 

legion  of  Nelson  Eddy-Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  fans  may  never  see  their 
favorite  stars  teamed  again.  Nelson 
has  asked  and  received  his  release 
from  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Jean- 
ette  has  been  on  a  picture  to  picture 
basis  with  the  studio  without  a  set 
contract  for  some  time.  At  the  present, 
Nelson  is  devoting  his  time  to  radio. 
Jeanette  is  making  personal  appear- 
ance tours  at  camps,  hospitals  and 
U.  S.  O.  centers. 


Good  catch:  Greer  Garson,  who's 
been  seeing  lots  of  Richard  Ney,  had 
her  hands  full  with  bride  Norma's 
wedding  bouquet  at  the  reception 
which  was  held  at  Minna  Wallis's 
immediately    after    the  ceremony 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirror 


LOOK  AT  ME  NOW 


last  week's 
^Torffotten  woman'' ! 


"After  weeks  of  being  the  'forgotten 
woman'  I  was  having  the  time  of  my  life 
at  the  Watkins'  party. 

'I  felt  like  shouting  it  to  the  world.  I 
wanted  it  to  be  a  slap  in  the  face  to  those 
who  had  whispered  behind  my  back. 

'Not  a  man  said  "Let's  sit  this  one  out' 
Df  "Excuse  me,  I've  got  to  make  a  tele- 
jhone  call.'  I  danced  every  dance — and 
here  were  plenty  of  'cut-ins'. 

"Moreover,  midnight  found  me  singing 
lose  harmony  with  the  most  interesting 
'loys  at  the  party — some  of  the  old  friends 

i/ho  had  politely  dropped  me  and  some 
lew  ones  who  were  plenty  attractive. 
"It  just  goes  to  show  that  a  girl  can 
in  back  the  favor  she  sometimes  loses 
irough  her  own  carelessness.  And  had  I 
een  careless!  Oh,  my!  Thank  Heaven, 
tound  out  what  my  trouble*  was  and 


did  something  about  it. 

"Perhaps  in  my  experi- 
ence there's  a  hint  for  you 
— and  you — and  you." 

One  of  the  worst  handicaps  anybody 
can  have  is  halitosis  (bad  breath).*  Once 
tound  guilty  of  it  you  may  be  under 
suspicion  always. 

How's  Your  Breath? 

But  why  take  chances.'  Isn't  it  just  plain 
common  sense  to  be  on  guard  against 
this  offense  which  detracts  so  much  from 
your  charm.'  Listerine  Antiseptic  may 
prove  one  of  your  best  friends  in  this 
matter.  This  reliable  antiseptic  works  two 
ways  to  purify  and  sweeten  your  breath. 

1.  It  halts  the  bacterial  fermentation  of 
tiny  food  particles  on  oral  surfaces;  while 
sometimes  systemic,  most  cases  of  bad 


breath,  say  some  authorities,  are  caused 
by  such  fermentation. 

2.  It  overcomes  the  odors  that  fermenta- 
tion causes. 

If  you  want  to  be  at  your  best  socially 
and  in  business,  never,  never  omit  the 
wholly  delightful  Listerine  precaution. 
Use  it  night  and  morning  and  bet^veen 
times  before  social  and  business  engage- 
ments. It  pays. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Lonu.  Mo. 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  for  oral  hygiene 


HONESTY 

shines  forth  from  a  product  just  as  it 
does  from  a  man.  You  will  (ind  it  in 

LISTERINE  TOOTH  PASTE 


>VEMBER,  1942 
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pERr.  WeSTMORE.  Hfiid  Mako-up 
Artist  at  Waiii.  r    I'.io-.  studio 


ANN,  I'M  TRYING  TO  TELL 
eVERY  GIRL  IN  AMERICA 
WHAT  WONDERS  OUR 
FOUNDATION  CREAM 
CAN  00  FOR  HER 


WELL  I  CAN  VOUCH  FOR 
THAT^PERC!  AS  YOU 

KNOW  I  USE  IT 
CONSTANTLY...  AND 

ITS  wonderful! 


Westmore  Foundation  Cream  .  .  .  wonder- 
working powder  base  in  six  skin-tinted 
shades  ( there's  blending  face  powJer,  too ! ) 

•  Developed  by  the  famous  Westmores. 

•  Creates  a  smooth,  even,  glowing  lone. 

•  Helps  conceal  little  complexion  faults. 

Reffiilar  size  at  druft  stores  everywhere.  "Get- 
acquaintcd"  .size  at  variety  stores.  (Add  10% 
Fed.  tax.) 


HOLLYWOOD 


News  From  Hollywood's  Second 
Front:  Lew  Ayres,  in  the  Medical 
Corps,  was  stationed  in  Honolulu 
when  last  heard  from. 

Corporal  Gilbert  Roland  has  made 
wife  Connie  Bennett  very  happy  by 
being  chosen  for  Officers'  Training 
School. 

Lt.  Jimmy  Stewart  is  stationed  at 
the  flying  school  at  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  and  one  hears  he  won't  be 
Lieutenant  very  long.  Everyone  is 
proud  of  Jimmy,  who  chose  to  come 
up  the  hard  way. 

Lt.  Freddy  Brisson  is  stationed  at 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Rosalind 
Russell  has  taken  a  small  house  there 
to  be  near  her  husband. 

Beautiful  Brenda  Joyce  cooks,  sews, 
scrubs  in  her  little  house  up  north 
near  the  town  of  Atascadero,  Calif- 
just  so  husband  Lt.  Owen  Ward  can 
have  a  home  to  come  to  twice  a  week. 
Brenda  is  expecting  a  baby  soon. 


Weep  Not,  Fair  Lady:    She  came 

down  from  the  high  mountain  location 
at  Sonora,  pale,  bewildered,  hurt. 
Zorina  had  been  told  after  ten  days' 
shooting  that  she  would  not  do  in  the 
role  of  Maria  in  "For  Whom  The  Bell 
Tolls." 

Her  eyes  were  wide  with  pain  and 
disappointment  the  day  she  came  back 
to  town  and  all  Hollywood  feels  the 
dancer-actress  was  needlessly  hurt. 
To  begin  with.  Zorina  never  seemed 
to  Cal  quite  right  for  the  role.  Author 
Ernest  Heming\vay  repeatedly  stated 
he  felt  Ingrid  Bergman  the  one  star 
suited  for  the  role.  Director  Sam 
Wood  never  fully  approved  Zorina's 
tests  but  reluctantly  agreed  to  the 
studio's  wishes  in  the  matter. 

Zorina  herself  made  the  sacrifice  of 
permitting  her  long  hair,  so  contribu- 
tive  to  the  artistry  of  her  dancing,  to 
be  shorn  close  to  her  head  for  the 
role.  She  is  now  preparing  a  new 
dance  routine  under  the  guidance  of 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  tcith  movie  mirrob 


THE  GREAT  BROADWAY  HIT  PLAY 
GOMES  UPROARIOUSLY  TO  THE  SGREEN 


Glitter,  glitter,  little  star: 
Carole  Landis  looks  over  a 
jewelry  counter  at  Adrian's  shop 

her  husband  George  Balanchine  for  a 
scene  in  "Star  Spangled  Rhythm." 

Most  stars  have  suffered  Uke  heart- 
aches at  some  stage  of  their  career 
and  all  of  them  have  recovered.  So 
weep  not.  fair  lady.  Tomorrow  is  still 
another — and  most  probably  a  better 
—day. 

The  Power  and  the  Glory:    On  the 

same  day  two  friends  3000  miles  apart 
(see  news  of  Henry  Fonda  on  page 
9)  and  unaware  of  the  other's  in- 
tentions walked  into  recruiting  offices 
and  enlisted  in  Uncle  Sam's  forces. 
Tyrone  Power  went  down  from  his 
"Crash  Dive"  location  in  the  East  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Marines  without  telling 
'  one  member  of  his  company.  Previoixs 
plans  in  personalized  Navy  work  had 
fallen  through  for  the  actor  and  the 
resultant  publicity  had  been  un- 
pleasant. 

At  Camp  Elliott  in  San  Diego  Power 
will    undergo    the    rigorous  Marine 
training.    Annabelle,    his    wife,  will 
.  remain  in  their  Brentwood  home. 

An   American    Gentleman:  We 

stopped  on  the  "Once  Upon  A  Honey- 
moon" set  to  garner  a  few  bits  of 
'  news. 

"    Ginger  Rogers  took  one  look  at  us 
and    immediately    dashed    for  her 
:  dressing  room. 

j    Wondering  if  maybe  we  were  the 

'  cause  of  the  sudden  exit,  we  sat 
down  meekly  to  watch.  Ginger's 
famous  pal,  Eddie  Rubin,  made  an- 
other hurried  exit.  Then  we  were 
almost  sure.  "Ten  to  one,  we're  put 
out  of  here  in  another  five  minutes," 

I  we  wagered  with  our  accompanying 
publicist,  who  looked  horror-struck 

•  at  the  very  idea. 

'■\    Then  Cary  Grant  turned  and  saw 


GEORGE  TOBIAS  ALLYN  JOSLYN 

Screen  play  by  Joseph  Fields  and  Jeronfie  Chodorov 

Directed  by  ALEXANDER  HALL  '  Produced  by  MAX  GORDON 
A  COLUMBIA  PICTURE 


NOVEMBER,  1942 


^  MOM 

•  •I  have  to  have  Nox- 
ema  for  my  Powtler  Base 
-it  gives  such  a  smooth, 
ong-lasting  foundation;  as 
.  night  cream  it  helps 
mooth  and  soften  my  skin 
-helps  heal  externally- 
aused  blemishes. 


Jniiie  otuf 


They  met  on  Broadway,  we 
married  in  Hollywood:  Dioi 
Barrymore,  John's  daughtt 
rings  wedding  bells  wi 
stage  actor  Bramwell  FU 
cher.  Rev.  H.  Paul  Rome 
who  married  Cory  Grant  or 
Barbara  Hutton,  officiate 
The  bride  was  attended  I 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Harrls< 
Tweed.  Sixty  guests  were 
Diana's  house.  Below:  "O 
marrleds"  of  two  years,  Ma 
Martin  and  Dick  Hallido 
make  a  Mocombo  night  of 


(  /  (xOTTA  SHAVE,  ) 
2^  /?OA/r/?  f 


•  ••I  can't  do  without  Nox- 
zema.  It  helps  .soften  my 
tough  beard,  gives  me  a  swell, 
cool,  comfortable  shave;  a:nd 
my  skin  doesn't  feel  tender 
and  sore  afterward! 


/  ^TTA  HAVE 
/T  FOR  SABY 


»  .  .  I  wish  all  mothers  knew 
how  grand  Noxzema  is  for 
baby's  tender  skin  when  it 
is  chafed  or  irritated  by 
"diaper  rash."  It  cools  and 
soothes  so  quickly  and  helps 
promote  healing! 


i  /  OFTEN  BURN  ^ 
^>My  HAA/PS.,.  / 
ri    COOK/NG-  J 

•  ••and  Noxzema's  wonder- 
ful for  those  minor  "kitchen" 
burns  and  for  rough,  chapped 
hands,  too!  Keep  a  jar  in  the 
kitchen,  the  bathroom,  on 
your  dressing  table. 

Let  this  famous  family 
favorite  help  you, too! 

•  Try  Noxzema  as  above— and  for  the  relief  of 
many  similar  externally-caused  skin  troubles. 
Over  I  5  million  jars  are  used  every  year! 
IMPORTANT!  While  the  supply  lasts,  you  can 
get  the  big  75«  jar  of  Noxzema  for  only  ■\^)>^ 
(plus  tax)'.  Due  to  wartime  limitations,  this 
yearly  oflfer  may  never  he  made  again!  Take 
advantage  of  it.  Get  Noxzema  at  any  drug  or 
cosmetic  counter  toda-vl 


us.  "Hello,  stranger,"'  he  cried  and 
came  over  to  shake  hands  and  to  talk 
a  bit  of  his  great  happiness  and  his 
satisfaction  in  becoming  an  American 
and  his  hopes  of  getting  into  the  Army 
very  soon;  then  he  was  summoned 
to  the  phone. 

While  he  was  gone  it  happened.  Mr. 
McCarey,  the  director,  wasn't  so  well, 
we  were  informed,  and  would  we 
mind  leaving  the  lot. 

We  grinned  at  the  unhappy  pub- 
licist. 

"Well,  maybe  Mr.  McCarey  was 
ill,"  the  studio  worker  began. 

"Maybe,"  we  agreed.  "Maybe  we  re 
wrong  about  Ginger!" 

(Cal  says  Ginger  has  changed. 
Ginger  admits  she  has.  Furthermore, 
she  gives  an  answer  to  Cal  and  her 
Hollywood  critics  on  page  54.) 


Down  Romance  Lane:  Glenn  For 
is  the  most  ardent  beau  Eleanc 
Powell  has  had  since  Merrill  Pji 

"I  love  her  very  much."  Richai 
Ney  wrote  to  a  friend  from  an  Arm 
camp  concerning  Greer  Garson,  "bi; 
I  was  most  unhappy  when  I  lei 
Hollywood,  for  I  felt  my  feelings  fo 
Greer  made  things  very  difficult." 

Mr.  Ney  doesn't  say  how  or  wh 
things  were  difficult. 

Newsbits:  Gene  Autry  is  quite 
figure  in  his  new  uniform.  Under 
stand  Sergeant  Autry  will  have  hi 
life  story  translated  to  the  screei 
Wonder  who  will  play  Gene — his  rivai 
Roy  Rogers,  perhaps? 

Agent  Sue  Carol  claims  it  was  lay 
that  prompted  that  sale  of  her  hu.>^ 
band's  contract  to  a  rival  agent  fo 
$10,000.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  shi 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mihboi 


I  may  as  well  Work  Overtime 
—I  never  Have  a  Date!'' 


lid  Alan  Ladd  for  a  mean  little 
.0.000?"  wide-eyed  Gertie  asked. 
Hollywood  is  touched  at  the  tribute 
ud  the  late  Carole  Lombard  by  a 
)ecial  squadron  of  Navy  air  cadets 
•ho  have  named  themselves  "The 
ombardiers."  "The  Lombardiers" 
ere  recruited  from  Carole's  native 
diana. 

Charity  events  included  the  garden 
irty  for  the  California  National 
uard  Hospital  presented  to  the  state 
[■  Marion  Davies.  The  party,  held  in 
arion's  beautiful  gardens  brought 
it  Sergeant  Gene  Autry  in  uniform, 
)sing  with  two  arms  full  of  Rita 
■ayworth  and  Dorothy  Lamour. 
^  Ava  Gardner  (Mrs.  Mickey  Roon- 
•  •)  in  uniform  made  a  pretty  picture, 
nne  Shirley  sold  a  kiss  for  fifteen 
ird-earned  dollars  to  a  visiting 
Idier.  (See  page  9.) 
Bob  Hope,  as  auctioneer,  kept  the 
owd  in  hysterics. 

Last-Minute  Round-Abouts:  Adrian's 
stiion  display  was  one  of  the  high- 
jhts  of  the  month.  Mary  Martin  was 
pecially  chic.  Barbara  Hutton  (Mrs. 
iry  Grant)  bought  most  of  the 
□dels  after  the  display. 
Margaret  Sullavan  took  the  whole 
ing  very  seriously,  while  Carole 
jindis  bubbled  over  at  the  beautiful 
Dcks,  jewels  and  shoes. 
Spectators  raised  eyebrows  at  the 
»ht  of  Paulette  Goddard  dining  with 
;-husband  Charles  Chaplin  at  the 
ayers.  "Tis  whispered  Charlie's  new 
scovery,  Joan  Barry,  flounced  out 
the  studio  and  home  to  Mama 
.len  the  news  reached  her  ears, 
cidentally,  when  Paulette  went  back 
her  New  York  farm  for  a  visit,  she 
ipped  her  bantam  car  along  as  ex- 
ss  baggage.  Three  gallons  of  gas 
d  Paulette  says  she  can  go  to  the 
aon  in  it. 

jj 

Hedy  Lamarr  goes  previewing 
with  Jean  Pierre  Aunnont.  Know 
,)him?  No?  Well  then,  see  p.  66 


Susie:  ". . .  so  run  along,  Terry.  Keep  your 
date  with  dark  and  handsome!  I'd  just  as 
soon  stay  and  work  as  sit  at  home  alone!" 


Susie:  "An  underarm  odor  girl— me!  Why, 
I  bathe  every  day." 

Terry:  "But  why  expea  your  morning 
bath  to  last  all  day!  I  play  safe,  with  Mum! " 


Terry:  "Susie!  What  a  dull  night  life  for  a 
pretty  girl!  If  I  told  you  what  dims  your 
glamor— you'd  have  scads  of  dates!" 


"Pretty  clothes  and  hair-dos  don't  mean 
much  if  underarm  odor  steals  the  show! 
Resolved:  Each  day  it's  a  bath  for  past  per- 
spiration—Mum to  guard  the  future!" 


^TO  herself)  1 

BEFORE  ^1 
/METKENf  ^ 


MUM  HAS  the  advantages  popular  girls  want 
in  a  deodorant!  Speed!  Takes  only  30  sec- 
onds. Sajety!  No  risks  to  sensitive  skin,  even 
after  underarm  shaving;  won't  harm  clothes. 
Certainty!  Mum  clinches  bath  freshness,  not  by 
stopping  perspiration,  but  by  preventing  odor 
for  a  whole  day  or  evening.  Guard  your  charm 
—get  Mum  at  your  druggist's  today! 


For  Sanitary  Napkins —  Gentleness,  safety,  dependability 
—make  Mum  ideal  for  this  important  purpose,  too. 


'/  MUM 


Mum 

TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF 
PERSPIRATION 

Prndml  nl  liriUnl  Myers 
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Hue  ,  /.ivii  (nrdles" 


FOR  YOURSEir 


Alan  Ladd  gets 
just  what  he  de- 
serves from  a 
Cincinnati  girl 


•Send  (Oc  in  com  or  Jfomps  for  Arthur  Murray  Donee  Boofc. 
Reo/  Form  Gird/e  Co  ,  Dept.  P,  358  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


$10.00  PRIZE 
Good  Luck,  Gunner 

WE  can't  help  but  beat  Hitler — 
when  men  like  Clark  Gable 
are  willing  to  give  up  fame 
and  fortune  to  "do  or  die." 

Clark  is  my  idea  of  a  regular  guy. 
I  came  to  that  conclusion  about  ten 
years  ago  when  I  saw  him,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  on  the  Para- 
mount lot  making  a  picture  called 
"No  Man  Of  Her  Own"  with  Carole 
Lombard.  I  was  a  U.  S.  C.  student 
then  and  I'll  never  forget  the  sincere 
welcome  I  received  from  Clark.  I  was 
a  nobody,  but  he  made  me  feel  as  if 
he  were  personally  interested  in  me. 
He  told  me  that  it  had  always  been 
one  of  the  regrets  in  his  life  that  he 
hadn't  gone  to  college  and  said  that 
college  students  were  as  fascinating 
to  him  as  movie  stars  were  to  me. 

I  cherish  his  autograph  and  that  of 
Carole  Lombard's  because  they  stand 
as  symbols  to  me  of  my  contact  with 
two  fine  personalities. 

I  believe  Clark  is  going  into  the  Army 
with  the  same  sincerity  he  shows  in 
everything  else.   Good  luck,  gunner! 

Ruth  E.  Eggleston, 
Denver,  Colo. 

$5.00  PRIZE 
Everybody's  Happy 

LAST  night  on  the  screen,  I  saw  an 
"actor." 

I  saw  a  young  man  hold  an  audience 
spellbound  by  making  the  character 
he  portrayed  definitely  real  and 
alive. 


He  is  positively  not  the  curly-haired 
glamour  boy  with  the  so-called  sex 
appeal,  but  his  glance  holds  more  dy- 
namite than  a  dozen  Victor  Matures. 

He  is  not  suave  or  debonair,  but  his 
voice  has  more  appeal  than  a  whole 
Charles  Boyer  script. 

Besides  all  this,  he  can  be  dramatic 
without  being  a  fanatic — and  that 
makes  a  lot  of  people  happy. 

Briefly — last  night  I  saw  Alan  Ladd! 

RosALYN  Wang, 
Cincinnati.  O. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
Re  Sour  Apples 

DO  you  suppose  it  would  be  possi- 
ble that  we  might  have  an  intelli- 
gent and  mature  picture  about  Wesi 
Point  or  Annapolis?  I  have  seen  £ 
great  many  service  pictures.  The  onh 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  title. 

Sure,  they  drill  beautifully  at  botJ 
places,  but  marching  scenes  doir 
make  a  picture.  I  think  it  would  bt 
a  pleasant  novelty  if  the  heroes  didn' 
always  come  in  trios.  I  could 
along  all  right  without  the  smart 
aleck  chap  who  gets  silenced,  but  bj 
something  pretty  heroic  redeems  him- 
self in  the  eyes  of  his  companions  am 
becomes  an  A-1  soldier  (sailor).  It'; 
been  my  experience  that  sour  apple 
remain  sour  apples. 

Universal  finale  for  all  pictures- 
graduation  scene.  And  I  see  that  ii 
the  newsreels  every  year  anyway. 

They're  doing  great  things  at  hot! 
places.  They  deserve  a  great  pictuw 
Marion  Goodwin, 
Andover.  N.  Y. 

PHOTOPLAY   combined   with   movie  MWROflt: 


I  bring  you  Four  Aids  to 
Beauty  in  One  Single  Jar! 


My  one  4-Purpose  Face  Cream,  by  itself, 
helps  end  all  these  6  Skin  Troubles 


!  $1.00  PRIZE 

The  Main  Idea 

THIS  is  a  bit  of  a  boost  for  that 
wonderful  actress,  Marjorie  Main, 
ll  who  I  am  certain  merits  the  stardom 
that  is  about  to  be  given  her.  Miss 
Main  may  not  be  a  glamour  girl  or  one 
i  of  those  shapely  front-cover  models 
J  we  see  too  much  of,  but  she  has  more 
appeal  in  feminine  charm  than  all  of 
the  movie  actresses  I  know.  It  would 
please  me  very  much  if  Marjorie  Main 
were  cast  with  Frank  Morgan  in  a 
comedy.  This  team  would  most  cer- 
tainly go  over  big  with  the  public. 

So,  let's  see  more  of  Marjorie  Main, 
my  favorite  screen  actress. 
!  Pvt.  Joseph  Kudasz, 

Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
"Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Movie  Star" 

OUR  Little  Theater  Group  can't 
know   you   personally,   but  we 
can't  help  but  form  opinions.  These 
opinions  are  taken  from  the  things 
we  read  about  you  and  the  pictures 
,  you  make.    Here  are  a  few  of  the 
candid  opinions  that  scored  a  unan- 
imous vote  from  our  entire  group, 
jij     OHvia  de  Havilland  must  hai'dly  be 
[:  human,  she  is  always  the  picture  of 
:  perfection  .  .  .  Please  give  Gary  Grant 
something  becoming  to  do  with  his 
hands  .  .  .  Can't  someone  muss  George 
r  Raft's  hair,  just  once  .  .  .  We'd  like  to 
see  Joan  Fontaine  do  something  quite 
rash,  like  kick  her  husband  down- 
i:  stairs.  .  .  . 

r  Everyone  loves  a  fat  man,  at  least 
'j'we  all  love  Eddie  Arnold  .  .  .  Bette 

Davis  is  good.  That's  her  greatest 
I  fault,  she  is  good  to  the  point  of  being 
I  stuffy  .  .  .  Jim  Stewart  gets  our  vote 

for  the  best  actor  in  the  business 
I  .  .  .  And  we'd  team  him  up  with  La- 

raine  Day.    Now  there's  an  actress. 

What  can  the  (Continued  on  page  94) 


PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE  MIRROR  awards  the 
■following  prizes  each  month  ior  the  best  let- 
ters submitted  for  publication:  $10  first  prize; 
$5  second  prize;  $1  each  for  every  other  letter 
published  in  -full.  Just  write  in  what  you  think 
about  stars  or  movies,  in  less  than  200  words. 
Letters  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  clarity 
and  originality,  and  contributors  are  warned 
that  plagiarism  from  previously  published 
material  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law.  Please  do  not  submit  letters  of 
which  copies  have  been  made  to  send  to 
other  publications;  this  is  poor  sportsmanship 
and  has  resulted,  in  the  past,  in  embarrass- 
ing situations  for  all  concerned,  as  each  letter 
is  published  in  this  department  in  good  faith. 
Owing  to  the  great  volume  of  contributions 
received  by  this  department,  we  regret  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  unaccepted 
material.  Accordingly  we  strongly  recom- 
mend that  all  contributors  retain  a  copy  of 
any  manuscript  submitted  to  us.  Address  your 
letter  to  "Speak  for  Yourself,"  PHOTOPLAY- 
MOVIE  MIRROR,  205  East  42nd  St.  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 
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IMAGINE  a  face  cream— one  remarkable, 
scientific  face  cream  —  that  does  all 
these  important  things  for  your  skin! 

As  though  by  the  touch  of  a  magic 
wand,  it  seems  to  cream  away  the  cob- 
webs of  tiny,  tired  lines  around  your  eyes 
and  mouth  — little  lines  due  to  dryness. 
And  it  seems  to  help  end  the  very  con- 
dition that  causes  big  pores— blackheads 
— oily  skin — dry,  flaky  skin. 


WHICH  OF  THESE 

6 

SKIN  TROUBLES 

IS  YOURS? 

1. 

Dry  Skin  4. 

Oily  Skin 

2. 

Tiny  Lines  5. 

Blackheads 

3. 

Big  Pores  6. 

Flaky  Skin 

And  here's  the  reason  Lady  Esther 
4-Purpose  Face  Cream  can  do  all  this! 
It  ivorks  with  nature  and  helps  nature. 
This  one  cream,  by  itself,  takes  care  of 
four  essential  needs  of  your  skin !  Every 
time  you  use  Lady  Esther  4-Purpose  Face 
Cream,  it  thoroughly  but  gently  cleanses 
your  skin  —  it  softens  your  skin  and  re- 
lieves dryness — it  helps  nature  refine  the 
pores — it  leaves  a  perfect  base  for  powder 
and  make-up.  smooth  but  never  sticky. 

Send  for  Generous  Tube 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  a  generous 
tube  of  my  face  cream!  See  for  yourself 
why  more  and  more  busy,  lovely  women 
every  day  are  changing  to  Lady  Esther 
4-Purpose  Face  Cream.  Be  sure  to  mail 
the  coupon  now,  before  you  forget! 


-PURPOSE  FACE  CREAM 


Lady  Esther.  isi) 
1.;+  West  6M\  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

Send  me  by  return  mail  a  generou.si  tube  of 
■t-Purpose  Face  Cream ;  also  7  new  sliaik-s  of 
powder.  I  enclose  10c  for  packing  and  mailing. 

NAME  

ADORESS  

^ATE  

(Government  reffulation.t  da  not  permit  this  offer  in  Canada) 
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\ou  lead  the  conga 
line  at  USO  dances. 
You  organize  bond 
drives,  scrap  drives,  charity  drives.  Your 
whole  set  follows  your  lead!  Your  per- 
fume is,  obviously,  Varva's  "Follow  Me" 
...the  fragrance  that  beckons,  leads,  lasts! 
Parjunt,  $1  to  15.  Eau  de  Toilette,  $1  to  4.50 
Pace  Powder,  6  gttest  p tiffs,  $1 

Bath  Pon  der,  $1 
Bubble  Foam,  $1 


VARVA 

Tfff  FRAGRANCE  THAT  LEAPS  AND  LASTS 


Peace-cigarette; 
peace,  it's  won- 
derful! Dotty  La- 
mour,  Bob  Hope  in 
"Road  To  Morocco" 


>]\H 


\/  APACHE  TRAIL— U  GM:  A  whoop  la  West- 
ern, with  Indians  and  uprisings  and  maraudings. 
\Villiam  Lundigan  is  a  fearless  stagecoach  driver  of 
the  old  West,  who  guards  his  cargo  against  his  evil 
brother,  Lloyd  Nolan.  Donna  Reed,  Spanish  girl  at 
the  post,  and  Ann  Ayars,  charming  widow,  are 
rivals  for  Lundigan's  love.  (Oct.) 

\/ ARE  HUSBANDS  N E  C E  S S  A  R  Y  r—Vars- 
mount:  The  marital  woes  of  an  average  young 
couple,  played  by  Betty  Field  and  Ray  Milland,  add 
up  to  chuckly  entertainment,  what  with  the  little 
jealousies,  the  fibbing,  the  fruity  imagination  of  the 
wife  and  her  interference  with  her  husband's  work. 
Charles  Dingle,  Patricia  Morison,  Eugene  Pallette 
and  Leif  Erickson  contribute  to  a  pleasant  evening. 
(Oct.) 

BABY  FACE  A/ORG^.V— Producers  Releasing 
Corp. :  Richard  Cromwell  unknowingly  heads  a  gang 
of  racketeers,  although  how  he  could  have  been  so 
stupid  is  beyond  us.  Mary  Carlisle  is  the  sweet 
young  thing  who  finally  beats  some  sense  into  his 
head;  Robert  Armstrong  is  the  bad  man.  (Oct.) 

BAMBI—WM  Disney  RKO:  Disney's  art  at 
its  greatest  and  best  is  attained  in  this  stirring  poem 
of  beauty,  and  its  message  will  touch  both  children 
and  adults  alike.  Banibi  is  a  little  deer  born  in  the 
forest,  living  unafraid  amidst  his  friends  and  the 
elements  until  man,  the  villain,  strikes  terror  into 
his  heart  and  ruthlessly  destroys  his  home.  (Sept.) 

BEYOND  THE  BLUE  HORIZON— Paramount: 
Herd's  Dorothy  Lamour  back  in  her  sarong  again, 
playing  the  circus  girl  who's  really  an  heiress.  To 
helii  her  prove  her  claim,  the  whole  circus  crew,  in- 
cluding Richard  Denning.  Walter  Abel,  the  scien- 
tist who  discovered  Dottie  in  the  jungle,  and  Jack 
Haley,  an  unfunny  press  agent,  go  back  to  the  jungle 
to  search  for  the  papers.  (Oct.) 

BLON DIE'S  BLESSED  EVENT— Columbia:  Not 
quite  up  to  their  usual  standard  is  this  picture  of 
the  Bumpstcads  in  which  they  become  the  parents 
of  a  baby  daughter.  Penny  Singleton  as  Blondie 
arranges  with  her  husband's  boss  to  keep  Dogwood 
(Arthur  Lake)  out  of  town  until  after  the  blessed 
event.  (Aug.) 

BROADW AY— VnwersaW  George  Raft  plays  him- 
self  in  this  remake  of  the  stage  play,  a  motion- 
picture  star  who  returns  to  New  York  and  relates 
his  experiences  as  a  night-club  hoofer.  As  the  flash- 
back unfolds,  such  characters  as  Janet  Blair,  his 
sweetheart,  gangster  Brodcrick  Crawford,  and  as- 
sorted entertainers,  gangsters  and  chorus  girls  pass 
in  review.  (Aug.) 

CALLING  DR.  GILLESPIE— MGU:  Philip 
Dorn  replaces  Lew  Ayres  in  the  Dr,  Kildaie  series 


and  scores  a  solid  bit  as  the  Holland-bom  doctcr 
who  hopes  to  become  a  psychoanalyst  and  does  when 
a  homicidal  maniac  roams  the  hospital  seeking  re- 
venge on  Dr.  Gillespie,  played  as  usual  by  Lionel 
Barrymore.  Phil  Brown  is  the  young  maniac  and 
Donna  Reed  his  sweetheart.  (Oct.) 

CLOSE  CALL  FOR  ELLERY  QUEEN  A— 
Columbia:  William  Gargan,  as  Ellery  Queer.. 
visits  the  lodge  of  Ralph  Morgan  and  discovers  that 
Morgan  has  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  has  been 
missing  for  years.  Margaret  Lindsay,  Gargan  s 
secretary,  impersonates  the  missing  daughter  and 
then  all  the  murders  start.  (Aug.) 

CROSSROADS— yS  G-yi :  William  Powell  pUys 
an  amnesia  Wctim  in  this  dramatic  story  of  a  French 
diplomat  who  brings  his  blackmailer  to  trial  only 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  icifh  movie  MtRROB 


to  he  met  with  almost  convincing  proof  that  he  was 
both  criminal  and  murderer  earlier  in  his  life. 
Hedy  I.aniarr  is  Powell's  wife.  Felix  Bressart  the 
family  friend,  and  Basil  Rathhone,  Claire  Trevor, 
and  Margaret  \Vycherly  are  also  very  good.  (Sept.) 

I  EAGLE  SQUADRON— W'anser  Vniversai:  A 

,  stirring,  thrilling  tribute  to  our  .-\nierican  boys  who 
joined  the  R.  A.  F.    .Actual  action  shots  of  their 

i  squadron  are  iiicorporated  into  the  story  and  lend  a 
thrilling  effect.'  Robert  Stack  does  his  best  work  as 
the  .American  who  joins  the  Squadron,  and  Leif 
Erikson,  ,  Eddie  Albert,  Diana  Barrymore  as  the 

'  English  miss  in  service,  and  John  Loder  comprise 

I  a  good  c^st.  (Sept.) 

ESCAPE  FROM  HONG  ffOA'G— Universal:  Ger- 
man and  T.apanese  agents  and  .American  cowboys 
Leo  Carriflo.  Andy  Devine  and  Don  Terry  mix  it 
I  up  in  a  free-for-all  before  the  bombing  of  Hong 
-  Kong.    They  also  get  mixed  up  with, Marjorie  Lord. 
I  (Aug.) 

i  FALCON  TAKES  OVER.  TH£— RKO-Radio: 
The  popular  screen  sleuth,  George  Sanders,  has  his 
own  talent  for  unearthing  murderers,  this  time 
Ward  Bond.   Lynn  Bari  is  the  gal  who  catches  the 

1  Sanders  eye.    It's  well  done.  (Aug.) 

i  FLIGHT  LIEUTENANT— Co\umhia:  The  famil- 
iar plot  of  this  story  concerns  Pat  O'Brien,  an 
aviator  who  causes  a  plane  crash  in  which  his  co- 
pilot is  killed,  so  he  takes  to  wildcat  flying  in  Dutch 
Guiana  to  support  his  son.  The  son,  Glenn  Ford, 
grows  up  to  fall  in  love  with  Evelyn  Keyes,  daugh- 
ter of  the  dead  co-pilot,  and  heartache  and  disillu- 
sion result  until  O'Brien  makes  restitution.  (Sept.) 

y  FOOTLIGHT  S ERE N  A  D E— 20th  Century 
Fo.x:  Victor  Mature  is  an  egotistical  prize  tighter 
who  goes  on  the  stage,  ousts  star  Cobina  Wright  Jr. 
from  her  role,  substitutes  his  own  choice,  Betty 
Grable,  and  then  can't  understand  why  Betty  should 
prefer  John  Payne  to  him.  Bettv  does  several  dance 
routines,  Jane  Wyman  plays  her  girl  friend  and 
James  Gleason  is  the  producer.  (Oct.) 

I  FRIENDLY  ENEMIES  —  Edward  Small-U.A.: 
Dated  as  the  hobble  skirt  is  this  story  of  two  argu- 
mentative old  German-Americans  who  talk  them- 
selves and  the  audience  half  to  death.  Charlie  Rug- 
gles  and  Charles  Winninger  are  the  friendly  ene- 
mies, James  Craig  is  the  son  who  is  thought  to  be 
lost  at  sea,  and  Nancy  Kelly  is  his  girl.  (Sept.) 

y^^/' GAY  SISTERS,  r//£— Warners:  Different 
in  theme  and  idea  is  this  picture,  but  we  think  you'll 
enjoy  it  despite  the  underlying  current  of  ugliness. 
Proud  Barbara  Stanwyck,  covetous  Geraldine  Fitz- 
gerald, and  moody  Nancy  Coleman  are  sisters 
whose  estate  has  been  in  litigation  for  twenty  years, 
impoverishing  but  never  beating  them.  George 
Brent  is  the  man  responsible  for  their  legal  diffi- 
,  culties.  (Sept.) 

HENRY  AND  DIZZY— Paramount:  Jimmy  Ly- 
don,  as  Henry  Aldrich,  borrows  a  motorboat  but 
wrecks  it.  The  efforts  of  Henry  and  his  pal  Dizzy 
(Charles  Smith)  to  earn  enough  money  to  replace 
;  the  boat  form  the  basis  of  the  story.  Mary  Ander- 
'  son  is  the  pretty  girl.    Not  up  to  standard.  (Aug.) 

HER  CARDBOARD  LOVER— M-G-M:  In  his 
gay  little  number,  Robert  Taylor  falls  in  love  with 
Norma  Shearer  who  has  hired  him  to  protect  her 
against  George  Sanders.    At  times  both  Norma  and 

I  Bob  spread  on  the  histrionics  a  little  thick,  but  San- 

'  ders  IS,  as  usual,  terrific.  (Aug.) 

( 

i  H/,  NEIGHBOR— RepiihVic:  Radio  personalities 
.1  such  as  Vera  Vague,  Don  Wilson,  Lillian  Randolph 
and  others  cavort  around  in  this  weak  little  home- 
grown number,  with  Janet  Beecher  as  sponsor  of  a 
\  :  school  that  becomes  a  lonely  heart  retreat  in  the 
I  summer.  Jean  Parker  and  John  Archer  are  the  in- 
,1  evitable  twosome.  (Oct.) 

'  y  HOLIDAY  /A'iV— Paramount:  The  blending  of 
^  Fred  Astaire's  dancing  and  Bing  Crosby's  singing  is 
all  to  the  good  and  Irving  Berlin's  tunes  make  this 
a  special  treat.  Bing  leaves  their  act  to  run  an  inn 
:  open  only  on  holidays.  To  the  inn  as  a  performer 
'  comes  lovely  Marjorie  Reynolds  and  Fred  tries  to 
i|  steal  her  away.  Virginia  Dale  is  also  involved.  (Oct.) 

'i/A/  OLD  CALIFORNIA— RepuhUc:  John  Wayne 
I  comes  out  West  from  Boston  to  open  up  a  much- 
needed  drugstore,  but  villainous  Albert  Dekker, 
jealous  over  dance-hall  queen  Binnie  Barnes'  in- 
terest in  Wayne,  poisons  the  drugs  and  nearly  suc- 
ceeds in  having  John  lynched.  The  sudden  dis- 
covery of  gold  saves  him,  and  the  inevitable  fight 

•  between  the  two  almost  wrecks  the  town.  (Sept.) 

INVISIBLE  AGENT— Frank  Lloyd-Universal: 
:  Jon  Hall,  who  inherits  the  secret  of  invisibility, 
I  offers  his  services  to  his  country,  flies  over  Germany, 
becomes  invisible  and  gets  embroiled  in  some  very 
'amusing  and  intriguing  escapades.  Ilona  Massey  is 
:[the  girl  spy;  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke.  Peter  Lorre  and 
IJ.  Edward  Bromberg  are  the  Axis  agents.  You'll 
•lenjoy  it.  (Oct.) 

.\\/IT  HAPPENED  IN  FLATBUSH— 20th  Cen- 
Itury-Fox:  An  exciting  baseball  yarn,  with  Lloyd 
I  Nolan  terrific  as  the  manager  of  the  club  that  once 
ousted  him  as  a  player  on  trumped-up  charges. 
George  Holmes  as  the  rookie  befriended  by  Nolan 
shows  great  promise  and  Carole  Landis  as  the  ob- 
iject  of  young  Holmes'  heart  is  very  beautiful.  (Oct.) 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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IS  SO  SATIN -SMOOTH 


"EVERY  NIGHT"  Care  for  Dry  Skin 

Cleanse  expertly  with  Jergens  Face  Cream. 
Remove  the  cream.  Then  apply  a  light, 
all-over  film  of  this  new  cream  and  leave 
on  all  night.  Admire  your  fresh,  smooth, 
younger-looking  skin  next  morning. 


Unnecessary  to  let  Pathetic  Dry 
Skin  Wrinkles  come  too  soon 

Takes  no  time  to  have  complete  smooth- 
skin  care  every  day — if  you  use  the  new 
Jergens  Face  Cream! 

This  is  a  clever  new  face  cream — made 
by  the  same  skin-scientists  who  make 
that  lovely  Jergens  Lotion. 

Jergens  Face  Cream — 

(1)  cleanses  swiftly,  exquisitely 

(2)  helps  soften  your  skin 

(3)  makes  a  silken  powder  foundation 

(4)  acts  as  a  Night  Cream,  so  helpful 
against  worrisome  dry  skin. 

A  "One-Jar"  Beauty  Treatment!  You'll 
love  your  fresh,  younger  look  when  you 
use  Jergens  Face  Crccira  every  day. 


AII-PURPOSE...FOR  All  SKIN  TYPES 


FOR  A  SMOOTH,  KISSABLE  COMPLEXION 
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/Vew  York  l""^-  ^odel  f.'^^^ 
^ooW     .  '  come 

George  M^"'"?  placl 


Love,  the  real  thing:  Eve- 
lyn Ankers  and  Richard 
Denning,  two  youngsters 
with  their  hearts  in  single 
time,  get  the  Hollywood 
date  spotlight  just  be- 
cause they  look  so  happy 
together  at  the  Mocambo 


Friendship,  fatal-attrac- 
tion department:  Two  Lat- 
ins who  love  to  dance  and 
love  to  laugh,  get  together 
to  have  a  good  time  at 
"Mrs.  Miniver" — Carmen 
Miranda  and  Cesar  Romero 


Friendship,  young- 
set  sample:  Alan 
Gordon  and  Linda 
Darnel  I  make  a 
pretty  face-front 
at    the  movies 
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PHOTOPLAY   COIIlbllied   iritll    MOilE  MIRROF 


JwHTTomi  YOU  worn 

tvhmi  Of  THE  WOST  INTWr 
PICTURES .  HAVHV«  ttH 


d  into  the  heavens 
"iOth  Cent»ry...x  hos  -HV  '-I^^^  .„  ,He  s.n.e  s-en  •  •  ^ 

,  .,::.":rrr:::»--7r  ^^^^^^^^^  — 

Tales  OF  Manhattan 

■  Ht- hi,  by-l.ne . . . 

you  now  "  .. 
.Your  reporter  telis  y  ^^^^^ 

"It's  as  thrilling  os  New 


3Ul\iM0UVlV\lR 


R     Hecht  Ferenc  ^Ao^na^ 


2o* 

CrMTOHY-FOX 
PICTURE 


mt^BER,  1942 
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Should  I  stop 
buying  metal 
lipstick  cases? 


A 


Does  the  valuable 
alcohol  in  cologne 
now  make  that  taboo? 


You're  Uncle  Sam's  sweetheart  if  you  have  Dottie  Lamour's  answers  to  these! 


J.  The  Government  needs 
metal;  shouldn^t  I  stop  buying 
metal     compacts     and  lipstick 

cases? 

No!  As  long  as  metal  compacts  and 
lipstick  cases  are  in  the  stores,  the 
metal  in  them  was  not  needed  by 
Uncle  Sam.  Once  made  up,  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  want  to  reclaim  the 
material  and  make  the  manufacturers 
carry  this  loss.  So  you'll  really  help 
business  by  buying  what's  on  sale. 

2.  Colognes  contain  valuable 
alcohol;  shouldn''t  they  be  taken 
off  the  market? 

Colognes,  as  well  as  other  cosmetics, 
wouldn't  be  for  sale  if  the  Govern- 
ment didn't  approve.  The  U.  S.  hasn't 
stopped  the  sale  of  alcohol,  they've  just 
cut  down  on  it.  So  go  ahead  and  buy 
your  bottled  beauty. 

3.  What  about  hand  lotions?  I 
thought  they  contained  that  all- 
important  glycerine. 

"They  do — but  in  a  very  small  Gov- 
ernment-approved amount.  Moreover, 
chemists  have  worked  out  finer  emul- 
sions of  vegetable  oils  that  are  of  even 
more  benefit  to  the  skin  than  glyc- 
erine. Now  you  can  buy — and  use— 


BY  GLORIA  ma 

just  as  much  hand  lotion  as  is  neces- 
sary for  proper  returns  on  the  hand- 
holding  market. 

4.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  I 
made  the  sacrifice  supreme  of  giv- 
ing up  all  cosmetics  and  saving 
my  money  insteful? 

Lady,  lady — remember  that  ten 
percent  Federal  tax  you're  paying  so 
cheerfully  every  time  you  buy  cos- 
metics. That  helps  Uncle  Sam  ten 
times  more  than  hoarding  of  your 
pennies — and  a  pretty  face  is  the  just 
reward  of  every  weary  warrior. 

5.  There's  a  fat-saving  cam- 
paign on,  yet  I  go  ahead  and  buy 
creams  and  lipsticks  that  contain 
fatty  products.  Is  that  right? 

One  hundred  percent  right  for  any 
American  Beauty!  Most  of  the  fats 
in  cosmetics  are  not  the  kind  the  Gov- 
ernment needs.  In  cases  where  they 
are,  chemists  have  worked  out  sub- 
stitutions that  leave  your  skin — and 
your  conscience — clear. 

a.  Jfust    uhal    should    he  ni\ 


cosmetic  code  during  icartime? 

Here's  an  answer  from  the  sweet- 
heart of  the  Army  and  the  Navy— 
and  the  Treasury.  Dorothy  Lamou; 
who  looks  beautiful  in  "Road  To  Mo- 
rocco" and  pays  off  beautifully  in  he: 
amazing  War  Bond-selling  tours,  thoa 
fabulous  tours  during  which, 
prevent  stuffy  foiTnality,  Dottie  hac 
her  name  embroidered  for  easy  iden- 
tification on  her  dresses. 

"Women  have  a  big  job  now."  say 
Dottie.  "There  are  thousands  of  job: 
women  have  to  take  over  from  men 
But  we've  got  to  keep  on  being  at- 
tractive women,  too.  There  mustn' 
be  any  grimness  about  our  attitude 

"I  know — I  meet  the  boys  in  camp 
all  over  the  country.  Don't  let  an} 
girl  think  she's  being  patriotic  b: 
skinning  her  hair  back,  leaving  ol 
make-up  and  gritting  her  teeth  as  sb 
gets  to  work.  This  is  the  time,  a 
never  before,  to  pay  attention  to  de 
tail  in  your  appearance. 

"Remember,  regulations  in  make- 
up apply  long  before  cosmetics  appea 
in  the  stores,  so  you're  supposed  t 
buy  what  you  find  there  and  use  il 
the  best  way  you  know  how.  Ki  e; 
as  pretty  as  you  can  for  that  man  o 
yours;  he  needs  your  prettiness  now! 
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For  that  well-groomed  look  men  admire 

SILKIER,  SMOOTHER  HAIR  .  EASIER  TO  MANAGE 


Darlinf;  of  the  C^'-anipii-s!  .\pu  .  itfll-gronmetl  rersion  of  the  college  casual  hair-do  tiilh  only  a  slifiht  tune 
breaking  Us  gleaming  smuothness.  TItat  smart  scarf  tucked  inside  her  sweater  says  "Bundles  /or  America". 


Thrilling  results  with  wonderful  improved 
Special  Drene  Shampoo  containing  hair  conditioner! 
Leaves  hair  lovelier  .  .  .  far  easier  to  arrange! 


No  matter  how  you  wear  your  hair,  if  you 
want  it  to  look  its  loveliest,  you  really 
ought  to  use  the  new,  improved  Special 
Drene  Shampoo!  For  Special  Drene  now 
has  a  wonderf  il  hair  conditioner  in  it  to 
leave  hair  silkier  and  smoother  and  far 
easier  to  arrange  neatly — right  after  sham- 
pooingl  If  you  haven't  used  Drene  lately, 
you'll  he  amazed  at  the  thrilling  differ- 
ence that  added  hair  conditioner  now 
makes. 

Unsurpassed  for  removing  dandruff! 

j  Are  you  bothered  about  removal  of  ugly, 
scaly  dandruff?  You  won't  he  when  you 


shampoo  with  Special  Drene.  For  Drene 
removes  that  flaky  dandruff  the  very  first 
time  you  use  it — and  besides  does  some- 
thing no  soap  shampoo  can  do,  not  even 
those  claiming  to  be  special  "dandruff  re- 
movers". Drene  reveals  up  to  33%  more 
lustre  than  even  the  finest  soaps  or  soap 
shampoos! 

So  for  extra  beauty  benefits,  plus  quick 
and  thorough  removal  of  flaky  dandruff, 
use  Special  Drene.  Or  ask  for  a  profes- 
sional  Drene  shampoo 
at  your  beauty  shop! 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pal.  Off. 

Procter  &  Gamble 


Guaranteed  by  ^ 
.Good  Housekeeping  . 


All  soaps — and  liquid  soap  shampoos — 
always  combine  with  the  minerals  in 
water,  to  form  a  stirky  seuni.  (Bath- 
tub ring.)  This  scum  leaves  a  film  on 
hair  that  dulls  the  natural  lustre — and 
clings  stubbornly,  no  matter  how  thor- 
oughly you  rinse  with  clear  water. 

But  Drene  is  different!  It  is  made  by 
an  exclusive,  patented  process.  Its 
action  in  water  is  diffeient.  Drene  does 
not  combine  with  minerals  to  form  a 
scum — so  it  never  leaves  any  dulling 
film  on  hair.  Instead,  Drene  reveaU  up 
to  33%  more  lustre  than  even  the  finest 
soaps  or  soap  shampoos! 


Special    DRENE  Shampoo 

with   HAIR  CONDITIONER  added 
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I  ivcis  ihat  close  io 


"And,  my  dear,  she  has  the  love-li-est  com- 
plexion! You  never  saw  anything  like  it!  All 
peaches  and  cream!  And  what  do  you  think.. . 


"She  takes  an  ACTIVE -lather 
FACIAL  every  single  day.  Uh-huh! 
With  Lux  Toilet  Soap.  Smooths  the 
nice,  gentle  lather  into  her  skin  and... 


"Rinses  with  warm  water — then  with 
cool.  My  dear,  it's  simply  marvelous! 
All  dust  and  dirt  and  stale  cosmetics 
are  gone  quick  as  a  wink  and  your 
skin  feels  so  wonderfully  fresh — 


"Pat  to  dry.  That's  all!  It's  the  grandest 
way  to  help  your  skin  stay  soft  and  smooth. 
I  guess  that's  why  9  out  of  10  screen  stars 
use  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 

"It  lathers  in  any  kind  of  water — hard,  cold — 
or  what  have  you.  And  one  cake  lasts  so  long 
— it  saves  money.  You  ought  to  try  it!" 


9  out  of  10 
Screen  Stars 
use  iti. 
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Speaking  ol  Heroes— 


HERE  isn't  a  movie-goer  among 
us   who   didn't   respond  with 
quick     emotion    when  Clark 
Gable  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Air  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army,  or  who  failed  to  feel  a  sense 
of  elation  reading  the  news  less 
than  three  weeks  later  that  Tyrone 
Power  had  been  sworn  in  as  private 
in   the   Marine   Corps   and  that 
Henry    Fonda,    without  advance 
word,  had  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 
These  men  gave  up  adulation,  riches  and  fame  to  be- 
)me  soldier,  marine  and  sailor  without  rating.   This  did 
jt  make  them  heroes,  but  it  did  something  else.   It  gave 
5  all  inspiration  in  the  knowledge  that  they  had  vol- 
itarily  exchanged  pleasant  jobs  at  large  weekly  salaries 
r  humble,  dangerous  work  in  the  ranks. 
,  Yet  there  are  those  in  Hollywood  who  say  that  neither 
lable,  nor  Power  nor  Fonda  should  have  enlisted.  Those 
jho  say  this  speak  from  honest  conviction  and  a  sincere 
'"sire  to  prevent  any  harm  to  the  motion-picture  in- 
istry  and  its  tremendous  morale  value  during  war. 
ley  say  simply  that  without  its  stars  Hollywood  cannot 
ntinue  to  produce  great  movies  such  as  "Mrs.  Miniver." 
It  has  been  asked  before  on  this  page:   Should  stars 
'  given  defeiTnent,  forced  to  accept  deferment  so  that 
ey  can  continue  their  movie-making?    It  is  no  longer 
1  academic  discussion.    Stars  are  leaving  every  week, 
lould  they  be  left  free  to  seek  their  place  in  the  uni- 
imed  ranks? 

I  think  so.  Those  countries  who  already  have  tasted 
e  bitter  tears  of  total  war  have  taken  their  movie  and 
ige  heroes  into  the  armed  forces.  English  and  Russian 
us  serve  in  the  front  lines,  sharing  the  deadly  peril 
hurling  back  the  Nazis  and,  as  another  part  of  their 
ty  to  their  nation,  return  on  leave  to  appear  in  films. 
Clark  Gable,  on  leave  from  active  service,  can  play 
J  part  of  air  corps  fighter  with  honesty  and  realism. 


Tyrone  Power  on  furlough  can  be  cast  as  marine  and 
both  he  and  audiences  will  know  that  his  interpretation 
of  the  part  does  not  come  only  from  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  apply  grease  paint. 

There  is  no  gauge  with  which  to  measure  the  depth 
of  a  man's  inner  conflict,  but  it  was  obvious  to  those 
near  Clark  Gable  this  past  spring  and  summer  that  he 
was  a  man  torn  by  emotions.  With  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  he  was  ready  for  immediate  enlistment.  Only 
tremendous  pressure  forced  him  to  wait.  After  Carole 
Lombard's  death,  he  stayed  on  to  finish  a  film  that  was 
already  begun.  But  with  the  last  possible  retake  finished 
he  took  the  step  he  had  decided  he  must,  and  that  day  the 
weeks  of  quick,  bitter  temper  and  aching  restlessness 
disappeared. 

I HAVE  been  told  that  the  morning  he  was  to  be  sworn 
in,  he  was  so  impatient  he  forgot  to  eat  breakfast 
until  halfway  to  the  induction  center.  Stopping  at  a 
counter  for  coffee,  he  caught  his  coat  and  jerked  a  button 
off.  He  felt  he  couldn't  be  sworn  in  that  way.  Hurriedly 
he  searched  the  neighborhood  for  a  clothing  shop  and 
found  one  a  block  away  run  by  a  wrinkled,  irascible 
proprietress.  When  he  asked  if  she  would  sew  on  the 
button  for  him,  she  refused  indignantly.  They  sold  suits 
in  her  store,  they  did  not  repair  them.  He  pleaded  with 
her,  saying  he  was  about  to  be  sworn  into  service  and  that 
he  couldn't  appear  with  an  unbuttoned  coat.  It  was  then 
the  lady  looked  up  in  her  anger  and  recognized  him.  In- 
stantly she  was  out  on  the  sidewalk  spreading  the  news. 
An  excited  crowd  gathered  and  solemnly  watched  as  the 
button  was  sewed  back  into  place. 

Public  instinct  in  a  democracy  of  free  people  is  sure, 
the  only  true  force  for  right.  The  public  has  welcomed 
Clark  Gable,  soldier;  Tyrone  Power,  marine;  Henry 
Fonda,  gob — just  as  the  public  will  welcome  these  citiiicn 
heroes  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  return  from 
their  war  roles  and  assume  their  peacetime  roles  once  • 
more. 


ITMBER.  lf)42 
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Peek-a-boo,  Veronica 
Lole.  Hedda's  happy — 
tw|  ways  —  about  you 


WITH  the  turkey  gobbler  just  around  the  comer, 
it's  high  time  for  this  gabbler  to  get  started.  It's 
our  season  for  thanksgiving,  and  by  heck,  I'll  give 
thanks  for  something  if  it  uses  up  all  my  adjectives — 'cause 
don't  think  v^^e  haven't  an  awful  lot  to  be  thankful  for  this 
year — we  have. 

First  of  all  I  give  thanks  daily  for  my  sense  or 
humor,  which  remains  unimpaired  after  lo  these  many 
years  in  this  wacky  village — and  without  which  I  could 
never  write  this! 

Those  soldiers  and  sailors  were  mighty  thankful  to 
Metro  for  putting  Hedy  Lamarr  into  a  "Lurong"  (see  page 
44)  judging  by  their  carryings  on  at  the  preview.  She's  a 
tasty-looking  dish  and  that  black  make-up  made  her  eyes 
shine  like  the  Aurora  Borealis  and  her  teeth  look  like 
pearls  from  Paradise — and  that's  where  they'd  all  like  te 
take  her. 

Joan  Crawford's  thankful  she  met  up  with  a  guy  like 
Phil  Terry  and  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  Joan  tells 
me  he's  the  first  man  in  her  life  who  ever  offered  his 
shoulder  to  her.  In  her  other  marriages  her  shoulder  had 
to  do  the  work  for  both.  Now,  when  she's  upset  over  some 
nasty  crack  taken  at  her,  Phil  says,  "What  does  it  matter, 
honey?    It's  just  Hollywood  letting  off  steam.    If  they 


Orson  Wel/oo 


sofne- 


fl 


oo 
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David    Selxnick's  i 
singing  paeans  for 
-  -         1^        Ingrid    Bergman  i 


A   beloved    "gabbler"    views  the 


Hollyf^ood  scene  and  finds  sonne 
happy  and  spicy  events  to  cele- 
brate in  true  Jhanksgiving  fashion 


/eren't  poking  fun  at  us  they'd  be  taking  it  out  of  some 
ther  poor  guys'  hides — so  let's  be  thankful  it's  us — 'cause 
ve  can  take  it!" 

Norma  Shearer's  thankful  she  found  a  man  like  Martin 
UTOuge,  who  not  only  taught  her  to  ski,  but  also  to  be 
lappy  again,  which  she  hasn't  always  been  since  Irving's 
-eath. 

We  are  all  plenty  thankful  that  those  men  who  got 
hemselves  commissions  early  in  the  war  and  thought 
hey'd  occupy  desk  chairs  in  Washington  for  the  duration 
ave  been  sent  into  active  duty.  At  Thanksgiving,  the  rest 
f  you  enjoy  stuffed  turkey  with  the  trimmrn's,  but  it 
joked  like  the  Hollywood  turkeys  were  stuffed  shirts,  with 
le  trimming  in  the  form  of  gold  braid,  all  on  the  outside — 
3  we're  thankful  for  our  men  like  Jimmy  Stewart,  Clark 
rable  and  others.  They  began  at  the  bottom  and  worked 
p,  just  as  they  did  with  their  careers.  And  we're  thankful 
jr  men  like  Directors  John  Ford  and  Willie  Wyler  who, 
istead  of  opening  recruiting  offices  in  their  studios  when 
^18  call  came,  went  directly  into  active  service  and  let  the 
ther  guy  take  cai-e  of  his  own  conscience. 
)  We're  thankful,  too,  that  now  so  many  of  our  men  have 
pined  the  colors,  our  women  will  finally  get  a  chance  to 
''ct  and  not  the  way  they  did  in  {Continued  on  page  73) 


fall  windfall  caused  +he.P  ^^^^ 
Ronn-,e  Reagan  and 
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THEY  are  the  most  striking  couple 
in  Hollywood  these  days,  Rita 
Hayworth  and  Victor  Mature,  or 
at  least  they  were  until  Vic  went  into 
the  Coast  Guard.  You  would  have  ex- 
pected Hollywood  to  have  gone  for 
their  dating,  for  Rita  is  distinctly  Hol- 
lywood's current  favorite  daughter 
and  Vic,  though  he  is  definitely  not  its 
favorite  son,  is  at  least  its  most  fear- 
fully conspicuous. 

Yet,  when  it  was  known  that  Vic 
was  actually  in  service,  dizzily  senti- 
mental Hollywood  gave  forth  a  sigh 
of  relief.  In  a  joyous  voice  it  shouted, 
"The  Coast  Guard  may  have  saved 
Hayworth!" 

There  is  always  one  romance  in 
Hollywood  that  blankets  all  the  others 
in  interest.  A  thoroughly  nice  girl  like 
Ruth  Hussey  can  marry  a  thoroughly 
nice  young  agent  like  Bob  Longenec- 


ker  (you'll  find  the  romantic  details  of 
that  on  page  68)  and  the  union  is  so 
right  that  nobody  gives  it  a  second 
thought.  A  madcap  like  Lana  Turner 
can  elope  with  a  Stephen  Crane  and 
receive  no  more  than  a  passing  grin, 
everybody  expecting  Lana  to  turn  up 
in  the  divorce  court  any  day  thereafter. 

But  a  romance  like  the  Hayworth- 
Mature  combination  has  all  those 
elements  that  make  for  color  and 
excitement,  that  make  for  conversa- 
tion, as  once  did  the  romance  of 
Norma  Shearer  ar\d  George  Raft,  as 
briefly  did  the  romance  of  Hedy  La- 
marr  and  George  Montgomery. 

The  night  of  the  premiere  of  "Tales 
Of  Manhattan"  in  which  Rita  stars, 
Vic  got  leave  from  the  Coast  Guard 
to  attend.  Rita  was  wearing  a  big  ring 
that  night.  She  insisted  it  isn't  an 
engagement  ring,  though  she  admitted 


Vic  gave  it  to  her.  It's  a  flashy  ring, 
its  center  stone  a  semiprecious  peri- 
dot, which  is  cool,  light  green  in  color, 
surrounded  by  diamonds  and  rubies. 

But  more  important  than  the  ring 
sparkling  in  the  premiere  lights  was 
the  radiance  Rita  wore  that  night.  It 
is  like  that  now,  whenever  she  is  with 
Vic.  There  is  a  hght  in  her  lovely 
eyes  that  heretofore  have  always  been 
a  little  sad  and  almost  frightened. 
Now.  with  her  arm  through  his.  she 
is  a  most  beguiling  sight,  this  girl  of 
the  exquisite  figure  and  provocative 
face  and  the  gentle  soul. 

All  this  works  into  the  kind  of 
setup  that  Hollywood  usually  dotes 
upon,  yet  this  time  the  town  has  never 
wanted  the  Mature-Hayworth  ro- 
mance to  develop  into  love  and 
marriage. 

The  reasons  that  it  is  opposed  to 
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You'd  think  the  Hay- 
worth-Mature  duet  would 
have  everything  Holly- 
wood loves.  But  Holly- 
wood taboos  it — and  not 
for  the  usual  reason 


ev 

RUTH  WATERBURY 


Rita's  becoming  the  third  Mrs.  Victor 
Mature  are  not  fear  of  box-office 
losses,  not  interstudio  rivah-ies,  or 
any  of  the  usual  hoodoos. 


THE  story  that  is  generally  told  is 
that  Rita  and  Vic  were  introduced 
on  the  first  day's  shooting  of  "My 
Gal  Sal."  that  they  took  one  look  at 
each  other  and  boom  went  their 
hearts  in  double  time.  That  yarn  is 
merely  just  so  much  publicity  for  the 
picture.  Actually  Rita  and  Vic  had 
encountered  one  another  on  the 
Twentieth  lot  when  she  was  making 
"Blood  And  Sand"  and  at  night  clubs 
several  times  before  that,  but  it  is 
true  that  it  wasn't  until  "My  Gal  Sal" 
that  they  became  really  acquainted. 

Rita  was  free  then  for  the  first  time 
in  her  overly  protected  life.  Before 
Rita  married  {Continued  on  page  75) 
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Joan  Fon*o-.oe  speoVs  exCVng  end 
,urprU-.n.  words  on  the  subiect  of 
her  n,orr-.oge  to  Brian  Aherne 


CERTAIN  homes  pack  an  emo- 
tional wallop.  They  make  you 
realize  that  life  can  be  made 
into  a  thing  of  beauty  and  joy.  They 
may  be  humble  cottages  or  mansions 
in  Beverly  Hills;  it's  the  quality  and 
relationship  of  the  people  in  them 
that  counts. 

Such  a  home  is  Joan  Fontaine  and 
Brian  Aherne's.  It's  attractive  enough 
architecturally — white,  simple,  serene, 
on  a  quiet,  palm-lined  street.  Yet 
what  distinguishes  it  is  the  pervading 
air  of  grace,  dignity  and  of  things 
loved.  As  soon  as  the  door  opens,  a 
little  poodle  springs  forward  with 
friendly  barks.  In  the  living  room 
are  the  wedding  portrait  of  Joan  and 
Brian  on  the  piano,  well-worn  books 
and  the  latest  magazines,  the  bowls 
of  fresh-cut  flowers,  a  large  dream- 
colored  painting  of  a  young  girl  on 
the  wall. 

Here,  indeed,  one  says,  a  girl  has 
built  the  castle  of  her  dreams. 

But  this  was  a  less  pleasant  mission 
than  to  fall  bemused  under  the  spell 
of  a  room.  For  there  had  been  all  too 
persistent  rumors  that  the  castle  of 
Joan  Fontaine's  dreams  was  crum- 
bling, that  the  marriage  she  and  her 
husband  so  obviously  had  cherished 
was  breaking  up. 

The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  ask 
Joan,  in  so  many  words,  the  truth  of 
these  stories. 

Joan  and  Brian  were  busy  digging 
in  their  garden.  A  swimming  pool 
which  they  built  last  year  flashed  in 


the  sun  like  a  sheet  of  blue  flame. 
Birds  sang  in  the  trees.  It  was  more 
a  girl  in  her  middle  teens  than  an 
Academy  Award  winner  who  looked 
up  and  waved;  a  girl  in  red  shorts, 
wearing  pigtails  caught  with  red 
ribbons.  Her  face,  with  its  elfin 
beauty,  was  tanned  and  a  little  ridic- 
ulous with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  new 
freckles. 

"We  returned  from  our  camping 
trip  to  Oregon  yesterday,"  she  called 
cheerily,  'and  found  that  our  Victory 
Garden  needs  some  work." 

Brian  also  looked  as  though  he  had 
absorbed  a  lot  of  sunshine.  For  a 
while  the  conversation  was  on  the 
new  novel  Joan  had  been  reading 
on  war,  and  Joan's  newest  movie, 
"The  Constant  Nymph."  Then  Brian 
excused  himself  and  went  into  the 
house. 

Promptly  Joan  launched  into  an 
account  of  their  vacation.  "We  de- 
cided to  have  a  last  vacation  together 
for  the  duration,"  she  said.  "'Both  of 
us  are  devotees  of  the  gentle  art  of 
fly-fishing.  We  camped  out,  slept  in 
sleeping  bags  on  the  bank  of  a  river. 
We  did  all  our  cooking  and  Brian 
tells  me  I'm  still  the  best  cook  that 
ever  hit  Beverly  Hills.  We  had  fresh 
cream  and  churned  butter  from  the 
farm  next  door,  crisp  vegetables 
grown  right  there.  For  breakfast  we 
had  lovely  trout.  At  night  we  lay 
under  the  stars  and  a  low-hanging 
full  moon  and  fell  asleep  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  crickets,  which  to 


me  is  like  the  music  of  the  earth's 
dreams.  It  was  wonderful.  We  did 
much  the  same  thing  during  our 
honeymoon  trip  three  years  ago,  but 
now  we  couldn't  help  having  a  guilty 
conscience  about  it  and  asked  our- 
selves time  and  again:  What  right  do 
we  have  to  enjoy  all  this  when  thou- 
sands are  dying,  the  world  is  burning? 

"Brian  has  received  his  fii-st  draft 
questionnaire.  He  has  a  flock  of  de- 
pendents whom  he  has  been  support- 
ing for  years,  but  he,  too,  may  have 
to  go.  He  can  instruct  fliers,  but  other 
than  that  I  don't  know  what  he  can 
do  except  act.  We  have  bought  ambu- 
lances. Brian  has  built  several  air- 
raid shelters  in  EIngland  and  he. 
Olivia  and  I  have  each  adopted  a 
British  war  orphan.  But  when  others' 
are  giving  their  lives  or  suflfering  ali 
kinds  of  privations  these  aren't  evei 
worth  mentioning.  I  hope  before  the 
year  is  over  the  Government  will  draft 
every  one  of  us  in  the  industry,  men 
and  women,  to  make  propaganda  pic- 
tures— good  ones. 

"Take  me.  I  am  all  right  in  a  play, 
but  otherwise  I  suffer  terribly  from 
stage  fright.  Much  as  I'd  like  to.  I 
can't  get  up  and  make  speeches.  Re- 
cently I  spoke  before  a  women's  club 
in  Glendale  for  British  War  Relief. 
I  thought  I  was  doing  quite  well,  when 
I  heard  a  murmur  in  the  audience. 
It  grew  louder  and  louder.  I  was 
mortified.  I  wondei-ed  what  was 
wrong  with  me.  As  I  looked  down, 
I  saw  that  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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Back  yard  of  a  Beverly  Hills  house  on  a  quiet,  palm-lined 
street — the  swimming  pool.  Near  by  is  the  Victory  Garden, 
sown,  weeded  and  watched  over  by  gardeners  Joan  and  Brian 


my  knees  were  shaking  so  that  my 
skirt  flapped!  I'd  like  to  sing  and 
dance  if  I  could — that  would  be  more 
entertaining — but  I  can't.  So  I  hope 
I'll  be  drafted  to  make  pictures  for 
the  Government." 

IT  was  time  to  explain  the  real  and 
urgent  reason  for  this  visit.  Joan 
smiled  her  crooked  little  smile  when 
the  frank  question  was  asked. 

"Friends  have  been  calling  me  long- 
distance from  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia and  asking  me  this  same  ques- 
tion. Is  it  true  we're  breaking  up? 
Others  phone  me  and  say  in  a  sweet, 
diplomatic  way,  'Do  let  me  know  your 
new  address  when  you  move.'  It's 
funny." 

She  sat  back  in  the  gaily  striped 
hammock.  "They  are  so  silly  I 
wouldn't  care  to  deny  them.  If  I 
came  out  and  said,  'No,  'tain't  true,' 
people  would  think  there  must  be 
something  to  these  rumors  after  all. 

"But  in  your  case,  how  did  these 
rumors  start?"  we  asked. 

"How  do  I  know?  I  suppose  be- 
cause I  spent  a  few  weeks  in  my  little 
cottage  at  Pebble  Beach  with  the 
British  consul  and  his  wife,  who  are 
close  friends  of  ours,  and  Brian 
couldn't  be  with  us  every  day  because 
he  was  making  a  picture  at  the  time. 
He  came  as  often  as  he  could.  The 
same  thing  happened  a  year  ago. 
Doctors  advised  me  to  take  an  ocean 
voyage  for  my  health.  I  went  to  Ta- 
hiti— and  the  gossips  concluded  that 
Brian  and  I  had  quarreled.  I  was  en- 
tranced by  Tahiti — by  the  swaying 
palm  trees,  the  coral  reefs,  the  beaches 
of  jet-black  sand,  the  sunsets,  the 
moonlight  nights,  the  native  girls  with 
the  grace  of  wild  animals,  wearing 
hibiscus  flowers  in  their  hair.  But  I 
could  hardly  wait  to  get  back.  I  think 
it's  a   vpiv   0ood   thing   for  married 
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people  to  take  a  little  vacation  alone 
now  and  then.  It  makes  them  appre- 
ciate each  other  more  and  brings  them 
closer  together. 

"I'm  lost  without  Brian.  I  can't  sit 
down  and  read,  I  can't  concentrate, 
I  feel  something  is  wrong  when  I 
realize  Brian  isn't  with  me. 

"I  don't  mean  Brian  and  I  never 
have  any  differences.  We  argue  some- 
times, but  Fm  always  glad  to  give  in, 
even  though  he's  so  stubborn — and  I 
love  him  for  it,"  she  laughed. 

MRS.  AHERNE  sipped  her  tea, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  ham- 
mock, dangling  her  legs,  little-girl 
fashion.  She  smiled  again,  as  if  re- 
membering something  funny. 

"Before  these  rumors  of  our  sep- 
aration we  were  supposed  to  be 
expecting  a  baby.  One  writer  calls 
me  up  every  three  or  four  months 
and  asks  me  if  I'm  going  to  have  a 
baby.  I  was  shocked  the  first  time!" 
She  became  serious  and  added 
dreamily,  "It  would  be  pretty  nice 
to  have  a  baby.  I  hope  he  would  have 
Brian's  nose,  Brian's  eyes  and  Olivia's 
mouth." 

"And  your  what?" 
"Oh,  I  don't  know       .  he'll  have 
my  love,  anyhow." 

Suddenly  her  attention  was  diverted 
to  a  hummingbird  fluttering  over  her 
head,  its  wings  catching  the  late  after- 
noon sun. 

"Right  now,"  she  said  earnestly,  as 
if  reminded  by  the  contrast,  "planes 
are  crashing,  ships  sinking,  men  burn- 
ing in  tanks,  women  and  children  dy- 
ing of  hunger.  Now  is  the  time  for 
each  and  every  one  of  us  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  new  world 
we  are  fighting  to  make  when  the  war 
is  over.  But  how  can  we  hope  to  have 
this  new  world  of  peace  and  harmony 
when  we  refuse  to  allow  our  neighbors 


peace  and  harmony? 

"We  are  helping  our  enemies  when 
we  criticize  somebody  In  a  destruc- 
tive way.  The  home  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  civilization.  Malicious 
gossip  has  wrecked  many  a  home, 
especially  in  Hollywood.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  a  certain  amount  of  pub- 
licity, even  of  our  private  lives,  for  as 
actors  we  are  in  a  sense  public  prop- 
erty. 

"What  I  object  to  is  mahcious 
gossip  and  destructive  criticism.  Brian 
and  I  won't  ever  let  such  gossip  and 
criticism  penetrate  our  lives.  And 
the  time  I  think  has  come  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  these  rumors,  all  these 
whispering  campaigns  that  destroy 
homes  and  create  internal  strife." 

As  we  left  Miss  Fontaine  and 
crossed  the  living  room  again,  we 
glanced  once  more  at  the  picture  of 
that  young  girl  on  the  wall. 

"This  is  the  house  of  my  dreams," 
she  seemed  to  say. 

The  End 
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A  first-fiddle  columnisf  puts  in  a  favorite- 
male  order  that  will  delight  all  females 

F  course  one  girl's  dream  prince  is  another  girl's  Karloff.  and 


a  fascinating  fellow  in  December  can  prove  a  droop  by  May; 


but  as  a  close  student  of  the  cinema  cavalier  both  at  toil  and 
at  ease  I  have  concluded  that  there  are  ten  Hollywood  heroes  who  top 
all  the  others  in  sheer  mascuUne  grace  and  glamour — and  I  even  think 
I  know  why. 

So  if  you  will  pardon  me  while  I  retire  behind  my  bullet-proof  screen. 
I  shall  name  them. 

One,  Humphrey  Bogart.  It  took  years  for  the  screen  to  discover  that 
Bogie  had  more  sex  appeal  than  any  other  actor  in  Hollywood,  probably 
because  producers  are  men  and  men  can't  quite  understand  why  a  girl 
would  swoon  over  Bogie  when  the  world  is  so  full  of  boys  with  scalloped 
profiles.  Bogie  hasn't  got  dimples,  but  he  doesn't  need  them;  he  has 
the  appeal  of  a  good  detective  story  on  a  rainy  night  or  beer  and  sand- 
wiches in  the  kitchen. 

He  has  a  wonderful  quality  of  contempt  that  comes  through  even  in 
his  love  scenes;  and  no  matter  how  many  gunmen  he  plays,  he  can 
read  and  write  and  maybe  you  would  be  safe  to  bet  that  he  has  done 
more  of  both  than  most  of  the  boys  who  toy  with  grease  paint. 

But  he's  not  walking  around  in  platinum  armor;  he  represents  love 
in  bloom  in  a  furnished  room  with  fire  escapes,  and  the  only  kind  of 
music  you'd  make  with  him  is  the  kind  you  hear  in  night  clubs,  ver,- 
late,  when  the  apache  team  comes  out  and  the  guy  starts  wiping  up 
the  floor  with  the  girl. 

But  he's  fascinating. 

Two,  Walter  Pidgeon.  I  can  probably  come  out  from  behind  my 
armor-plated  vest  while  I  toss  his  name  into  the  ring,  because  an\' 
girl  would  like  to  be  stranded  in  a  penthouse  with  Pidgeon.  Strength 
is  what  he's  got;  a  fine  shoulder  to  cry  on,  plenty  of  home-and-fireplace 
appeal,  a  rough  tweed  sleeve,  and  a  gentleness  that  is  devastating  in  any- 
one over  six  feet  two.  When  all  this  is  combined  with  a  gleam  in  the 
right  eye,  you've  got  something.     (You've  got  Walter.) 

He's  the  attentive  kind,  the  sort  who  would  remember  wedding  an- 
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niversaries  with  violets,  always  notice  your  new  hat.  and  buy  you 
champagne  at  ten  in  the  morning  if  you  were  on  a  lark  together. 

Of  course  he's  the  kind  you  could  trust  with  your  best  friend,  too — but 
you  couldn't  trust  her  with  him! 

Three,  Ronald  Reagan.  He's  the  clear-eyed,  clean-thinking  young 
American  in  uniform.  You  can  see  a  montage  of  American  Background 
when  you  look  at  him — debating  teams,  football,  ski  parties,  summer 
jobs  in  a  gas  station,  junior  proms,  fraternity  pin  on  his  best  girl's 
sweater,  home  for  Christmas,  home  for  Easter.  Your  mother  would 
approve  of  him.  Your  dad  would  talk  politics  with  him  while  you 
dressed. 

Ronald's  the  kind  who'd  send  candy  and  roses — not  orchids  and  dia- 
monds. He's  the  type  to  go  window-shopping  with,  looking  for  furniture 
for  an  ideal  suburban  home. 

He'd  be  wasted  in  night  clubs  and  noisy  places;  it  would  be  more 
ftm  to  go  halfies  with  him  on  a  chocolate  soda  and  afterwards  sit  on 
the  front  porch  swing  in  the  summer  dark  and  talk  about  his  ambitions 
and  your  own. 

Four,  Leslie  Howard.  Any  woman  with  half  the  customary  quota 
of  vitamins  gets  electricity  of  the  vertebrae  just  listening  to  his  voice, 
and  when  you  add  the  wise,  rather  tired  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  his 
beautiful  assurance,  the  total  is  terrific. 

He  has  intriguing  circles  under  his  orbs  and  is  capable  of  turning 
on  a  special  glance  that  would  make  Broadway  Rose  think  herself 
Helen  of  Troy. 

Leslie  is  cleverer  than  most  cinema  heroes  because  he  is  versatile 
,  in  approach  and  his  appeal  is  successful  with  -  an  unending  variety  of 
typ>es.  He  could  make  a  dull  woman  feel  clever  and  I  am  sure  he 
has  caused  many  a  clever  woman  to  pull  in  her  horns.  He  could  make 
the  oldest  woman  in  the  world  want  to  waltz  and  he  could  make  a 
schoolgirl  feel  Uke  a  vamp  on  a  black  satin  sofa. 

^    Howard  is  very  subtle  dynamite.    You  don't  (Continued  on  page  108) 
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"Gee,  isn't  it  beautiful!"  say  Judy 
and  Dave  about  their  living  room 


THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF 


AUTOMOBILES,  due  to  war 
priorities,  may  be  limited  in 
^mileage  and  speed,  but  the  Gar- 
Rose  railroad  is  still  running  on  sched- 
ule around  an  exclusive  Brentwood 
estate.  Of  course,  it  doesn't  get  its 
passengers  anywhere  in  particular  but 
it  goes  like  sixty  behind  the  play- 
house, past  the  living-room  windows, 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  back 
again. 

Occasionally,  people  in  cars  will 
glance  upward  and  see  a  proces- 
sion of  heads  moving  like  fury  at  the 
edge  of  the  clifY  and  then  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  disappearing  around 
a  turn.  Visitors  to  Hollywood  will 
stand  and  stare  open-mouthed  at  this 
phenomenon  until  someone  explains, 
"That?      Oh,  they're  riding   on  the 


miniature  train  that  belongs  to  Dave 
Rose  and  Judy  Garland.  It  runs 
around  their  estate.  You  ought  to 
see  the  thing  go." 

When  Judy  and  Dave  set  out  on 
their  search  for  a  home,  they  con- 
sidered first  a  place  for  the  train. 
Sometimes  the  house  was  ideal,  but 
the  grounds  were  too  small  for  the 
Honeymoon  Express.  Real-estate 
agents,  quick  to  adjust  themselves  to 
Hollywood's  demands,  began  tele- 
phoning, "I  have  a  wonderful  place  I 
want  you  to  see.  The  grounds  would 
be  swell  for  the  train." 

The  house  that  Judy  and  Dave 
finally  found,  they  bought  for  its  com- 
fort, beauty  and  for  the  grounds,  large 
enough  for  the  Express  to  take  the 
bends  at  forty  miles  an  hour.  After 


a  year  and  a  half  of  marriage,  theirs 
is  the  story  of  most  any  pair  of 
modern  and  successful  young  Ameri- 
cans, each  with  his  own  career,  meet- 
ing the  everyday  little  problems  hap- 
pily, facing  the  big  ones  of  a  war- 
racked  world  bravely.  For  the  time 
is  now  drawing  close  when  Dave  will 
be  joining  the  Army. 

Hollywood  hasn't  always  been  con- 
tent to  let  Judy  and  Dave  go  their 
quiet  way.  Rumors  of  their  separa- 
tion have  continued  to  crop  up,  like 
mushrooms  after  a  heavy  summer 
rain — or  like  whispers  after  a  quarrel. 

Judy  says,  "I  won't  give  hfe  or  dig- 
nity to  any  such  reports  by  denying 
them,"  and  goes  back  to  practicing 
her  scales.  Her  music  teacher  is  ex- 
acting.   She  must  know  her  lessons 
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Judy  and  Dave's  miniature  railway,  the  Honeymoon  Express, 
revolves  around  their  Brentwood  dream  house,  a  home  that 
a  big  problem  may  force  them  to  give  up  in  the  near  future 


This  is  about  two  young  people  who  love  chocolate 
ice  cream,  and  music,  and  each  other — in  a  way  that 
will  best  answer  those  rumors  you've  heard  about  them 


or  get  her  fingers  thoroughly  kissed 
between  chords.  Her  teacher,  of 
course,  being  her  musician  husband 
who  is  teaching  his  wife  to  read  by 
note. 

This  is  the  culmination  of  an  entire 
life  for  Judy  which  does  not  encom- 
pass so  many  years  but  is  filled  with 
the  drama  of  a  girl  who  fought  her 
way  from  Grand  Rapids,  Minnesota, 
and  a  family  name  of  Gumm  to  Holly- 
wood, its  fame  and  its  sudden  riches. 
It  is  not  hkely  that  she  would  let 
anything  but  catastrophe  itself  rob 
her  of  the  man  she  says  she  loves 
most  in  all  the  world  and  the  endear- 
ing relationship  of  marriage  which  she 
so  treasures. 

The  private  life  of  Judy  Garland 
Rose  is  sweet,  simple  and  filled  with 
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the  things  that  are  nearest  to  her 
heart.  Judy  and  Dave  bought  most 
of  the   furnishings  with   the  house. 

The  hving  room,  dining  room  and 
Judy's  bedroom  and  dressing  room 
were  bought  just  as  they  stood.  Room 
was  found  for  their  own  favorite 
pieces  of  furniture  in  the  den.  the 
music  room  and  Dave's  bedroom.  It's 
the  first  time  Dave  has  had  a  music 
room  of  his  own  and  its  steel  filing 
cabinets  and  record  cases  are  his 
special  delights.  It  was  Judy's  idea 
to  have  a  huge  bright  red  music  cleft 
painted  on  the  jet  black  linoleum 
that  covers  the  floor  and  sets  off 
the  grass  paper  that  covers  the  walls. 


In  this  room  Dave  does  his  studying 
and  arranging  for  his  four  weekly 
radio  shows. 

It's  in  the  comfortable  den  with 
Judy's  favorite  chairs  and  couches  the 
two  do  most  of  their  living.  Together 
they'll  go  to  the  living-room  door  and 
look  in  at  its  beauty,  its  rich  blue  car- 
pets, its  occasional  chairs  of  silver 
and  crimson,  and  say;  "Gee  isn't  it 
beautiful?"  But  the  only  time  they've 
ever  really  used  the  room  was  when 
they  gave  their  first  and  only  big 
party  for  some  twenty  people. 

That  was  a  time!  The  very  day 
before  the  party,  the  maid  walked 
out  and  left  Judy  flat.  Almost  any 
experienced  housewife  knows  the 
awful  feeling  of  panic  such  an  event 
can  produce.  (Continued  on  page  91) 
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AFTER  Rosalind  Russell  had  spent 
fouV  years  in  Hollywood,  play- 
^  ing  the  same  brittle,  uninspired 
and  uninspiring  roles  in  pictures,  she 
began  to  get  ■  her  dander  up.  Time 
after  time  rumors  of  a  meaty  part 
came  her  way — a  part  just  screaming, 
she  thought,  for  the  Russell  touch. 
Not  only  was  she  not  invited  to  make 
a  test  for  any  of  these  enticing  roles, 
but  her  polite,  tentative  offers  were 
given  an  equally  polite  brush-off. 

One  day  she  decided  that  the  Time 
Had  Come  To  Find  Out  Why.  There 
was  a  part  in  a  picture  then  being 
cast  at  her  home  studio.  Roz  had  her 
hair  done,  put  on  her  most  fetching 
frock,  did  a  really  artistic  job  with  a 
lipstick — and  proceeded  to  beard  the 
producer  in  his  bleached-mahogany- 
and-chromium  office. 

She  mentioned  the  role  and  then 
asked  bluntly,  "Why  not  me?  I  want 
to  know!  And  I  want  to  know  now!" 

There  was  a  little  of  the  old  hem- 
and-haw  and  then  the  producer,  an 
honest  gentleman  with  his  heart  hung 
on  straight,  told  her.  "You're  not  the 
romantic  type.  That's  what  it  boils 
down  to,"  he  admitted.  "Now,  this 
woman  has  to  have  warmth  and 
crackle.  .  .  ." 

Rosalind  burst  into  heated  conver- 
sation, the  gist  of  which  was,  "How 
dare  you  say  I'm  not  a  'romantic 
type?'  What  right  have  you  to  deny 
me  warmth  and — and  even  crackle, 
whatever  that  is?  You've  never  let 
me  try!  I've  thought  I  was  learning 
my  job  all  this  time,  patiently  and 
conscientiously,  and  that  my  chance 
would  come.  Now  you  tell  me  I'm  not 
to  have  that  chance.  Don't  you  think 
I'm  ready?  Or  do  you  think  I'm  just 
going  to  go  on  being  a  doormat 
forever?" 


History  doesn't  record  whether  or 
not  the  producer,  faced  with  this 
lovely  fury,  hid  under  something.  But 
it  does  record  that  Roz  got  her  test, 
won  the  role  and  proved  herself;  and 
that  things  have  been  different  for 
her  ever  since. 

And  Rosalind  says,  and  says  it 
earnestly,  that  every  career  girl  must 
learn  that  she  mustn't  be  a  doormat 
all  her  life.  It's  important  to  get  along 
with  people.  But  that  isn't  enough. 
You  must  learn  to  assert  yourself. 
You  must  leam  when  to  do  it — and 
how.  Ah,  there  is  the  catch.  That 
when — and  that  how.  Let's  consider. 

MARY  MARTIN  was  amiable.  Gee, 
she  was  amiable!  You  probably 
know  all  about  how  Mary  came  to 
Hollywood,  sang  at  the  Trocadero, 
hunted  and  hunted  for  the  job  she 
knew  must  be  waiting  for  her  in  pic- 
tures, made  use  of  all  those  intro- 
ductions. 

What  you  don't  know,  because  she 
hasn't  told  it  before,  is  how  she  went 
out  one  night  and  walked  along  Holly- 
wood Boulevard,  telling  herself  that 
being  nice  didn't  pay.  She  would,  she 
said  childishly,  teach  herself  to  say 
"Phooey!"  to  Hollywood  Boulevard — 
and  Hollywood.  "I'm  ready,"  she  kept 
telling  herself.  "And  I'll  show  'em 
they  can't  snub  me!" 

So  she  went  to  New  York  "to  show 
'em"  and  the  musical  show  she  had 
thought  to  appear  in  folded  without 
opening  and  presently  she  was  walk- 
ing along  fabled  Broadway — late  one 
night — muttering,  "I'm  ready!  And 
I'll  show  'em  .  .  ."  She  had  studied 
ballet  and  had  worked  her  tonsils  out 
in  voice  lessons.  But  all  she  could  get 
was  a  job  replacing  June  Knight  in 
a  strip-tease  number  in  "Leave  It  To 


Me."  And  here  is  where  something 
important  happened. 

"If  I  can't  do  what  I  planned  to  do 
— what  I  want  to  do — then  I'll  do  what 
there  is  to  do,"  she  told  herself  fero- 
ciously. "And  I'll  do  it  so  much  better 
than  anyone  else  could  do  it  that  I'll 
count  for  something  anyhow!" 

You  know  what  happened.  It's  been 
written  and  written.  Mary  did  what 
there  was  to  do  and  did  it  so  well  that 
all  the  things  she  had  hoped  for  came 
pouring  in  on  her.  She  says  now,  "If 
you  can't  get  a  chance  to  show  what 
you  can  do  in  the  line  you've  chosen, 
then  for  goodness'  sake,  grab  a  chance 
to  do  something  else — if  you  can  do  it 
well.  You  may  have  to  fight  even  for 
your  chance  to  do  that! 

"Because  there  comes  a  time  when 
you  must  fight — even  if  you  aren't 
fighting  for  what  you  would  choose 
to  fight  for!  If  that  sounds  crazy — just 
think  it  over  for  a  minute.  It  isn't 
crazy,  at  all!  Sometimes  it's  the  time 
that  counts." 

OF  course,  the  right  time  is  impor- 
tant. But  how  you  think  about 
yourself  is  important,  too.  Olivia 
de  Havilland  told  of  a  secretary  she 
knew.  "She  was  good  at  her  job. " 
Olivia  related.  "She  had  ideas.  But 
she  was  too  timid  to  mention  them  to 
anyone  in  her  office.  She  just  took 
orders.  One  night  at  a  party  she  found 
herself  expounding,  being  positively 
dramatic,  about  theories  she  had  for 
improving  her  own  organization.  She 
was  amazed  to  find  people  listening  to 
her  with  respect.  But  she  felt  pretty 
silly  when  someone  asked,  'Well,  what 
does  your  boss  say  about  all  this?* 
Of  course  she'd  never  mentioned  it  to 
him!  But  the  attention  people  paid 
her  that  night,  {Ccmtinned  on  page  98) 
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"Why  not  assert  oneself — in  a  lady- 
like way,"  pondered  Lana  Turner  to 
herself.  That's  how  the  rumpus  started 


"You  can't  be  a 
sophonnore  all 
your  life,"  said 
Miss  de  Havil- 
land,  as  she  went 
into  action 


"How  dare  you 
say  l'nr>  not  the 
ronnantic  type!" 
stornned  Rosa- 
lind Russell  to  a 
startled  producer 


"I'll  show  'em  they  can't  snub  me!"  Mary 
Martin,  from  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder, 
shook  a  determined   finger  at  Hollywood 
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A  Game  Girl  fells  some  colorful  truths.  But  our 
penalties  for  evasion  left  her  red-faced,  too! 


Game  Conductor  U)  PROCTUK 


1.  (Q)  Do  you  think  of  yourself  as  o 
'  femme  fatal e? 

(A)  Heavens,  no!  Not  even  when 
I  read  my  publicity.  I'm  probably  less 
conscious  of  my  face  than  anyone  I 
know. 

2.  (Q)  What  happened  to  George 
Montgomery? 

(A)  I  think  that  can  be  answered 
in  one  word — Hollywood. 

3.  (9)  How  do  you  think  you  would 
earn  a  living  if  you  were  not  an 
actress? 

(A)  I  wouldn't.    I'd  be  a  darned 
I  good  housewife  and  let  my  husband 
I  earn  the  living  for  both  of  us. 
34.  (Q)  Do   you   remember  your  first 
•kiss? 

(A)  What  girl  doesn't?  I  was  not 
; quite  sixteen  and  it  was  in  the  Vienna 
woods.  His  name  was  Hans  and  he 
was  the  director  of  a  chain  of  shoe 
factories.  My  girl  friend  and  myself 
both  imagined  ourselves  in  love  with 
ihim  and  I  had  met  him  in  the  woods 
[to  warn  him  not  to  hurt  her. 
|5.  (9)  What  is  your  definition  of 
jglamour  and  its  value  to  a  woman? 
(A)  I  think  glamour  is  a  mixture 
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of  grace,  sophistication  and  culture 
Value?  Fifty-fifty. 

6.  (Q)  How  many  real  glamour  girls 
are  there  in  Hollywood? 

(Hedy  took  the  consequences.  Draw 
us  a  picture  of  your  conception  of  a 
glamour  girl.) 

7.  (Q)  Do  you  always  know  how  much 
money  you  have  in  the  bank? 

(A)  Frankly,  no,  and  I  don't  care. 
Maybe  I  ought  to  marry  a  bookkeepei-. 

8.  (9)  Without  peeking,  what  is  the 
license  number  of  your  car? 

(A)  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea.  I 
know  it  has  red  leather  seats  and  H.  L. 
on  the  door.  That's  enough  for  me  to 
identify  it. 

9.  (9)  What  was  the  greatest  luxury 
you  ever  owned? 

(A)  The  dinner  service  of  gold 
which  I  had  when  I  was  first  married 
in  Vienna.  I  felt  like  Cinderella,  eat- 
ing off  gold  plates. 

10.  (9)  How  many  pairs  of  silk  stock- 
ings do  you  usually  have  at  one 
time? 

(A)  Never  more  than  six  pair  and 
all  of  the  same  color.  But  I  usually 
wear  bobby  sox  or  go  barelegged. 


11.  (9)  Why  do  you  wear  slacks  so 
often? 

(A)  I  like  to  sit  on  the  floor. 

12.  (9)  What  was  the  greatest  per- 
sonal sacrifice  you  ever  had  to  make? 

(A)  I  never  have  made  a  "sacri- 
fice." By  that  I  mean  nothing  I  have 
done  or  given  has  seemed  a  sacrifice 
to  me  because  I  always  have  wanted 
to  do  it  or  give  it. 

13.  (9)  What  was  the  most  exciting 
moment  of  your  life? 

(A)  The  putsch  in  Vienna  when 
Dolfuss  was  killed.  I  was  driving  into 
the  city  and  did  not  know  whom  I 
would  find  in  control  when  I  arrived. 

14.  (9)  Do  you  like  to  see  women 
wear  military  uniforms? 

(Hedy  took  the  consequences.  Give 
us  a  picture  you  had  "killed." 

15.  (9)  What  was  your  happiest  and 
unhappiest  moment  since  coming  to 
Hollywood  ? 

(A)  My  happiest  was  when  I  re- 
ceived the  final  adoption  papers  on 
my  son  James.  The  unhappiest,  the 
depressing  periods  last  year  when 
everything  seemed  to  go  wrong  in  my 
private  life  and  I  lost  all  confidence 
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in  myself  and  the  future. 

16.  (Q)  Did  you  ever  set  your  cap  for 
a  man? 

(A)  No,  I  prefer  to  live  by  that 
wise  saying,  '"The  things  that  are  mine 
I  shall  have,  so  I  can  wait  and  dream 
until  they  come."  Once  in  school, 
however,  I  suddenly  developed  a  ter- 
rific interest  in  mathematics  when  I 
learned  a  ceitain  boy  was  a  "math" 
shark. 

17.  (Q)  How  much  sugar  did  you  have 
on  hand  at  ration  time? 

(A)  Twelve  pounds — and  said  so. 
And  I  have  one  spare  tire — on  the 
car! 

18.  (Q)  What  is  your  favorite  way  of 
loafing? 

(A)  Like  Ferdinand,  I  love  to  lie 
under  a  tree  and  smell  the  Howers. 
I  had  a  favorite  tree,  not  very  long 


ago,  but  they  built  a   house  there. 

19.  (Q)  What  punishment  have  you 
never  forgotten? 

(A)  The  spanking  my  father  gave 
me  when  I  cut  bangs.  He  liked  a 
"classical  brow." 

20.  (Q)  Which  is  the  blackout  room  in 
your  home  and  how  is  it  fixed? 

(A)  The  den.  It  is  fixed  with  heavy 
wooden  shutters.  The  simplest  an- 
swer, however,  is  to  turn  of?  the  lights 
and  just  wait  for  "All  clear." 

21.  (Q)  What  do  you  wear  in  bed? 
(A)  I  prefer  a  nightgown  rather 

than  pajamas.  Sometimes  on  chilly 
nights  I  wear  a  light  wool  bedjacket 
over  it. 

22.  (Q)  Do  you  kick  off  your  shoes  in 
a  theater? 

(A)  Yes — and  have  the  usual 
trouble  retrieving  them,  alas! 

23.  (Q)  Did  your  career  interfere  seri- 
ously with  your  marriage? 

(Hedy  took  the  consequences.  Give 
us  a  self-portrait  in  rhyme.) 

24.  (Q)  How  did  you  and  Ann  Sothern 
become  such  close  friends? 

(A)  I  thought  Ann  was  a  jitterbug 
and  she  thought  I  was  a  glamour  gii'l. 
We  were  so  amazed  to  discover  how 
wrong  we  both  were  we  became  pals 
at  once. 

25.  (Q)  Are  your  closest  friends  men 
or  women? 

(A)  Women.  Among  them  are  Ann; 
Olive  Blakney,  who  plays  Mrs.  .41- 
drich  in  the  movies;  and  Frances 
Dawson. 

26.  IQ]  If  you  accidentally  acquired  a 
black  eye,  would  you  bluff  it  out  or 
go  into  retirement? 

(A)  If  I  got  it  in  a  fight  which  I 
won,  I'd  brag  about  it!  Otherwise  I'd 
go  on  as  usual  and  tell  the  truth  to 
anyone  who  asked. 

27.  (Q)  Have  you  ever  had  a  row 
with  a  neighbor? 

(A)  I've  never  had  a  neighbor. 

28.  (Q)  What  do  you  think  is  your 
best  quality? 

(A)  I'd  say  it  is  that  I  face  things, 
howevei'  unpleasant.  I  also  think  I 
see   myself  in   my   true   colors  and 


don't  ever  close  my  eyes  to  my  fault- 

29.  (Q)  What  is  your  worst  fault? 
(A)  By  all  odds,  it  is  my  impci 

tience.    Impatience  with  everythint 

30.  (Q)  Do  you  go  to  fortunetellers  ' 
(A)  I'm  a  sucker  for  them!  In  fae;, 

I'm  a  sucker  for  any  form  of  the  so 
called  supernatural,  except  in  a  re 
ligious  sense. 

31.  (Q)  Do  you  save  sentimental 
souvenirs? 

(A)  No,  because  I  refuse  to  live  ii 
the  past.  I  don't  even  keep  a  scrap- 
book. 

32.  (Q)  With  whom  would  you  like  o 
date  in  Hollywood? 

(Hedy  took  the  consequences.  Give 
us  an  unpublished  picture  from  your 
past.) 

33.  (Q)  What  is  your  idea  of  o  per- 
fect date? 

(A)  I  must  eat!  A  movie  and  a  hot 
dog  at  a  drive-in  stand.  Honest! 

34.  (Q)  What  was  the  most  success- 
ful party  you  ever  gave? 

(A)  Tea  foi-  two. 

35.  [Q]  What  was  the  strangest  coin- 
cidence in  your  life? 

(A)  My  meeting  with  George 
Montgomery.  We  both  got  stuck  on  a 
torn-up  street — and  the  street  was- 
named  Monte  Mar. 

36.  (Q)  What  can  you  do  best  with 
your  hands? 

(A)  Eat!  Seriously,  though,  I  can 
sew,  knit,  embroider,  fix  gadgets, 
carve,  paint,  sculpt  and  dress  hair,  but 
my  friends  seem  impressed  with  my 
doorstops  covered  with  needlepoint. 
I  carve  them  from  heavy  wood,  weight 
them  and  then  make  the  needlepoint 
to  fit. 

37.  (Q)  What  quality  do  you  admire 
most  in  a  man? 

(A)  Honesty. 

38.  (Q)  Wh  om  do  you  think  is  the 
handsomest  man  in  Hollywood? 

(A)  Bob  Taylor.  And  he's  one  of 
the  nicest,  too. 

39.  (Q)  What  self-improvement  have 
you  effected? 

(A)  Punctuality.  For  years  I  was 
lazy  and  late. 

40.  (Q)  How  much  money  should  o 
man  be  prepared  to  spend  on  an  aver- 
age date? 

(Hedy  took  the  consequences.  Set 
your  name  to  music.) 

41.  (Q)  Have  you  ever  lived  within  o 
budget? 

(A)  I've  never  had  to — which  i.-^ 
luckj'  for  me.  However,  I  must  sa> 
there  are  few  things  I  covet  and  n 
honestly  doesn't  bother  me  whethi  i 
I  own  things  or  not.  It  would  bothoi 
me  if  I  couldn't  do  the  things  I  want 
to  for  others;  I  get  my  greatest  hap- 
piness from  that. 

42.  (Q)  Have  you  ever  felt  Joan  Ben- 
nett was  a  rival? 

(A)  Not  in  the  least.  I  am  tlattered 
that  she  chose  to  copy  me. 

{Continued  on  page  77) 
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It's  a  growing  concern,  with 
young  Tim  at  the  head — and  th 

» 

two  undercover  silent  partners 

BY  CYRii  \mm 


°*  signed 


THE  RKO  commissary  was 
crowded  with  stars,  cowboy  actors, 
gaffers,  prop  men,  script  girls, 
office  boys,  publicity  writers.  It  was 
a  farewell  party  for  Tim  Holt,  who 
was  leaving  for  active  service  as  a 
cadet  in  the  Army  Air  Corps.  The 
hall  was  decorated  with  bunting, 
flags,  slogans.  There  were  speeches, 
songs  and  the  inevitable  gags.  But 
beneath  all  that  hilarity  there  was 
solemnity,  too,  and  a  deep,  driving 
purpose. 

The  proudest  man  at  the  party  was 
Tim's  father,  Jack  Holt.  He  didn't 
make  a  speech,  but  his  eyes  shone. 
This  was  an  unforgettable  climax  in 
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the  most  heart-warming  case  of  father- 
and-son  relationship  in  Hollywood. 

Like  his  father,  Tim  is  reticent 
about  his  personal  life  and  hides  his 
emotions.  But  now,  on  the  eve  of 
their  separation,  he  spoke  of  how  he 
feels  about  his  dad. 

"We've  been  so  close,"  he  said,  his 
voice  a  little  husky.  "Dad  has  been 
both  father  and  mother  to  me.  Until 
I  married  I  lived  with  Dad  in  his 
ranch  house  near  the  Uplifters  Club 
in  Santa  Monica." 

He  smoked  silently  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. "Dad  was  my  childhood  hero 
and  I've  always  wanted  to  be  like 
him.  I  think  he  is  a  gieat  man  and 


a  great  actor.  He  has  always  played 
clean  parts,  he  has  always  stood  for 
what's  right,  both  on  and  ofT  the 
screen.  So  few  people  really  know 
him.  Though  he  has  lived  in  Holly- 
wood, he  has  never  been  a  part  of  it. 
You  never  see  him  at  parties  and 
premieres,  he  never  goes  to  night 
clubs  I  guess  he  has  lived  pretty 
much  like  a  lone  wolf." 

Tim  grinned  reminiscently.  "When 
I  was  first  put  under  contract  by 
Walter  Wanger,  Dad  said,  'Good,  now 
we'll  have  at  least  one  actor  in  the 
family.'  And  he  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  only  thii'ty  years!  He  never 
encouraged   {Continued  on  page  S9) 
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"Love  performed  the  miracle," 
soys  George  Murphy.  We  think  the 
gentleman  did  it  himself 


By  mm  cosbi 


THE  high-school  football  game  was 
in  the  final  quarter  of  the  biggest 
—  game  of  the  season.  The  score 
IS  tied.  Sixteen-year-old  George 
lurphy  had  the  ball.  He  sprinted 
down  the  field,  sidestepping  and  dodg- 
ing his  way.  He  was  in  the  clear; 
then  suddenly  from  the  rear  a  big 
tackier  brought  him  down.  Most  of 
the  opposing  team  piled  on.  When  the 
pile  was  finally  unscrambled,  George 
lay  very  still.  The  coach  thjew  some 
water  in  his  face.  After  a  few  minutes, 
the  lad  opened  his  eyes,  shook  his 
head  and  slowly  got  to  his  feet.  He 
limped  a  little,  but  in  spite  of  that 
he  insisted  on  staying  in  the  game,  a 
display  of  pluck  foi  which  he  paid 
heavily.  The  next  day  one  of  his  legs 
was  swollen  to  four  times  its  natural 
size. 

He  was  rushed  to  the  hospital,  where 
foi-  weeks  he  lay  in  bed.  His  days 
were  spent  in  submitting  to  varied 
painful  treatments  which  the  doctor 
hoped  against  hope  might  check  the 
infection.  The  nights  were  spent  bat- 
tling the  torturing  question,  "Will  I 
ever  get  well?"'  In  his  mind  he  would 
replay  the  football  game  during  which 
he  was  injured.  He  wondered  if  he 
would  ever  be  able  to  play  football 
again  and  the  fear  that  he  might  not 
was  almost  unbearable. 

His  feai-  was  justified.  The  doctor's 
treatments  failed. 

One  morning  the  doctor  told  George 
he  would  have  to  lose  his  leg.  The 


boy  stared  at  the  man  unbelievingly 
for  a  few  moments,  then  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall.  Gradually  he  began 
to  realize  the  full  import  of  the  doc- 
tor's words,  cruel  words  that  shattered 
the  dream  of  his  life— to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  Mike  Murphy. 
For  Mike  was  a  famous  athletic  coach, 
first  at  Yale,  then  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  he  was  credited 
with  the  development  of  many  top- 
notch  athletes.  Hardly  a  career  a 
cripple  could  expect  to  follow  ...  A 
cripple  .  .  .  the  word  kept  pounding 
and  pounding  in  George's  brain.  Then 
some  inner  strength  gave  him  the  de- 
termination not  to  accept  the  doctor's 
decision. 

The  next  day.  a  little  fearfully,  he 
informed  the  doctor  that  he  was  not 
going  to  have  the  operation.  The  doc- 
tor gently  explained  why  George's 
decision  was  impractical,  but  the  boy 
refused  to  change  his  mind.  The  doc- 
tor's eyes  showed  plainly  the  futility 
of  the  situation. 

Undaunted,  George  started  fighting. 
This  took  real  courage.  It  is  easy  to 
be  brave  undei  the  spur  of  emotion, 
but  to  go  on  fighting  day  after  day. 
week  after  week — that  spells  anothei 
and  greater  sort  of  courage. 

George's  faith  and  indomitable  spirit 
won.  A  few  years  later  he  was  again 
playing  football,  this  time  for  Yale. 

Life,  however,  had  still  another 
blow  in  store  for  George.  During  a 
vacation,  he  was  working  as  a  laborer 


in  a  coal  mine.  At  quitting  time  one 
day,  he  was  coming  up  the  shaft  when 
one  of  the  coal  cars  broke  loose  above 
him.  There  was  a  "trip"  which  was 
supposed  to  keep  the  cars  from  roll- 
ing, but  it  did  not  catch  until  the  car 
was  practically  on  him.  Then  it  pro- 
ceeded to  dump  tons  of  coal  in  his  lap. 

This  meant  another  stay  in  the 
hospital.  For  the  accident  caused 
George's  old  leg  injury  to  flare  up  and 
once  more  he  was  forced  to  go  through 
weeks  of  sufTering  and  inactivity.  In 
the  face  of  this  second  setback.  George 
could  see  little  sense  in  putting  up  a 
battle.  What  was  the  use  in  winning 
a  fight  only  to  get  knocked  down 
again  ? 

For  weeks  he  was  in  this  frame  of 
mind.  Then  one  night  while  he  was 
lying  awake  wondering  what  life  was 
all  about,  a  bit  of  philosophy  came  to 
him.  Life  was  sort  of  a  game — and 
sometimes  it  piled  a  lot  of  troubles 
on  you  to  see  how  much  you  could 
take  and  to  develop  your  stamina.  In 
the  long  run  you  were  bound  to  win 
if  you  had  faith  and  the  will  to  win. 

IN  the  days  that  followed,  the  doctors 
and  nurses  were  amazed  to  see  their 
formerly  listless  patient  start  doing 
strenuous  exercises  to  strengthen  his 
injured  leg  muscles.  Fate  just  couldn't 
get  this  courageous  gentleman  down. 
Again  his  persistence  won.  Soon  he 
was  walking  without  even  a  slight 
limp  George  {Continued  on  page  77) 
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Ginger   Rogers,   facing   the  charges 


Gone  Is  the  girl  that  once 
was — the  old  Ginger  with 
the  smile  and  the  quick  word 
for  everyone.  In  her  place — 
a  reserved  Ginger  who  makes 
herselt  practically  inacces- 
sible on  a  walled-in  estate 
(right)    on    a  mountaintop 


Hollywood  has  made  against  her,  gives  William 


F.  French  an  answer  for  her  critics 


o 


F  course  I've  changed.  Who 
hasn't?" 

That's  how  Ginger  Rogers 
answered  the  charge  that  she  isn't  the 
same  any  more. 

For  some  time  Hollywood  has 
echoed  with  stories  of  how  different 
the  happy  redhead  who  once  had 
laughed  and  danced  her  way  to  star- 
dom has  become. 

Limelighted  by  success,  she  is  a 
icady  target  for  criticism.  The  press 
accuse  her  of  being  high-hat  and  un- 
co-operative. Extras  say  she  no 
longer  mixes  with  the  hoi  polloi  and 
is  getting  exclusive.  Hollywood  citi- 
zens see  her  nose  get  shiny,  her 
freckles  come  out  from  behind  her 
once-perfect  make-up  and  wonder  at 
the  sudden  lack  of  glamour. 

Those  who  had  known  her  as  a 
youngster  with  an  ambition  to  play 
the  tragic  role  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  the 
spunk  to  get  a  better  part  in  "Gold 
Diggers  Of  1933"  by  singing  "We're 
In  The  Money  Now"  in  pig  Latin 
bemoan  the  loss  of  such  a  sense  of 
humor.  It  seems  a  shame  to  them 
that  a  girl  with  the  ingenuity  to  ap- 
pear at  her  studio  as  a  famous  English 
star  and  make  a  test  that  fooled  her 
own  producer  into  trying  to  sign  her 
for  the  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth  should 
let  her  importance  overwhelm  her. 
Where  is  the  girl,  they  ask.  who  once 
disguised  herself  in  a  black  wig,  a 
French  accent  and  a  vacation  tan  and 
applied  for  a  job  in  her  own  picture, 
so  successfully  that  Bill  Seiter,  her 
director,  failed  to  recognize  her  and 
Cscar  Levant,  equally  taken  in,  sat 
at  the  piano  and  played  Fiench  songs 
for  her  to  sing? 

Gone  is  the  girl  with  the  smile  and 


quick  word  for  everyone:  in  her  place, 
a  person  of  unknown  quantity.  How 
and  to  what  extent  has  this  Academy 
Award  winner  leally  changed''  And 
why? 

"Because,"  says  Ginger,  "I  was 
trying  to  accomplish  something  and 
you  can't  accomplish  things  with- 
out changing.  That's  the  first  rule  of 
progress,  isn't  it?  If  we  develop  or 
better  ourselves  we  change.  And  if 
we  don't  better  oui'selves  we  also 
change — for  the  worse.  Nature  doesn't 
permit  anything  to  remain  unchanged. 
Not  even  the  desert  or  the  mountains. 
And  the  business  of  living  makes  as 
great  a  change  in  us  mentally  and 
temperamentally  as  it  does  physically. 

THAT  doesn't  mean  we  must  aban- 
don our  natural  personalities  or 
drop  our  best  qualities.  Nor  that  as  a 
movie  star  I  can't  have  the  same  feel- 
ings, ambitions  and  principles  that  I 
had  when  I  was  dancing  one-night 
stands  in  small-time  vaudeville.  Be- 
cause, to  a  great  extent.  I  have.  And 
I  still  love  many  of  the  things  I  loved 
then. 

"But  it  does  mean  we  must  change 
in  many  lespects,  all  of  us.  How 
much,  depends  on  what  we  do  and 
learn.  And  what  life  does  to  us.  If 
Jennie  Jones  back  on  the  farm  or 
Mary  Smith  in  the  bargain  basement 
did  what  I  have  done  and  had  ex- 
periences such  as  I  have  had,  they 
would  change  as  much  as  I  have. 
They  couldn't  help  it. 

"  We  just  can't  do  things  without 
having  them  leave  their  mark  on  us; 
whether  it's  falling  in  love,  studying 
law  or  going  in  for  long-distance 
swimming       {Continued  on  page  72) 
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He  found  his  lady  fair,  Anne  Shirley.   But  she 


couldn't  win  this  tournament  against 

life  for  him.  He's  closer  to  the  prize  now 


BY  HOWARD  SHADPE 


WHEN  John  Payne  came  to 
New  York  for  the  first  time, 
in  1933,  he  sat  from  nine  in 
the  morning  until  two  p.m.  on  a  bench 
in  Grand  Central  because  his  cousin, 
Tim  Cassidy,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  met  him,  did  not — and  John  was 
afraid  of  getting  lost  in  the  great  Out- 
side. At  last,  however,  he  found  a 
cab  driver  who  took  him  to  a  hotel, 
in  the  lobby  of  which  he  ran  into  a 
singing  teacher  from  his  home  town, 
one  Walter  Niven,  who  in  turn  took 
him  to  a  speak-easy.  It  was  the  first 
speak-easy  John  had  ever  entered, 
and  the  three  Manhattans  he  drank 
to  make  up  for  the  lunch  he  had 
missed  were  the  first  liquor  he  had 
ever  tasted. 

Thus,  when  sometime  after  dark 
the  two  friends  emerged  onto  Broad- 
way, at  52nd,  the  Great  White  Way 
appeared  as  a  more  than  usually  daz- 
zHng  spectacle  to  John,  since  he  was 
seeing  two  of  it.  Clutching  a  near-by 
pedestrian  for  support,  he  waved  in 
the  general  direction  of  Times  Square 
and  shouted,  "See  that?  Some  day 
I'm  gonna  run  that  street!  .  .  ." 

Two  years  later  he  went  to  the 
same  beverage  house  as  a  sentimental 
pilgrimage  and  had  a  double  brandy. 
He  needed  it.  He  had  just  broken  his 
ankle  in  a  wrestling  match,  for  which 
he  had  been  paid  twenty-five  dollars, 
all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world. 
With  tonight's  accident,  it  obviously 
was  unlikely  that  he  would  make  any 
more  for  weeks.  He  would  have  to 
move  tomorrow  from  the  college  dor- 
mitory at  Columbia  University,  where 
he  had  spent  these  last  two  years  in 
the  school  for  journalism. 

"Well,"  he  said,  raising  his  glass, 
"to  the  untimely  end  of  Alexei  Pet- 
roff,  the  Savage  of  the  Steppes,  some- 
times known  as  Tiger  Jack  Payne." 

"What?"  said  the  bartender,  mildly 
amazed.  As  well  he  might  be,  for 
there  was  little  about  the  powerfully 
built  young  man  before  him  or  the 
strange  words  he  spoke  to  indicate 
the  far  road  he  had  traveled.  Not  to 
the  naked  eye  was  it  apparent  that 
here  was  a  lad  who  had  been  born 
to  a  million  dollars,  before  the  depres- 
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In  the  days  when 
Anne  Shirley  was 
"Hollywood's  young- 
est bride"  and  her 
marriage  to  John 
Payne  was  the  hap- 
py talk  of  filmtown 


sion  swept  it  away;  who  was  once  heir 
to  a  fort  near  Roanoke,  Virginia, 
which  his  father  bought  and  turned 
into  a  luxurious  residence.  Who.  in- 
deed, would  know  that  "Tiger  Jack 
Payne"  was  the  shy,  thoughtful  intro- 
vert in  a  family  of  three  sons;  a  boy 
who  wanted  to  be  a  flyer  but  failing 
his  math  exams  had  turned  to  jour- 
nalism at  Columbia  University  where 
he  had  had  to  finance  himself  with 
odd  jobs  at  wrestling  and  still  odder 
jobs  singing  in  Minsky's  burlesque 
show. 

THE  new  abode  turned  out  to  be 
under  the  Third  Avenue  "El."  It 
was  bearable  at  all  because  he  could 
.share  it  with  another  fellow,  just  as 
broke  and  with  as  few  prospects,  but 
possessed  of  a  sense  of  humor.  It  was 
this  roommate  who,  one  evening,  .said 
casually,  "With  that  ankle,  Payne,  all 
you're  good  for  is  a  sitting  job.  You 
ought  to  put  on  a  staiched  cap  and 
hire  out  as  a  nursemaid  for  people's 
babies." 

"Thanks,"  John  said.   He  meant  it 


He  put  an  ad  in  the  Times  the  next 
day:  "Reliable  college  student,  will 
watch  children  evenings.  Low  rates. 
Calm  disposition."  It  was  astonishing 
how  many  New  York  parents  were 
waiting  for  just  such  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  night  off. 

He  was  seldom  bored  during  these 
evenings,  however,  because  when  he 
chose  he  had  an  assistant  who.  free 
of  charge,  helped  him  heat  a  baby's 
formula  or  simply  kept  him  company. 
This  was  a  girl  named  Sybil,  a  recent 
graduate  of  a  musical  comedy  chorus 
and  before  that  of  Columbia,  where  he 
had  met  her.  Being  between  jobs,  Sybil 
willingly  assisted  John  in  his  vigils. 

"It's  almost  more  than  I  can  do," 
she  said  once,  wistfully,  as  she  col- 
lected the  scattered  toys  of  the  child 
they  had  just  put  to  bed,  "to  keep 
from  playing  house.  I  catch  myself 
pretending.  .  .  ." 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  Later  that  evening, 
when  they  were  free  and  eating  spa- 
ghetti in  a  little  Village  cafe,  he 
picked  up  the  conversation  again. 
"You  ought  to  be  looking  about  you. 
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Payne  played  a 
marine  in  "To 
The  Shores  Of 
Tripoli,"  was  so 
impressed  with 
the  Corps  he 
may  soon  wear 
the  Marine  uni- 
form himself 


baby.  At  the  rate  I'm  going,  you'll  be 
stuck  with  a  washout  and  no  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  With  your  looks 
and  without  me,  you  could  be  count- 
ing your  diamond  bracelets." 

"I'm  a  sucker,"  she  admitted  cheei  - 
fully.  "I'm  fool  enough  to  think  you're 
going  all  the  places  there  are.  Leave 
mama,"  she  added,  patting  his  hand, 
"to  her  foolish  dreams." 

When  he  got  home  that  evening 
there  was  a  wire  from  an  agent,  whom 
he  had  met  at  a  party  several  months 
before  and  who,  he  recalled,  had  spent 
most  of  the  evening  staring  at  him 
with  thoughtful  eyes.  The  telegram 
was  terse  enough.  It  said:  "Do  you 
want  a  job?   Call  me." 

He  found  the  number  in  the  direc- 
tory and  called  it. 

"It's  a  stint  with  the  Shubert  show. 
On  the  road.  Forty  a  week,"  the  voice 
answered. 

"Look,"  he  panted,  "I'll  see  you 
tomorrow.  Don't  give  it  to  anyone 
else." 

AFTER  that  the  pattern  of  his  life 
changed  as  quickly  and  as  com- 
pletely as  a  radio  program  on  the 
hour,  when  the  dreary,  trouble-laden 
soap  show  fades  out  with  a  moment's 
dirge  of  organ  music  and  is  followed 
by  Cab  Calloway.  He  called  Sybil 
the  next  day,  making  a  date  for  dinner 
at  the  57th  Street  Automat;  and  when 
he  found  her,  waiting  at  a  table  neai- 
the  door,  he  dumped  a  handful  of 
white  camellias  in  her  arms  and  led 
her  out  of  the  Automat,  up  two  blocks 
to  Central  Paik  South  and  into  the 
sidewalk  cafe  of  the  St.  Moritz. 

"Champagne  cocktails,"  John  said 
to  the  waiter,  recklessly.  He  took 
Sybil's  hand  in  both  of  his.   "It's  a 


job,"  he  told  hei',  grinning  all  ovei' 
his  face.  "With  the  Shuberts  m 
Detroit." 

He  thought  she  was  just  a  moment 
late  with  her  congratulations,  that  her 
face  had  twisted  suspiciously  before 
it  hghted  up  for  him.  "What  did  I 
tell  you?"  she  said  then.  "Isn't  it  what 
I  said  would  happen?  With  those 
shoulders,  and  your  talent. 

THE  letter  was  from  the  boy  who 
had  shared  the  Third  Avenue  room 
with  him   and  although   it   bore  an 
airmail  stamp  John  didn't  get  it  until 
his  third  delirious  day  in  Detroit. 
".  .  .  it  seems  Sybil  got  just  a  trifie 
high  the  night  yon  left.  She  went 
out  with  the  Powells.  They  ended 
up    at    some    hotel    and  Sybil 
turned  just  as  they  reached  the 
elevators    and    started  running. 
She  hit  the  revolving  doors  like  a 
bat — somehow  or  other  the  glass 
in  one  of  the  panes  broke  .  .  ." 
He  tried  not  to  remember  this  too 
often  during  the  weeks  that  followed. 
The  plastic  surgeon  at  the  hospital  had 
told  him,  over  the  long-distance  phone, 
that  she'd  be  all   right;   that  there 
wasn't  anything  to  worry  about  ex- 
cept the  one  long  cut,  near  her  eye- 
brow, on  the  left  side.    And  that  with 
a    little   luck,   although    he  couldn't 
make  any  promises.  .  .  . 

For  the  first  time  since  his  father's 
attorneys  had  told  him  the  truth  about 
the  estate,  John  had  an  income.  He 
had  a  wonderful  time.  Remembering 
the  period  now,  it  seems  to  him  the 
best  of  all  those  years:  the  afternoons 
spent  lazily  reading  or  wandering 
around  a  new  city;  the  rehearsals, 
noisy  and  confused  and  nervous;  the 
satisfactory  moments  on  stage,  when 


he  knew  that  by  a  inflection  oi  ai 
impromptu  gesture  he  had  brightened 
his  bit  or  stolen  a  scene:  the  aftei - 
theater  nights,  spent  mostly  with  one 
or  another  of  the  girls  in  the  show. 
These  were  a  sort  of  girl  Roanoke  had 
never  seen:  shapely  and  tireless,  with 
awake  gay  eyes  and  sulky,  too-red 
mouths  and  an  endless  store  of  patter 
to  which  he  could  listen  or  not.  ac- 
cording to  his  mood. 

Then  one  autumn  evening,  having 
stopped  at  the  railway  station  lunch- 
loom  for  dinner,  he  heard  the  juke 
box  playing  "I  Love  Life."  The  mech- 
anism stuck  and  played  "I  Love  Life" 
four  times,  until  the  manager  came 
and  shut  it  off.  For  some  reason,  thiis 
impressed  John  as  a  significant  coin- 
cidence. That  was  the  tune  Roy 
Campbell.  John's  voice  coach  during 
his  Columbia  University  days,  had 
chosen  for  his  new  pupil's  "piece" 
and  with  it  Payne  had  got  his  first 
radio  job  as  the  South  Singer.  Fur- 
thermore, come  to  think  of  it.  the 
pianist  in  the  little  spaghetti  joint  had 
been  playing  "I  Love  Life"  as  John 
had  walked  out  of  the  place,  the  night 
he  found  the  agent's  wire 

He  had  had  little  truck  with  the 
usual  actor's  stick  of  superstitions— 
but  this  was  different.  He  was  sick, 
at  last,  of  the  road. 

He  paid  his  check,  rang  the  director 
of  the  show  from  a  pay  telephone 
booth  and  said  he  wanted  to  quit.  "All 
right."  the  director  said  And.  "No.  I 
don  1  care  about  notice.   Good  luck" 

Somewhat  deflated,  but  still  sure 
of  his  hunch,  he  called  the  airport. 
Detroit  to  New  York:  thirty-seven 
dollars.  It  was  somehow  the  perfect 
sum.  With  the  S3  that  were  left  he 
and  Sybil  could  breakfast  at  Rumple- 
meyer's,  with  creamed  chicken  on  lit- 
tle waffles  and  pots  of  coffee,  and  talk, 
and  make  their  plans.  With  the 
strains  of  his  tune  still  ringing  in  his 
ears,  he  caught  the  plane  to  New  York 
that  night. 

It  seemed  he  was  in  the  nick  of  time. 
"There's  the  Bea  LiUie  show,"  his 
agent  said.  "They  need  a  boy  who 
can  sing  a  httle  It  may  be  you're  the 
boy." 

And  he  was. 

HIS  new  personality,  the  new  John 
Payne,  was  almost  finished  now 
The  season  with  "At  Home  Abroad" 
put  on  the  finishing  touches.  He 
bought  his  first  tails,  that  winter,  and 
his  first  opera  hat.  which  did  magic 
when  he  touched  the  hidden  spring  in 
it  and  which  he  wore  not  once  to  the 
opera,  but  endlessly  to  the  Rainbow 
Room.  El  Morocco,  the  Stork  and 
sometimes  in  the  earh-  morning  to 
black-and-tan  ballrooms  in  Harlem 
He  look  an  apartment  overlooking  the 
Park  (if  you  leaned  far  enough  out  of 
the  bathroom  (Continued  on  page  S3) 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirrop 


A  new  winter  wonder-worker 
is  this  smooth  black  dress 
worn  by  Rita  Hayworth  of 
Colunnbia's  "You  Were  Nev- 
er Lovelier."  It  features 
the  new  peg-top  drape  and 
a  high-style  belt  of  black 
cord  with  a  rich  black  fringe 
tassel.  Rita's  hat  is  a  vivid 
fuschia,  darker  tipped  at  the 
feather  edges.  If  you're  won- 
dering how  the  snnart  peg- 
top  style  would  look  on 
you,  just  turn  to  page  63 


Right:  A  warm  tan  stripe 
accenting  the  waist  and 
a  narrower  stripe  of  sand 
lake  this  chocolate  brown 
hand-knit  dress  something 
to  look  at  on  Rita  Hay- 
rorth — or  anyone  else.  The 
high  round  neck  gets  a  bit 
of  effective  high-lighting 
by  a  broad  gold  necklace 
that  matches  Rita's  brace- 
let. A  pert  little  draped 
hat  is  knit  to  match,  fin- 
shes  things  off  nicely 
with  a  stiff  brown  vei  . 
Below:  Go  sporty;  look 
smart  in  an  all-wool  Lin- 
ton tweed  jacket  striped 
in  blue,  brown,  beige  and 
white  with  reverse  stripe 
flaps  on  deep  pockets. 
The  skirt  is  blue;  a  gold 
clip  accents  the  lapel 
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Miss  Hayworth's  dresses  and 
hots  from  exclusive  I.  Mognin 
ond  Co.,   Los  Angeles.  Colif. 


All  Miss  Hayworth's  shoes 
ore  Poris  Fashion  Shoes 
available  at  leading  stores 
from    coast    to  coost 
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H  ,ed  go^d-.ne  dress  wj|^  ';,:nt%'°nt 
Take  osoH  ed  q  ^d  p^s  rage. 


The  dre«.  a  New  $2A.vis 

,h,coo*.oJudvN»  beige  '''I 

•    h,o«"  J,morv  blue. 

Coo<  *l':ro  Or-        J"   . 


green 


or 


mi 


\Uarv 


All  hats  displayed  on  these 
pages  on  sale  at  leading  N.  Y. 
department  stores  at  $1.98 


Corduroy  comer— fk-  ^^^H 

""e  .nto  ri.e°°  ';T">'°''"we°d 

.e.    t  -  S.e,„  , 

^^^^^^  o*"  novy 


r/>e  clothes  featured  on  these  pages  are 
on  sale  at  the  New  York  stores  speci- 
fied. For  instructions  as  to  how  you  con 
purchase  them  easily,  turn  to  page  no 
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coat  C^°P"'°^  ^'P  V  "  ^'■^'i 
r,        '       ogam  for  «  ^o//; 
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A  scoop  expose  of  the  se- 
cret marriage  and  hidden 
honeymoon  of  Madeleine  Car- 
roll  and   Stirling  Hayden 


I 


house 


\e\ne 


en 


Conn- 


BY  JOHI  eURTOI 


You  know  now  that  Madeleine 
Carroll  and  Stirling  Hayden  are 
married  because  Stirling  officially 
said  so  in  the  presence  of  the  startled 
press  at  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas,  thus 
ending  the  twisting  trail  of  conjecture 
that  had  followed  these  two  since  their 
romance  first  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
public. 

But  the  full  story  of  this  jealously 
guarded  love  match  only  now  can  be 
told  in  all  its  romantic  detail — the  love 
story  of  a  bright  star  who  was  drawn 
lut  of  the  Hollywood  heavens  and  put 
iown  in  a  secluded  New  England  cot- 
age  where  she  waits  for  the  man  she 
oves  to  return  from  the  sea. 

This  love  story  began  to  reach  a  cli- 
nax  the  day  Madeleine  Carroll  had 
inished  "My  Favorite  Blonde" — fin- 
shed  it  with  the  help  of  a  doctor  and  a 
lurse  in  constant  attendance  on  the 
et.  For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  life 


had  been  piling  one  emotional  crisis 
after  another  on  her  slender  shoulders. 

There  was  her  clipper  flight  to 
Europe  just  as  France  was  going 
through  the  final  agony  of  defeat,  with 
Madeleine  searching  frantically  for 
her  aviator  fiance  in  the  streaming 
hordes  of  refugees  from  the  French 
front;  then  her  return  to  this  country 
after  the  futile  journey  because  she 
had  given  her  word  to  appear  in  time 
for  the  filming  of  "Virginia."  There, 
on  location  in  the  soft  rolling  hills  of 
Virginia  where  France  seemed  so  very 
far  away,  she  came  to  know  Stirling 
Hayden. 

Scarcely  had  she  returned  to  Holly- 
wood, when  word  came  that  Lieu- 
tenant Richard  de  la  Roziere  was 
alive  and  on  his  way  to  see  her.  The 
town  buzzed  with  excited  questions. 
Would  the  English  girl  marry  the 
dashing  French  aviator  to  whom  she 


had  been  engaged  or  would  the  tall 
young  American  with  the  power  of 
driving  seas  about  him  win  her 
heart?  Then,  just  before  the  time 
of  Roziere's  arrival,  all  thought  of  ro- 
mance was  driven  from  Madeleine's 
mind,  for  word  came  through  the 
censorship  that  her  much-loved  sister 
had  been  killed  in  an  air  raid  over 
England.  Overwhelmed  by  grief, 
Madeleine  was  unable  to  face  the 
present  with  its  implications  and 
Roziere,  his  permit  to  stay  in  the 
United  States  expiring,  left  for  Canada 
where  he  joined  the  RAF  Ferry  Com- 
mand and  began  the  hazardous  job 
of  flying  bombers  across  the  North 
Atlantic. 

Madeleine  remained  in  Hollywood 
to  make  another  picture,  "Bahama 
Passage."  Stirling  Hayden  was  its 
male  lead.  The  company  went  to  the 
Bahamas  on  (Contimied  on  page  87) 
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Illustrating  the  zany  whirligig  of  Holly- 
wood romance  was  the  Gabin-DIetrlch  epi- 
sode in  which  Marlene  used  the  long-dis- 
tance phone  plenty — and  with  potent  re- 
sults. Below:  Desi  Arnaz  and  Lucille 
Ball's  first  dates  were  duty  dates,  turned 
into  sonnething  that  left  one  biggie  burned. 
Lower  right:  Bruce  Cabot,  one  of  the 
famous    "big   three,"   with   Ann  Cochran 


Did    you    know    Hollywood    girls    send   the   boys   flowers?    No,   you  didn'i 


THE  truth  about  the  stars'  dates  is 
that  there  is  not  a  single  one  of 
them  that  wouldn't  drive  Emily 
Post  wacky. 

Hollywood  Boy  meets  Hollywood 
Girl  in  the  darndest  places,  some- 
times in  bed  (for  movie  love  scenes, 
we  hasten  to  add),  sometimes  in  one 
another's  arms  (also  for  movie  love 
scenes),  more  frequently  in  the  pub- 
licity department  of  the  studio  to 
which  they  are  mutually  under  con- 
tract, quite  often  by  the  accepted 
and  usual  method  of  being  intro- 
duced to  one  another  by  mutual 
friends. 

Blind  dates  are  impossible  in  Holly- 
wood, in  the  sense  of  not  knowing 
what  you  may  be  going  to  run  into. 


since  everybody  in  Hollywood  knows 
how  evei-ybody  else  looks,  or  can  most 
easily  learn. 

The  technique  of  the  glamour  girls 
in  meeting  their  desired  escorts  must 
make  their  grandmothers  dizzy  in  their 
graves.  They  telephone  them  violently. 
They  send  them  flowers.  Yes,  you 
heard  me,  the  girls  send  the  boys 
flowers.  There  is  the  classic  story  of 
one  glamour  girl  who  wanted  very 
much  to  know  a  certain  star.  She 
was  taken  to  his  studio  by  a  mutual 
friend,  introduced  on  the  set  to  the 
star.  She  was  very  polite  and  formal 
until  just  as  she  was  leaving.  Then 
as  she  shook  hands  in  farewell,  she 
slipped  a  cigarette  lighter  in  the 
star's  hand.  He  picked  it  up  and  no- 


ticed it  had  a  slip  of  paper  inside.  O 
the  paper  was  a  telephone  number. 

P.S.  The  star  still  didn't  call. 

The  girls  are  great  hands  for  send 
ing  presents.  You  can't  entirel] 
blame  them,  particularly  when  it  be 
comes  a  case  of  a  more  important  gii 
star  and  a  still  unknown  but  alway 
handsome  young  actor.  Many 
Hollywood  tailor  has  been  givei 
many  a  blank  check,  good  to  Mi 
Newcomei'"s  credit,  for  any  numbe 
of  suits,  said  check  nicely  endorsed  b; 
some  prominent  beauty.  The  girl 
are  very  aware  that  it  practicall; 
wrecks  a  young  contract  player's  ac 
count  to  take  them  out  to  such  place 
as  they  should  be  seen  at  (it's  a  cau 
tious  man  who  can  swing  dinner  lo 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  n'i(h  movie  mifso 


Outsiders  labeled  the  marriage  of  Alan 
Curtis  and  Nona  Massey  "ideal."  Holly- 
wood uses  it  as  a  shocking  lesson  for 
young  hopefuls.  Below:  Craig  Stevens  and 
Alexis  Smith  dated  for  the  sale  of  sweet 
publicity,  now  are  selling  something  for 
Cupid.  Lower  left:  Around  town  they're 
grinning  at  Glenn  Ford-Eleanor  Powell  dates 


You'll    find    out    a    lot    more    astonishing    things    fronn    this  eyeopener 


two  at  the  Mocambo  inside  $20)  so 
they  try  to  balance  the  budget  in  this 
manner. 

Of  course,  they  get  exploited.  There 
are  around  town  quite  a  few  un- 
scrupulous business  people  who  see 
to  it  that  the  rich  girls  meet  the  poor 
boys.  There  is  one  sports  instructor 
who  is  really  a  lonely  heart's  bureau. 
He  may  get  to  a  star's  house  by  way 
of  teaching  her  to  swim  or  to  improve 
her  golf  stroke,  but  he  always  stays 
long  enough  to  tell  her  of  Johnny 
Climbing-Ahead,  who  would  so  like 
to  meet  her,  in  fact  Johnny  has  a 
crush  on  her  and  sees  all  her  pictures, 
and  may  he  bring  Johnny  by  some- 
day to  meet  her.  The  girls  are  lonely 
and  every  one  of  them  is  wild  for 


flattery,  so  Johnny  is  brought,  the 
instructor  is  in  right  with  both  sides 
and  everything  is  swell  until  the  big 
quarrel  comes,  or  the  night  flight  to 
Las  Vegas. 

Another  introduction  center  is  al- 
most any  Hollywood  restaurant.  Any 
successful  restaurateur  in  Hollywood 
must,  of  necessity,  know  everybody, 
past,  present,  and  most  particularly 
future.  The  lady  who  wishes  to  be 
met,  or  the  gentlemen  who  wishes  to 
meet,  has  only  to  appear  often  enough, 
and  the  polite  hurdles  are  soon  over- 
come. There  is,  in  fact,  one  small 
Beverly   Hills  spot  that  practically 


survives  on  this  trade.  It's  really  a 
cocktail  spot,  rather  than  an  eating 
place,  though  they  sell  some  food 
there.  Its  manager,  however,  is  a 
charm  boy.  He  meets  everybody  and 
at  introductions  he's  really  de  luxe. 
As  the  lights  are  low  at  his  establish- 
ment, as  the  booths  are  very  small 
but  sheltered,  acquaintance  soon 
flourishes. 

It  is  simpler  with  the  boys  who 
want  to  meet  the  girls.  Often  they 
merely  telephone  the  girl,  saying  who 
they  are,  how  much  they  admire  the 
girl,  her  beauty,  her  art  (this  latter 
is  a  foolproof  approach),  how  sad 
it  is  that  they  know  no  one  in  com- 
mon, but  could  they  meet,  and  how's 
for  Tuesday  {Continued  on  page  79) 
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DESTIIA  TIOI- 


/ 


This  is  a  love  story,  the  very  odd  love  story  of  Ruth  Hussey  and  Bob  Longenecki 


Bob  took  one  look  at  this  picture  of  Ruth 
(left),  wrote  something  on  it,  then  started 
out  to  make  that  amazing  sentence  come  true 


BY  DORA  ALBERT 


SHEETS  of  rain  poured  down 
against  the  adobe  mission  in 
Pala,  California,  where  Ruth 
Hussey  and  Robert  Longenecker,  the 
radio  executive,  were  to  be  married. 

But  in  spite  of  the  rain,  Ruth  Hus- 
sey's  face  was  radiantly  happy.  "I'm 
rather  glad  it  rained,"  she  laughed. 
''See  how  cool  it  is?  Why,  we  prob- 
ably would  have  roasted  to  death 
otherwise." 

Now  ordinarily  Ruth  Hussey  isn't  a 
poisonously  sweet  "Glad  Girl"  or  a 
professional  Pollyanna.  It  was  just 
that  she  was  so  happy  on  this  particu- 
lar Sunday  that  nothing  could  disturb 
her. 

She  herself  had  raced  to  the  Mission 
at  eleven  o'clock  that  very  morning 
with  a  group  of  her  closest  friends, 
so  that  she  might  have  a  hand  in 
decorating  the  church  where  she  was 
to  be  married. 

They  had  carried  the  tall  candela- 
bra with  them  and  the  white  candles, 
the  white  gladiolas,  the  baskets  of 
asterines  and  the  white  asters  which 
they  had  banked  in  ferns.  Ruth  her- 
self had  placed  the  gladiolas  and  the 


asters  just  where  she  wanted  them. 

And  now  she  stood  beside  Bob  at 
the  altar  lit  by  seven  tall  white  can- 
dles and  as  Father  Julian  pronounced 
the  solemn  words  of  the  marriage 
ceremony,  her  eyes  were  like  stars. 

How  beautiful  Ruth  looked,  Bob 
was  thinking.  It  wasn't  just  the  Irene 
blue  gabardine  suit  with  the  pale  pink 
blouse  (see  page  86);  it  wasn't  just 
the  large  blue  felt  hat  with  the  soft 
grosgrain  ribbon;  it  was  something 
else  that  made  Ruth  look  out  of  the 
world.  Bob,  gazing  at  her,  was  glad 
that  they  hadn't  waited,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  would  be  in  the  Army  a 
few  days  after  the  wedding  and  that 
the  time  they  would  have  together 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  might  be 
all  too  brief. 

Though  Bob  and  Ruth  had  known 
for  weeks  that  they  wanted  to  marry 
each  other,  Hollywood  was  neverthe- 
less thoroughly  startled  at  the  news. 
For  the  papers,  during  the  months  be- 
fore Ruth  was  married,  had  carried 
announcements  about  her  supposed 
romance  with  Lincoln  Fogarty.  a 
childhood  sweetheart  whom  she  had 


n 


met  while  she  was  at  Pembroke  Co 
lege.  Lincoln  was  a  senior  at  Brow 
University  and  captain  of  the  footbs 
team — and  Ruth  probably  did  have 
college  crush  on  Lincoln. 

Years  later,  they  met  again,  wh( 
Ruth,  a  successful  movie  star,  ha 
gone  back  East  to  attend  the  Pres: 
dent's  Birthday  Ball.  They  renewe 
their  friendship — and  the  Hollywoo 
columnists  called  it  love.  Definite 
nouncements  were  made  that  the 
planned  to  be  married. 

MEANWHILE,  fate  stepped  in  an 
pulled  some  very  funny  trick 
Over  at  Myron  Selznick's  thrivin 
agency,  they  were  very  proud  of  or 
of  their  young  men,  Robert  Long* 
necker,  who  handled  their  radi 
clients  with  a  tact  and  gallantry  tht 
led  a  great  many  stars  to  fall  all  ov< 
themselves  trying  to  get  Myron  Selz 
nick's  agencj'  to  manage  their  radi 
programs.  It  didn't  hurt  Bob  a  bi 
in  their  estimation  that  he  was  hand 
some  and  tall,  with  blond  hair  an 
level  blue  eyes,  with  a  clean,  mani; 
look  about  {Continued,  on  page  85 
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PHOTOPLAY  combiTied  with  movts  mwK 


MARTHA  AND  FIANCE 
on  campus  of  Clemson 
College,  S.  C,  last  spring 
before  Niles  became  an 
Aviation  Cadet,  and  she 
went  into  training  for  her 
mobile  laboratory  work. 
She's  just  as  sweet  and 
feminine  looking  now  in 
her  crisp  lab  uniform,  so 
flattering  to  her  soft- 
smooth  Pond's  complexion 


GUARDING  HEALTH  OF  BOYS  AT  ARMY  CAMPS 
while  her  fiance  flies  for  Uncle  Sam  .  .  .  Martha  is  at 
Fort  McPherson  now  in  the  Field  Laboratory  of  the 
Fourth  Service  Command. 


MARTHA'S  RING  is 
unusually  beautiful — 
a  2-carat  diamond  in  a 
simple  platinum  band. 


MARTHA  GAFFNETS  engagement  to  Henry 
Niles  Nelson,  Jr.,  unites  two  fine  Southern  fam- 
ilies. She  is  great,  great,  great  grand-daughter 
of  the  eminent  statesman,  John  C.  Callwun. 


^tfARTHA'S  HEART  is  with  her  aviator 
imce — but  her  skilled  hands  and  highly 
^zrained  mind  are  given  to  her  important 
var  job  with  the  Fourth  Service  Com- 
jnand's  mobile  laboratory. 

"We  work  like  mad,"  she  told  us.  "We 
,jlo  blood  and  disease  tests  regularly,  of 
»urse — and  test  just  about  everything  in 
sight  as  well — water,  milk,  ice  cream — any- 
thing that  might  contain  harmful  bacteria 
^jjid  cause  illness  among  the  boys  at  the 
jamps." 

Martha  has  a  particularly  lovely  com- 
ilexion — creamy  smooth  and  white.  She 


says:  "My  lab  work  makes  me  a  stickler  for 
cleanliness. That's  why  I'm  so  fond  of  Pond's 
Cold  Cream.  It  cleanses  so  thoroughly — 
and  leaves  my  skin  feeling  soft  and  deivy.^^ 

Use  Pond's  Martha's  way,  you  II  love  it, 
too.  First — pat  Pond's  Cold  Cream  on  your 
face  and  throat — gently,  quickly.  Tissue  it 
off  well.  See  how  it  softens  and  releases 
dirt  and  old  make-up.  "Rinse"  now  with  a 
second  lovely  Pond's  creaming.  Tissue  off. 

Do  this  every  night — for  daytime  clean- 
ups, too.  You'll  see  why  war-busy  society 
women  like  Mrs.  W.  Forbes  Morgan  and 


Mrs.  Ernest  du  Pont,  Jr.,  use  Pond's — why 
more  women  and  girls  use  it  than  any 
other  face  cream.  Ask  for  the  larger  sizes 
— you  get  even  more  for  your  money.  Popu- 
lar in  price,  at  beauty  counters  everywhere. 

Yes—it^s  no  accident  so  many  lovely  en- 
gaged girls  use  Pond^s! 
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'Tka  Hatte  ^aifh  J^ti^e  Jlettct  ^ontQ5t 

Bette  Davis  is  happy  (Mr.  Hitler  isn't!)  to  let 


you  see  these  two  letters  that  came  to  her 


'^0 


th 


sat- 
.-tit 


and 


•'J.    "'■■ii     ■•"•'c  ^otfi  J .^^"^ i!?®"*  -fn'if^^^it 


In  the  August  issue  of  Photopla 
Movie  Mirror,  Bette  Davis  wrol 
a  story,  a  story  of  the  big  thine 
the  little  people  of  Americ 
were  doing  during  these  days  ( 
supreme  tests  of  sacrifici 
Then  she  asked  you  readers 
question,  "Do  you  know  storli 
like  these?  If  you  do,"  she  saii 
"write  and  tell  me  about  ther 
The  editors  and  I  will  choo! 
the  best  letter;  the  writer  wi 
be  awarded  a  $25  War  Bond 
The  letter  that  won  the  Bond 
at  the  left;  the  runner-up  belov> 
both  with  Miss  Davis's  comment; 


ojie 


eve 


^  bo 


■be         -led.     ;"co  r.z  '"^a  )<. 


to 


504  HishlAEd  ATe:a 
Al^ajiy,  O«orgla 
Julj  11,  1942 


ne  expected. 

Ana.  -ft-  "y 
the  drar^tlc 


^u^^s-         ^rufe^-u  xn^rir 


i.be  triage 


V.  til'^ 
riv<. 


Mlse  Bette  Davla 
0/0  Photoplay-Movie  Klrror 
T751  Sunset  Boulevard 
Hollywood,  OallXornla 

Dear  Ml  as  Davis: 

Ihe  home-spxm  quality  of  patTlotlsn  that  thrives  In  the  hsu 
of  our  good  Southern  negroes  is  Indeed  Inspiring 

A  deeply  religious  old  HamBy  puts  It  this  ways 

•^as  sahl  I 'a  glvln'  Onkle  Saai  one-tenth  J  to  do  It,  3 
bavin*  to  horrovr  de  tenth  dat  I's  been  glvln'  to 
Lawd  ever'  Sunday,  But  frum  what  I  hekrs,  de  Lawd  r.ii 
in  near  aa  deep  right  now  as  OrJfla  Sam  la,  an'  w»'$  1 

gotta  pitch  Ir.  an'  help  I" 

"De  Good  Book  says,  'De  Lard  heirs  d«r.  »hat  helps 
darselvea',  an'  so,  we's  all  gotta  keep  huyln'  3t«r:pi 
pastln'  'em  in  our  11 '1  hooks.  I  b'ileres  If  we  Je?' 
do  In'  dls  we  csm  io^oek  dat  .•nan  Hitler  dc^Kn  sji'  StUO 
slam  to  deatlij" 

This  appealing  old  soul  earns  a  very  srjill  sub  rresk,  W 

aho  has  lear^-iod  one  groat  loseon  of  llfej  a  lessen  Tith  wcrt 
rhilo  Bessnge  at  any  tlce,  but  a  tr'.ily  heai-tenln^  oessaga  t» 
those  days  of  war-tralejy,  "De  Lav.-d  helps  dor.  v.hat  helps 
derselves". 


Slncorel-  ■ 


PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirM  ^ 


CO-STARRING  I 


N "You  Were  Never  Lovelier' 

A  Columbia  Picture 


imparts  a  lovely  color  to  the  skin 
2... it  creates  a  satin-smooth  make-up 
3 ...  it  clings  perfectly  —  really  stays  on 


Blondes,brunettes,brownettes,redheads.. 
you  can  add  loveliness  to  your  looks  with 
your  Color  Harmony  shade  of  this  famous 
powder  created  by  Max  Factor  Hollyu  ood. 


The  very  first  time  you  make  up  with  this  remarkable  face 
powder  you  ll  note  how  the  Color  Harmony  shade  created 
for  you  accents  all  the  beauty  of  your  type.  You'll  note  that 
your  skin  looks  more  youthful,  more  attractive.  You'll 
marvel  how  satin-smooth  your  make-up  appears  . . .  and 
how  this  powder  clings  perfectly  and  really  stays  on.  Try 
your  Color  Harmony  shade  of  Max  Factor  Hollywood  face 
powder  today... make  a  new  beauty  discovery.  One  dollar. 


-if.  COMPLETE  your 
make-up  in  Color  Har- 
mony tcith  Max  Factor 
Hollywood  Rouffe  and 
Tru-Color  Lipstick. 
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Why  I've  Changed 


(Continued  jrom  page  54)  That  is  the 
principle  on  which  Hollywood  oper- 
ates when  it  puts  girls  through  courses 
of  training  for  motion-picture  work. 
Many  people  take  voice  culture,  dramatic 
expression,  all  sorts  of  specialized  study 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  changing  or  im- 
proving themselves.  Frankly,  I've  never 
done  that  because  preparing  for  the  pic- 
tures and  the  parts  I  am  to  play  has 
taken  care  of  it  for  me. 

"It  isn't  indifference  to  what  people 
think  that  stops  me  from  protesting  when 
I  hear  remarks  about  my  'being  different,' 
but  the  realization  that  a  change  may 
have  occurred  without  my  being  con- 
scious of  it. 

"Even  the  element  of  time  enters  into 
it.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  difference 
in  the  attitude  of  the  lad  who  suddenly 
has  so  much  to  do  he  races  from  one 
thing  to  another?  Before  he  got  that 
new  job  he  was  easygoing,  friendly  and 
always  had  time  to  stop  for  a  little  chat. 
But  now — there's  barely  time  to  say  hello 
before  he's  on  his  way  again. 

"And  how  about  the  girl  who  is  cram- 
ming for  her  finals  at  college?  You'd 
think  she  hardly  knew  you,  with  her 
thoughts  a  mile  away  when  you  tell  her 
about  the  new  boy  friend. 

"p  USHING  from  one  picture  to  another, 
trying  to  develop  characterizations 
and  learn  parts  while  I'm  talking  story 
with  a  director,  having  fittings  and  taking 
tests  have  all  made  me  give  a  pretty 
good  imitation  of  a  girl  wrapped  up  in 
her  own  affairs.  I  don't  want  to  give 
that  impression  and  there  are  times  when 
I'd  like  to  toss  aside  the  script  I'm  study- 
ing or  'ditch'  a  rehearsal  and  join  a 
group  of  extras  having  a  high  time  in  the 
corner. 

"But  that's  one  of  the  ways  I've 
changed:  Because  there  isn't  time,  I 
don't  do  it.  And  neither  would  any  one 
of  those  girls  having  so  much  fun  in  the 
corner,  if  she  were  in  my  place." 


When  a  dancer  and  bit  player  who 
knew  the  happy-go-lucky  Ginger  of  ten 
years  ago  heard  of  this  remark,  she  said: 
"It's  just  ducky  to  have  fame  and  success 
'develop'  you,  but  if  I  had  the  sense  of 
humor  that  kid  sported  when  we  were 
working  in  'Gold  Diggers'  or  during  her 
first  pictures  with  Astaire,  I  wouldn't 
trade  it  for  a  hundred  Oscars." 

When  Ginger  heard  what  the  girl  had 
said,  she  observed,  "Neither  would  I. 
Losing  your  sense  of  humor  isn't  de- 
veloping; it's  shrivelling.  One  thing  I'll 
never  lose  is  my  love  of  a  good  laugh. 
Because  laughing  isn't  only  the  world's 
best  medicine;  it's  the  most  democratic 
thing  to  do.  If  you  can  laugh,  you  can 
take  it." 

When  Ginger  was  told  that  a  girl  who 
had  worked  with  her  when  she  played 
small  parts  said  she  didn't  have  time  to 
be  friendly  any  more,  Ginger  replied: 
"Oh,  but  I  have.  Tell  her  to  come  over 
some  morning  before  I  have  my  hair  done 
and  we'll  have  some  laughs." 

That  would  be  about  six-thirty  A.  M. — 
and  the  girl  hasn't  shown  up  yet. 

DEING  about  the  most-in-demand  ac- 
tress  in  Hollywood,  Ginger  Rogers  has 
been  operating  under  high  pressure,  with 
only  a  few  days  off  between  pictures. 
Fox  had  to  postpone  the  shooting  of  the 
Ginger  Rogers  sequence  in  "Tales  Of 
Manhattan"  to  allow  her  Christmas  week 
off  after  "Roxie  Hart"  which  she  spent 
in  resting  up  on  her  ranch  in  Oregon. 
One  week  after  finishing  "Tales  Of  Man- 
hattan" she  started  "The  Major  And  The 
Minor"  at  Paramount.  Ten  days  after 
her  last  shot  in  that  picture  she  went 
before  the  camera  at  RKO  for  "Once 
Upon  A  Honeymoon."  She'll  have  two 
weeks  between  this  and  "Lady  In  The 
Dark"  at  Paramount. 

"When  'Lady  In  The  Dark'  is  finished," 
Ginger  said,  "I  will  come  back  to  RKO 
to  do  a  picture  I  have  long  wanted  to 
make,  'The  Gibson  Girl.'  Interpreting 


Gibson's  famous  American  girl  has  bee 
a  dream  of  mine  and  now  I'm  going  I 
get  my  wish." 

Because  of  her  willingness  to  take  o 
any  role  that  challenges  her  and  becaui 
she  never  lets  down  her  fellow  worker 
those  who  are  not  her  critics  call  h« 
"The  Champ."  They  tell  the  story  « 
how  not  long  ago  two  writers  came  1 
her  and  asked  if  she  would  let  thei 
tell  her  a  story.  She  did  and  heard  th 
plot  of  the  picture,  "The  Major  And  Th 
Minor." 

Would  she  play  it?     She  would. 

Would  she  let  one  of  the  writer 
Billy  Wilder,  direct  her  in  it?  Wilde 
had  never  directed  a  picture  and  h 
rieeded  a  break.  Ginger  remembered  th 
times  when  she  needed  someone  to  hav 
a  little  confidence  in  her.  It  wasn't 
sure-fire  dancing  part.  She  would  hav 
to  play  the  part  of  a  little  girl  and  g 
without  hose  and  wear  flat-heele< 
shoes— just  when  she  felt  that  a  nic 
dose  of  glamour  would  improve  her  diei 

For  the  first  time  in  years  she  was  ner 
vous  during  the  opening  days  of  shooting 
Not  for  herself,  her  friends  say,  but  fo 
Billy.  She  tried  hard  to  put  him  at  ease 
to  help  him,  but  still  leave  the  authority 
with  him.  The  current  success  of  the  pic- 
ture is  incidental.  What  is  important,  sa' 
her  friends,  is  that  she  gave  a  helpinj 
hand  to  a  man  when  he  needed  a  lift. 

^  INGER  accepted  a  lot  of  responsibilit: 
^  in^  playing  "The  Major  And  Tb 
Minor"  away  from  her  own  studio  unde.' 
those  conditions.  But  responsibility  is  om 
of  the  things  that  come  with  success. 

"Responsibility,"  observed  Ginger,  "ha 
probably  changed  me  more  than  anythinf 
else.  Believe  me,  it  can  do  it.  Foi 
example;  suppose  you  are  out  of  a  job 
have  an  old  battered  car  and  no  bani 
account.  If  you  park  that  car  on  thi 
street  are  you  going  to  lie  awake  worry- 
ing about  somebody's  stealing  it  or  run- 
ning into  it  and  suing  you?  Hardly 
But  suppose  it  were  a  new  car,  that  yoi 
had  a  responsible  position  and  ownet 
property:  Do  you  think  you'd  be  quite 
so  carefree  regarding  it? 

"Circumstances  also  make  us  changf 
our  viewpoints  and  our  habits,"  Ginge) 
resumed  thoughtfully.  "Everybody  want: 
some  degree  of  privacy. 

"There  was  a  time  when  I  could  haw 
privacy  on  a  Coney  Island  beach,  on  a 
public  tennis  court  or  on  the  corner  ol 
Vine  and  Hollywood  Boulevard.  Later 
to  have  that  same  privacy  and  to  dc 
just  the  things  we  formerly  did,  I  had 
to  build  a  private  tennis  court.  Not 
because  I  wanted  to  be  different, 
because    I    wanted    to    be    the  san 

On  that  fleeting  and  ephemeral  th;ng 
known  as  the  heart,  romance  or  what  you 
will,  the  lady  who  defends  change  had 
this  to  say: 

"I  don't  believe  normal  developn-rr' 
causes  a  girl  to  outgrow  her  natural 
mantic  tendencies  or  her  desire  fc: 
husband,  a  home  and  children.    It  cer- 
tainly hasn't  in  my  case. 

"But  experience  teaches  us  not  to  wear 
our  hearts  on  our  sleeves  and  not  to  be 
as  girlishly  enthusiastic  about  romance 
as  we  were  at  sweet  sixteen,  or,"  and  she. 
smiled  knowingly,  "quite  as  confiding. 
Even  though  we  feel  as  deeply,  we  arent 
likely  to  be  as  anxious  to  tell  the  world 
about  it.  At  least,"  and  she  paused 
significantly  "I'm  not." 

And  that's  one  subject,  says  Ginger,  on 
which  she  won't  change. 

The  End. 
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Thankfully  Yours 

(Continued  from  page  27)  "The  Women," 
either.  You're  going  to  be  seeing  more 
pictures  like  Amelia  Earhart's  life  in 
"Stand  By  To  Die,"  "Nurse  Kenny"  and 
"The  Woman's  Volunteer  Army."  Not 
so  long  ago  our  girls  took  a  back  seat 
while  such  charmers  as  Marlene  Dietrich 
not  only  had  one  leading  man  to  a  pic- 
ture but  a  whole  flock  of  them  trailing 
after  her,  nibbling  at  her  heels. 

I'm  thankful  for  the  amusement  Ver- 
onica Lake's  afforded  with  her  peek-a- 
boo  bob  and  that  she  had  the  courage 
to  tell  her  studio  to  go  sit  on  a  tack  if 
they  didn't  like  the  way  she  talked  about 
her  husband  and  her  baby.  It  may  not 
sound  very  glamorous  for  her  to  admit 
that  she  prefers  them  to  all  the  careers 
in  the  world — but  she  told  the  truth  and 
got  away  with  it. 

I  'M  thankful,  too,  for  women  like  Irene 
'  Dunne,  who's  even-tempered  and 
whose  name  never  finds  its  way  into 
gossip  columns  (in  fact,  she's  rotten  copy) 
but  whose  fans  grow  more  loyal  with 
the  years.  It's  rather  a  sad  commentary 
on  things  today  that  the  pjeople  who 
achieve  the  most  attention  are  those 
who've  failed  in  their  duty,  both  to  them- 
selves, their  fellow  beings  and  their 
country — and  I  wonder  sometimes  why 
more  people  in  this  town  don't  try  to 
follow  Irene's  example.  I'm  also  thankful 
that  she's  said  good-by  to  those  screw- 
ball comedies  like  "Lady  In  A  Jam,"  just 
as  she  did  to  the  first  picture  they  ever 
put  her  in,  "Leathernecks."  If  that  wasn't 
a  stinker,  I  never  saw  one. 

Jane  Wyman's  thankful  that  husband 
Lieutenant  Ronnie  Reagan's  back  in 
Hollywood  and  what  a  laugh  she  got  out 
i  of  reading  her  own  story,  which  she 
wrote  when  she  was  a  lonely  war  widow 
weeks  before  he  was  transferred.  By 
the  time  it  got  into  print,  she  was  a-sittin' 
beside  him  holding  his  hand  and  he'd 
been  working  at  her  same  studio  for 
weeks  and  both  of  them  happy  together, 
back  in  their  Valley  home  with  their 
baby. 

The  country  at  large  is  thankful  for 
Dottie  Lamour  and  the  good  she  did  on 
her  Bond-selling  tour  and  tour  of  the 
camps.  To  make  sure  that  all  formality 
had  gone  with  the  wind  and  that  she'd 
be  recognized,  Dottie  had  her  name  em- 
broidered (see  page  22)  on  the  outside 
of  all  her  dresses. 

Hollywood  doesn't  quite  know  whether 
to  be  thankful  or  not  for  Melvyn  Doug- 
las. It  was,  when  he  entered  the  OCD 
and  gave  up  pictures  for  the  duration. 
But  Melvyn  is  the  kind  of  guy  who  can't 
stay  at  any  one  thing  indefinitely.  Like 
all  the  rest  of  us  he  needs  a  change  and 
when  the  war  job  got  boring,  he  rushed 
right  back  'neath  the  wings  of  the  Holly- 
wood eagle,  which  drops  those  golden 
coins,  leaving  his  wife,  Helen  Gahagan, 
in  Washington  to  keep  a  finger  on  the 
political  pulse. 

We're  all  grateful  that  AUce  Faye  and 
Phil  Harris  had  that  baby.  It  was  nip 
and  tuck  as  to  whether  the  child  would 
arrive  before  the  proud  father  talked 
limself  and  his  public  to  death  about  it! 

Olivia  de  Havilland's  grateful  that  the 
John  Hustons  have  separated,  which 
should  remove  the  last  obstacle  in  the 
vay  of  her  romance.  And  everybody's 
hankful  that  Gary  Grant  finally  got  his 
Barbara  Hutton.  Incidentally,  Barbara 
vill  be  a  happy  girl  if  she  has  a  babyj 
cause  few  i>eople  know  how  crazy  she 
IS  about  children.  That  goes  for  Roz 
Russell,  too.  She  tells  me  she  hopes  to 
lave  a  dozen.    Well,  they  couldn't  be 
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I  have  a  family  to  raise  and 
a  home  to  keep  ship-shape. 
I'm  learning  First  Aid  and  train 
ing  for  Ambulance  Duty.  And 
I've  got  a  part-time  job  that 
makes  our  budget  a  better  fit, 


It's  exciting  and  completely  satis- 
fying .  .  .  but  it  takes  a  bit  of  doing. 
I've  had  to  learn  new  ways — and  quicker  ways 
— to  get  through  the  endless  household  tasks  that  use  up 
so  much  time  and  energy. 

For  instance,  I've  just  installed  the  Fels-Naptha  Soap  System. 
I  use  this  wonder  soap  to  clean  bric-a-brac,  to  brighten 
silver  and  flatware — and  for  all  sorts  of  time-killing  cleaning 
chores  that  keep  a  conscientious  wife  'tied  down.' 

iVly  precious  silk  and  Nylon  stockings  last  longer 
under  the  Fels-Naptha  Soap  System — and  they're 
easier  to  do.  I  wouldn't  trust  my  baby's  things 
with  any  other  soap.  As  for  the  family  wash — • 
I've  just  whisked  through  that 
and  I'm  off  to  another 
round  of  traction  splints 
and  pressure  points. 


Yes,  I'm  a  busy  woman 
and  thanks  to  Fels-Naptha  Soap — 
I  love  iti 


Golden  bar  or  Golden  chips.  FEIS'NAPTHA  banishesTattle-Tale  Gray" 
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This  tampon 

was  really  your  idea ! 


Women  have  always  longed  for  the  kind 

of  freedom  internal  protection  makes 
possible  today.  That's  why  tampons  were 
first  made.  But  it  was  because  modern- 
minded  women  like  you  wanted  a  bet- 
ter tampon — that  Meds  were  made.  Yes, 
this  tampon  was  your  idea  because  .  .  . 


You  wanted  real 
protection! 


That  means  quick,  sure  absorption!  So 
Meds  designed  an  exclusive  "safety  cen- 
ter" feature  —  to  make  absorption  fast 
and  sure!  Meds  —  made  of  finest,  pure 
cotton — hold  more  than  300%  of  their 
weight  in  moisture! 

...combined  with  comfort! 

Meds  were  scientifically  designed — by  a 
woman's  doctor.  So  comfortable,  you 
hardly  know  you're  wearing  them.  Meds 
eliminate  bulges,  pins,  odor,  chafing. Each 
Meds  comes  in  an  individual  applicator 
— so  sanitary,  so  easy  to  use! 

...at  no  extra  cost! 

Meds  cost  less  than  any  other  tampons 
in  individual  applicators!  So,  try 
Meds — the  tampon  designed  for  you.' 


BOX  OF  10—  250 


BOX  OF  50  —  98ji 


Meds 


The  Modess  Tampon 


mothered  by  a  nicer  girl. 

Metro  exp>ected  to  be  thankful  when 
Nelson  Eddy  was  no  longer  under  con- 
tract to  them,  because  all  of  his  recent 
pictures  with  Jeanette  MacDonald  have 
created  headaches  that  nearly  ended  in 
spontaneous  combustion,  but  now  the 
studio's  busting  out  in  a  rash  on  account 
of  the  avalanche  of  irate  fan  mail  that's 
all  but  smothered  'em. 

We  were  thankful  to  get  our  glamour 
girl,  Paulette  Goddard,  safe  home  from 
Washington  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
haven't  been  any  kicks  from  the  nation's 
capital,  either. 

r\AVID  SELZNICK'S  thankful  that  In- 
'•^  grid  Bergman  got  the  part  of  Maria 
in  "For  Whom  The  Bell  Tolls."  He'll  be 
more  thankful  still  if  he  can  get  her  the 
Academy  Award  for  her  performance,  as 
he  did  for  Joan  Fontaine  last  year  and 
for  Vivien  Leigh  two  years  before.  And 
don't  think  he  won't  make  every  effort 
to  bring  this  about.  It  will  be  no  mean 
achievement  if  he  does  so,  because  to  take 
three  girls  practically  from  obscurity  and 
make  them  into  Award  winners  takes 
some  doing.  There's  a  lot  more  to  it  than 
just  idle  dreams.  It  takes  judgment, 
vision,  faith,  not  to  mention  a  little  char- 
ity and  plenty  of  good  hard  work. 

I'm  thankful  that  Orson  Welles  has 
been  entirely  vindicated  in  his  South 
American  trip.  Our  town  thought  they'd 
have  a  field  day  over  him.  So  did  RKO, 
which  couldn't  wait  for  him  to  get  down 
there  and  were  even  more  anxious  to  get 
him  back.  Before  that  happened  they 
announced  to  all,  except  Orson,  that  they 
wouldn't  be  responsible  for  his  debts  and 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him. 
But  the  country  at  large  is  thankful  that 
he  did  such  a  good  job  for  Latin-Amer- 
ican relations.  You  may  not  like  Orson — 
lots  of  people  don't — but  when  it  comes 
to  that  good  old  banana  oil  known  as 
"diplomacy,"  he's  got  everyone  I've  ever 
met  up  with,  outside  of  our  President, 
licked. 

Mrs.  Colin  Kelly's  thankful  that  Holly- 


wood's the  place  where  she  got  a  job-ij 
not  in  a  studio,  mind  you,  but  in  a  de- 
fense industry  as  a  secretary  at  fiftj 
dollars  a  week.  But  it's  given  her  a  horn( 
where  she  can  live  happily  with  her  soi 
and  brother.  Hollywood  doesn't  ever 
know  she's  here  and  if  they  did  thej 
wouldn't  care — that  is,  the  side  of  Holly- 
wood that  I'm  not  thankful  for! 

Patricia  CoUinge  and  Ruth  Gordon,  tv.'( 
of  our  finest  New  York  stage  actresses 
are  happy  that  they  again  got  a  nc 
from  Hollywood  and  played  parts  tha 
may  have  their  names  up  again  for  ai 
Academy  Award. 

I'm  thankful  that  we've  finally  opene< 
the  Motion  Picture  Relief  Fund's  nen 
home  and  for  people  like  Jean  Hersholt 
the  Jimmy  Gleasons,  the  Ralph  Morgans 
and  all  those  others  who  worked  tire- 
lessly and  without  pay  to  make  tha* 
dream  come  true;  and  for  citizens  like 
Kay  Kyser,  Bob  Hope,  Jimmy  Cagney 
and  Bing  Crosby,  who've  given  so  gen- 
erously of  their  time  and  energy. 

Paramount's  thankful  they  got  Dka 
Chase  off  the  lot  before  the  arrival  of 
her  ex-husband,  Louis  Calhern.  "cause 
what  she  wrote  about  him  in  her  book 
was  anything  but  flattering  and  Louis  is 
aiming  to  let  her  have  both  barrels  next 
time  he  sees  her.  Then,  too.  Ilka  became 
a  copycat  and  got  herself  a  toy  French 
poodle,  as  near  like  the  one  Claudette 
Colbert  has  as  two  peas  in  a  pod.  Well, 
there  wasn't  enough  room  on  the  set  for 
the  two  rivals,  so  Claudette  kept  hers  at 
home  while  Ilka's  had  the  rim  of  the 
place. 

And  now  I  come  to  my  real  thanksgiv 
ing,  one  that  is  shared,  I  know,  by  all 
who  read  these  lines.  I'm  thankful  that 
God  has  given  me  the  privilege  to  live 
in  a  free  country,  among  men  and  womea 
whose  lives  are  not  shadowed  by  the  twin 
nightmares  of  want  and  fear.  I  thank 
God,  in  these  dark  and  troubled  days, 
for  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  America 
and  for  the  right  to  call  myself — an 
American! 

The  End. 


Greer  Garson 

who  has  made  Mrs.  Min- 
iver the  most  famous 
woman  in  the  world  today 
is  revealed  in  one  of 
Joseph  Henry  Steele's 
word  portraits,  as  human 
as  loving,  as  intimate  as 
a  cozy  little  tete-a-tete 

in  the  December  issue 
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The  Romance  Hollywood 
Doesn't  Like 

(Continued  from  page  29)  Ed  Judson 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  she  had  gone 
out  just  once  with  exactly  one  boy. 
Until  the  time  of  her  marriage,  her  lite 
was  all  work.  There  were  rehearsals  and 
dance  routines,  in  the  company  of  her 
father,  Eduardo  Cansino,  who  was  her 
dancing  partner.  There  was  her  work 
before  the  cameras  in  the  studios.  Even 
her  meeting  with  Ed  Judson  wasn't  ro- 
mantic. He  introduced  himself  to  her 
by  telephone.  Then  he  came  to  meet 
her  in  tne  company  of  her  parents.  When 
he  proposed  to  her  that  they  should 
elope,  telling  her  that  he  saw  in  her  the 
possibilities  of  stardom,  she  was  en- 
tranced. Her  married  life  was  practically 
a  duplicate  of  her  girlhood,  all  work, 
only  on  a  higher  plane  of  success. 

Rita  and  Ed  stayed  wed  five  years  and 
during  that  interval  he  lived  up  scrupu- 
lously to  the  letter  of  their  contract.  He 
gave  Rita  the  benefit  of  his  worldly 
knowledge  and  sophistication.  He  saw 
to  it  that  she  was  perfectly  gowned,  per- 
fectly presented  to  the  public.  He  taught 
her  poise  and  the  tricks  of  charm  and  he 
saw  her  rise  to  stardom.  Under  his 
tutelage  she  grew  up  from  little,  scared 
girlhood  to  vivid,  glamorous  woman- 
hood. She  and  Judson  were  husband  and 
wife,  manager  and  star,  business  part- 
ners. But  romantically  it  all  added  up  to 
a  relationship  as  exciting  as  a  slice  of 
bread  without  butter  to  a  girl  all  youth, 
fire  and  loveliness  who  almost  daily  for 
five  years  had  worked  in  scenes  in  which 
she  made  the  gestures  and  received  the 
caresses  of  love. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Rita,  of  her  shy- 
ness, her  sweetness  and  her  inner  longing 
that  her  favorite  photograph  of  herself 
during  all  these  years  was  one  in  a 
bridal  dress.  Even  when  she  separated 
from  Judson  last  summer,  she  carried 
that  picture  with  her  to  her  new  "bache- 
lor girl"  apartment.  It  really  was  a 
lovely  picture  and  if  you  didn't  happen 
to  remember  that  Rita  had  flown  to  Las 
Vegas  to  be  married  and  had  worn  slacks 
for  the  trip,  you  were  completely  de- 
ceived by  it.  For  while  Rita  looked  the 
enchanting  bride  in  it,  the  truth  was  that 
the  photograph  had  been  made  to  illus- 
trate an  advertisement  for  silverware. 

SHE  was  a  visibly  wretched  young  thing 
last  fall  when  her  marriage  was  finally 
Dver.  I  shall  always  remember  one  whole 
day  I  spent  with  her  at  that  time.  She 
ivanted  to  be  co-operative.  She  tried  to 
;alk,  but  the  tears  would  well  up  in  her 
;yes  and  her  voice  would  shake  while 
;he  leaned  back  against  the  satin  couch 
n  her  living  room  and  looked  too  weary 
?ven  for  emotion.  She  had  come  through 
ler  toughest  and  most  successful  year 
hat  had  started  with  "The  Strawberry 
31onde"  and  "Blood  And  Sand"  and  had 
•nded  with  her  Fred  Astaire  co-starring 
licture  and  she  had  not  only  lost  her 
lusband  but  had  not  had  one  day  of  vaca- 
ion.  Even  on  that  day,  the  wolves  were 
ailing  her.    Her  telephone,  which  was 
upposed  to  have  a  super-dooper  private 
umber,  rang  incessantly.  All  the  stand- 
rd  callers  at  such  a  time  were  on  that 
are,  Howard  Hughes,  Errol  Flynn  and 
ne  rest  of  them,  and  to  all  of  them  Miss 
[ayworth  was  out. 

So  she  went  into  "My  Gal  Sal"  and 
let  Mature,  the  perfect  setup  for  a 
ent  whose  heart  is  always  ruled  by  his 
eadlines. 

Vic  at  that  time  had  gone  with  every- 
3dy  he  could,  and  the  ones  he  couldn't 
5  with,  he  advertised  for.  He  had  dated 
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Ann  Rutherford's  Adorabis  Hands.  Ann 

protects  the  confiding  softness  of  her 
hands  by  using  Jergens  Lotion.  "The  sim- 
plest, loveliest  hand  care,"  she  says. 


THE  R0M.\NTIC  Stars  in  Hollvwood  cultivate 
this  ''dream  girl"  softne-ss  in  their  hands. 
They  use  Jergens  Lotion,  7  to  1! 

You  protect  the  rose-leaf  smoothness  of 
your  hands  with  Jergens;  this  lotion  helps  pre- 
vent common-looking  rough,  chapped  hands. 

Of  course!  It's  like  professional  care  for 
your  hands.  Many  wise  doctors  aid  hard-used 
skin  to  divine  softness  with  2  special  ingredi- 
ents, which  are  both  in  Jergens  Lotion.  10^ 
to  $1.00  a  bottle.  Notice — Jergens  Lotion 
leaves  no  sticky  feeling.  Give  your  hands 
"Hollywood's  Hand  Care;"  use  Jergens  Lotion. 


YOUR  HANDS 


A/afiira//^i 

Nature  gave  you  soft, 
smooth  Kands  and  skin  —  the 
baby  s  skin  you  envy.  If  they 
tecome  harsh,  discolored,  un- 
lovely, it's  not  nature  s  fault  — 
it's  your  own  for  not  giving 
them  the  care  they  deserve. 

Chamberlain's  Lotion  is  an 
ideal  aid  to  keeping  your 
hands  and  skin  soft,  smooth, 
lovely  the  very  way  nature 
intended  they  should  be. 

Chamberlain's  is  clear,  gold- 
en—a  lotion  which  dries  with 
convenient  quickness.  Buy 
Chamberlain's  Lotion  todayl 
Use  it.  You'll  welcome  the  aid 
it  gives  you  in  keeping  hands 
and  skin  as  nature  meant  them 
to  be. 


/ 


□  iTiDermms 


Betty  Grable,  Carole  Landis,  Liz  (Mil- 
lions) Whitney,  Lana  Turner,  and  he  had 
tried  to  date  Joan  Crawford  and  Norma 
Shearer.  He  told  two  individual  column- 
ists about  his  yearning  to  meet  these 
ladies.  One  printed  the  fact  about  Vic's 
longing  for  Crawford,  another  obliged 
with  his  yearning  for  Shearer.  Neither 
responded.  When  all  the  talk  about  "The 
Life  Of  Valentino"  sprang  up  and  Vic 
thought  he  would  like  to  play  that  role, 
he  discovered  Pola  Negri  was  in  town 
and  he  even  dated  Pola.  What's  more, 
he  saw  to  it  that  these  datings  were  im- 
mediately known  to  the  greatest  number 
of  people.  His  best  chums  were  an  editor 
and  a  press  agent  and  they  served  him 
well.  Even  he  admits  that  few  people 
could  have  been  as  smart  as  he  was 
about  his  marriage  to  Martha  Kemp,  the 
ex-New  York  debutante,  widow  of  Hal 
Kemp,  the  orchestra  leader. 

I T  was  in  New  York,  while  Vic  was 
'  playing  with  Gertrude  Lawrence  in 
"Lady  In  The  Dark,"  that  he  met  Martha 
and  proposed  to  her.  She  accepted  and 
they  set  the  date  at  a  certain  Fifth  Av- 
enue church,  all  of  which  facts  were  duly 
recorded  in  the  papers.  The  urbane 
manager  of  New  York's  favorite  night 
club,  the  Stork,  even  agreed  to  be  t)est 
man,  which  was  another  publicity  natu- 
ral. All  that  space  would  have  contented 
most  men,  even  have  embarrassed  them, 
but  not  Vic.  He  wanted  more.  So  he 
thought  of  a  dilly.  He  thought  of  stand- 
ing Martha  up. 

"If  I  were  married  that  day,  it  was 
just  another  wedding,"  he  proudly  an- 
nounced. "But  if  I  stood  her  up,  I  got 
that  story.  And  then  if  I  married  her 
another  day,  it  was  still  another  story." 
So  that  was  how  life's  supreme  moment 
was  eventually  solemnized  for  Mr.  Ma- 
ture. Unfortunately,  it  also  came  out  in 
the  papers  that  Vic  had  been  married 
once  before  and  this  was  the  only  time 
he  didn't  like  news  about  himself  get- 
ting printed,  because  that  first  time  he 
hadn't  been  smart  enough  to  marry  any- 


one important. 

So  then  Vic  came  West,  thundered  into 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  and,  taking  a 
leaf  from  the  Errol  Flynn-Lili  Damita 
technique,  began  that  "Are  they  going 
to  divorce  or  are  they  not"  routine. 
Martha  and  her  baby  came  West.  The 
Matures  parted  and  reconciled,  reconciled 
and  parted.  And  right  then,  Rita  Hay- 
worth,  newly  free,  the  nicest  girl  in 
town  and  the  best  publicity  catch,  walked  i 
on  the  set  of  "My  Gal  Sal." 

You  get  it,  don't  you?  You  understand 
why  everyone  in  Hollywood  who  loves 
Rita — and  everyone  who  has  ever  met  c 
her  does  love  her — hof>ed  Rita  wouldn't  / 
take  Vic  seriously,  that  she  wouldn't  get  \ 
hurt?    At  the  studio  the  news  of  her  ; 
freedom  from  marriage  made  her  al- 
ready heavy  fan  mail  pile  up  five  times  ; 
as  high.    With  the  release  of  "My  Gal  \ 
Sal"  and  now  "Tales  Of  Manhattan'"  there  j 
is   no   denying  her   authentic   stardom.  | 
And  meantime,  Martha  Mature  did  ac- 
tually start  divorce  proceedings  and  Vic, 
always  in  front  of  interviewers,  was  for- 
ever calling  a  mysterious  "Miss  Agnes" 
and  then  letting  it  slip  out  that  "Miss 
Agnes's"  name  was  Rita,  or  taking  Rita 
to  such  hideaways  as  the  Brown  Derby 
and  the  Navy  Relief  Ball. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  Vic  has 
been  utterly  sincere,  but  Hollywood 
doesn't  like  to  think  that  this  might  be 
the  case.  Even  though  Rita  has  certainly 
been  happy,  Hollywood  quickly  points 
out  the  fact  that  there  is  in  Rita  a  great 
ambition  and  that  she  knows  she  is  more 
important  at  the  box  office  as  a  single 
woman.  So  Hollyv,'ood  hopes  that  she 
may  hold  back  from  matrimony.  Ri-a 
has  had  one  misfortune  in  love.  In  the 
year  that  must  elapse  before  she  could 
marry  Vic.  she  may  discover  a  man  truly 
chivalrous,  intelligent  and  worthy  who 
would  adore  marrying  her.  To  Holh'wood 
the  man  should  not  be  Vic  Mature. 

Just  like  any  other  small  town,  it  wants 
its   darling  daughters — and   Rita   is  its 
darling — to  make  ideal  marriages. 
The  End 
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Play  Truth  Or  Consequences 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

43.  (Q)  How  serious  are  your  dates  with 
Jolin  Howard? 

(A)  We  are  very  good  friends — but  I 
never  will  marry  him,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean. 

44.  (Q)  Is  your  liair  naturally  black? 

(A)  Yes. 

45.  (Q)  What  picture  are  you  sorry  you 
made? 

(A)  I  wasn't  very  happy  about  "I  Take 
This  Woman,"  but  we  all  make  a  few 
mistakes. 

46.  (Q)  What  was  the  most  and  least 
you  ever  paid  for  a  hat? 

(A)  I  never  wear  hats,  but  I  think  it 
was  $50  for  a  model  in  Paris  and  $.50 
for  a  beanie  in  Hollywood. 

47.  (Q)  What  was  your  most  embarass- 
ing  boner  while  learning  English? 

(A)  I  only  can  give  you  a  hint.  It  had 
to  do  with  my  thinking  there  was  a 
feminine  form  of  the  word  adult. 

48.  (Q)What  are  you  doing  for  national 
defense? 

(A)  I  am  buying  War  Bonds,  doing 
Red  Cross  work  and  appearing  on  radio 
programs. 

The  End. 


Gentlennan  of  Courage 

{Continued  from  page  51)  had  again 
found  that  courage  pays. 

We  asked  him  how  he  had  happened 
to  pick  dancing  as  a  career.  George  lays 
the  whole  choice  to  the  old  slogan,  "Love 
performs  miracles."  Several  years  ago,  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  girl  named  Julie.  She 
danced  beautifully  and  had  aspirations 
to  become  a  professional.  George  didn't 
take  her  ambitions  seriously  till  one 
day  she  told  him  she  had  a  job  with 
a  show  that  was  going  on  the  road.  He 
pleaded  and  offered  to  do  most  anything 
to  keep  her  in  town.  Finally  Julie  told 
him  if  he  would  become  her  dancing 
partner  she  wouldn't  go  away. 

"Dancing!"  exclaimed  George.  "With 
my  injured  leg  it  was  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  I  had  ever  thought  of  doing.  I  had 
been  forced  to  give  up  the  idea  of  being 
an  athlete — now  Julie  wanted  me  to 
dance.  The  idea  was  impossible.  With 
all  the  eloquence  the  Irish  are  supposed 
to  have,  I  tried  to  get  her  to  change  her 
mind,  but  it  was  no  use.  But  when  the 
time  drew  near  for  Julie  to  go  with  the 
show  I  realized  I  just  couldn't  take  a 
chance  on  losing  her — so,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, love  performs  miracles. 

"During  the  first  rehearsals  I  was 
ready  to  cry  uncle  many  times.  And 
to  make  matters  more  complicated,  I 
was  working  in  a  Wall  Street  office  in 
the  daytime  and  practicing  strenuous 
dance  routines  at  night. 

"I  think  the  belief  that  our  first  en- 
gagement would  be  a  flop,"  continued 
George,  "and  that  then  Julie  would  lose 
interest  in  the  dance  team  idea,  was  the 
only  thing  that  kept  me  going.  But  I 
was  wrong  about  the  flopping.  Our  first 
engagement  in  a  Chinese  restaurant  was 
a  big  success.  To  my  surprise,  we  re- 
ceived an  offer  from  one  of  the  better 
night  clubs.  But  in  spite  of  this,  I  still 
held  on  to  my  job  on  Wall  Street.  You 
see,  I  thought  our  success  was  only  a 
flash  in  the  pan. 


Can  twins  be  divorced  7 


The  Davis  Twins,  United  Air 
Lines  Stewardesses,  tell  how 
Pepsodent  Tooth  Powder 
came  between  them. 


"We're  typical  twins,  Athalie  and  I.  Look  alike, 
dress  alike,  share  the  same  problems  of  mistaken 
identity.  We've  always  been  together  on  every- 
thing. . .  except  once.  That  was  the  time  I  'divorced' 
my  twin  .  .  .  for  test  purposes  only.  I  switched  to 
Pepsodent  Tooth  Powder.  Athalie  went  right  on 
using  another  well-known  brand." 


"Even  when  wl-  dr      i  d  alike,  people  began  to 

know  us  apart.  My  teeth  became  twice  as  bright  as 
my  twin's  .  . .  thanks  to  Pepsodent !  It  was  easy  to 
tell  who  was  who . . .  but  not  for  long.  Athalie  had 
enough  of  our  trial  separation.  So  she  switched 
to  Pepsodent,  too.  And  is  she  glad !  Nothing  but 
Pepsodent  for  us  from  now  on." 


Davis  twins  confirm  laboratory  proof  that 

Pepsodent  Powder  makes  tectK 
TfWICE  AS  BRIGHT 


INDEPENDENT  LABORATORY 
TESTS  FOUND  NO  OTHER 
DENTIFRICE  THAT  COULD 
MATCH  THE  HIGH  LUSTRE 
PRODUCED  BY  PEPSODENT. 
BY  ACTUAL  test;  PEPSODENT 
PRODUCES  A  LUSTRE  ON 
TEETH  TWICE  AS  BRIGHT 
AS  THE  AVERAGE  OF  ALL 
OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS! 


For  f/ie  safety  of  your  smUe... 
use  Pepsodent  twice  a  day... 
see  your  dentist  twice  a  year 
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THE  ALLURE  THAT 
IWEN  REMEMBER... 

is  hidden  in  the  perfume  of 
April  Showers  Talc!  Th.s.s  the 

fragrance  that  appeals  to  men 
lingering  on  you  after  your 
ba'th...all  through  the  prec.ous 
hours  of  a  date... Hke  a  magic 
Sr^tAprUShowers  perfume 
,^-h.sper  its  allure,  tonight.. ^to 
The  man  you  love.  Ex^«..^^^*«' 
twt  Expensive. 

Talc 


AprA 


CHERAMY  perfumer 

Men  love  "The  Fragrance  of  Youth" 
78 


"One  night  the  thing  I  had  always 
feared  happened.  Julie  and  I  came 
gliding  onto  the  night-club  floor.  I  took 
her  in  my  arms  and  started  to  whirl  her 
about  and — over  her  shoulder  I  looked 
straight  into  the  eyes  of  my  Wall  Street 
boss. 

"Needless  to  say,  the  next  day  I  had 
to  make  a  decision.  Either  dancing  or 
my  Wall  Street  job.  I  decided  to  stick 
to  dancing. 

"Julie  and  I  were  married  and,  with 
the  optimism  of  youth,  we  determined 
to  be  an  outstanding  dance  team.  Dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  our  partnership 
the  going  wasn't  always  easy.  It  was 
during  the  tough  times  I  was  grateful 
I  had  learned  how  to  handle  trouble 
when  I  was  ill. 

"You  know  if  you  can  meet  adversity 
with  a  smile  you've  got  fifty  percent  of 
the  battle  won  before  you  even  start  to 
fight." 

THE  prop  man  on  the  set  of  "The  Navy 
'  Comes  Through"  interrupted  our  con- 
versation to  show  George  a  couple  of 
tap  steps  he  had  been  practicing.  It 
seems  that  on  the  picture  George  had 
accidentally  acquired  a  tap-dancing 
class. 

It  all  started  on  a  very  cold  morn- 
ing when  everybody  was  standing 
around  beating  his  arms  about  to  keep 
warm.  George  lined  them  up  and  taught 
them  a  few  dance  steps.  Now,  it's  be- 
come a  regular  morning  ritual. 

He  claims  it  not  only  gets  their  blood 
circulating,  but  makes  them  start  the 
day  cheerfully.  George  insists  there's 
nothing  like  dancing  to  chase  away  the 
blues. 

If  you're  feeling  awfully  lonesome 
sometime,  just  turn  on  your  radio  and 
dance  around  the  room.  It  really  works. 
George  knows  a  girl  who  made  this 
trick  for  curing  loneliness  pay  dividends. 
She  was  living  in  a  strange  city,  work- 
ing in  the  office  of  a  big  department 
store.  She  had  no  friends  and  no  money 
to  spend  on  entertainment.  Her  eve- 
nings were  very  lonely.  In  desp>eration 
she  began  turning  on  the  radio  and 
making  up  steps  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
various  dance  bands. 

The  department  store  decided  to  put 
on  a  big  amateur  show.  The  girl  did  one 


of  the  crazy  dance  routines  she  hh( 
made  up  to  while  away  the  time. 
Broadway  producer  happened  to  be  u 
the  audience  the  night  of  the  show.  Th( 
girl  was  a  terrific  success!  The  resul 
was  a  week  later  she  left  the  departmen 
store  for  a  successful  Broadway  dancir;! 
career. 

GEORGE  thinks  dancing  is  a  cure  foi 
anything!  He  even  knows  of  a  timt 
when  it  played  Cupid.  A  supposedly  suc- 
cessful married  couple  had  come  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  They  were  in  tht 
living  room  discussing  their  plans  for  ^ 
divorce.  A  dance  band  was  playing  cr 
the  radio.  Unconsciously,  the  husband'i 
feet  began  to  keep  time.  Impulsively 
he  got  up  and  took  his  ex-wife-to-b< 
in  his  arms  and  began  dancing  her  arounc 
the  room. 

As  they  danced  they  both  remembered 
the  many  happy  times  they'd  had  during 
their  courtship.  The  memories,  music, 
and  laughter  made  them  forget  their 
divorce  plans. 

For  those  in  ill  health  George  believes 
dancing  adds  greatly  to  the  restoraticr 
of  physical  vitality  and  strength. 

"Naturally,"  he  claims,  "no  one  wan:j 
to  be  ill.  But  if  it  does  happen  and  ycu 
have  to  put  up  a  fight — don't  get  dis- 
couraged. Everything  has  its  compen- 
sations. Why,  it  might  be  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  you. 

"Having  to  battle  to  walk  again.' 
George  continued,  "gave  me,  I  feel,  ; 
brand-new  outlook  on  life.  And  lots  ol 
people  pay  me  the  compliment  of  sayir.^ 
I'm  good-natured.  Well,  my  illness  gave 
me  that.  Wait  a  minute!  Don't  thinlq 
I  don't  get  upset  about  things,  for 
most  certainly  do.  But  when  things  gel 
a  bit  thick  I  generally  go  for  a  long 
walk.  I  think  back  to  the  time  of  n-.y 
injuries  and  it  gives  me  renewed  strengrh. 
both  physically  and  mentally. 

"It's  true  I  never  realized  my  ambition 
of  following  in  my  father's  footsteps.  But 
I'm  grateful  for  the  good  that  resulted 
from  my  illness  and  the  love  which  led 
me  into  dancing.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
them  I  would  not  have  the  privilege  no\*- 
of  putting  my  feet  at  the  disposal  of 
Uncle  Sam — to  dance  my  way  across  the 
country  selling  War  Bonds." 

The  End 
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The  Truth  about  Stars'  Dates 

(Continued  from  page  67)  dinner?  The 
usual  method,  of  course,  is  the  friend-of- 
a-friend  route.  Hollywood  being  such  a 
small  place,  it  is  practically  impossible 
not  to  find  one  person  who  knows  the 
person  you  desire  to  meet.  Steve  Crane 
met  Lana  Turner  at  a  dance  at  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  They  had  a  mutual 
friend,  who  was  in  Lana's  party.  In- 
troductions followed,  and  that  was  that. 
Lana  met  Artie  Shaw  when  they  started 
to  work  together  at  Metro.  Linda  Dar- 
nell met  Pev  Marley,  her  frequent  escort, 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  camera 
work  of  one  of  her  early  pictures. 

Extra  men  being  at  the  premium  they 
are  in  social  Hollywood,  practically  any 
man  can  get  anywhere  and  meet  any- 
one. Sometimes  the  dates  don't  work  out 
right.  There  is  a  true  legend  of  Holly- 
wood that  concerns  the  young  man  who 
;alled  on  a  star — and  then  fell  in  love 
*ith  her  mother! 

ONCE  having  met,  no  holds  are 
barred,  neither  age,  religion,  social 
itanding  nor  coin  of  the  realm.  A 
nere  matter  of  one  or  the  other's  being 
narried  is  completely  ignored.  The  fact 
hat  the  lady  or  gent  may  be  technically 
led  up  in  an  engagement  with  some 
)ther  member  of  the  opposite  sex  is  au- 
omatically  brushed  aside. 

Boy  dates  girl  in  Hollywood  for  po- 
itical  reasons,  for  ambitious  reasons,  for 
)hotographic  reasons  and — for  this  thing 
ailed  love. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  could  better  illus- 
rate  the  zany  whirligig  of  Hollywood's 
omance  standards  than  the  triangle 
hat  not  so  long  ago  embraced  Ginger 
{ogers,  Jean  Gabin  and  Marlene  Diet- 
ich  and  which  threw  its  glittering 
hadows  simultaneously  on  the  figures 
f  Michele  Morgan  and  George  Mont- 
omery,  which  in  turn  reflected  upon 
ledy  Lamarr  and  Victor  Mature  and 
^hich  finally  lighted  upon  the  saucy 
gure  of  Martha  Kemp  Mature,  who,  for 
oodness  sake,  didn't  seem  to  be  going 
'ith  anyone,  not  even  her  husband 
'ictor! 

Back  in  France,  Mr.  Gabin  had  gone 
'ith  Miss  Morgan.   There  is  also  some 
ilk  that  back  in  France  there  is  also  a 
Irs.  Gabin,  but  we  wouldn't  know  about 
lat  and  oceans  are  so  wide.  At  any  rate, 
Ille.  Morgan  got  here  first  and  it  was 
xpected  when  M.  Gabin  arrived  among 
ur  local  palm  trees  that  they  would  take 
p  where  they  had  left  oflE. 
Practically  the  moment  he  got  oft  the 
ain,  however.  Miss  Marlene  Dietrich 
')r  Mrs.  Rudolph  Sieber,  if  you  insist) 
iw  him  and  grabbed.    Twentieth  Cen- 
iry-Fox,  to  whom  M.  Gabin  was  under 
mtract,    didn't    care    for    this  much, 
ietrich  wasn't  their  star  and  while  they 
■anted  to  give  M.  Gabin  the  build-up 
a  the  publicity  romantic  route,  they 
anted  to  do  it  with  the  deliberate  aid 
one  of  their  own  starlets.  However, 
they  were  very  busy  fostering  the 
mance  of  Ginger  Rogers  and  George 
ontgomery,  a  home  lot  boy,  they  let  the 
abin-Dietrich  romance  slide,  hoping  it 
ould  die  the  natural  death  of  Holly- 
ood    romances    that    are  deliberately 
■erlooked  on  the  publicity  side. 
The  Montgomery-Rogers  romance  was 
ing  big  and  Mr.  Montgomery  was  reap- 
g  much  benefit  therefrom.    Up  until 
is  romance,  he  had  been  strictly  a  cow- 
d-stagecoach  star  but  now  they  saw  he 
uld  be  given  an  "A"  picture  grooming. 
!orge    co-operated    marvelously  and, 
en  as  he  dated  Ginger,  he  also  called 
ch  varied  charmers  as  Greer  Garson 
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and  Jane  Withers  on  the  telephone.  Most 
important  of  all,  he  got  the  lead  in  "Roxie 
Hart"  opposite  Ginger,  while  that  flirta- 
tion lasted. 

The  thing  that  blew  it  up  was  Ginger's 
getting  within  the  Gabin  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. She  saw,  Gabin  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  a  conquest,  Marlene  pouted,  and 
Ginger  went  East.  Gabin  went  East,  too. 
Strangely  enough,  they  both  ended  up  in 
New  York  at  the  same  time  and  at  many 
of  the  same  parties.  The  love  birds  began 
twittering  on  every  syndicated  line. 

Marlene,  however,  has  apparently 
learned  something  about  tenacity.  Ab- 
sence not  only  made  her  heart  grow 
fonder,  but  it  made  the  telephone  and 
the  telegraph  people  grow  richer,  for 
almost  every  hour  on  the  hour  of  every 
single  day  that  Gabin  and  Rogers  were  in 
New  York  together,  telegrams  followed 
Jean  everywhere.  Long-distance  calls 
pursued  him,  at  lunch,  at  dinner,  at  sup- 
per clubs,  out  on  the  dance  floors.  Private 
people  may  be  able  to  hide  out  when  they 
are  in  love,  but  celebrities  are  highly 
visible  and  so  the  messenger  boys  and 
the  long-distance  operators  always  found 
Jean,  and  usually  with  Ginger.  Mar- 
lene's  messages  were  masterpieces  of 
devotion. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Hollywood,  was 
Michele  Morgan  weeping  her  seductive 
eyes  out?  She  was  not.  She  was  using 
them  for  flirting  with  Victor  Mature  and 
Vic  was  calling  around  regularly,  even 
though  he  was  protesting  to  the  papers 
that  reports  of  his  separation  from  Mar- 
tha Mature  were  most  inaccurate.  And 
meantime  what  was  George  Montgomery 
doing  but  dating  Hedy  Lamarr,  queen 
of  the  glamour  girls,  who  currently  is 
going  about  with  Jean  Pierre  Aumont, 
another  case  in  point  of  Hollywood's 
gaudy  dating. 

Do  you  recognize  Jean  Pierre's  name? 
Do  you  know  another  thing  about  him 
save  that  he  dated  Joan  Crawford  and 
a  couple  of  other  girls?  You  don't,  be- 
cause, practically  speaking,  that  is  all 
Hollywood  knows  him.  However,  that 
date  routine  has  served  to  establish  his 
identity  with  millions  of  people. 

THERE  was  at  one  time  a  high-powered 
'  star  in  hot  pursuit  of  Tyrone  Power. 
She  had  prestige  enough  to  be  either 
of  great  help  or  great  damage  to  a 
young  actor's  career.  But  the  smooth 
Tyrone  managed  to  elude  her  so  suc- 
cessfully that  today  they  are  actually 
friends.  Jimmy  Stewart,  following  shortly 
afterwards  in  the  lady's  ambitious  affec- 
tions, dodged  gracefully  also.  Jimmy  is 
a  dodger-de-luxe,  anyway.  Just  as 
everybody  had  him  married  to  Olivia 
de  Havilland,  he  began  going  with  Gin- 
ger Rogers  and,  when  that  got  a  bit 
torrid,  the  draft  came  along.  Jim  still 
sees  Ginger  the  most  frequently  of  any 
of  his  Hollywood  "leave  dates"  but  he's 
even  not  exclusive  about  that.  He  dates 
other  Hollywood  girls,  too,  on  his  returns. 

Of  course,  the  absolute  Midas  of  the 
Hollywood  dating  system  is  Howard 
Hughes.  It's  as  good  as  an  unknown 
girl's  getting  a  leading  role  to  be  seen 
with  him  at  a  leading  cafe.  It  means  she's 
launched  and  no  two  ways  about  it. 
Hughes  seems  to  make  only  one  demand 
— that  the  girl  be  beautiful.  He  never 
does  date  the  girls  who  work  in  his  pic- 
tures, but  he  gets  around  to  all  the 
others,  if  they  meet  his  glamour  standard, 
and  that's  a  high  one,  indeed. 

But  true  it  is  that  Pat  di  Cicco,  he  who 
married  Gloria  Vanderbilt,  Bruce  Cabot, 
who  still  apparently  hopes  to  marry  Liz 
Whitney,  the  wealthy  ex-wife  of  Jock 
Whitney,  and  Errol  Flynn,  who  not 
so  long  ago  was  dating  Doris  Duke,  the 
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You  can  analyze  your  own  blotfo- 
graph  by  following  directions  on 
page  52,  then  by  checking  with 
this  list  of  signs  that  appear  most 
frequently  in  written  designs 


Arrow  Bad  news  by  letter  or 

telephone 

Bayonet   Dlness 

Bell  Unexpected  news 

Boots   Success 

Butterfly   Inconstancy 

Cannon  News  of  a  soldier 

Cat   Gossip 

Circle  Money,  success 

Clover   Prosperity 

Corkscrew  Trouble  caused  by 

curiosity 

Crab  An  enemy 

Dog  A  true  friend 

Dove   Peace 

Duck   Felicity 

Fish   Abundance 

Flag  Danger 

Fox. .  .An  enemy  in  one  you  trusted 

Fruit   Prosperity 

Goat  News  of  a  sailor 

Greyhound  Good  fortune  ahead 

Hare  Long  life 

Heart.  .Romance  if  complete,  if  in- 
complete, disappointment 

Jockey  Success  in  speculation 

Knife  Broken  friendship 

Lion  Courage 

Mermaid. . .  .Good  news  from  the  sea 

Monkey   (or  ape)  Scandal 

Pig   Poverty 

Rat   Meanness 

Scissors . .  Trouble  between  married 
couples,  usually  divorce 

Snake  Evil,  cunning 

Star  Hope,  success,  fame 

Tree . .  Progress,  long  life,  background 

Triangles   Mystery 

Vase . .  News  of  recovery  from  illness 

Vegetables . .  Present  unhappiness  to 
be  followed  by  content 

Violin  -  Gaiety 

Wedding  Cake . .  News  of  a  wedding 

Wheelbarrow.  .Meeting  with  an  old 

friend 

Windmill   Change 

Wolf   Cupidity 

Zebra  Travel  in  far-off  lands 


richest  girl  in  the  world,  once  made  i 
very  fancy  stag  line  indeed.  It  prob 
irked  Bruce  and-Errol  when  Cary  G  a 
walked  off  with  Barbara  Hutton.  Ih 
this  was  truly  a  love  match  only  rr  v 
the  pain  all  the  fiercer  for  those  otl 
They  rarely  get  mixed  up  with  HoUyv.  , 
girls.    They  play  strictly  society. 

If  the  stag  line  seems  to  be  spoken 
in  the  past  tense,  blame  that  on  the  wj 
There  used  to  be  a  good  one  about  tow 
but  it  is  gone  now,  really  today  beii 
just  a  line  composed  of  Flynn,  Cab 
and  Hughes.  The  yoimger  men  are  eith 
in  service  or  keeping  most  discreetly  o 
of  sight. 

A  girl  seen  with  any  one  of  the  thr 
leading  "stags"  is  thereafter  pursue 
by  the  whole  lesser  wolf  pack.  But  wh 
a  lot  of  people  don't  know  is  that 
works  reversely  with  handsome  me 
Once  they  are  seen  dancing  with  certa 
glamour  girls,  all  the  other  glamour  gii 
pursue  them,  too. 

Not  that  many  of  the  ambitious  your 
heroes  around  town  don't  develop  th 
situation  deliberately.  Victor  Mature 
the  loudest  example  of  this,  swiftly  se< 
onded  by  Montgomery.  Around  tow 
they  grin  at  young  Glenn  Ford  and  h 
swift  dating  of  Joan  Crawford,  He« 
Lamarr,  Eleanor  Powell  and  many  otha 
Glenn's  much  more  sincere  than  tl 
other  two,  but  certainly  his  name  « 
mantically  linked  in  so  many  colurru 
hasn't  hurt  him. 

\A/HEN  Desi  Amaz  was  brought  o\ 

from  Broadway  to  star  in  ''Ti 
Many  Girls,"  RKO  wanted  to  build  hi 
up  romantically.  But  no  studio  likes 
build  a  star  except  with  one  of  its  ow 
stars,  so  Lucille  Ball  was  chosen  as  tt 
girl  to  be  overcome  with  Desi's  chan 
At  that  time  Lucille  was  engaged 
marry  Director  Al  Hall.  She  and  De 
dutifully  dated,  again  and  again.  H 
studio  was  delighted.  Everybody  \<n 
delighted,  except  Al  Hall — for  you  kno 
what  happened.  Lucille  broke  the  ei 
gagement  and  married  Desi. 

Exactly  the  same  setup  happened  n 
cently  with  Alexis  Smith  and  Cra 
Stevens — except  that  Alexis  wasn't  ei 
gaged  to  anyone.  They  met  in  th 
Warners  publicity  department,  went  ov 
together  for  the  sake  of  sweet  publicit; 
and  Cupid  got  them. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Alan  Curtis.  Rigl 
at  the  very  start  of  his  career  a  cer;ai 
glamour  lady  desired  him.  Alan  snubbe 
her,  married  a  girl  he  had  known  bac 
in  New  York.  The  lady,  who  had  gres 
influence,  told  everyone  Alan  was  im 
possible.  That  reputation  stuck  to  hiu 
His  career  did  not  advance,  his  marriag 
failed.  Twentieth  finally  borrowed  hir 
from  Metro.  Alan  started  dating  Scnj 
Henie,  also  of  Twentieth.  Meanwhili 
however,  he  had  met  Ilona  Massej 
There  was  absolutely  no  advantage  i 
their  seeing  one  another.  There  was,  i 
fact,  everything  against  it,  for  Ilona  \v8 
quietly  and  gently  dropped  from  th 
Metro  contract  list.  But  there 
love.  They  were  wildly,  passionatel 
in  love,  Alan  and  Ilona.  They  still  .at 
But  since  they  have  been  Mr.  and  Mn 
Curtis  neither  one  of  their  careers  iia 
amounted  to  anything. 

It  is  just  such  cases  as  this  that  ir.ik- 
publicity  departments  take  young  ? 
lets  aside,  point  to  such  lovers,  and 
"See?    You  do  what  we  tell  you  alou 
dates." 

And  it  is  because  they  do  follow 
publicity  department's  advice  that  r 
a  starlet  does  advance — and  why  so  ir, 
of  the  time  so  many  of  them  are  bitterlj 
unhappy. 

The  End 

PHOTOPLAV  combined  with  movie  m'^'ix* 


CAN  HUSBANDS  BE 
RIGHT  AFTER  ALL  ? 


I   "Where,"  explodes  Mr.  J,  "is  my  morning 
orange  juice?  Tut-tut. ..I  know  what 
you're  going  to  say!  My  'pernickety  appe- 
tite.' But  this  time,  my  dear,  I'm  armed... 
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Vrom  Natural  Color  Photograph 


NO  SUGAR  NEEDED!  Oranges  in  salads,  desserts 
and  lunch-boxes  satisfy  your  sweet  tooth  without 
the  use  of  sugar.  Mail  the  coupon  for  the  free 
book  of  over  100  recipes. 

At  home  or  soda  fountain,  fresh  orange  juice 
is  delicious  and  refreshing— a  healthful  ////.' 


"Hedda  Hopper's  Hollywood"— Many  CBS 
Stations  -  6:15  P.M.,  E.T.-Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 


•  "Look.  The  U.  S.  Government  says 
you  need  vitamin  C  every  day— be- 
cause you  can't  store  it  in  your  body.  For 
good  health, you  need  at  least  75  milli- 
grams of  it— that's  a  lot  as  vitamins  go! 


J  "What's  more,  it's  a  scarce  item  — not 
found  in  most  foods.  Open  cooking 
destroys  it  in  a  hurry.  So  chances  are 
pretty  slim  of  getting  enough  — unless 
you  have  plenty  of  citrus  fruits. 


"An  8-ounce  glass  of  fresh  orange 
juice  gives  you  all  you  need  for  the 
best  of  health.  So!  — pernickety  appetite 
or  not  — I  want  my  orange  juice!  And 
I  want  yoii  to  have  it  — and  the  young- 
sters!" (And  Mrs.  J  just  smiles,  without 
ever  telling  Mr.J  that  orange  juice  is  also 
a  valuable  source  of  vitamins  A,  Bi  and 
G,  and  calcium!) 

SHOPPING  LESS  OFTEN  THESE  DAYS?  Then  buy 

more  oranges  each  time.  They  keep.'  Those 
trademarked  "Sunkist"  are  the  finest  from 
14,500  cooperating  California  growers. 

Sunkist 

€'alifornia  Ora nqes 

KvKt  for  Juice  —  a*u/ Si'Oi^  *t<f€ / 

I  1 

I  Sunkist,  Dcpc.  5311  r,  Sunkist  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
I        Send  Frhe, "Sunkist  Orange  Recipes  for 
I  Year-round  Freshness. " 


Copr.,  1042,  CaUfomla  ri-ull  Growers  I^chanup 
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"My  skin  isn't  the  pink-  'js      ^  ^y.  \  J 

aml  wliile  type  —  it  s  <^vi^I^EV4  ^ 

cnutmY — aiul  Ponrl's  ,  ■''i^j^^i^i^^^ 
new  DreatiiHiiwer  Haclii  l 
flatters  it  to  perfection." 
FERNANDA  WANAMAKIiR 
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New  Dreamflower  Box — 

Big  (Iressing-tablo  size, 
49p.  Smaller  sizes — 25p, 
100.  In  6  new  Dream- 
flower  shades — all 
glamour-makers ! 


Every  girl  who  loves  Rachel 
MUST  try  this  new  Rachel! 

So  flattering-sweet — Pond's  new  Dream- 
/  r/  J  '  flower  Rachel!  Fluff  it  on — and  you're 
■'Mil  -     conscious  of  no  powder  at  all  .  .  .  just  a 
OJ/^      creamier,  deeper  velvet  look  to  your  skin! 
Childishly  pure — yet  tinged  with  the 
rich  ivory  of  sophistication.  If  Rachel  is 
your  shade,  here's  a  new  love  for  you! 

Caressing  new  Dreamflower 
Smoo'/iness  gi\cs  your  lace 
a  -soil"  finish — senti- 

mental .  .  .  endearing — 

TODAY.'  See  all  6  New 
Dreamflower  Powder  Shades 

Naturol  —  for  pink-and-while  blondes 
Rose  Cream — peach  tone  for  golden  blondes 
Brunette — rosv-beipe  for  medium  brunettes 
Rochel    for  cream-ivory  skin 
Dusk  Rose — for  rich  rosy-Ian  skin 
Dark  Rachel  —  for  dark  brunettes 

At  Beauty  Counters  Everywhere 


Spencer  Tracy: 
He's  pleased 

Fovcri+e  Actors  of 
People   In  College 

Clark  Gable 
Spencer  Tracy 
Gary  Cooper 
Tyrone  Power 
Errol  Flynn 
James  Stewart 
Robert  Taylor 
Mickey  Rooney 
Humphrey  Bogart 
Gene  Autry 


Here's  what  the  famous  public  opinion  analyst 
Elmo  Roper  found  out  about  some  big  screen  stars. 
He  queried  two  opposite  groups  of  young  people, 
lists  here  their  favorites  in  order  of  preference 


Favorite  Actors  of 
People  Not  In  College 

Clark  Gable 
Spencer  Tracy 
Gary  Cooper 
Errol  Flynn 
Tyrone  Power 
Mickey  Rooney 
Gene  Autry 
Robert  Taylor 
James  Stewart 
Humphrey  Bogart 


Favorite  Actresses  of 
People    In  College 

Bette  Davis 
Lana  Turner 
Katharine  Hepburn 
Madeleine  Carroll 
Joan  Fontaine 
Myrna  Loy 
Hedy  Lamarr 
Margaret  Sullavan 
Vivien  Leigh 
Rosalind  Russell 


Kate  Hepburn: 
She's  pensive 

Favorite  Actresses  of 
People  Not  In  College 

Bette  Davis 
Lana  Turner 
Betty  Grable 
Hedy  Lamarr 
Judy  Garland 
Olivia  de  Havilland 
Deanna  Durbin 
Madeleine  Carroll 
Barbara  Stanwyck 
Claudcttc  Colbert 


Bewildered  Knight 


{Continued  jrom  page  58)  window) 
and  for  a  brief  period  he  was  the 
Dwner  of  a  Packard  convertible.  The 
Vlanhattan  garage  problem  and  the 
inance  company  soon  made  this  inex- 
jedient;  however,  he  found  cabs  more 
;onvenient  in  the  long  run  anyway.  He 
Dought  a  multiple-record-changer,  which 
)n  occasion  played  its  last  record  over 
.nd  over  until  morning  because  he  had 
jeen  too  sleepy  to  switch  it  off,  and  he 
,pent  four  week  ends  in  Connecticut  and 

round  dozen  on  Long  Island,  at  house 
jarties.  He  discovered  ham  and  eggs  at 
Ive  in  the  morning,  and  authors  like 
Baudelaire  and  Petronius  Arbiter,  and  he 
net  people,  important  and  unimportant, 
ie  met  Sam  Goldwyn,  for  one,  under 
•xtraordinary  circumstances. 

This  occurred  one  night  when  he  had 
ust  walked  off  the  stage  after  his  final 
tint.  A  man  came  up  to  him  and  said, 
I  just  saw  the  show,  Payne — I'm  Sam 
Joldwyn.    You're  pretty  good." 

"I  ought  to  be,"  said  the  young  man 
i-om  Roanoke.  "I'm  Clark  Gable."  He 
^ent  to  his  dressing  room,  humming  a 
ong  from  the  show,  stripped  to  his  pants 
nd  slapped  a  handful  of  cleansing  cream 
n  his  face.  Suddenly  he  paused,  staring 
leyond  the  reflection  in  the  glass.  He 
yas  seeing,  in  retrosi>ect,  the  suit  the 
nan  had  worn.  John  knew  clothes,  now, 
nd  he  recognized  that  suit.  One  of  the 
reat  tailors  in  New  York  had  built  it, 
or  not  less  than  $250. 

In  one  moment  he  had  wrenched  his 
oor  open,  had  flung  himself  down  the 
tairs;  when  he  reached  the  stage  door 
loldwyn  was  just  handing  a  card  to  the 
ttendant,  saying,  "Give  him  this  when 
e  goes  out  .  .  .  ." 

John  skidded  to  a  stop  and  ran  his 
I  ngers  through  his  hair.  "That  will 
I  ot  be  necessary,  Mr.  Goldwyn,"  he  said. 

I  "HE  contract  Goldwyn  offered  him  did 
not  require  a  screen  test,  paid  $350  per 
/eek  and  went  along  with  a  verbal 
romise  that  he  should  have  a  part  in 
Come  And  Get  It."  John  came  to  Holly- 
ood,  and  he  did  not  get  it.  This  was  the 
upreme  disillusionment;  this  was  what 
e  had  left  New  York  and  come  into  the 
Ireat  Sunlit  Silence  for;  this  was  why  he 
ad  stood  in  Grand  Central  and  said 
ood-by  to  Sybil.  She  had  been  as  beau- 
ful  as  he  had  ever  seen  her  that  night, 
er  face,  except  for  a  small  scar  near 
er  eye,  restored  to  its  original  flawless- 
ess.  Another  three  months,  and  even 
lat  would  be  gone,  thanks  to  the  skill 
f  surgery. 

They  had  both  been  a  little  teary  that 
vening.  Just  before  train  time  he'd 
lid,  "Darling,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
ling." 

She  had  smiled,  then,  and  shrugged  her 
Iver-fox  shoulders.  "I  wouldn't,  dar- 
ng,  if  I  were  you.  Hollywood  does 
lings  to  people.  You  might  regret  what 
ou  said  tonight." 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "We'll  see." 

Ah,  well.  Hollywood  did  indeed  do 
lings  to  you.  You  came  to  Hollywood 
id  nobody  knew  you  and  you  didn't 


know  anybody,  and  the  picture  you 
thought  you  were  going  to  make  either 
did  not  materialize  at  all,  or  made  a  tre- 
mendous hit  with  someone  else  in  your 
role.  You  got  loaned  around  like  a  lawn- 
mower:  to  Grand  National,  where  you 
made  "Hats  Off";  to  Fox,  for  "Fair  Warn- 
ing"— both  of  which  convinced  you,  when 
you  saw  them,  that  nothing  on  earth 
would  ever  make  you  an  actor  and  that 
if  you  ever  did  become  one,  the  memory 
of  these  pictures  would  haunt  the  mem- 
ory of  all  who  otherwise  might  hire  you. 
On  the  other  hand  you  still  got  your 
$350,  every  week;  and  finally  you  met 
another  guy,  a  fellow  with  whom  you 
could  strike  up  an  acquaintance,  share 
confidences,  beefs  and  eventually  an 
apartment.  And  you  could  hope,  as  is  the 
fashion  of  the  human  race. 

The  young  man  John  met  was  Lee 
Bowman  who,  besides  being  a  thor- 
oughly nice  guy,  knew  a  good  many 
people  in  Hollywood,  including  an 
address  bookful  of  girls. 

HE  met  Goldwyn  twice  again  while  his 
contract  lasted.  The  first  time  was  on 
the  lot,  when  Goldwyn  said,  "Let  me  see 
your  teeth."  John  bared  his  fangs.  "Tsk, 
tsk,"  said  Goldwyn.  "Have  them  capp)ed 
and  straightened  at  once." 

The  second  time  was  also  on  the  lot, 
outside  the  executive  offices.  Meanwhile 
John  had  had  his  teeth  cleaned  and  a 
couple  of  small  fillings  done,  whereupon 
the  dentist  had  pronounced  him  whole. 
"Let  me  see  your  teeth."  Goldwyn  com- 
manded again,  "Hmm — a  thousand  per- 
cent better.  You  see?  Now  you  can 
smile." 

Paramount  offered  John  a  contract 
shortly  after  Goldwyn  did  not  pick  up  his 
option,  and  he  worked  there  for  nine 
months,  making  "Love  On  Toast,"  which 
was  so  bad  it  was  never  released,  and 
"College  Swing,"  which  got  him  nowhere. 
Finally,  when  he  knew  he  was  to  be 
dropped,  he  settled  his  contract  for  seven 
weeks'  salary  (he  had  thirteen  left  to  go) 
and  the  next  day  signed  with  Warners, 
on  a  deal  he  had  previously  arranged. 

He  was  learning. 

Lee  had  decided  to  give  a  cocktail 
party  at  the  apartment  one  afternoon. 
Anne  Shirley,  with  whom  Lee  ran  around 
occasionally,  came  to  it  with  another  girl, 
unescorted.  She  left  it,  somewhat  to  her 
surprise,  to  go  to  dinner  with  John;  and 
after  that  Anne  was  John's  girl,  by  gen- 
eral consent.  He  had  never,  he  decided 
after  the  first  blissful  week,  been  in  love 
before  at  all — and  one  evening  a  month 
after  Lee's  cocktail  party,  he  told  her  a 
story. 

"Long  ago,"  he  said,  "when  I  was 
just  fresh  from  New  York  and  knew  ex- 
actly three  people,  I  had  a  talk  with 
Cesar  Romero,  who  was  one  of  them. 
'Cesar,  old  boy,'  I  told  him,  'I'm  a  family 
man  at  heart.  A  year  from  now  I'm  going 
to  be  married  and  settled  down.'  And 
Cesar  said,  'That's  what  you  think.  Where 
are  you  going  to  find  the  girl?  I've  been 
hunting  for  one  for  years.'  'I'll  find  her, 
all  right,'  I  said.    So  we  made  a  small 


Washed  119  Times 
Lvmcheon  Cloth  Is 
Unfrayecl;  Fresh 

Laboratory  Starch  Tests 
Reveal  Linit-Starched  Linen 
Retains  New,  Fresh  Look 


You'll  be  proud  of  your  LINIT- 
starched  table  linens!  This  different 
laundry  starch  gives  them  such  a 
proud  finish,  such  luxurious,  gleaming 
smoothness!  LINIT  makes  even  every- 
day cotton  table  things  look  and  feel 
like  linen.  LiNiT  helps  fine  fabrics  re- 
sist laundering  wear. 

Free!  The  helpful  "LiNiT  LAUNDRY 
CHART".  Write  Corn  Products  Sales 
Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Dept.  LC-U. 


ALL  GROCERS  SELL  LINIT 


PENETRATES  the  FABRIC 
PROTECTS  THE  FIBRES 


IMPORTANT! 

Many  of  you  have  written  to  us  about  your  problems. 
We  haven't  always  been  able  to  give  you  an  answer. 
But  beginning  with  our  next  issue  you  shall  have 
answers  from  the  greatest  advice  star  in  Hollywood — 

BETTE  DAVIS! 
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KEEPING 
PACE 


Never  in  history  has  a  war  so  urgently 
required  so  much  of  transportation 
.  .  .  never  has  transportation  responded 
so  efficiently. 

Greyhound,  carrying  millions  more 
passengers  than  ever  in  the  past,  is 
extending  its  facilities  to  the  utmost, 
eliminating  all  unnecessary  services,  so 
that  every  essential  traveler  shall  reach 
his  destination  promptly,  without  waste 
of  precious  time  and  money. 

There  are  jew  new  buses  to  be  had 
—there  is  great  need  for  conservation— 
so  every  coach,  every  scrap  of  rubber 
and  metal,  every  gallon  of  fuel  must 
be  made  to  stretch  farther  and  farther. 

Greyhound  could  not  successfully 
have  carried  the  capacity  loads  of  the 
past  midsummer  season  without  the 
good-natured  cooperation  of  several 
million  travelers.  Our  sincere  thanks 
to  every  one  of  you! 


How  you  can  help  when 
taking  war-time  trips: 

•  Travel  on  Tuesdays,  Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays. 

•  Take  as  little  baggage 
as  possible. 

•  Get  trip  information  in 
advance. 

•  Be  at  bus  station  early. 


bet  on  it.  That  was  just  about  a  year 
ago." 

"You'd  better  hurry,  hadn't  you?" 

"Yes.  My  purpose  in  telling  you  this 
fascinating  anecdote,"  John  said,  "is  to 
point  out  that  I've  found  the  girl.  Now 
do  you  think  I'll  win  the  bet?" 

Anne  gave  the  question  some  delibera- 
tion.   Finally  she  smiled.    "I  think  so." 

TECHNICALLY,  however,  he  did  not 
'  win  it  because  he  did  not  marry  Anne 
until  August  of  1937.  In  the  interval 
until  then  they  did  the  things  lovers  do 
in  California.  They  went  night-clubbing; 
they  swam  in  the  surf  in  the  morning; 
they  went  riding  in  the  desert  and  strolled 
through  mile-long  gardens  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

The  young  Paynes  lived  with  a  flair 
and  were  very  gay  and  very  much  in 
love,  and  people  said  of  them,  rather 
fatuously,  that  there  had  never  been 
such  happy  kids  in  the  world,  that  theirs 
was  the  perfect  marriage. 

It  was,  indeed,  for  almost  four  years. 
John  was  seven  years  older  than  Anne, 
which  was  as  it  should  have  been;  and 
he  found  that  Anne  had  an  almost  in- 
credible honesty,  and  a  tolerance  of 
everybody  everywhere  so  that  she  had 
never  had  an  enemy,  and  never  would — 
and  an  indefinable  sweetness  that  he  de- 
cided was  quite  unique  in  the  world. 
None  of  these  things  changed  her  when 
she  had  little  Julie  Anne,  nor  in  the 
months  that  followed  when  he  under- 
stood, as  did  she,  that  something  was 
going  wrong. 

When  you  get  a  divorce  in  Hollywood 
you  usually  tell  the  judge  that  your  hus- 
band was  impolite  to  your  friends,  used 
strong  language  and  generally  caused 
you  extreme  mental  anguish.  "This  ordi- 
narily is  quietly  accepted  as  a  blind  for 
the  real  reasons  which,  if  published, 
would  ruin  a  reputation  or  a  career.  But 
when  Anne  divorced  John  last  January 
there  wasn't  any  story  hidden  behind 
the  headlines.  She  had  told  him  very 
simply,  one  night  while  they  were  dining 
at  Romanoff's:  "I'm  hunting  for  a  little 
house  to  move  into.  I'm  leaving  you, 
John."  And  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any- 
thing more  for  either  of  them  to  say. 


They  had  known  there  was  trouble  ar.d 
had  talked  about  it,  but  when  they  h&  1 
finished,  they  realized  that  it  wasn  t 
something  they  could  talk  out,  or  elimi- 
nate by  eliminating  the  cause. 

Sometimes,  you  just  fall  out  of  love.  .  .  . 

THE  story  of  John  Payne's  five  yea: - 
'  in  Hollywood,  up  until  a  few  month- 
ago,  is  a  relatively  simple  one.  If  you  ha  i 
asked  John  himself,  he  would  have  to',  i 
you  that  his  story  had  its  happy  endin 
He  had  found  his  girl,  finally;  he  -Wi- 
sure  of  his  love,  and  of  what  he  wanted 
— and  he  almost  had  it,  all  of  it.  There 
was  his  career,  of  course,  which  lagged 
for  a  seemingly  endless  time  at  Warner-. 
He  made  one  or  two  good  budget  pic- 
tures, including  "Garden  Of  The  Moon  ' 
and  a  long  list  of  B's.  But  when  War- 
ners dropped  him,  Daryll  Zanuck  fea- 
tured him  in  "Maryland"  and  "The  Grer.: 
Profile,"  and  then  starred  in  "Tin  Pa:. 
Alley,"  which  did  the  trick. 

Almost,   it  would   seem,   he   got  th' 
professional  success  he  wanted  in  re- 
turn for  his  happiness.    He  would,  ( 
course,  have  it  any  other  way.    He  is 
young  man  with  a  torch,  not  alone  for  th. 
girl  he  loved  and  still  loves  but  for 
way  of  life  he  loved,  too.     His  Ne 
York  friends,  who  would  hardly  ha\ 
recognized  him  during  his  very  mar- 
ried years,  would  know  him  again  nov 
They  would  see  the  same  young  bachelo: . 
working  harder  and  playing  harder,  per- 
haps, than  ever  before.    They  would  m  • 
be  allowed  to  intrude  on  the  afternoor  - 
when  Julie  Anne  and  her  nurse  con-, 
to  visit  him  at  the  beach,  so  they  wouldr. 
see  him  in  his  favorite  role.    Nor  wou. 
they  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  on  the  nigh  - 
he  takes  Anne  Shirley  to  dinner. 

The  greatest  clues  to  their  recognitioi. 
after  all,  would  be  the  restlessness  of  h:- 
hands,  the  alternate  moods  of  gaiety  an  i 
thoughtfulness;  and  the  songs  he  writt. 
these  days,  charming  things  that  no  ma 
who  was  complacent  or  content  or  certai:i 
of  his  future  would  think  of  writing. 

I  am  sorry  I  can't  finish  his  story  for 
you.  In  a  way,  I  think  only  Anne  ca:i 
do  that. 

The  End 


John  Payne  feels  a  certain  way  about  ex-wife  Anne  Shirley  ^see 
story  above);  Jane  Russell  feels  another  way  about  John.  She's 
Howard  Hughes's  find  who  debuts  in  "The  Ourlaw,"  the  girl 
whose  grin  is  dressing  up  Payne's  supper  tables  these  nights 
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PHOTOPL.'kY  combined  u'ith  movie  mirror 


Destination — Happiness! 

'  Ccntimied  from  page  68)  him.  He  was 
)lso  that  perfect  wonder  among  HoUy- 
.vood  males,  a  man  who  had  never  been 
narried. 

Ruth  didn't  know  it,  but  even  before 
16  met  her  Robert  had  fallen  in  love 
vith  her.  It  happened  this  way.  Eric 
rari)enter,  a  photographer,  had  taken  a 
jicture  of  Ruth  sitting  in  her  garden, 
ooking  cool  and  relaxed,  and  eating,  of 
lU  things,  a  cracker.  That  picture  had 
ippeared  on  the  cover  of  a  magazine 
vhich  is  distributed  through  a  chain  of 
trugstores. 

Now  all  men  have,  somewhere  in  their 
ubcon-sciousness,  a  pictured  ideal  of  the 
and  of  girl  they'd  like  to  marry  and 
vhen  Bob  picked  up  that  magazine  and 
aw  that  picture,  something  stirred  in  his 
leart.  He  tore  the  cover  off  the  maga- 
ine  and  underneath  the  picture  of  Ruth 

18  wrote,  "February  6,  1942 — This  is  the 
irl  I'd  like  to  marry." 

But  Ruth,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of 
11  this  when  she  was  first  introduced 

0  Bob.  She  met  him  simply  because 
le  was  handling  one  of  the  radio  pro- 
rams  on  which  she  was  to  appear.  As 
heir  eyes  met  for  a  second,  his  heart 
ounded  wildly.  But  their  "How  do  you 
OS?"  were  casual  enough;  so  were  their 
ubsequent  meetmgs.  Then  came  a  day 
,'hen  Ruth  was  having  breakfast  at  the 
Jrown  Derby  with  a  group  of  friends, 
n  another  booth  sat  Robert  Longenecker 
.'ith  a  group  of  his  friends.  As  she 
.•alked  out  of  the  Brown  Derby  and 
.•aved  good-by  to  her  friends,  Ruth 
tepped  into  the  Satyr  Book  Shop,  which 
5  right  next  to  the  Derby.  She  was 
oing  to  look  over  some  rare  editions  of 
er  favorite  Dickens.  Her  eyes  were 
hining  as  her  fingers  rested  on  the 
•ooks  .  .  .  yes,  they  were  all  there,  all 
er  favorites. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up,  and  there  was 
iobert  Longenecker,  and  he  was  smiling. 

Without  embarrassment,  she  said,  "I 
ollect  Dickens,  you  see.  Of  course,  I 
an't  afford  this  beautiful  edition,  but  I 
an't  help  looking  at  it.  And  I'll  buy 
omething  else,  so  that  the  owner  of  the 
hop  won't  feel  cheated." 

"I  collect  Dickens,  too,"  Bob  said. 

■flAT  started  it  You  take  a  beautifiil 
young  girl  with  dark  brown  hair  and 
ray-blue  eyes  like  Ruth's  and  a  hand- 
Dme  young  man  like  Bob  .  .  .  put  them 

1  a  book  shop  together  to  discover  that 
ley  both  collect  Dickens  .  .  .  and  what 
0  you  get?  A  plot  that  Christopher 
lorley  would  love. 

For,  a  few  days  later,  Ruth  received  in 

19  mail  all  the  volumes  of  Dickens' 
Our  Mutual  Friend,"  with  a  note  which 
ointed  out  that  since  Dickens  was  their 
lutual  friend,  Bob  thought  it  appro- 
riate  to  send  her  this  particular  set  of 
olumes. 

It  was.  Ruth  decided,  the  nicest  pres- 
nt  she  had  ever  received.   She  reached 
>r  the  phone  to  thank  Bob. 
"I'm  so  glad  you  liked  them,"  he  said, 
.nd  finally  finding  the  courage  to  ask 
•hat  he'd  wanted  to  ask  for  so  long,  he 
cured  out  breathlessly,  "Could  you  have 
inner  with  me  tonight?" 
They  dined  at  the  Brown  Derby  and 
w  each  other  almost  constantly  after 
at  for   six   weeks.      Still  Hollywood 
•I  t  become  suspicious.    The  courtship 
not  conducted  as  Hollywood's  court- 
ips  usually  are,  in  the  glare  of  bright 
ghts  and  in  the  midst  of  night  clubs. 
Tiey  would  go  driving  into  the  country 
Jgether,  though  they  kept  their  drives 
hort,  knowing  it  was  patriotic  to  use 


DEDICATED     TO     THE     PHYSICIANS,     NURSES    AND     HOSPITALS     OF  AMERICA 


A  Lesson  They're  Eager  to  Learn 

Soon  these  new  mothers  will  leave  the  hos- 
pital where  their  babies  were  born.  Now 
they  are  watching  a  nurse  demonstrate  how 
to  care  for  a  newborn  infant.  She  teaches 
them  many  vital  lessons  that  hospitals  have 
learned  about  scientific  infant  care;  and 
most  valuable  of  all,  she  gives  them  a  new 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting babies  against  harmful  germs. 

Largely  because  of  the  progress  which 
medical  science  has  made  in  its  never- 
ending  war  on  germs,  this  year  more  than 
100,000  U.  S.  babies  will  live,  who  would 
have  died  at  less  than  one  year  of  age  had 
they  been  born  20  years  ago. 

Nowadays  hospitals  maintain  almost  un- 
believable vigilance  in  guarding  infants 
against  harmful  germs.  Only  a  few  spe- 
cially-assigned nurses  are  permitted  in  the 
nursery,  and  they  mu.st  wear  sterile  masks, 
caps  and  go^\-ns.  Even  the  doctor  does  not 
enter;  he  examines  babies  in  a  special  room, 
and  he  too  wears  mask,  cap  and  gown. 
When  baby  is  nursing,  the  mother's  bed  is 
covered  with  a  sterile  feeding  sheet,  and  her 
breasts  and  hands  are  sterilized.  A  limited 
number  of  visitors  is  admitted  to  the 
mother's  room,  only  during  certain  hours; 
antl  they  are  asked  to  stay  away  from  the 
bed.  to  prevent  transfer  of  germs  which 
might  later  come  in  contact  with  the  baby. 

As  a  vital  aid  in  protecting  baby's  skin 
against  germs,  practically  every  hospital 
now  anoints  the  baby's  entire  body  with 
anfl.ieptic  oil,  daily.  This  helps  prevent  im- 
petigo, prickly  heat,  pustular  rashes,  diaper 
rash.  It  is  known  that  germ  infection  plays 
a  part  in  these  common  skin  troubles. 

Mothers  should  continue  hospital  'pro- 


tective measures  at  home.  Keep  visitors 
away  from  baby.  Don't  let  them  fondle  or 
kiss  him.  And  do  as  hospitals  and  doctors 
recommend— anoint  your  baby  with  anti- 
septic oil  every  day  imtU  he's  at  least  a 
year  old.  Use  the  oil  also  after  every  diaper 
change.  Be  sure  the  oil  you  use  is  antiseptic. 
Look  for  the  word  "antiseptic"  on  the  label. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  anything  less.  Re- 
member that  the  essence  of  baby  care  is 
protection  against  harmful  germs. 

And,  of  course,  have  your  baby  examined 
by  your  doctor  regularly  .  .  .  that  is  Rule 
No.  1  in  infant  care. 

■f  Y  ■/ 

Why  do  almost  all  hospital  nurseries  use 
Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil.^  Because  it  is  anti- 
septic. No  other  widely-sold  baby  oil  has 
that  important  quality.  If  you  want  the 
best  for  your  baby,  at  only  slight  extra  cost, 
use  Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  antiseptic  care. 

When  baby  is  older  and  you  use  a  baby 
powder,  follow  this  guide:  Mennen  Baby 
Powder,  too,  is  antiseptic — a  health  aid.  not 
a  mere  "cosmetic."  Made  by  special  "ham- 
merizing"  process,  it  is  finer,  smoother, 
more  uniform  in  texture  than  other  leading 
baby  powders.  Also  it  has  a  delicate  new 
scent.  Most  important,  Mennen  Baby 
Powder  is  antiseptic. 


Pharmaceutical  Division 
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Be  guided  by  tlfe  experience  of  over 
2,000,000  girlsl*ho  found  MINER'S 
LIQUID  MAKE-l^n  the  hosiery  shades 
"tops"  for  sleek,  bare  legs.  Now  these 
same  girls  are  fast  learning  the  priceless 
beauty  secret  wiser  glamour  girls  have 
known  for  years  .  .  .  that  MINER'S 
LIQUID  MAKE-UP  in  the*  Hattering  facial 
tones  gives  them  thcAsoft,  glowing 
"knock  'em  dead"  lool^ll  men  go  for. 

A  perfectly  blended  powder-and- 
powder-base  in  one,  MINER'S  LIQUID 
MAKE-UP  is  non-greasy,  goes  on  easily 
.  .  .  camouflages  blemishes  .  .  .  and  gives 
your  face  a /velvety  smooth,  gloriously 
fresh-lookini^jinish  which  lasts  all  day 
long.  Apply  U,  blend  it  .  .  .  add  loose 
powder  or  [not,  as  you  prefer  .  .  .  then 
forget  repoi«'S^ring,  for  hours  and  hours. 

Dazzle  the  stag-line,  too!  Use  it  on  back, 
shoulders  and  arms  for  evening  wear. 

Choose  from  sixi  beau-catching  com- 
plexion shades  .  .  .SPeach  —  Rachelle  — 
Brunette— Suntan—Hqwaiian— Nut  Brown. 

More  women  use  MINER'S  than 
any  other  LIQUID  MAKE-UP! 
Buy  it!.. Try  it! ..You'll  love  it! 

50<;  .  .  25<!:  Everywhere 


If  you  prefer  a  Cream  Base  .  .  .  try 

A  tinted  cream  make-up  base.  Softens, 
glamorizes  and  profecfs  the  skin  .... 


ion 


with  LANOLIN 


The  bridegroom  thought  she  looked  beautiful — and  so  did  e.eryone  else! 
Ruth  Hussey,  in  on  Irene  blue  gabardine  suit  with  o  pale  pink  blouse  one 
o  large  blue  grosgroin-trimmed  felt,  gets  nnarried  to  Robert  Longenecke- 


Z9ii  Sc  IOC 


1942  Miner's,  lac. 


their  tires  as  little  as  possible.  Sometimes 
Bob  talked  of  the  places  he  had  been, 
for  both  Ruth  and  he  have  always  loved 
quaint  and  beautiful  places. 

One  day  he  told  her  of  the  Catholic 
Mission  at  Pala.  It  was  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old,  he  said,  and  it  was 
the  only  mission  in  California  which 
had  been  decorated  and  built  by  Indians. 

"I've  always  thought,"  Bob  said,  "that 
if  ever  I  were  to  marry,  I'd  get  married  at 
the  Mission  at  Pala."  And  then  his  eyes 
sought  Ruth's.  "That  is,"  said  Bob,  "if 
my  future  bride  likes  the  idea.  Ruth, 
will  you  marry  me?" 

"Yes,  Bob,"  she  said,  "I'd  love  being 
married  at  the  Mission.  I've  always  felt 
that  when  I  got  married  I  wanted  a  real 
marriage,  not  just  a  Hollywood  elope- 
ment." 

THEY  decided  then  that  they  would  get 
'  married  in  September.  And  that's  prob- 
ably the  way  it  would  have  been  if  it 
weren't  for  the  fact  that  we  are  living 
in  such  uncertain  times.  Like  millions 
of  other  young  men,  Bob's  life  was  to  be 
changed  by  the  war  and  by  the  need 
of  America  for  young,  brave,  clean  men 
like  Bob.  When  Bob  knew  he  was  going 
into  the  Army,  he  told  Ruth. 

"It  would  make  me  very  happy,  Ruth, 
if  you  would  marry  me  before  I  am  in- 
ducted." 

Looking  at  him,  standing  so  straight 
and  proud  before  her,  Ruth  felt  some- 
thing catch  at  her  throat.  Her  native 
Yankee  caution  was  thrown  to  the  winds. 

"Let's  get  married  on  Sunday,"  she 
said.  "That  will  give  us  jiist  time 
enough  to  make  the  arrangements." 

Just  time  enough,  she  thought,  to  write 
her  mother  and  tell  her  everything.  Just 
time  enough  for  her  mother  to  get  the 
letter  and  speed  on  her  way  to  California 
with  William  O'Rourke.  her  husband, 
who  had  brought  up  Ruth  since  her 
father  died  when  Ruth  was  just  a  baby. 
Just  time  enough  for  her  sister  and 
brother  to  come  out  to  California.  And 
time  enough,  too,  for  Bob's  mother  and 
sisters  and  brothers  and  for  her  friends 
and  Bob's  to  get  ready. 

But  in  wartime,  all  plans  are  subject 
to  change.  Bob's  mother  and  his  family 
could  be  there.  But  Captain  O'Rourke 
was  also  joining  the  Service  and  was  be- 
ing sent  to  Maine.  The  heart  of  Ruth's 
mother  must  have  been  torn  between  her 
husband,  who  was  leaving  to  serve  his 
country,  and  Ruth,  who  was  going  to  be 


married.  She  felt  it  was  only  right 
stay  with  her  husband. 

A  friend  said  to  Ruth,  "Will  y 
mother  be  able  to  come?"  And  Rl 
her  eyes  bright  with  unshed  tears,  s> 
"No,  Mother  can't  come.  But  she  wr 
me  such  a  beautiful  letter  I  feel  aln. 
as  if  she  were  here." 

N  Sunday,  August  ninth.  Bob  , 
Ruth  were  married  in  the  prese- 
of  twenty-six  guests.  Ruth  wore  a  p 
wedding  ring  that  was  a  duplicate  of 
mother's.  Then  Bob  gave  her,  as  a  t 
a  guard  ring  in  a  scroll.  It  was  a  s 
prise  gift  and  Ruth  had  not  had 
faintest  idea  that  Bob  planned  it.  yet 
that  strange  coincidence  which  govt 
true  lovers,  Ruth  had  also  chosen  a  s 
prise  gift  for  Bob.  And  her  gift  • 
also  a  gold  ring  in  a  scroll! 

Bob  had  also  chosen  for  Ruth  a  w; 
set  in  a  gold  heart.  He  planned  to  t 
it  to  her  the  day  they  said  good-b\ 
each  other,  when  he  would  have  to  k 
for  the  Army.  But  being  young 
impatient  and  madly  in  love,  he  coul 
wait.  And  so  on  that  very  day  of  t. 
wedding.  Bob  gave  Ruth  the  watch. 

As  though  the  rain  had  been  contrc 
by  some  wily  studio  man,  it  ceased  pt 
ing  as  the  two  came  out  of  the  Missic 
just  in  time  for  the  photographer.^ 
take  their  pictures.  Eric  Carpenter,  ■> 
had  taken  the  picture  of  Ruth  \ 
which  Bob  had  fallen  in  love,  was  co\ 
ing  their  wedding.  After  Eric  had  ta 
some  photographs  of  the  two  of  ti 
together.  Bob  drew  out  the  yellowed  ; 
ture  of  Ruth  on  which  he  had  wn 
"February  6.  1942— This  is  the  girl 
like  to  marry." 

For  the  first  time,  he  showed  Ruth 
picture  and  told  her  the  story  behin 
Then  he  wrote  underneath  the  pict 
"August  9.  1942— This  is  the  girl  I 
marry." 

There  was  a  wedding  supper  at 
Riverside  Mission  Inn  and  then  Ruth 
Bob  left  for  Arrowhead  on  their  hoi 

moon. 

Two  days  later  Ruth  was  back  at 
studio    reporting    for    "The  Man 
America's  Conscience";  Bob  was  or 
way  to  the  Army. 

But  Fate  had  one  more  gift  for 
two  of  them.     Bob  has  been  granti 
furlough  and  Ruth  a  two  weeks'  ex 
sion  on  her  honeymoon.     So  they  ^ 
parted,  destination — happiness! 

The  End 


PHOTOPL.^Y  combined  with  MOvrE  M 


Love  in  Exile 


(Continued  jrom  page  65)  location  and 
here  was  no  one  who  could  gainsay  the 
•omance  that  swept  these  two  together. 

The    filming    ended,    Madeleine  and 
ijtirling  returned  to  Hollywood  and  the 
vorld  of  reality.    It  was  six  weeks  be- 
ne   Pearl    Harbor    and    the  thunder 
ids  of  total  war  rolled  up  darkly  on 
country's  horizon.    With  character- 
jtic  abruptness,  Stirling  walked  out  on 
KoUywood  and  pictures,  nor  did  he  break 
Jiis  tight-lipped  silence  to  say  whether 
t  was  the  imminence  of  war  that  drove 
lim  away  or  a  final  break  with  Made- 
eine.    He  went  to  Washington  and,  still 
iilent,  disappeared  on  the  high  seas. 

AUGHT  in  the  midst  of  a  turmoil  on 
^which  she  hadn't  reckoned,  Madeleine 
jegged  for  a  leave  of  absence  from  her 
;tudio  and  after  the  finish  of  "My  Favor- 
te  Blonde"  hurried  East  where  the  lime- 
ight  lost  her.  Unnoticed  by  the  press 
)f  reporters  who  had  chronicled  her 
omantic  dilemma  so  far,  she  slipped  up 
0  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  in  search  of  a 
lideaway  home.  It  wasn't  too  easy  to 
ind  because  it  had  to  have  privacy,  no 
lear  neighbors,  a  command  of  the  road 
0  spot  anyone  approaching  and  a  ready 
?xit  which  would  permit  of  getting  to 
ind  from  New  York  without  having  to 
Dass  through  the  village. 

Such  an  ideal  spot  was  the  little  low, 
■ambling  New  England  house  in  the 
.voods  on  North  Porchuck  Road.  On  an 
jarly  December  day  its  owner,  engaged 
n  cleaning  up  the  garden  preparatory 
:or  winter,  was  startled  at  the  sound 
)f  voices. 

"Here  is  the  house,"  the  renting  agent 
was  saying. 

"I'll  take  it,"  was  the  reply  in  a  cul- 
ured  woman's  voice. 

The  agent  introduced  owner  and  pros- 
Dective  tenant.  "This  is  Mrs.  Philip 
\st\ey." 

"How  soon  do  you  want  the  house?" 
jsked  the  owner,  not  for  a  moment  con- 
necting the  name  of  Madeleine's  first 
lusband  with  Miss  Carroll,  the  screen 
itar. 

'■  "I  must  have  it  at  once — today — or 
jiot  at  all,"  replied  the  blonde  woman 
.vith  the  rich  voice. 

And  so  Madeleine  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  the  little  house  in  the  woods. 
vVith  her  was  Stirling's  mother.  To- 
gether they  sewed  and  knitted,  read  and 
.vrote — and  waited  for  their  man's  in- 
requent  and  all  too  brief  visits.  Occa- 
iionally  they  would  jump  into  the  car, 
jull  out  of  North  Porchuck  Road  onto 
Merritt  Parkway  without  passing  a  single 
louse  and  whizz  into  New  York  for  a 
Broadway  play  or  one  of  Madeleine's 
ippearances  on  the  radio. 

A  LTHOUGH  she  found  it  easy— almost 
"  disquietingly  so — to  pass  unnoticed 
imong  the  good  citizenry  of  Greenwich, 
.vord  began  to  get  around  that  the  Brit- 
sh  star  was  in  their  midst.  This  was  in 
jart  due  to  New  York  newshawks  who 
prematurely  began  to  get  on  the  scent 
)f  a  marriage  story.  But  Madeleine  was 
00  quick  for  them.  She'd  spot  their  cars 
lending  down  the  road  on  the  hill  and 
vould  vanish  into  the  low,  perfectly 
;nasked  living  room,  leaving  Mama  to 
leal  strategically  with  the  intruders, 
^ocal  rep>orters  met  the  same  fate,  as 
;lid  deliverymen.  When  the  postman 
learned  the  identity  of  the  Mrs.  Philip 
Astley  to  whom  he  had  been  delivering 
nail  and  tried  to  get  an  autograph  for 
lis  two  little  children,  he,  too,  was  dis- 
appointed. Even  guileless  air-raid 
ivardens,  checking  on  lights  in  the  dis- 


ONSTANCE  LUFT  HUHN 

Head  of  the  House  of  Tangee 


'^Satin-Finish  Lipstick!  You  wanted  it,  we 
produced  it,"  says  Constance  Luft  Huhn 

"A  lipstick  with  a  new  and  glowing  satin-finish,  with  a  texture  that  was 
not  too  dry . .  .yet  not  too  moist!  A  lipstick  that  would  literally  flow  on 
to  your  lips . . .  that  would  protect  them  against  chapping  or  drying  and 
sfay  perfectly  smooth  for  hours.  That  was  the  lipstick  you  wanted  . . .  and, 
in  Tangee's  SATIN-FINISH  Lipsticks,  you  have  it! 

"Try  one  of  our  Tangee  SATIN-FINISH  Lipsticks  ...  actually  bring 
your  lips  to  life  with  a  lustrous  grooming  only  possible  with  our  new 
SATIN-FINISH.  And,  for  the  loveliest  possible  effect,  wear  it  together 
with  its  companion  rouge  and  Tangee's  un-powdery  Face  Powder." 


TANGEE  MEDIUM-RED.. .a 

warm,  clear  shade.  Not  too  dork,  not  too 
light  .  .  .  just  right. 

TANGEE  RED-RED  ..  ."Rarest,  Loveliest  Red 
of  Them  All,"  harmonizes  perfectly  with  all 
fashion  colors. 


IVlNGEE 


TANGEE  THEATRICAL  RED... "The  Brilliant 
Scarlet  Lipstick  Shade".  .  .  olways  flattering. 

TANGEE  NATURAL  .  .  ."Beauty  for  Duty"- 
conservative  make-up  for  women  in  uniform. 
Orange  in  the  stick,  it  changes  to  produce 
your  own  most  becoming  shade  of  blush  rose. 


SATIN-FINISH 
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WHENEVER  I  REACHED  for  that  laxative  bottle, 
Betty  would  scream  and  run  away.  She  hated  the 
taste  of  the  stuff  and  it  upset  her  something  awful ! 
It  was  just  too  strong! 


THEN  I  TRIED  some- 
thing else.  But  Betty 
raised  a  rumpus  every 
time  I  gave  her  a 
dose.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  medicine 
didn't  do  her  any  good. 
It  was  just  too  mild! 


ONE  DAY  MY  NEIGHBOR  suggested  Ex-Lax!  I 
gave  some  to  Betty  and  she  just  loved  its  fine  all- 
chocolate  taste.  Ex-Lax  works  so  well,  too... not 
too  strong,  not  too  mild  —  it's  just  right! 

Ex-Lax  is  effective  —  but  effective  in  a 
genf/e  v/ayl  It  won't  upset  the  children; 
w/on't   make   them    feel    bad  afterwards. 


No  wonder  people  coil  it: 


Naturally,  like  any  effective  medicine,  Ex-Lax 
should  be  taken  only  as  directed  on  the  label. 


EX- LAX 

10<  and  25c  at  all  drug  stores 


more 
absorbent 


SITKOUX 


SIT-TRUE"  TISSUES 

AT  5  &  m  -  DRUG  &  DEPT.  STORES 


trict,  were  turned  briefly  a'way. 

You  may  well  ask,  why  all  the  secrecy? 
Well,  perhaps  it  had  something  to  do  with 
Stirling.  Hayden  is  engaged  in  secret 
work  for  the  Government,  work  which 
Madeleine  never  discusses;  the  exact 
nature  of  which  she  may  not  even  know. 

But  she  did  know  that  his  movements 
must  be  protected  from  the  blare  of 
publicity.  To  be  near  him  she  elected 
to  go  into  exile,  at  least  temporarily. 

Finally  there  came  a  night  in  late 
March  when  Stirling  was  able  to  get 
back  to  Greenwich  on  one  of  his  sudden 
visits.  Piling  Madeleine  and  his  mother 
into  the  car,  he  drove  to  a  little  town  in 
Massachusetts  just  outside  of  Northamp- 
ton. There,  in  a  simple  civil  ceremony, 
Madeleine  Carroll  became  Mrs.  Stirling 
Hayden.  After  arranging  for  the  mother's 
return,  they  spent  their  wedding  night 
at  a  near-by  inn.  For  their  honeymoon 
they  drove  through  Massachusetts  for 
several  days,  called  on  Stirling's  cronies 
at  Gloucester,  the  port  of  famous  sailing 
vessels.  Then  Madeleine  returned  to  the 
little  house  in  the  woods  and  Stirling 
went  back  to  No  Man's  Sea. 

THE  world  might  not  have  known  today 
'  that  they  were  man  and  wife  had  it 
not  been  for  Madeleine's  alarm.  It  was 
late  June.  For  weeks  she  hadn't  heard 
from  Stirling.  At  length  word  came  that 
he'd  be  putting  into  the  Bahamas  to  outfit 
his  Government  boat.  Without  more 
ado,  Madeleine  set  her  beautiful  chin, 
threw  some  things  into  a  bag  and  hopped 
a  flying  boat  down  to  Nassau.  From  the 
comforting  circle  of  her  sailor's  arms  she 
wanted  to  hear  he  was  all  right — and  she 
did. 

There  was  only  one  hitch.  On  the 
register  of  the  Hotel  Rozelda  they  signed 
themselves  as  Stirling  Hayden  and  Made- 
leine Carroll.  And  they  occupied  the 
same  room.  The  hotel  detective,  study- 
ing the  register,  was  in  a  fine  stew.  Gird- 
ing his  courage  about  him,  he  knocked 
on  the  door.  A  big  bronzed  blond  giant 
threw  it  open. 

"Pardon  me,"  began  the  detective, 
"but  are  you  Stirling  Hayden?" 

"I  am,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"And — er — is  Miss  Carroll  here  with 
you?" 

"She  is." 

"Then,  sir,  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  ask 
you  to — " 

"Don't  worry,"  grinned  Hayden.  "She's 
my  wife." 


"Your  wife!"  The  detective's  eyes 
popped  with  relief  and  excitemenr, 
"Would  you  mind  giving  a  statement  t  j 
our  local  press,  Mr.  Hayden?  That's  bi.; 
news  for  these  islands.  I  wouldn't  warl 
the  boys  to  miss  out." 

So,  the   next   day   Stirling   gave  h>. 
statement  to  the  reporters,  the  first  t : 
any  kind  he  had  made  since  before  h  i 
departure  from  pictures. 

Do  Hayden  and  "Mad,"  as  he  calls  her. 
mean  it  when  they  say  no  more  Holly- 
wood? It  begins  to  look  that  way. 
Madeleine  has  found  a  charming  home 
on  Long  Island  Sound  at  Darien  which 
they  have  bought  and  have  remodeled. 
It  has  graceful  sweeping  lawns  and  the 
intimacy  of  vines  that  hug  the  verandah. 
There's  a  special  place  off  shore  where 
a  pier  is  to  be  built  to  accommodate 
Stirling's  boat  when  once  more  he  has 
time  to  do  some  civilian  sailing. 

I T  becomes  clear  that  Stirling  is  the 
'  one  who  wears  the  dungarees  in  the 
Hayden  household.  And  he  has  no  love 
for  Hollywood.  Such  is  his  power  over 
her  that  she  is  willing  to  Uve  his  way. 

Certainly  Madeleine  has  the  intelli- 
gence and  talent  to  build  a  constructive 
life  away  from  the  cameras,  which  is 
not  true  of  all  film  stars.  Her  long 
experience  in  living  on  the  Continent, 
her  knowledge  of  languages  and  her 
well-disciplined  mind  would  serve  her 
well  in  her  dream  to  be  attached  to  the 
diplomatic  service.  Such  a  career  would 
put  her  in  a  position  to  do  something 
concrete  about  a  subject  close  to  her 
heart — world  f>eace  after  this  war  is  won. 
But  she  believes  in  every  fiber  of  her 
being  that  we  must  first  win  it.  Toward 
that  end  she  has  given  unsparingly  of 
her  time,  her  energy,  her  money. 

Much  of  this  is  now  curtailed  by  the 
new  life.  Her  influence  will  grow  in- 
evitably less  as  she  drops  from  pictures. 
Not  even  the  splendid  things  she  now 
does  from  under  her  self-elected  bushel 
basket — such  things  as  personally  buy- 
ing a  large  consignment  of  wool  from 
Canada  when  the  Greenwich  chapter  of 
British  war  workers  could  no  longer 
obtain  it — cannot  add  up  to  the  power 
for  accomplishment  that  a  top  picture 
star  commands,  because  of  the  vast  audi- 
ences he  or  she  reaches. 

Has  Madeleine  Carroll  chosen  the  low 
road?  That  problem  is  hers — hers  and 
her  husband's. 

The  End. 


Talking  picture  of  Taylor,  silent  of  Stanwyck.  Bob  confides  to  Barbara  just 
what  he  thinks  of  what  the  Blottograph  expert  thought  of  him  on  page  53 
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Holt  &  Sons 

(Continued  from  page  47)  me  to  go 
into  pictures,  but  he  didn't  discourage 
me,  either.  He  has  always  told  me  I 
have  my  own  life  to  live  and  whatever 
I  want  to  do  is  all  right  with  him  as 
long  as  I  don't  think  of  myself  as  being 
above  anybody  and  go  out  and  fight  my 
own  battles,  not  expecting  things  to  be 
handed  to  me  on  a  silver  platter. 

"Dad  never  asked  any  producer  or 
director  to  give  me  a  break.  But  he  gave 
me  a  sound  body  and  a  sound  mind,  and 
a  proper  outlook  on  life.  He  is  hard  as 
nails,  has  one  of  the  finest  physiques  of 
any  man  I  know.  You  certainly  need  a 
strong  constitution  in  this  business.  And 
now  that  I  am  going  into  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  I  realize  again  how  lucky  I  am 
to  be  his  son. 

"One  of  the  best  things  Dad  did  for 
me  was  to  send  me  to  the  Culver  Military 
Academy  in  Indiana,  the  gi-eatest  military 
prep  school  in  the  world.  So  Army  life 
won't  be  something  entirely  new  for  me. 
I  was  in  the  cavalry  at  Cuh'er  and  played 
two  years  varsity  pwlo.  Dad's  hobby  is 
horses  and  I  myself  have  always  loved 
horses.  I  don't  think  there  was  a  better 
rider  in  pictures  when  Dad  first  broke 
into  this  business  and  I  doubt  verj'  much 
if  there's  one  now." 

AT  Culver,  Tim's  roommate  was  Hal 
'*  Roach  Jr.,  a  strapping  young  giant 
with  almond-shaped  blue  eyes,  who  was 
the  captain  of  the  football  team  on  which 
Tim  starred.  They  are  still  pals.  It 
was  understood  at  Culver  that  young 
Hal,  like  his  father,  was  going  to  be 
a  producer  and  Tim  was  going  to  work 
for  him  as  an  actor,  so  when  they 
had  an  argument.  Hal  would  tell  him, 
'"You're  fired!''  Tim  chuckled  as  he  re- 
membered those  days.  Hal  too,  starting 
from  the  bottom,  as  assistant  to  an  as- 
sistant director,  made  good  on  his  own. 
directing  and  producing  pictures. 

Tim  made  his  screen  debut  in  1926, 
when  he  was  eight  years  old,  playing 
himself  in  a  thriUer-diller  of  the  great 
open  spaces  starring  his  father.  Returning 
from  Culver  with  a  military  bearing  Like 
his  father's,  who  looks  like  a  tough  Army 
colonel  in  civilian  clothes — tough  but  ur- 
bane— he  gained  valuable  acting  experi- 
ence as  a  member  of  the  Westvvood 
Theater  Guild.  On  the  strength  of  his 
stage  p>erformances,  he  applied  for  a  job 
at  Universal. 

"I  went  over  to  Universal  to  see  the 
casting  director,  hoping  I  might  be  able 
to  get  a  part  in  that  picture  of  the  first 
World  War,  'The  Road  Back.'  I  waited 
five  hours,  but  didn't  get  a  chance  to 
see  him.  Walter  Wanger  heard  about 
it — we  had  met  in  polo  games — and  asked 
me  if  I  really  wanted  a  job.  I  said  yes, 
my  ambition  was  to  be  an  actor  like 
Dad.  He  gave  me  a  screen  test — I 
played  a  drunkard  with  Pat  Paterson — 
which  led  to  a  contract  and  a  tiny  bit 
in  "History  Is  Made  At  Night.'  But  my 
next  picture  was  "Stella  Dallas.'  which 
was  a  great  break  for  me.  I  was  given 
the  part  Doug  Fairbanks  Jr.  did  in  the 
silent  version." 

TIM  was  definitely  on  his  way  up  with 
'  "Stella  Dallas. "  He  rehearsed  his  dif- 
ficult scenes  with  his  father,  who  some- 
times visited  him  on  the  sets  and  watched 
him  do  his  stuff  before  the  camera.  Jack 
Holt  is  a  man  given  to  few  words.  His 
five  years  in  Alaska,  as  prosi>ector,  mail 
carrier  and  what  not,  have  left  on  him 
the  stamp  of  the  silent  and  frozen  North. 
Grimly  he  would  nod  his  head  with  a 
word   of    approval    when    Tim  clayed 


V'OL'R  first  day  on  the  job  .  .  . 
and  your  confidence  has 
done  a  blackout.  You  wonder 
if  you  can  stick  it  out  .  .  . 

Those  other  girls  —  they  work 
day  after  day  —  do  their  shopping 
during  lunch  hours  — 
even  give  evenings  to  war  work. 
They  must  have  '"difficult  days,"  too! 

But  they're  so  sure  of 
themselves  —  laughing  and 
wise-cracking.  Discussing  dates  (when 
you're  thinking  of  breaking  yours). 

Then  the  girl  nearest  you 
strolls  over  to  be  helpful... and  you 
begin  to  talk.  Funny,  isn't  it, 
how  you'll  confide  in  a  stranger? 

"But  you're  not  diff"erent,"  she 
says  . .  ."it's  just  that  you  haven't 
learned  about  Kotex  sanitary  napkins." 
It  was  as  simple  as  that  .  .  . 


Kotex  is  made  lor  girls  who  must  keep  going  in  comfort  eien-  day! 
For  girls  who  take  their  work — and  their  play — in  stride! 

Why?  .  .  .  Because  Kotex  is  made  in  soft  folds,  so  naturally  it's 
less  bulky  .  .  .  more  comfortable  .  .  .  made  to  stay  soft  while  wearing. 
A  lot  different  from  pads  tliat  only  "feel"  soft  at  first  touch. 

Your  self-confidence  need  never  miss  a  beat!  For  Kotex 
has  a  new  moisture-resistant  "safety  shield"'  to  give  added  protection, 
an  extra  margin  of  safetv.  And  flat,  pressed  ends  that 
keep  a  girl's  secret  safe! 

Now,  at  last,  you  understand  why  more  girls  choose  Kotex 
than  all  other  brands  of  pads  put  together! 


Keep  Going  in  Comfort 

-with  KOTEX*! 


WHO'S  A  GIRL  TO  ASK  about 

wliat  to  do  and  what  not  to  do, 
on  '"difficult  days"?  Send  for 
the  new  FREE  booklet  "As 
One  Girl  To  Another".  .  .  it 
gives  the  answers  to  your  inti- 
mate questions!  Just  address 
P.  0.  Box  3434.  Dept.  MW-U. 
Chicago,  and  get  copy  FREE! 


(★Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pit.  Off.) 
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Hair  Rinse 
Gives  a  Tiny  Tint 

this 
dull 
film 


2. 


3. 


Does  not  harm,  permanently 
tint  or  bleach  the  hair 

Used  after  shampooing  —  your 
hair  is  never  dry,  or  unruly 
Instantly  gives  the  soft,  lovely 
effect  obtained  from  hours  of 
vigorous  brushing... plus  a  tiny 
tint  —  in  these  12  shades. 

1.  Black  7.  Titian  Blonde 

2.  Dark  Copper  8.  Golden  Blonde 

3.  Sable  Brown  9.  Topaz  Blonde 

4.  Golden  Brown  10.  Dark  Auburn 

5.  Nut  Brown  11.  Light  Auburn 

6.  Silver  12.  Lustre  Glint 


4. 


Golden  Glint  contains  only  safe 
certifiedcolorsandpureRodien, 
all  new,  approved  ingredients. 
Try  Golden  Glint...Over  40  million 
packages  have  been  sold. ..Choose 
your  shade  at  any  cosmetic  dealer. 
Price  10  and  25$'  —  or  send  for  a 

FREE  SAMPLE. 
Golden  Glint  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Bo>  336B-JJ 

Please  send  color  No.  as  listed  above. 

Name   

Address  

GOLDEN  GLINT 


these  two  important  blocks 
of  sterling  silver.  They  are 
inlaid  at  the  backs  of  bowls 
and  handles  of  most  used 


HOLMES  e  EDWARDS 
STERLING  INLAID 

NO  FINER  SILVERPLATE  THAN  THIS 


Coprrighl  1942,  Inlernallonal  Silver  Co  .  Holmei  &  £d«Qrdl 
DMilon.Mariden, Conn. fn  Canada.  Tftol  Eolon  Co.,  ltd..°teg.  U  S  Pai  OH 
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a  scene  especially  well  or  performed  a 
daring  stunt  on  his  golden-maned 
"Duke."  It  was  part  of  their  code  that 
Tim  never  let  any  rider  double  for  him 
in  dangerous  scenes. 

How  did  his  father  feel  about  Tim's 
part  in  "Tlie  Magnificent  Ambersons?" 

"Dad  was  tickled  to  death.  He  knows 
Orson  Welles  and  admires  him.  Orson 
has  forgotten  more  than  most  men  in 
this  business  will  ever  know.  He  isn't 
afraid  to  try,  to  experiment.  And  he  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Once 
you  stop  bringing  new  blood,  new 
ideas  and  methods  into  the  motion-pic- 
ture industry,  we  might  as  well  go  back 
to  the  silents.  Orson  is  a  great  guy. 
His  heart  is  as  big  as  his  mind." 

Orson  says  of  Tim: 

"Tim  is  so  different  from  the  average 
leading  man.  In  fact,  he  is  not  a  lead- 
ing man  and  never  will  be  one.  He  has 
no  vanity.  There  are  no  funny  tricks  to 
his  personality,  there's  no  nonsense  about 
him.  He  is  a  real  actor,  has  all  the  fine 
qualities  of  youth  without  its  foolishness. 
He  is  a  hard,  conscientious  worker  and 
still  he  does  everything  with  a  certain 
natural  ease. 

"I  saw  him  first  in  'Stagecoach.'  He 
had  one  close-up  that  made  a  tremendous 
impression  on  me — when,  as  a  young 
cavalry  officer,  he  saluted  and  rode  away 
to  his  death.  It  was  the  way  he  did  it, 
the  way  he  rode,  the  poignant,  dashing 
style  of  his  performance  that  got  me. 
I  was  so  excited  I  saw  practically  every 
other  picture  he  had  made.  Then  I 
noticed  him  in  his  cowboy  clothes  on  the 
RKO  lot,  and  we  soon  met. 

"I  was  planning  to  play  the  part  I  gave 
him,  but  I  decided  he  was  the  logical  per- 
son for  it.  It  wasn't  an  easy  decision 
for  me  to  make.  It  was  a  gamble,  but 
I  think  he  is  wonderful  in  this  picture. 
I  was  lucky  to  get  him.  They  talk  about 
producers'  giving  actors  a  break.  In  this 
business  it's  the  producer  who  gets  the 
breaks!" 

When  Tim  was  told  what  Welles  said 
about  him,  he  blushed  a  little  and  said 
in  an  embarrassed  tone,  "Don't  let  him 
kid  you.  I'm  not  an  actor,  I'm  a  horse 
mechanic." 

TIM  likes  Westerns.  They  are  his  meat. 
'  As  a  Western  star  he  has  followed 
in  his  father's  footsteps  and  now  re- 
ceives more  fan  mail  than  any  player 
on  the  RKO  lot  with  the  exception  of 
Ginger  Rogers.  When  he  enlisted  in  the 
Air  Corps  the  studio  asked  for  a  two- 
months  furlough,  which  the  Government 
granted  so  that  he  could  finish  the  Wes- 
terns scheduled  for  him.  In  two  months 
he  made  six  of  them. 

"Westerns  dramatize  one  of  the  most 
heroic  phases  of  our  history,"  Tim  ex- 
plained. "Heavens  knows  enough  bum 
pictures  have  been  made  on  the  eternal 
triangle  of  two  women  and  one  man,  or 
two  men  and  one  woman.    In  Westerns, 


like  the  six  I  just  finished,  we  try 
to  implant  courage  and  high  ideals  of 
citizenship  and  personal  conduct  in  the 
minds  of  the  kids  who  see  them.  We 
never  use  slang  in  our  dialogue.  They 
are  good  clean  pictures.  Westerns  are 
just  natural  for  me.  I've  been  practi- 
cally raised  by  several  of  the  cowboy 
extras  here.  I  used  to  know  them  when 
I  was  so  high.  They  rode  with  my  dad 
and  later  with  me — great  fellows." 

Tim  is  just  about  the  youngest  father 
leaving  pictures  for  the  duration.  When 
he  was  barely  twenty  he  married  Mae 
Ashcraft,  daughter  of  a  New  York  manu- 
facturer, whom  he  met  at  a  U.C.L_A.  sor- 
ority dance.  They  have  a  three-year- 
old  son.  Lance,  and  for  the  past  two 
years  Tim's  hobby  has  been  taking  mo- 
tion pictures  of  Lance's  antics. 

"When  people  marry  young,  they  can 
adjust  themselves  better  to  each  other," 
Tim  asserted.  "They  aren't  so  set  in  their 
ways.  There's  another  angle  to  consider: 
if  something  goes  wrong,  the  girl  is  stUl 
young  enough  to  make  another  start. 
I'm  saying  this  as  a  matter  of  general 
principle  in  favor  of  early  marriages, 
and  not  to  imply  either  that  I  don't 
expect  to  come  back  from  the  war  or 
that  anything  might  be  wrong  with  my 
marriage.  Thank  goodness,  I  married 
one  of  the  finest  girls  in  the  world,  a 
real  wife  and  mother.  And  what  a 
housekeeper!  Mae  has  always  done  the 
cooking  and  everything  else  in  our  home. 
No,  there  isn't  anything  wrong  with  our 
marriage." 

TIM  has  a  place  in  Pacific  Palisades, 
close  by  his  father's  ranch  house.  You 
could  often  see  father  and  son  riding 
together.  He  also  owns  a  fifteen-acre 
ranch  in  San  Fernando  Valley,  with  an 
orchard  and  eight  blooded  horses.  "Dad 
thinks  his  method  of  training  horses  is 
the  best,  while  I  think  mine  is.  But 
that's  just  about  the  only  thing  Dad  and 
I  don't  agree  on." 

"As  I  see  it,"  Tim  concluded,  "being  the 
son  of  a  famous  father  has  been  a  handi- 
cap in  my  case  only  in  this  way:  People 
who  know  Dad  compare  me  with  him. 
Naturally,  I  suffer  in  that  comparison 
and  am  mighty  glad  I  do. 

"Otherwise,  I'm  no  different  from  any 
twenty-three-year-old  fellow.  I  like 
hot  dogs — and  would  eat  all  I  could  if 
I  didn't  have  to  keep  my  weight  down. 
I  get  the  same  kick  out  of  watching  a  ball 
game  or  reading  a  book  or  going  to  a 
movie  as  any  guy  my  age.  I'm  just  an 
average  punk  trying  to  get  along.'' 

This  sunny  lad  with  curly  brown  hciir 
and  brown  eyes  inherited  from  his  father 
those  qualities  of  manhood  that  con- 
quered a  continent  and  built  the  Ameri- 
can Dream.  There  is  something  native, 
earthy,  sound  about  Tim  Kolt.  America 
is  safe  so  long  as  we  have  "punks"  like 
him  in  our  bombers,  warships  and  tanks. 
The  End. 


Ge+  Into  theJ^ight  Against  FIRE! 

Do  you  know  that  fire  is  the  greatest  threat  on  the  home  front?  From  60 
to  70%  of  England's  losses  in  life  and  property  during  the  war  have 
been  due  to  FIRE!  Our  own  so-called  "normal"  losses  annually  amount 
to  $300,000,000,  not  to  mention  the  loss  in  human  life.  Imagine  what 
that  will  be  if  incendiary  bombs  come  to  America!    Start  now  to 

KEEP  THE  HOME  FIRES  OUT! 

f/re  Prevention  Week  Begins  October  4 


PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirror 


The  Private  Life  of 
Judy  Garland  Rose 

Continued  jrom  page  39)  To  a  young 
ride  it  can  be  the  end  of  the  world — 
tily  to  Judy,  somehow,  it  wasn't.  Ac- 
jstomed  to  lightning-quick  changes  that 
m  happ>en  to  show  people  on  the  move, 
Lidy  got  up  early  the  day  of  the  affair, 
onned  an  apron  and  went  to  work, 
/hen  her  friend  Betty  Jane  Graham 
jme  over,  Judy  was  deep  in  carpet 
veepers  and  mops.  The  two  pitched  in; 
me  flew  by. 

The  guests  were  due  at  eight.  At  7:45 
idy  was  still  in  a  bungalow  apron,  a 
nudge  of  dust  across  her  slightly  up- 
irned  nose  and  her  red  hair  standing 
p  in  small  frightened  curls.  But  the 
iterers  were  busy  in  the  kitchen,  the 
ible  was  set,  the  house  was  abloom  with 
jwers  everywhere,  the  fire  blazed 
rightly  in  the  living  room.  Fifteen  min- 
:es  later  Judy,  a  beautiful  young  matron, 
»me  down  the  stairs  in  her  smart  black 
nner  dress  to  meet  a  hurried  husband 
)lowing  in"  from  his  radio  broadcast 
/o  leaps  ahead  of  the  first  guests. 
All  Judy's  household  troubles  ended 
ith  the  older  couple  she  was  finally  able 
get  who  stepped  straight  from  heaven, 
hear  Judy  tell  it.  Each  morning 
idy  gives  the  menu  order  for  dinner  and 
in  be  sure  of  deliciously  cooked  food 
vaiting  her  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's 
ork.  And  hard  work  is  what  we  mean, 
ith  the  whole  day  devoted,  at  times,  to 
18  scene,  with  a  few  lines  of  dialogue 
id  one  song  repeated  over  and  over  for 
1  exacting  director. 

A  typical  Judy  menu  for  her  and  Dave 
ill  consist  of  roast  lamb,  mashed  po- 
toes,  gravy,  two  and  often  three  veg- 
ables,  a  green  salad,  and  always  des- 
rt.  Dave  is  the  vegetable  hound  and 
•ces  a  lot  of  them  at  once.  If  ever  two 
.>ople  were  born  with  a  sweet  tooth  it's 
ave  and  Judy.  Pie  with  gobs  of  choc- 
ate  ice  cream  and  most  everything  else 
locolate  is  the  favorite  with  the  Roses, 
t  night  when  Dave  gets  home  from  a 
te  broadcast  they'll  go  out  to  the  kitchen 
id  whip  up  chocolate  malts  on  their 
vn  malt  machine. 

;ACH  has  his  own  whimsical  likes  and 
dislikes  in  food.  Dave,  for  instance, 
athes  butter  and  can't  eat  anything 
loked  in  it.  How  to  scramble  eggs 
ithout  some  fat  was  always  a  worry 
Judy  until  she  visited  Chicago.  Dave 
id  lived  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel  for 
veral  years  and  bragged  unceasingly 
lout  their  wonderful  scrambled  eggs,  so 
idy  sought  out  the  Blackstone's  chef 
r  an  explanation. 

It  was  simple.  He  merely  broke  the 
:gs  into  a  double  boiler  and  stirred  them 
■ntly  over  the  heat  from  the  boiling 
ater.  Judy  is  now  a  wow  at  double- 
liler  scrambled  eggs. 
Her  stirred-together  salads  of  lettuce, 
na  and  hard-boiled  eggs  are  eaten 
holesale  by  the  young  set  that  are 
vited  in  for  Sunday  supper.  But  just 
■fore  the  salad  dressing  is  added,  Judy 
refully  dishes  out  her  own  plate  of 
lad  and,  before  eating,  sprinkles  it  with 
;  water — salad  dressing  being  one  of 
idy's  "no  like"  phobia. 
Judy  and  Dave  like  to  eat  most  of  their 
oals  at  home,  with  an  occasional 
lest  for  dinner.  When  Vaughn  Paul  was 
New  York,  Deanna  Durbin  would 
me  over  on  Sunday,  spend  the  day  and 
ve  dinner  with  Dave  and  Judy.  Some- 
nes  Anne  Shirley,  Gene  Tierney  and 
('3  Cassini  will  come  in  for  dinner  on 
■^.iturday  night.  But  their  closest  friends 
c  song  writer  Hal  Arlen  and  his  beauti- 


MURRAY  KNOWS 

THE 
BRIGHT 
ANSWER! 


Fred  MacMurray,  star  of  The  Forest  Rangers,  a  Paramount  Picture,  says:  —  "Can  you 
tell  a  'gentleman'  no  matter  what  kind  of  clothes  he's  wearing.''  A  good  clue  is  the 
way  he  keeps  his  teeth.  So  movie  standards  require  that  teeth  absolutely  shine."  For 
this  super-polishing,  many  stars  choose  Calox  Tooth  Powder. 

Two  ways  to 

yol/r  denf/sf  fol/oivs  both! 
so  can  you -with  Ca/ox 


Notice  your  dentist's  technique  when  he 

gives  you  a  dental  cleaning.  First,  he 
thoroughly  cleans  your  teeth.  Then,  and 
only  then,  does  he  polish  them. 

In  your  home  care  why  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  BOTH  cleaning  and 
polishing,  when  you  can  get  Calox.' 

Calox  gives  yOU.^i'e  special  ingredients 
for  cleaning  and  brightening.  With  every 
.stroke  of  the  brush,  Calox  helps  detach 
food  particles,  remove  deposits,  cleans 
ofi'  surface  stains.  And  with  every  stroke 
Calox  polishes,  too,  making  your  teeth 
shine  with  their  own  clear  and  natural 
lustre  ...  In  Hollywood,  many  a  star 
trusts  to  Calox-care.  Try  Calox  Tooth 
Powder  for  your  smile! 
McKesson  &  llobbius,  luc,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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,       Johnny  .o 
benched'. 

j  chest  cold.  But 
don  t  worry,  Rex, 
Mom  knows  how 
^°  «et  ],rde 

,^fc^    'n  sh, 
one 


'ape. 


'■'g^lt  now.' 


Why  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  ?  Because  it's  known 
that  moist  heat  in  the  form  of  a  poultice 
is  of  definite  value  in  relieving  these 
symptoms— cough,  tightness  of  the  chest, 
muscular  pain  and  soreness.  And  ANTI- 
PHLOGISTINE, a  ready-to-use  medicated 
poultice,  furnishes  this  valuable  moist  heat 
for  many  hours  —  longer  than  ordinary 
preparations.  It  gets  heat  directly  to 
aflFected  areas  without  fuss  or  bother.  For 
best  results  apply  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  early! 

As  a  poultice,  applied  comfortably  hot, 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE  is  elective  for 
bruises,  muscular  aches  and  sprains. 
Get  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  today! 


Forget  "blue  days"  ever  existed ...  try 
Holly-Pax.  Beyourown  true,confident 
self  with  these  extra-small  tampons. 
They're  so  comfortableyou  hardly  know 
you're  wearing  them!  Dainty,  invis- 
ible Holly-Pax  are  easy  to  use;  no  ap- 
plicator is  required.  In  convenient, 
economical  packages  for  10c,  20c 
and  59c  at  all  stores.  Try  this  modern 
sanitary  protection  today! 


BE  POISED...RELAX 
WITH  HOLLY-PAX 


J 


Send  for  free  booklet: 
"New  Faas  You  Should 
Kiipw  about  Monthly  Hygiene" 


20t 


HoIIyPax 
Box  H-lfiO 
Palms  Station 
Hollywood  Cali£, 


Why  this  li  +  tU 
girl  likes  to  take 
her  music  lesson, 
Judy  Garlanc 
gets  played  up 
to  by  her  hu; 
band  Dave  Ros ; 
her  piano  teac ■ 
er.  For  what  hac 
pens  between  the 
chords  see  tht 
story  that  be- 
gins on  page  38 


I'ul  wilt,',  Aiidra  Tayranda  ot  the  stage. 
The  music  of  Hal,  who  wrote  "Blues  In 
The  Night"  and  Judy's  own  favorite 
"Over  The  Rainbow,"  has  brought  a  close 
affiliation  between  the  Arlens  and  the 
Roses. 

There's  lots  of  good  talk  about  music 
that  results  in  many  thrilUng  songs  pour- 
ing out  from  the  music  room.  Some- 
times Dave  talks  about  the  background 
music  for  the  Shirley  Temple  radio  show, 
which  he  has  been  directing  (the  music, 
not  the  drama).  It's  a  once-a-week-at- 
home  for  this  group  that  movie  audiences 
would  give  their  eye  teeth  to  hear. 

On  Thursday  nights  Dave  and  Judy 
have  gone  over  to  her  married  sister's  and 
had  dinner  with  her  mother  who  makes 
her  home  there  since  Judy's  marriage. 
Hohdays  find  the  whole  Gumm  family 
and  Dave's  mother  at  Judy's  with  turkey 
and  fixings  and  the  strangest  combination 
of  all — pie,  ice  cream  and  beer,  for  those 
who  like  it.  Judy  takes  milk  with  her 
desserts  and  still  climbs  into  a  size 
eleven  dress.  In  fact,  her  extreme  slender- 
ness,  following  so  quickly  upon  her  nat- 
ural plump  roundness,  has  her  studio 
greatly  concerned. 

Dave  and  Judy  have  a  sort  of  gentle- 
man's agreement  about  clothes.  When 
Judy  first  expressed  a  desire  to  go  shop- 
ping with  Dave  he  wisely  declared  he 
thought  each  should  select  his  clothes. 
"I'll  never  influence  your  selections,"  he 
said,  "and  I  think  it  should  work  both 
ways."  Judy  agreed  he  was  right. 

A PARTY  for  the  convention  of  train 
owners  was  held  this  year  at  the  Rose 
home,  a  convention  that  brought  West 
the  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  other  big  men  of  industry  who 
donned,  in  turn,  their  overalls  and  as- 
bestos gloves  to  drive  the  engine  at  its 
top  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 

Traces  of  Judy's  "little  girl"'  love  of 
games  and  decorations  have  lingered 
about.  Guests  would  obligingly  step 
around  the  unfinished  games  on  the  floor 
before  the  den  fireplace.  Christmas  time 
has  always  had  a  great  big  little-girl 
kick  for  Judy  who  spends  days  hanging 
holly  and  mistletoe.  Of  course,  at  times 
she  has  hung  the  outdoor  wreaths  with 
so  much  enthusiastic  energy  a  nail  hole 


or  two  remained  behind,  but  at  least  i1 
was  fun  doing  one's  own  pounding. 

She'll  spend  hours  on  her  between- 
picture  days  working  out  new  table  cen- 
terpieces, a  white  feather  and  flower  ar- 
rangement being  her  favorite. 

That  Dave  understands  her  "little  girl' 
complexes  is  evidenced  by  his  gifts.  He'll 
come  home  of  an  evening  not  with  the 
usual  elaborate  boxes  of  candy,  but  a_ 
huge  sack  clutched  in  one  hand,  a  sack 
that  contains  every  conceivable  kind 
chocolate  candy  bar,  mounds,  rings,  buds 
and  nut  clusters.  This  is  Judy's  favorite 
type  of  candy.  Perfume  to  Judy  is  some- 
thing to  decorate  her  dressing  table 
Jewels,  unless  they  are  unusual  pieces  of 
inexpensive  costiune  jewelry,  interest 
her  not  at  all.  No  one  has  ever  heard 
Judy  exclaim  over  an  elaborate  frock 
or  fur  coat.  But  a  peasant  blouse,  a 
dirndl  skirt  or  tmusual  sweater  sends 
her  ofE  into  reams  of  descriptive  phrases, 
all  favorable. 

DEFORE  her  marriage  Judy  couldn'l 
^  wait  to  grow  up,  to  grow  past  the 
Mickey  Rooney  pictures,  to  get  into 
sophisticated  womanhood.  Judy  has 
grown  up  far  beyond  those  aims.  "I  hope 
I  can  always  make  pictures  with  Mickey," 
she  says,  "They  are  such  fun  to  maJce 
and  have  such  a  warm  appeal  for  every- 
one." 

To  Ava  Gardner,  Mickey's  bride,  went 
Judy's  own  hope  chest  filled  with  new 
linens.  Sometimes  the  four  will  get  to- 
gether for  dinner  and  games  afterwards. 
Between  Judy  and  Mickey  exists  a  rare 
and  wonderful  friendship  to  which  the 
marriage  of  each  has  brought  only  deeper 
understanding. 

Marriage  has  also  given  to  Judy  the 
courage  to  be  young,  to  be  herself.  With 
pigtails,  bobby  socks  and  gingham  skirt, 
Judy  will  appear  at  the  studio  for  her 
daily  stints.  In  fact,  the  only  occasion 
that  calls  for  high  heels,  hat  and  gloves 
is  Judy's  recording  day,  the  day  she  sings 
her  songs  before  the  picture  begins.  "But 
why  dress  up  to  make  recordings?"  a 
friend  will  ask.  Even  Judy  seems  puz- 
zled when  put  right  to  it,  nevertheless  the 
gesture  stands. 

Dave  and  Judy  never  visit  each  other 
during  their  working  hours.    The  only 
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exception  was  the  day  Dave  made  record- 
ings for  Victor  records.  Judy  was  so 
impressed  at  the  honor  accorded  Dave, 
she  dressed  up  in  her  best  and  sat  en- 
tranced during  the  procedure.  Three 
nights  a  week,  when  Judy  isn't  too 
fatigued,  are  given  over  to  movie-going. 
She  and  Dave  have  seen  all  the  good 
movies  as  they  were  shown.  For  hours 
at  a  time  Dave  and  Judy  would  "borrow" 
little  Judy  Sherwood,  the  three-year-old 
niece  named  after  her  aunt.  Little  Judy 
nas  always  occupied  a  deep  and  special 
place  in  the  heart  of  big  Judy. 

j  UDY  GARLAND  is  an  intense,  emo- 
J  tional  girl  who  feels  deeply  and  keen- 
ly. The  blackouts  fill  her  with  terror  not 

:for  her  own  safety  alone  but  for  the 
suiTering  and  hurts  to  others  that  might 
come.  She'll  lie  awake  all  night  in  the 
dark  after  a  raid  warning,  her  heart 
aching  with  the  dread  of  it  all.  She 
:an't  bear  to  drive  with  anyone  who  ex- 
ceeds a  twenty-five-mile  speed  limit. 
Tense  and  nervous,  she  sits  on  the  edge 
}f  her  seat,  miserable  and  unhappy. 

Dave  Rose,  older  in  years  and  experi- 
ence, is,  on  the  contrary,  calm  and  quiet. 
Judy  needs  that  quietness,  that  calm- 
ness, almost  as  badly  as  a  thirsty  man 
does  water.  To  make  her  feel  more  se- 
;ure  and  to  provide  a  place  for  her 
friends,  Dave  has  consented  to  have  the 
outdoor  playroom  converted  into  a  shel- 
ter to  be  used  during  raid  warnings. 
Dave  was  absent  during  one  black- 
out and  like  a  child  Judy  tore  out  of  her 
3wn  house  and  down  the  hill  to  her  sis- 
ter's home. 

The  financial  arrangement  of  their 
Kome  has  been  worked  out  perfectly. 
Dave  has  taken  over  the  expenses  of  the 
home  and  Judy  has  bought  her  own 
;lothes  or  little  gifts.  A  small  bank  on  the 
ien  mantel  labeled  "Trip  Bank"  received 
all  the  change  Dave  and  Judy  collected 
during  the  day  and  when  vacation  time 

!  rolled  around  the  pair  had  a  bank  night 
in  their  own  home  with  all  the  change 

!:ounted  up  to  defray  expenses.  The 
Trip  Bank"  furnished  the  cash  for  the 
sxtras  on  the  last  trip  Judy  and  Dave 
made  to  New  York. 

A  business  agent  manages  the  funds 
)f  each,  allowing  to  each  only  a  set  sum 

.:or  weekly  expenses.     July  is  allotted 

!rwenty-five  dollars  a  week.  Since  she 
almost  always  forgets  to  put  any  money 
jito  her  purse  it's  just  so  much  gravy 

;^:o  Judy. 

THEIR  beloved  sport  of  taking  a  Sunday 
'  drive  in  Dave's  open  convertible  with 
ludy's  hair  flying  free  had  to  be  given 
ip,  not  due  just  to  conservation,  but 
jecause  only  a  month  or  two  ago  someone 
itole  the  car  from  Sunset  Boulevard 
vhile  Judy  and  Dave  were  having  dinner. 

The  "hair  flying"  meant  little  to  Judy 
vho  does  her  own,  even  to  washing  and 
Irying  it  with  her  recently  purchased 
iecondhand  dryer.  In  the  morning  when 
lot  working,  Judy  will  twist  her  hair 
ibout  bobby  pins,  tie  her  head  up  in  a 
icarf  and,  when  evening  comes,  appear 
vith  a  beautiful  coifTure. 

Their  two  dogs,  Judy's  miniature 
)oodle,  named  "Choo-Choo"  after  the 
rain,  and  Dave's  schnauzer,  have  ad- 
usted  themselves  to  living  in  one  house- 
lold  by  the  simple  expedient  of  ignoring 
■ach  other  completely.  Even  when  en- 
iiaged  in  their  favorite  sport  of  train  rid- 
ng,  the  two  would  take  elaborate 
measures  to  ignore  the  existence  of  each 
I'ther — to  the  amusement  of  Dave  cmd 
udy. 

Judy  is  sentimental.  On  her  finger 
is  a  small  plain  wedding  ring,  borrowed 
'jrom  her  own  mother  for  the  weddine. 


Are  you  sure  of  your 
present  deodorant? 
Test  it.  Put  it  under 
this  arm. 


Put  FRESH  #2,  the  new 
double-duty  cream 
under  this  arm.  See 
which  stops  perspira- 
tion—  prevents  odor 
—  better! 


PUT  FRESH  #2,  under  one  arm— put  your  present 
deodorant  under  the  other.  And  then  .  .  . 

1.  See  which  stops  perspiration  better.  We  feel  sure 
that  FRESH  #2  will! 

2.  See  which  prevent.s  perspiration  odor  better.  We're 
sure  vou'll  feel  complete  underarm  security  with 
FRESH  #2. 

3.  See  how  gentle  FRESH  #2  is— how  delijihtful  to 
use!  Never  greasy,  gritty,  or  sticky,  FRESH  #2 
spreads  easily — smoothly! 

4.  See  how  convenient  FRESH  #2  is!  You  can  use  it 
just  before  dressing— it  vanislies  quickly! 

5.  Revel  in  the  fact  that  FRESH  #2  won't  rot  even 
delicate  fabrics.  Laboratory  tests  prove  this. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TEST  I  If  vou  don't  agree  that  FRESH 
#2  is  the  best  underarm  cream  you  y^y^'"-^"' 
liave  ever  used,  your  dealer  will  gladly 
refund  your  full  purchase  price. 


Guaranteed  hy 
L  Good  Housekeeping  . 


FRESH  #2  comes  in  three 
size-s — 50^  for  extra-large  jar; 
25fi  for  generous  medium  jar; 
and  10(i  for  handy  travel  size. 


NEW  DOUBLE-DUTY  CREAM  •  REALLY  STOPS  PERSPIRATION  •  PREVENTS  ODOR 


lOVEMBER.  1942 
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DONT  tUI 
CUTICLE! 


REMOVE  CUTICLE  THIS 
QUICK,  EASY  WAY. ..USE 

TRIMAL 

(PRONOUNCED  TRIM-ALL) 

Don't  let  ugly,  rough  cuticle  spoil 
the  appearance  of  your  nails  . . . 

Get  this  remarkable  cuticle  preparation 
right  away.  And  you'll  soon  understand 
why  thousands  of  women  are  adopting 
this  new  way  to  nail  beauty,  that  elimi- 
nates dangerous  cutting.  •  Here's  all  you  do: 
Wrap  cotton  around  the  end  of  manicure 
stick.  Saturate  with  TRIMAL  and  apply 
to  cuticle.  W'titch  dead  cuticle  soften.  Wipe 
it  away  with  a  towel.  It's  simple!  It's  easy!- 

Comjilele  with 
Manicure  Slick 
and  Cotton 


It  is  still  there — a  mark  of  love  from 
"a  family  girl"  for  her  husband,  her  very 
own  private  family. 

Of  all  her  accomplishments — her  bril- 
liant acting,  her  radio  work,  her  singing — 
the  one  that  most  thrills  her  husband's 
heart  is  Judy's  success  as  a  writer.  Dave 
will  come  home  from  his  radio  work  to 
find  his  wife  sitting  crosslegged,  like  a 
little  girl,  in  the  middle  of  her  bed,  her 
copybook  on  her  lap,  her  left  hand 
scratching  out  her  thoughts  on  the  white 
pages. 

Already  she's  sold  several  stories,  but 
it's  one  lengthy  beautiful  poem  that  Dave 
loves  and  hopes  one  day  to  set  to  music. 

"When  people  say,  'My,  you  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for,'  I  wonder  if  they  think 
I  don't  realize  I  have?"  Judy  said,  be- 
tween her  numbers  on  the  "Me  And  My 
Gal"  set.  "There's  never  a  night  before 
I  go  to  sleep  that  I  don't  count  my 
blessings.  I  have  the  work  I  love,  the 
man  I  wanted  to  marry.  I've  had  a  home 
I've  loved.  Even  if  I  have  to  give  it  up 
for  a  while,  even  if  Dave  has  to  go  away — 
for  a  while — I'm  still  a  lucky  girl.  I  think 
back  sometimes  to  those  unhappy  days 
when  the  kids  in  our  neighborhood 
snubbed  me  because  I  was  in  show  busi- 
ness; how  they'd  eat  my  birthday  ice 
cream  and  cake  but  wouldn't  stay  to  play; 
of  that  little  theater  right  over  in  Alham- 
bra  where  the  matinee  kids  threw  their 
lunches  at  me  when  I  sang  in  vaudeville 
and  broke  my  heart.  And  then  I  think 
of   now   and   I   just   can't   thank  God 


Trimal  Laboratories,  Inc. 

1229  So.  La  Brea  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


GIVE  A 


Chill  and  thrill  your 
guests  with  Hallowe'en 
fun  that's  different. 
Have  a  Ghastly  Ghost 
Party!  Free  instruction 
leaflet  makes  decorating 
easy  .  .  .  gives  ideas  for 
games  and  eats,  too. 
Clever,  spooky  settings 
for  a  complete  and 
shuddery  party  are  in- 
expensive to  make  with 

Dennison  Very  Best  Crepe  Paper  and  Hallowe  en^ 
Cut-Outs.  At  stores  everywhere. 

Easy  Instructions -For  Home  or  Hall 

r*      2!«Hm»«n.,  Dept.  Y-145,  Framingham,  Mass. 

I   Send  me  FlUilC  JnsnucHon  I.rri/ht: 
I  GItasllu  Ghost  Party." 

I  Name  

I  Address  

I  City  State  

1  For  1  ntereitlng  Dcnnlson-Craft  Guides  on  other 

I  subjects,  check  below  and  enclose  St  for  each 

'  -    -    •       ■  □  Flower  Making 

□  C'rtv  Decor  nitons 


.1  loose  leal  that's  a  lost  leaf 
Is  the  last  leaf  that  you'll  lose. 
After  this,  gummed  reinforce- 
ments 

Are  the  guardians  you'll  choose. 

USE  DENNISON 

GUMMED  REINFORCEMENTS 


enough.  .  .  ." 

Jutiy  was  perhaps  thinking  also  ci 
that  night  when  the  Gumm  family  had 
completed  the  final  preparations  for  their 
daring  journey  from  the  poverty  and 
heartbreak  of  Minnesota  to  the  happj 
inviting  sunshine  of  California. 

The  bags  were  packed,  all  of  the  fur- 
niture had  been  disposed  of;  even  th< 
piano  with  the  lemonade  rings  on  th 
Ud  was  to  be  left  behind.    The  Gumm 
were  on  their  way. 

There  remained  only  a  last  chance  foi 
the  Gumm  Sisters  "Trio  to  sing  at  s 
County  Fair  near  by.  Very  little  money 
but  money  just  the  same — that  extra  $15. 
added  to  the  $200  that  had  been  accumu- 
lating all  summer  and  all  autumn,  would 
make  the  success  of  the  trip  ahead  that 
much  more  certain.  , 

Burdened  with  the  cares  of  last-minute 
preparations,  the  family  slipped  up  in  its 
eternal  vigilance  and  left  the  house  door 
unlatched  when  it  went  to  the  Fair. 

It  was  a  common  ordinary  thief  who 
took  their  savings.  At  least  that  was 
what  the  police  conjectured.  The  Gumms 
never  saw  the  thief,  they  saw  only  their 
shining  dream  turning  into  Minnesota 
dust.  .  .  . 

Next  vionth,  Photoplay -Movie  Mirror 
tells  the  story  of  Judy  and  her  jather 
and  her  mother  and  her  two  sisters, 
a  story  oj  Judy's  life  that  will  bring  you 
tears  and  laughter — a  story  that  will  live 
in  your  heart.  Beginning  in  the  De- 
cember Photoplay-Movie  Mirror. 


Speak  for  Yourself 


(CoTitinued  from  page  17)  casting  direc- 
tors have  against  the  girl  .  .  .  Sigh  of  re- 
lief! Rooney  is  married  .  .  .  And  to  the 
best  of  Hollywood's  veteran  actresses, 
Crawford,  Garbo,  Dietrich,  Loy  and 
Young  the  little  hint  that  it  is  much  nicer 
to  be  remembered  as  "tops"  and  not  in  a 
struggle  to  keep  yourself  before  the  cam- 
eras, when  now  we  are  ready  to  boost 
along  the  deserving  newcomers. 

There  you  are,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Movie 
Star.  That's  the  way  you  look  to  us.  If 
we  don't  see  you  correctly,  just  remem- 
ber that  all  we  know  is  what  we  read 
and  the  things  we  see  on  the  screen. 

Irma  Harrison, 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
Two  Guys,  Great  Guys 

LET'S  give  Bob  Hope  and  Bing  Crosby 
•  an  orchid,  a  big  hand,  or  what  have 
you — believe  me  they  thoroughly  deserve 
them  all. 

After  finishing  their  recent  exhibition 
golf  match  for  war  relief  in  Salt  Lake 
City  (which,  incidentally,  was  received 
there  very  well.  I  was  there  and  I  know) 
these  two  talented  gentlemen  of  fun  piled 
in  for  a  hot  three-hour  drive  to  a  tiny, 
tiny  place  by  the  salt  flats  on  the  western 
Utah-Nevada  state  line  called  "Wen- 
dover"  and  there  they  enthusiastically 
sang  and  made  fun  for  thousands  of 
soldiers  at  the  new  bomber  field. 

"Wendover"  is  the  type  of  small  town 
that  sports  a  movie  once  a  week  in  the 
schoolhouse  and  you  can  imagine  what 
a  time  soldiers  there  would  have  finding 
entertainment. 

The  boys  thrilled  to  Bing's  songs  and 
whooped  with  glee  when  Bob  laughingly 
renamed  the  town  "Leftover." 

More  success  to  you  Bing  and  Bob. 
It's  fellows  like  you  that  "keep  'em 
flying!" 

Bernice  McArthur. 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


$1.00  PRIZE 
You  Tell  Her 

lUST  what  is  it  he's  got? 

Physically,  he's  a  dead  loss,  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned.  Broad  shoulders  and  a 
slim  waist — yes,  but  so  soft!  Nice  wavy 
dark  hair — but  topping  an  almost  im- 
possibly ugly  face!  Good  teeth — but  in 
a  sarcastic,  bitter  mouth!  Long  dark 
lashes — but  those  haughty,  intolerant 
eyes! 

By  his  own  admission,  he  is  intolerably 
conceited  and  lazy.  Even  if  he  hadn't 
actually  admitted  it,  each  move  he  makes 
speaks  eloquently. 

He  isn't  even  a  good  actor. 

There  is  only  one  word  which  de- 
scribes the  man  as  a  whole,  and  that  is 
— repulsive! 

Yet  in  spite  of  it  all,  whenever  he 
appears  on  the  screen,  whenever  I  see 
a  picture  of  him,  my  heart  pounds  and  I 
get  that  well  known  funny  feeling  in  my 
stomach — and  it's  not  the  usual  kind  of 
hunger.  I  guess,  like  millions  of  other 
American  girls,  I'm  just  a  sucker. 

But  why?   I  don't  know — you  tell  me. 

Just  what  is  it  Victor  Mature's  got? 

Betty  Jane  Allen, 
Westfield.  N.  J. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

WHY  are  they  keeping  Olivia  de  Hav- 
illand's  talent  away  from  us?  Her 
sister.  Joan  Fontaine,  wins  the  Oscar  for 
a  grand  performance,  but  I  don't  think 
she's  half  the  actress  Livvie  is.  Why  don't 
they  give  her  a  real  part?  She  can  be  a 
second  Bette  Davis! 

Naomi  Shaver, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

WHY  does  a  big  studio  like  M-G-M 
take  one  of  their  best  actors  and  put 
him  in  such  a  picture  as  "Her  Cardboard 
Lover?"  They  insist  on  making  a  pretty 
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boy  of  Robert  Taylor  and  not  giving  him 
,  more  character  roles  like  Johnny  Eager 

to  play.  He's  a  born  actor,  so  please  give 
•  him  a  break  and  let  him  act. 
^  RosLYN  Miller, 

Chicago,  111. 

He's  super-terrific,  dynamic  and  all 
those  adjectives  beyond  my  vocabulary. 
Who?  Why,  George  Raft  in  his  greatest 
role,  "Broadway."  The  story  that  showed 
him  as  he  was,  a  hoofer. 

Mary  Lu  Dell, 
Belleville,  N.  J. 

\A/HAT  does  Hollywood  have  that  no 
other  city  has?  I'll  tell  you,  Richard 
Ney.  How  about  giving  this  fellow  some 
more  starring  roles?  We  know  he  can 
do  it  if  you  will  only  give  him  a  chance 
to  prove  it. 

Betty  Bates, 
Akron,  O. 

VA/HY  doesn't  some  enterprising  movie 
company  start  a  new  series  of 
travelogues?  One  to  be  called  '"See 
America  First,"  featuring  each  of  our 
many  famous  vacation  areas  with  all 
their  scenic  attractions,  and  the  other  to 
be  titled  "Know  American  Cities."  I 
can't  think  of  a  better  way  nor  a  better 
time  to  ma'^e  p>eople  realize  what  a  great 
country  thii  is. 

Arthur  Stubbs, 
Delavan,  111. 

\A/HY  must  Eleanor  Powell  only  play 
about  once  or  twice  a  year?  She's 
a  swell  dancer  and  a  very  good  actress. 
Come  on,  Hollywood,  give  us  more  of 
Eleanor. 

Carmela  Muziani, 
Donora,  Penna. 

IT'S  time  that  a  grand  guy  of  the  movies 
'  got  bigger  and  better  parts.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  Robert  Young.  He  has  a 
very  charming  personality,  is  very  much 
poised,  has  his  share  of  good  looks  and 
is  an  all-around  swell  actor.  Robert 
proved  what  he  could  do  in  "Joe  Smith, 
American."  And  he  can  do  it  again. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Truitt, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

J   Thank  you,  Hollywood,  for  finally  giv- 

■ing  John  Garfield  his  long-deserved  par- 
don. Please,  never  make  him  go  back  to 

^"dodging  the  cops."  Leave  that  business 
to  the  older  and  more  accomplished  "bad 
men."  John  can  be  just  as  appealing  as 
Robert   Taylor   and   "pretty    (?)  boy" 

^Mature  when  he's  given  the  chance — as 

^witness  "Tortilla  Flat." 

^  Karlan  Kriegh, 

Redding,  Calif. 


John  Garfield  (see  the  letter  above) 
gets  his   "pardon"   from  Hollywood 
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of /a  i/fMch  The  Fi^iutef 


IT'S  EASIER  TO  BALANCE  MY  BUDGET 
SINCE  I  USE  KCeSNeX.  TISSUES 
FOR  HANMES  DURING  COLDS.'  WHAT 
I  SAVE  ON  ONE  WEEKS  LAUNDR/  6U>5 
ME  A  MONTHS  SUPPLY  OP KCeeNeXi 

(from  a  letter  by 

B.  M  W.,  Atlanta.  Ga.) 


KLEENEX 

Seiv-a-TissueBox 

SAves  r/ssues -SAVES  MOftey 

BECAUSE  (T  SERVES  UP  JUST  ONE 
0OU5LE  Tissue  AT  A  TIME  i 


AFTER  SHAVING  I  USE /C^f^fA'fX  TO 
DRy  MV  RAZOR.  IT  HELPS  KEEP  BLAPeS 
FROM  RUSTING...  SAVES  TOWELS  I 
(from  a  letter  by 

H.  S.  P..  White  Plains.  N.  Y.) 

(♦T,  M   R.g  U.  S.  Pal.  Off.) 


WHY     WE     MUST  FIGHT 

Here  is  the  shameful  evidence!  Here  at  last 
— gripping  .  .  .  dramatic  .  .  .  shocking — is 
collected  the  undeniable  proof!    Proof  that 
forever  damns  those  who  craftily  planned 
the  gargantuan 
explosion  which  is 
,  rocking  the  world 

'  today. Herein 

graphic  picture 
language  is  the 
inside  behind-the- 
scenes  lowdown 
on  the  real  rea- 
sons why  war  has 
finally  come  to  the 
U.  S.  —  to  you  ! 
Here  revealed  in 
all  its  stark  ugly 
nakedness  is  the 
chain  of  events 
forged  with  dia- 
bolic skill — a  step- 
by -step  picture 
story  of  the  birth 
and  growth  of  ag- 
gression. Here  for 
you  to  see  are  the  reasons  why  you  are  at 
war.  Why  now  we  must  fight.  250  gripping 
pictures.  Price  only  $1.00  postpaid.  Get 
your  copy  today. 

BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE,  Inc. 

Dept.  MM-11,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


{;^„«  end  tlmi^ 

Use  HAMPDEN  s  powder 
base  before  making 
up,  to  five  soft  radi- 
ance to  your  complex- 
ion. Keeps  make-up 
fresh.  In  5  "tints, '  to 
match  your  coloring, 
mood  or  costume. 

POUJDR;BnSE 

50<.  also  25c  &  10c  fj/JjfTiyTyjPyfl 
Over  20  million  sold     ^ lU^TTUMyUi^L. 


OUTSELLS  ALL  FOUNDATIONS; 


ARYANDERSON. lovely 
star  of  Paramounfs 
"Bahama  Pastagc." 


the  Glover's  Medicinal 
System  has  made  a  hit 
in  hit-making  Hollywood 


You,  too,  can  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  Glover's 
Medicinal  System  for  your  hair!  YouMl  be  de- 
lighted with  the  results! 

mr  Cfovar's— AT  Ol/A  CXPENS£t 
Over  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  women  have 
sent  their  names  to  us.  Now  Uncle  Sam  asks  us  to 
cooperate  by  not  overtaxing  mail  facilities.  But  you 
can  still  try  Glover's  at  our  expense  —  just  get  the 
regular  size  package  at  your  drug  store.  If  not  sat- 
isfied, we  will  refund  the  full  purchase  price  im- 
mediately. If  your  Druggist  is  out  of  slock,  send 
name  and  address,  enclose  23^  for  TRIAL  SIZE 
of  Glover's  famous  Mange  Medicine  and  GLO-VER 
Shampoo.  GLOVER'S,  Dept.  5511, 460.4th  Av.,  N.Y. 

Try  Glover's  with  mas- 
sage, for  DANDRUFF, 
ITCHY  SCALP 
and  EXCESSIVE 
FALLING  HAIR 


An  enchanting  perfume  of 
sistible  charm,  clinging  for  hours 
like  lovers  loafh  fo  part.  Just  a 
tiny  drop  is  enough.  Full  size 
bottle  98c  prepaid  or  $1  32 
C  O.  D  Directions  free.  On© 
bottle  FREE  il  two  are  ordered. 
Box  124  Dept.  252 

Huntington   Station,    N.  Y. 


PITS  LIKE 
YOUR  SKIN 

o\  your  favorite  chain 
'and  department  store 
ailing  price  }9c  tach 


FREE  BOOKIET:  Tips  on  How 
to  Hold  That  line"  Wrilo 
Sylcrott  Mills,  10  West  33rd 
Street,  New  York  City,  for  nemo 
of  nearest  dealer. 


For  "Goodness"  sake  wear  "Skinfees"  f  '\  < 


Close  Up  and  Long  Shots 

(Continued  from  page  4)  organized  them, 
and  such  stars  as  Claudette  Colbert,  Kay 
Francis  and  Myrna  Loy  (before  her  re- 
cent marriage),  work  almost  nightly  at 
the  VACS  canteen  at  Fort  MacArthur.  .  .  . 

Thus  the  "Mrs.  Miniver"  opening  be- 
came a  benefit  for  the  VACS  and  took  in 
thousands  of  charitable  dollars  .  .  .  but 
it  also  put  Metro  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession for  the  season,  which  meant  that 
every  other  studio  began  immediately 
writhing,  figuring  how  they  could  have 
an  opening  even  fancier.  .  .  . 

Twentieth  Century-Fox  had  "Tales  Of 
Manhattan"  with,  as  it  advertises,  "nine 
stars  and  forty-four  personalities"  ready 
to  show  .  .  .  after  that  "Mrs.  Miniver" 
splash  nobody  could  argue  that  such  a 
star-studded  event  should  be  launched 
in  a  mere  studio  projection  room  .  .  . 
thus  it  was  that  the  red  carpet  at  Grau- 
man's  Chinese  was  rolled  out  .  .  .  the 
grandstands  were  built  along  Hollywood 
Boulevard  to  seat  the  fans  .  .  .  the  moth 
flakes  were  shaken  out  of  the  ermine 
coats  .  .  .  and  "Tales  Of  Manhattan"  was 
unreeled.  .  .  . 

KJATURALLY  Warners  with  "Yankee 
'  ^  Doodle  Dandy"  ready  to  come  out 
weren't  going  to  take  that  lying  down 
.  .  .  Warners  advertised  a  $5,000,000  "build 
ships"  premiere  .  .  .  they  really  whipped 
up  a  keen  and  beautiful  opening  on  that 
basis  .  .  .  you  had  to  buy  a  bond  to  get 
a  seat  ...  if  you  wanted  to  be  within 
reasonable  range  of  the  screen  it  cost  you 
exactly  $50,000  cash  .  .  .  people  with  $50,- 

000  cash  being  rare,  they  are  usually 
famous  .  .  .  famous  names  make  news  .  .  . 
so  every  time  Warners  sold  one  of  these 
seats,  the  papers  recorded  it  .  .  .  which 
was  all  to  the  good  .  .  .  our  Government 
got  the  money  and  "Yankee  Doodle 
Dandy"  got  the  space.  .  .  . 

What  Sam  Goldwyn  would  have  done 
with  the  opening  of  "The  Pride  Of  The 
Yankees"  after  all  that  must  now  be  only 
dreamed  about  .  .  .  because  between  the 
"Tales"  and  the  "Dandy"  openings,  the 
dim-out  regulations  were  announced  .  .  . 
"Pride"  got  a  big  theater  opening,  but  it 
had  a  touch  of  sadness  about  it  ...  it  was 
good-by  to  the  lights  for  perhaps  a  long 
time  to  come  .  .  .  but  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  the  previews,  at  least,  are  back 
in  the  theaters  .  .  .  the  list  is  back  to 
250  temporarily  .  .  .  but  that,  too,  will 
grow  again  because  one  of  the  most 
delightful  reasons  for  living  in  Hollywood 
is  that  the  more  it  changes  the  more  it 
stays  itself.  .  .  . 

As,  for  example,  there  never  being  any 
sound  reason  for  the  outstanding  popu- 
larity of  any  "spot"  .  .  .  currently  the 
place  to  be  seen  is  Andre's  .  .  .  "Ooooh, 
you  must  go  to  Andre's,"  everybody  now 
says  to  you,  so  you  go,  and  you  see  the 
same  old  and  young  familiar  faces  and 
you  hear  the  same  old  and  young  jokes 
and  you,  too,  say  what  an  absolutely 
divine  spot  it  is  .  .  .  actually  the  food  is 
no  better  than  in  half  a  dozen  other 
places  .  .  .  the  glitter  is  no  more  glitter- 
ing .  .  .  yet  just  as  the  Vendome  became 
the  place  to  go  after  the  Montmarte  and 
as  Chasen's  became  the  place  to  go  after 
the  Vendome  and  Romanoff's  became  the 
spot  after  Chasen's  now  Andre's  is  it  .  .  . 
and  yet  three  different  restaurants  have 
failed  right  at  this  same  location  ...  ah 
me,  you  understand  it,  I  don't  ...  I 
merely  live  here.  .  .  . 

And  there  are  a  score  of  silly  reasons 
why  I  like  Hollywood  in  wartime  .  .  . 

1  like  it  for  the  absolutely  idiot  quality 
of  its  jealousies  and  the  way  old  scores 
are  settled  .  .  .  like  the  leading  milliner 


I  Learned  the 
Glory  of  Mary's 
Love... 


AFTER  I 
DIVORCED  HER! 


"You've  everything  a  man  could  ask  for 
in  a  woman,  Mary,"  I  had  murmured,  "a 
wife  and  a  sweetheart,  a  companion  and 
a  friend.  You  have  shared  my  most 
cherished  moments.  But  now  I  need  some- 
thing more  .  .  .  Janet  Estes!" 

For  Janet  was  my  new-found  goddess, 
soft  and  magnificent,  glowing  with  youth 
and  promise.  A  dangerous  flame  for  my 
starving  heart  .  .  .  and  I  wanted  her! 

Here  is  a  husband  faced  by  two  great 
loves — his  first  and  second  wife.  Can  any 
man,  in  a  frenzied  attempt  to  cling  to 
youth  and  gaier>',  find  happiness  by  casting 
off  his  loving  wife  to  marry  a  younger 
woman.'  "For  Better,  for  Worse"  reveals 
the  temptations,  the  courage,  the  mistakes 
and  heartbreaks  of  married  life.  Beauti- 
fully told  as  a  book-length  true  novel  in 
November  True  Story.  Read  it  and  learn 
its  lesson  today! 

Just  one  of  the  25  erippinf;  true 
stories  and  features  of  this  delight- 
ful November  issue  of  True  Story 
Magazine.  Now  a  great  monthly 
value  at  only  10  cents. 


NOVEMBER 


GET  YOUR  ( 
COPY  TODAY 
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ON  SALE  AT  ALL  NEWSSTANDS 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirror 


the  leading  hairdresser  who  got  mad 
jne  another  ...  so  the  leading  hair- 
sser  is  now  cutting  hair  so  it  looks 
rible  with  hats  and  the  leading  mil- 
T  is  designing  hats  that  call  for  no 
r  to  be  shown  at  all  ...  I  like  Adrian's 
/ing  M-G-M  to  go  into  the  custom 
hes  business  and  everybody  wonder- 
how  that  would  affect  Irene  who  had 

smartest  custom  trade  all  wrapped 
.  .  .  but  Irene  went  to  M-G-M  .  .  . 
ch  means  that  on  the  outside  Adrian 
:ow  doing  all  the  pictures  that  Irene 
ays  used  to  do  .  .  .  those  terrific  free- 
;e  pictures,  that  is  .  .  .  and  Irene  is 
ising  all  the  girls  Adrian  used  to 
'n  .  .  .  and  they  are  still  friends  .  .  . 

I  love  Joan  Crawford  for  establishing 
ursery  just  for  the  children  of  young 
hers  who  are  working  in  defense 
its  .  .  .  and  I  am  eternally  glad  that 
lywood  has  discovered,  via  "Miniver," 
j,  propaganda  films  can  be  made  that 

still  supreme  entertainment  and  not 
|ichments  ...  go  see  "The  War  Against 
.  Hadley"  if  you  don't  believe  me,  and 

to  see  any  of  the  "war  effort  shorts" 

may  see  advertised  .  .  .  they  are  all 
ific,  particularly  "Divide  And  Con- 
r"  which  Warners  made  and  "Mr. 
abermouth"  which  Metro  made.  . 

|jD  I  am  even  rather  glad  that  there 
I  is  one  star  in  Hollywood  who  has  not 
(e  one  single  thing  for  the  war  effort 
(not  contributed  one  performance,  not 
lie  one  broadcast,  not  even,  so  far 
linyone  knows,  bought  one  bond  .  .  . 
t  tried  to  enlist,  not  gone  out  on  one 
|p-show  tour  ...  I  am  sort  of  glad  of 
I  because,  entrenched  as  he  is,  the 
n  will  get  him  yet  .  .  .  and  as  long  as 
stays  the  way  he  is,  he  shows  by 
iry  contrast  how  wonderful  every- 
y  else  is  being  .  .  .  for  with  this 
.'ption  there  is  not  one  star,  one  tech- 
an,  one  player,  from  the  most  exalted 
he  most  unknown,  who  isn't  day  by 
in  every  way  without  stint  or  com- 
it  doing  all  he  can  for  America 
freedom. 

The  End 


Remember  This! 


Our  President  says: 

i\ny  loss  of  human  life,  any  Inter- 
rence  with  production,  any  loss 
critical  nnaterlals  hinders  and 
impedes  our  war  effort." 

October  4  begins 
Fire  Prevention  Week 
Moke  it  last  for  a  year! 

MBER,  1942 


ROYLEDGl  makes 
our  kitchen  look.. 

ALERT  / 


efficient/ 


SMART  / 


modern/ 


7^ 

ike,  Sdcfe! 
'Roqiedqe 


HALT!  Put  your  shelves  on  dress  parade  with  this  gay, 
thrifty  shelving.  It  goes  up  in  double-quick  time,  folds  and 
holds  without  tacks.  Keeps  shelf  surfaces  dustless,  and  trims  the 
edges  with  charming,  colorful  eflfeas.  No  laundry!  No  curling 
edges!  No  extravagance!  No  reason  to  have  a  dull,  bare  shelf 
anywhere  in  the  house.  Get  Royledge,  in  decorator- 
designs...  9  feet  for  just  6<'! 

Sold  at  5-and-lO^,  neighborhood  and  dept.  stores 


l^oiiledqe  shelving 

^  9  FEET  6< 


D/\l  I  FINISHEDifC-C 
Ill/LiL  (2  Rolls  28c)  X9 

4  Rolls  65e.  Send  friends'  rolls  with  yours.  Save  Money. 
16  prints  with  3  enlarcenunt  coupon  2jc;  30  reprints  50c. 
OVERNIGHT  STUDIO.   65  GREEN,   ALBANY,  WISC. 


I  quality.  Over  300  artwtic  designs.  Write 
for  our  attractive  free  catalo|  and  select  a 
beautiful  pin  or  ring  for  your  tiass  or  club. 
Dipt.  J.  Metal  Arts  Co.,  Rockeiler,  N.  Y. 


i 


NO 
DULL 
DRAB 
HAIR 

W/icn  you  Use  T/w's  Amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation,  LOVALON 
will  do  all  of  these  4  important  things 
for  your  hair. 

1.  Gives  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away  shampoo  film. 

3.  Tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hairneatly  in  place. 
LOVALON  does  not    permanently  dye 
or  bleach.  It  is  o  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse, 
in  12  different  shades.  Try  LOVALON. 
At  stores  which  sell  loilel  goods  .xw^^f^^^SSi 
2S(  for  5  rinses 
iOi  for  2  rinses 


STOP  CORN 
MISERY! 


Doctor's  Fast  Relief  Costs 
But  A  Few  Cents 

Don't  suffer!  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  instantly  stop  tormenting  shoe 
friction;  lift  aching  pressure;  relieve  your 
misery  mighty  quick.  Thin,  soft,  soothing, 
cushioning.  Prevent  corns  if  used  at  first 
sign  of  sore  toes  from  new  or  tight  shoes. 
Separate  Medications  included  for  remov- 
ing corns.  Costs  only  a  few  cents  a  treat- 
ment. Insist  on  Dr.  ScholTs! 


D-^Scho//s  Zinopads 
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A  dream  garment  for  you.  What 
proof ;..  Just  try  "IT."  Discover 
"IT  s"  exclusive  CONTROLLED 
UPLIFT  and  fit- for  size  adjust- 
able back.  Keeps  youthful  con- 
tours perfectly  poised ...  Keeps 
YOU  divinely  comfortable,  -s 
In  all  sizes,  small,  medium,  m 
large.  Should  you  hesitate 
longer?  . . .  from  $1.75  at  fine 
stores,  or  write  .  .  . 


TRE-ZUR  BRASSIERE  CO. 
407  E.  PICO  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 
222  W.  ADAMS  ST.,  CHICAGO 


UARANTEED  RINGS 

terlingailverbirthstoner  .  _ 
or  HparkliDs  white  stone  ring ;  or  lovely  filipree  ring  with  ruby 
color  set.  FOR  selling  4  boxes  Rosebud  Salve  at  25c  each. 
Send  No  Money.  Order  4  salve  today.   Post  Card  will  do. 

ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  BOX  17  WOGDSBORO. MARYLAND. 
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Favorite  P^fd^ 


Send  Any  Photo  For 

Beautiful  5x7  Inch 
m  ENLARGEMEN  T— 
i^^Your  Original  Returned 

Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will 
make  and  send  vou  FREE  a 
heatUiful  PROFESe^IONAL 
Hollywood  Studio  Enlargempnt 
of  any  snapshot,  photo,  kodak 
picture —  print  or  negative —  to 
5x7  inch  size.  Please  incUide 
(lor  of  eyes,  hair  and  clothing 
for  prompt  information  on  a 
natural.  life-Uke  color  enlarge- 
ment in  a  Free  Frame  to 
set  on  table  or  dresser.  Your 
orii?inai  rettirned  with  vour 
FRKE  PROFESSIONAL 
Enlargement.  Act  quickly  — 
'  limitrd.  Please  enclose  lOcfor 
return  iiiailin«.  Mail  photo  NOW  with  coupon  below. 

HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS 

7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,    Dept.  463.    Hollywood,  Calll. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS.  Dept.  463 

7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Uoro  is  picture  or  ncffattvo  for  my  Free  Hollywood  Enlarff«mei)t. 

Color  Eyes  Hair    Clothing  

Q  I  am  eocloeiDK  10c  for  return  mailiDK.  Offer  good  only  Id  U.S. 


AddroHi 
Town  _ 


Don't  Be  a  Doormat! 

{Continued  from  page  42)  the  respect 
they  gave  her,  did  something  for  her. 
The  story  had  a  happy  ending  because 
she  had  changed  the  way  she  thought 
about  herseli" 

Olivia  might  have  been  talking  about 
herself — although  she  wasn't.  One  of 
Olivia's  studio  bosses  summed  it  up 
pretty  well  one  night  at  a  dinner  party 
when  he  said,  "Y'know,  we  always  have 
a  lot  of  pretty  girls  around  under  con- 
tract— lovely  things  in  big,  transparent 
hats,  with  their  eyes  full  of  Stardust  and 
their  heads  full  of  nothing  in  particular. 
Once  in  a  great  while  one  of  them 
emerges  and  becomes  a  person.  One  of 
them  has  just  emerged  and  she's  going 
to  be  somebody.  It's  Olivia  de  Havilland. 
I  expect,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "that 
we'll  have  a  little  bit — a  leetle  mite — of 
trouble  with  her!  But  it  will  be  worth  it." 

He  went  on  to  explain,  with  amused 
satisfaction,  that  when  Olivia  was  lent 
for  the  part  of  Melanie  in  "Gone  With 
The  Wind,"  she  had  never  been  of?  her 
home  lot.  For  the  first  time  at  the  Selz- 
nick  studio  people  treated  her  like  a 
grown-up  person,  like  an  actress  instead 
of  a  schoolgirl.  Because  people  thought 
of  her  that  way,  she  began  to  think  of 
herself  that  way  and  she  gained  self- 
confidence.  Naturally,  as  soon  as  she  had 
opinions  of  her  own  and  began  to  express 
them,  there  was  bound  to  be  a  bit  of 
friction. 

Olivia  says,  "After  all,  you  can't  be  a 
sophomore  all  your  life!  Sooner  or  later, 
unless  your  development  is  arrested  seri- 
ously, you  start  to  be  your  age!  Then — 
maybe — you  have  to  fight  for  something. 
You  have  to  figure  it  all  carefully.  The 
criticism  and  misunderstanding  you'll 
have.  The  opposition.  You  have  to  figure 
that  you  can  be  wrong,  too.  That's  what 
scares  you!  What  if  you're  wrong?  But 
you  have  to  try.  When  the  time  comes 
.  .  .  you  have  to  try." 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  to 
tell  you  about  Olivia  just  at  that  point 
in  her  career  is  the  wail  of  some  old 
friends  of  hers.  "Olivia  used  to  tell  us 
all  her  troubles,"  they  complained.  "She 
used  to  come  and  weep  on  our  shoulders." 

Olivia  had  stopped  weeping  on  any- 
one's shoulder.  She  was  standing  on  her 
own  feet  and  facing  her  own  future. 
She  had  stopped  being  a  doormat  and 
she  no  longer  felt  like  one. 

"When  you  stop  asking  for  advice,  then 
you  stop  asking  for  sympathy,  too,"  she 
says.  "You're  on  your  own.  And  it's  a 
fine  feeling!" 


NOW,  apropos  of  all  this,  there  is  a 
dangerous  saying  among  young  seek- 
ers after  careers.  And  it  isn't  confined 
to  Hollywood.  But  you  hear  it  from 
young  actors.  "The  more  you  demand, 
the  more  you  will  get  -and  the  more 
respect  people  will  show  you."  This  is 
not  true.  If  you  demand  privileges  you 
don't  deserve,  ask  for  respect  you  haven't 
earned,  you  are  making  a  grave  mistake. 
There  are  at  least  three  young  players 
in  Hollywood  who  are  making  this  very 
mistake  at  this  very  moment.  They're 
asking  for  oblivion — just  by  taking  them- 
selves too  big.  You  would  know  all 
three  if  you  were  told.  Since  it  isn't  too 
late  for  any  one  of  them  to  do  the  neces- 
sary mental  backflip,  we  won't  mention 
names.  But  you  might  watch  two  girls 
and  one  good-looking  young  man  (all 
three  comparative  newcomers)  and  see 
how  well  they  follow  up  those  initial 
successes.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  the  perfect  spot — the  one 
everyone  dreams  of  and  almost  no  one 


•  Remember  this: 
Home  paring  or  "whit- 
tling" your  corn  removes 
only  the  top— leaves  the 
core  in  your  toe  to  act  as  a 
focal  point  for  renewed  de- 
velopment. But  medicated 
Blue-Jay  helps  relieve  pain, 
remove  corns  as  shown  in 
the  diagram.  Blue-Jay  costs 
very  little— only  a  few  cents 
to  treat  each  corn- at  all 
drug  and  toilet  goods 
counters. 
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may  be  easily  r 
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ever  encounters — is  the  one  in  which  you 
can  take  a  stand  and  not  really  care  what 
comes  of  it!  That  gives  you  a  sense  of 
power  which  you  don't  deserve.  It  hap- 
pened to  Lana  Turner. 

Lana  found  herself  cast  in  a  picture 
which  she  felt  didn't  mean  a  thing  to 
her.  Her  career  had  been  progressing  so 
that,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  she  had 
given  some  thought  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  assert  herself,  how  to  make  her 
presence  felt,  without  making  herself  a 
nuisance.   Suddenly,  huzza,  here  it  was! 

The  studio  made  it  clear  that  it  con- 
sidered it  a  favor  on  Lana's  part  to 
undertake  this  thankless  role.  All  right, 
she  thought.  It  was  a  favor.  Why  not 
assert  herself — in  a  ladylike  way — while 
doing  something  everyone  thought  was 
darned  nice  of  her  in  the  first  place? 
Could  a  girl  have  invented  a  nicer 
situation? 

So-o-o,  Lana  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  her  lines  and  to  register  her  opinions 
— just  so  that  people  would  learn  that  she 
had  opinions,  and  good  ones.  She  fussed 
a  little  but  not  too  much  about  her  cos- 
tumes. Just  enough  to  let  people  know 
that  she  knew  something  about  costumes. 
She  decided  that  she  wouldn't  work  after 
six,  no  matter  what.  That  was  just  to  let 
people  know  she  was  there.  She  raised 
her  voice  in  the  nicest  possible  way 
whenever  she  saw  an  opportunity.  She 
lay  awake  nights  thinking  up  reasons  for 
voice-raisings. 

Sometimes  her  heart  sank  a  bit  as  she 
did  these  things.  But,  she  told  herself, 
she'd  never  have  another  chance  like  this. 
She'd  show  'em  she  wasn't  a  doormat. 
Sometimes  she  thought  she  wasn't  mak- 
ing much  impression.  No  one  seemed 
eally   to   be   paying    attention    to  her 

If-assertion. 

"Now  I  know  that  that's  the  way  it 
works,"  she  says.  "On  the  next  picture, 
I  found  myself  getting  consideration  and 
attention  that  I'd  never  dreamed  of!  I'd 
demanded  it  when  I  didn't  rate  it,"  she 
went  on,  dreamily.  "It  all  came  home  to 
roost — later  on,  when  I  did  rate  it.  I'd 
have  had  to  fight  for  it  then.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  girl  having  such  a  break?" 

Nope.  We  didn't.  But  we  still  think 
Lana's  timing  was  perfect.  She  knew 
she  was  ready  and  she  took  the  chance 
she  knew  she'd  have  to  take  sooner  or 
later. 

As  Roz  Russell  said,  'way  back  at  the 
beginning  of  this  story,  "You  can't  be  a 
doormat  forever!  But  you  have  to  know 
when  to  begin  to  fight.  You  serve  your 
apprenticeship,  you  learn  your  job  and 
then  you  have  to  sell  yourself." 

It's  true  in  any  career.    Look  at  the 
successful  women  you  know  and  see  if 
the  rules  these  picture  girls  learned  don't 
apply  to  all  of  them.  And  to  you? 
The  End. 


You've  loved  him  in 
everything  you've  seen  him 
do,  from  "Man  Hunt"  to 
"How  Green  Was  My  Valley" 
to  "The  Pied  Piper." 
Now  you'll  see  why  in  the 
charming  life  story  of 
RODDY  McDOWALL 
Coming  Soon 
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DISCRIMINATING  WOMEN  BELIEVE  THIS 
A  $1.00  BRASSIERE,  ACTUALLY  IT'S  ONLY  /J 


Caro/e  Bro^ooks,  ^^^ears,  gives  the  beauty  of  a  $1.00  brassiere. 
Designed  to  fit  every  figure  type  perfectly.  Junior,  standard, 
uplift  and  matron  styles.. ,  in  lace,  net,  batiste  and  rayon  satin. 
SOLD  AT  .MOST  F.  W.  WOO  LWO  RTH  CO.,  S.  S.  KRESGE  CO., 
ana    NEISNER    BROS.     STORES    AND    OTHER  STORES 


BRASSIERES 


WIPE  AWAY  DRIED-OUT 
CUTICLE  GENTLY  WITH 
CUTEX  OILY  CUTICLE 
REMOVER 

Don't  make  your  cuticle  sore  by 
gnawing  it. ..don't  encourage  hang- 
nails by  cutting  it.  Use  Cutex  Oily 
Cuticle  Remover  and  ivipe  away  dead, 
dried-out  cuticle — gently!  Get  a 
bottle — begin  today! 

Saturday  is  "Manicure  Day" — look 
for  the  special  display  of  Cutex  acces- 
sories on  your  favorite  cosmetic  coun- 
ter— Cutex  Cuticle  Remover,  Cuticle 
Oil,  Brittle  Nail  Cream,  Orange- 
wood  Sticks,  Emery  Boards. 

Northam  Warren,  New  York 

SATURDAY  IS  "MANICURE  DAY" 


CUTICLE 
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Class  in  Class 


IF  the  man  who  invented  the  well- 
known  three-ring  circus  had  waited 
for  awhile  before  getting  his  plan  under 
way  he  could  have  picked  up  a  lot  of 
valuable  pointers  from  Joan  Bennett,  who 
manages  her  own  three-ring  circus  of 
career,  war  work  and  homemaking  with 
a  verve  and  efficiency  that  a  Commando 
might  envy. 

Take  last  weekend,  for  instance.  Late 
Friday  afternoon  I  saw  her  out  at  Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox  making  a  gay  young 
romance  scene  with  Don  Ameche  for  her 
new  comedy,  "Girl  Trouble."  That  night 
I  saw  her  in  her  American  Women's 
Voluntary  Services  uniform  at  the  head 
of  a  group  of  stars  starting  off  on  an  en- 
tertainment tour.  Joan  is  one  of  the 
hardest  working  A.W.V.S.  members  in 
town  and  her  job  at  the  moment— which, 
incidentally,  she  originated — is  to  gather 
together  a  group  of  stars  and  lead  them 
on  a  trek  of  the  recreation  halls  which 
the  A.W.V.S.  operates  at  nearby  military 
camps  and  war  plants.  And  after  a  day 
on  a  movie  set  that's  work  in  anybody's 
language. 

Then  on  Saturday  morning,  bright  and 
early  when  most  people  would  have  been 
resting  up  from  Friday,  I  saw  her  again, 
this  time  in  the  grocery  department  of 
a  downtown  department  store. 

"Don't  tell  me,"  I  said,  "that  with  'Girl 
Trouble'  and  A.W.V.S.  activities  you're 
doing  the  family  marketing  too?" 

Joan  replied  with  typical  Bennett  crisp- 
ness,  "Come  on  along  and  see  for  your- 
self." 

She  had  finished  the  main  part  of  her 
marketing,  but  remarking  that  she  always 


saved  the  best  until  the  last,  she  led  me 
to  a  section  where  shelf  after  shelf  of 
fruit  in  glass  jars  sparkled  down  at  us. 
Pears,  peaches,  apricots,  pineapple,  cher- 
ries— almost  every  variety  of  fruit  you 
can  think  of — and  Joan  ordered  some 
of  each. 

"Surely  your  small  family  doesn't  eat 
all  that?"  I  said. 

Joan  nodded  then  launched  briskly  into 
a  lot  of  sound  advice  about  eating  for 
health  and  enjoyment  which  the  rest  of 
us  can  follow. 

Seems  that  health  and  diet  experts 
say  we  should  have  cooked  as  well  as 
fresh  fruit,  and  Joan,  determined  that 
her  family  shall  get  their  share  of  the 
minerals  and  vitamins  they  need,  is  con- 
centrating on  fruit  put  up  in  glass. 

"It's  the  very  highest  quality,"  she 
explained.  "It  has  to  be,  because  it  has 
to  meet  government  standards — and  it 
does  meet  them." 

SHE  went  on  then  to  say  that  in  addi- 
tion to  keeping  a  supply  of  fruit  in 
glass  jars  in  her  kitchen  cupboards — "My 
housekeeper  is  so  pleased  with  the  artis- 
tic effect  that  she's  always  showing  me 
how  beautiful  it  looks,"  she  chuckled — 
she  always  has  a  few  jars  in  the  refrig- 
erator, chilled  and  ready  for  instant  use. 
Especially  fruit  salad. 

"To  hear  Joan  tell  it,  there's  practically 
no  end  to  the  ways  you  can  serve  fruit 
salad — just  as  it  comes  from  the  jar,  or 
combined  with  nuts  or  fresh  fruit  such  as 
berries,  diced  melon  or  orange  sections. 
She  says  its  tops  with  either  French 
dressing  or  mayonnaise,  but  added  that 


—  Joan  Bennett,  lady 
beautiful,  who  turns  lady 
bountiful  and  gives  away 
Sonne  preserved-fruit  secrets 

BY  m  HUIILTON 


she's  just  as  likely  to  serve  it  as  a  fniit 
cup  for  a  first  course,  or  a  last  one. 

There's  a  spicy  pear  gelatin,  too,  that's 
a  favorite  of  Joan's,  though  she  admits 
she  hasn't  quite  made  up  her  mind 
whether  she  prefers  it  as  salad  or  dessert 
or  as  accompaniment  to  the  meat  course 
and  she's  considering  the  notion  of  mak- 
ing an  extra  large  portion  some  day  and 
serving  it  in  all  three  ways  at  the  same 
meal. 

Which  would  probably  be  all  right  at 
that,  it's  so  good. 

SPICY  PEAR  GELATIN 

1  jar  pear  halves 

juice  from  pears 
%  tsp.  powdered  cinnamon 
%  tsp.  powdered  cloves 
V4  tsp.  nutmeg 
%  cup  sugar 
Vi  cup  vinegar 

1  package  lemon  gelatin 

Arrange  pear  halves  (there  should  be 
six  or  eight  halves,  and  nearly  a  cup  of 
juice)  in  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  pan. 
Bring  pear  juice,  spices,  sugar  and  vin- 
egar to  a  boil  and  simmer  for  ten  min- 
utes, then  add  sufficient  hot  water  to 
make  one  pint  of  syrup. 

Add  gelatin  to  hot  syrup,  allow  to  cool 
until  it  has  thickened  somewhat,  then 
pour  over  pear  halves  and  continue  chill- 
ing until  firm. 

JOAN  thriftily  saves  all  fruit  juices,  too. 
She  pours  them  into  a  jar  kept  in  the 
refrigerator — she  says  the  varied  flavors 
blend  together  perfectly — and  when  she 
has  a  cup  or  so  of  blended  juices  on  hand 
she  uses  it  in  one  of  these  flavorsome 
ways: 

For  pre-breakfast  or  pre-lunch  bev- 
erage. 

With  charged  or  plain  water  or  cold  tea 
for  long  cooling  drinks. 

In  place  of  milk  or  water  for  making 
sweet  biscuits  or  muffins. 

To  moisten  cheese  and  peanut  butter 
for  sandwiches. 

To  baste  meat  during  roasting,  or  to 
braise  meat. 

Slightly  thickened,  to  serve  with  hot 
waffles  or  French  toast. 

To  thin  mayonnaise  or  boiled  dressing. 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  MO\^E  mirror 


^  Across  The  Pacific  (Warners) 

it's  About:  The  rouni.u~p  oj  Jap  spies  and 
taboteurs  hy  an  American  agent. 

ANOTHER  exciting,  well-done  melo- 
"  di-ama  that  boasts  the  triumvii-ate  of 
tars  that  made  "The  Maltese  Falcon" 
uch  a  something-to-write-home-about 
(icture  last  year.  True,  we  could  quibble 
nd  say  "Across  The  Atlantic"  as  a  title 
vould  have  been  more  literal,  as  Balboa's 
:ea  is  never  seen,  the  tale  originat- 
ng  in  Halifax  and  then  via  the  NYK 
reighter  Genoa  Maru  to  New  York, 
md  latterly  and  climactically  to  the  Canal 
^one. 

The  three  principals,  Humphrey  Bogart, 
/lary  Astor  and  Sidney  Greenstreet,  are 
irought  together  aboard  the  freighter, 
iogart,  who  has  presumably  been  court- 
lartialed  out  of  the  Army  Coast 
utillery,  is  plied  with  drink,  bribery 
nd  other  stock  devices  by  Sidney  Green- 
treet,  a  Jap  agent  endeavoring  to  obtain 
iformation  about  the  Panama  defenses, 
iogart  also  meets  and  falls  for  Mary 
vstor,  a  mysterious  damsel.  In  New 
'ork  Bogart  is  revealed  to  be  still  very 
luch  in  the  Army — on  intelligence  chore, 
"he  climax  on  the  Panamanian  planta- 
lon  of  Miss  Astor's  father  is  great  good 
un  both  for  Bogie  and  the  audience. 

The  three  leads  are  their  usual  ex- 
ellent  selves.  The  supporting  cast,  in- 
luding  Charles  Halton,  Sen  Yung,  Roland 
rot  and  Lee  Tung  Foo,  have  little  to  do, 
ut  contribute  outstandingly. 

bur  Reviewer  Says:   The  Japs  get  theirs. 


The  Shadow  Stage 

{Conti'[ued  from  page  6) 

Between  Us  Girls  (Universal) 


It's  About:  A  daughter's  aid  to  Mother's 
romance. 

THE  audience  shrieked.  They  howled 
'  and  yowled  from  start  to  finish  while 
we  sat  there  amused  and  highly  enter- 
tained, but  far  from  hysterical.  So  we 
must  be  wrong — this  must  be  funnier 
than  we  think. 

Diana  Barrymore  scores  a  knockout  in 
her  first  juicy  role  as  the  daughter  who 
hopes  to  help  along  her  mother's  romance 
to  handsome  John  Boles  by  posing  as  a 
child.  Robert  Cummings,  one  of  the  best 
on  the  screen,  who  plays  a  friend  of 
Boles,  attempts  to  amuse  "wittle  Diana" 
and  finds  himself  a  victim  of  thirty  kinds 
of  conspiracy.  The  roller-skating  scene 
is  riotous. 

Kay  Francis  is  beautiful  as  the  mother. 
Andy  Devine  dressed  up  fit  to  kill  is  so 
importantly  good.  Henry  Koster,  pro- 
ducer and  director,  can  take  bows  in 
every  direction  for  a  grand  job. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  lambast  to  the 
funny  bone. 

^  The  Moon  and  Sixpence 
(David  L.  Loew-Albert  Lewin,  Inc.) 

It's  About:  The  life  story  of  a  great 
painter. 

I  IKE  a  rare  painting,  this  Somerset 
Maugham  story  unfolds  on  the  can- 
vas, a  thing  of  exquisite  composition  and 
detail.    But  the  dramatic  content  of  the 


story  that  leads  to  no  climactic  crescendo 
renders  it  a  doubtful  product  as  far  as 
entertainment  value  goes.  The  perform- 
ance of  George  Sanders  as  the  painter 
who  leaves  his  wife  and  children  to  live 
the  bedraggled  life  of  a  starving  artist 
is  beautifully  shaded  and  rates  four  stars 
alone.  Herbert  Marshall,  the  writer  who 
wanders  in  and  out  of  the  story  as  nar- 
rator and  incredulous  spectator  to  the  be- 
havior of  Sanders,  is  most  impressive. 

Doris  Dudley  and  Steve  Geray,  whose 
lives  are  ruined  by  the  artist,  Molly  La- 
mont  and  Elena  Verdugo  as  his  wives, 
Albert  Basserman  as  the  doctor  and 
Florence  Bates  as  the  Islander  are  such 
worthy  additions  to  this  strange  and  fasci- 
nating tale. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:    Oddly  beautiful. 

^  Here  We  Go  Again 
(RKO-Radio) 

It's  About:  Belated  honeymooyiers  meet  a 
phony  promoter. 

THOSE  who  laughed  at  the  radio  four- 
'  some  consisting  of  Fibber  McGee  and 
Molly,  Edgar  Bergen  and  Charley  Mc- 
Carthy in  last  year's  picture  "Look  Who's 
Laughing"  can  get  all  set  for  another 
giggle  feast.  Those  four,  plus  Mortimer 
Snerd  (again  in  person),  the  great  Gil- 
dersleeve  (Harold  Peary)  and  Ginny 
Simms  get  together  in  a  resort  hotel  to 
dish  out  the  laughs  like  beans  in  an 
Army  camp. 

Gale  Gordon,  a  former  suitor  of  Molly's 
and  Bill  Thompson,  a  phony  inventor, 
add  to  the  story  that  has  Fibber  and 


lON'T  LET  INHAllNIi 


ALL  SMOKERS  SOMETIMES 
INHALE-BUT  YOUR  THROAT 
NEEDN'T  WORRY! 

There's  a  cigarette  that  Is  proved  better  for 
you  . ,  .  even  when  you  do  inhale! 

Read  these  facts  reported  by  eminent 
doctors  who  compared  the  leading  popular 
brands  .  .  .  that: 

SMOKE  OF  THE  FOUR  OTHER  LEADING  POPULAR 
BRANDS  AVERAGED  MORE  THAN  THRCE  TIMES 
AS  IRRITAriNG- AND  THEIR  IRRITATION  LASTED 
MORE  THAN  FIVE  TIMES  AS  LONG  -  AS  THE 
STRIKINGLY  CONTRASTED  PHILIP  MORRISI 

Real  protection — added  to  your  enjoyment 
of  Philip  Morris'  finer  tobaccos.  No  worry 
about  throat  irritation  even  when  you  inhale! 


CAIL 
lOR 


PHILIP  MORRIS 


AMERICA'S 
CIGARETTE! 
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New  under-arm 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

IStopsPerspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses,  or  men's 
shirts.  Does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  for  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration,  keeps  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering,  for  being 
harmless  to  fabrics. 


ARRID 

39/aiar 

(Also  in  10c  and  59c  jars) 
Buy  a  jar  of  ARRID  tocJay  of  any 
store  which  sells  toilet  goods. 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  bile  juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  the  bowels.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  get  constipated.  You  feel  Bour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
rills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Effective  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  lOtf  and  25tf. 


M/AfFD  ANt>  CUT 


LIKE  A 
DIAMOND  I 


Famous  WHITE  Zircon  gem. 
Sparkles  like  a  (Jlamoncl.  costs 
OS'^  lossICuts  glass,  resists  acid. 
FREE  catalog  of  amazing  values 
in  genuine  /irrons  set  In  men's 
and  women's  giiki  or  silver  rings. 
Write  for  your  copy  today  I 
tf  'hrn  in  A'.  Y.  vtnt  our  ihowrffomi 
KIMBERLY  OEM  CO..  Inc. 
Dept.  MF.6.  503  SIh  Ave.  N.Y.C. 


Molly  celebrating  twenty  years  of  mar- 
riage at  the  hotel  -where  Berg  en  is  search- 
ing for  a  peculiar  moth  w  ose  culture 
will  aid  the  production  of  siJk.  Imagine 
that  mess  if  you  can  and  imagine,  too, 
how  beautifully  Ginny  Simms  sings  to 
Ray  Noble's  music. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:    Here  we  all  go  again. 

'^The  War  Against  Mrs.  Hadley 
(M-G-M) 

It's  About:  A  selfish  woman  oblivious  to 
the  duty  oj  others. 

MO  one  at  M-G-M  dreamed  this  film, 
•  ^  intended  only  as  fair  entertairmient 
in  a  mildish  sort  of  way,  would  turn 
out  to  be  a  little  gem  of  a  number  shining 
brightly  in  every  department. 

To  our  notion  Van  Johnson,  the  red- 
headed, freckle-faced  hero,  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  show,  even  surpassing  the 
smoother  and  handsomer  Richard  Ney, 
who  is  a  bit  of  all  right,  too,  in  his  role 
of  a  regenerated  young  man. 

Jean  Rogers  is  a  beautiful  heroine,  but 
why  do  we  keep  remembering  Dorothy 
Morris,  who  played  the  maid?  Her  role 
was  brief  and  her  scenes  unimportant 
and  yet  .... 

Fay  Bainter  is  polish  itself  as  the 
selfish,  ingrown  woman  who  refuses  to 
alter  her  life  or  accept  wartime  altera- 
tions in  the  lives  of  others  until — but 
no,  that's  your  special  little  treat. 

Edward  Arnold,  Fay  Bainter,  Sara  All- 
good  and  Spring  Byington  are  a  grand 
foursome. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A   love  of  a  picture. 

^  Orchestra  Wives 
(20th  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  The  intimate  love  lives  of 
members  of  a  band. 

LENN  MILLER  fans  rejoice.  Re-joice 
^  with  a  big  "re,'  for  the  lads  unload  a 
ton  of  rare  melody  that  will  start  the 
pulses  pounding. 

What's  more,  there's  a  grand  little 
story  to  boot  with  George  Montgomery, 
a  trumpet  player  in  Miller's  band,  and 
Ann  Rutherford  his  wife.  Trouble  starts 
when  Mary  Beth  Hughes,  Carole  Landis 
and  Virginia  Gilmore,  other  orchestra 
wives,  reveal  George's  former  relation- 
ship with  Lynn  Bari,  singer  with  the 
band. 

Cesar  Romero,  the  pianist  who  helps 
Ann  rectify  the  mistake  she  made,  one 
that  led  to  the  disintegration  of  the  band, 
is  a  cutup. 

Everyone,  for  that  matter,  is  tops  with 
this  reviewer. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Right  on  the  beam. 

^  Iceland  (20th  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  A  Mariyie  and  an  Iceland  miss. 

SOME  of  the  best  skating  of  her  career 
is  presented  by  Sonja  Henie  in  her 
new  picture  "Iceland,"  her  hula  and  Chi- 
nese numbers  being  particularly  out- 
standing. 

The  story  is  only  fair,  however,  and 
has  Sonja,  an  Iceland  maid,  grabbing  off 
John  Payne,  a  ladies'  man  and  Marine 
on  the  island,  before  he  knows  where 
he  is. 

Osa  Massen  as  Sonja's  sister  is  a  very 
good  and  a  very  pretty  actress.  Jack 
Oakie  clowns  on  skates  very  funnily. 
Sterling  Holloway,  Felix  Bressart  and 
Fritz  Feld  are  amusing. 


How  Nationally 
Advertised  Brands 
GUARD  and  GUIDE 

Your  Dollars... 


When  the  maker  of  a  product 
advertises  that  product — he  holds 
it  under  the  glaring  spotlight  of 
public  view. 

He  says,  in  eflFect,  "Here's  what 
I  have  to  sell — examine  it — con- 
sider its  value  in  terms  of  your 
dollars  and  cents — buy  it  if  you 
agree  it's  better  than  the  one 
you're  now  using." 

Most  advertised  products  are 
tried  and  used  by  millions.  Thus 
— millions  must  be  satisfied. 

Because  advertised  products  are 
usually  the  biggest  sellers,  makers 
of  those  products  can  afford  con- 
stant research  and  study  to  see 
that  their  products  are  what  you 
want — as  you  want  it. 

When  you  travel,  you  meet  your 
old  friends -through -advertising 
wherever  you  go.  They  "re  wait- 
ing for  you  from  California  to 
Maine — equally  fresh  and  good 
in  both  places  at  once. 

Next  month  Druggists  every- 
where will  especially  price  and 
display  hundreds  of  your  old 
friends -through-advertising. 
Druggists  will  call  this  "NA- 
TIONALLY ADVERTISED 
BRANDS  WEEK.'"  Here  is  a 
chance  for  you  to  stock  up — and 
renew  old  brand  friendships. 


BE  SURE  AND  VISIT  YOUR 
LOCAL  DRUGGIST  DURING 
NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 
BRANDS  WEEK,  OCTOBER 
2—7. 
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PHOTOPLAY  coHibiiied  u'ith  Movre  mirror 


Sammy  Kaye  and  his  orchestra  provide 
some  swell  music  for  singing  Joan 
Merrill. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Glide  along  and  enjoy 
yourself. 

^  Seven  Sweethearts  (M-G-M) 


It's  About:  Sei;e7i  sisters,  a 
writer  and  a  Dutch  father. 


newspaper 


PRODUCER  Joe  Pasternak,  who  did  so 
much  for  Deanna  Durbin  at  Universal, 
presents  this  as  his  first  picture  under  the 
M-G-M  banner  and  it's  a  honey.  Whimsi- 
cal and  quaint,  charming  and  gay,  it 
has  Kathryn  Grayson  the  youngest  of 
seven  sisters,  whose  father  S.  Z.  Sakall 
runs  a  hotel  (you  can  be  a  guest  only 
if  he  likes  you)  in  a  Little  Holland  vil- 
lage in  Michigan. 

To  the  village  comes  reporter  Van  Hef- 
lin  to  cover  the  tulip  festival.  The  old- 
est sister  Marsha  Hunt,  a  would-be 
Duse,  manages  to  ensnare  him  right  off. 
But  it's  little  Grayson  who  captures  his 
heart  forever. 

The  music  is  delightful,  Miss  Grayson 
sings  charmingly,  S.  Z.  Sakall  is  cuter 
than  a  bug's  ear,  the  sisters  with  the 
boys'  names  are  charming  and  Van  Heflin 
perfect  in  his  role. 

Carl  Esmond,  Lewis  Howard,  Louise 
Beavers  and  Diana  Lewis  form  a  grand 
supporting  cast. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  A  sweetheart  seven 
times  over. 

^  Pardon  My  Sarong  (Universal) 

It's  About:  Two  zanies  in  the  tropics. 

THIS  is  by  far  the  funniest  of  the 
'  Abbott  and  Costello  riots  since  their 
initial  bow  in  "Buck  Privates."  If  you 
have  enjoyed  this  pair  and  their  madcap 
antics  previously  (and  who  hasn't)  then 
we  recommend  wholeheartedly  that  you 
let  yourself  go  whooping  and  hollering 
with  the  crowd. 

This  one  is  essentially  a  "chase"  pic- 
ture, full  of  melodramatics,  yet  it  never 
misses  an  opportunity  to  leave  off  and 
kid  itself.  From  its  beginning  reels, 
wherein  the  pair  take  their  crosstown 
Chicago  bus  to  Los  Angeles  to  deliver 
their  wealthy  passenger  to  his  waiting 
yacht,  to  its  hilarious  finish  on  an  un- 
charted South  Sea  isle  and  Costello's 
accidental  heroics  in  capturing  a  band 
of  renegades  preying  on  the  island,  it 
is  gleefully  and  monumentally  riotous. 

From  start  to  finish  the  boys  are  at 
their  best.  Robert  Paige  is  good  as  the 
romantic  lead  and  Virginia  Bruce  lovely 
as  the  girl.  Lionel  Atwill  and  Jack  La- 
Rue  are  two  hiss-hiss  boys,  William 
Demarest  an  out-distanced  process  ser- 
ver, and  Leif  Erickson  and  Samuel  S. 
Hinds  are  natives.  The  saronged  ele- 
ment is  filled  very  nicely,  thank  you,  by 
Nan  Wynn,  Marie  McDonald  and  Elaine 
Morey. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Pardon  our  hysterics. 

Cairo  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  A  mix-up  in  spies. 

^  H,  dear,  we're  afraid  this  isn't  very 
^  good  and  Jeanette  MacDonald  did 
so  need  a  strong  picture  after  several 
weak  ones  in  a  row.  But  it  does  have 
its  moments  of  fun  with  Bob  Young,  an 
American  correspondent  in  Cairo,  and 
Jeanette,  an  American  singer,  the  dupe 
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If  a  sailor 
whistles  at  you  .  .  . 

You'll  know  you're  looking  darling 
in  last  year's  dress  made  new  with  RIT 

•  All  the  boys  like  bright,  cheery  colors  these 
days — and  you  can  turn  faded,  dark  or  dreary 
frocks  into  sensations  with  RIT.  Step  out  gaily 
tomorrow  in  sunny  hues  that  make  old  dresses 
sparkle.  Uncle  Sam  recommends  saving  clothes — 
so  does  your  pocketbook — and  everybody  will  think 
your  wardrobe  is  brand  new. 

•  Just  be  sure  you  get  RIT.  No 
boiling  needed.  Colors  "take"  beautifully. 
Perfect  results. 


NEVER  SAY  DYE . . .  SAY 


RIT 


take  color  OUT  I 


TINTS  &  DYES 


•  TAKE  OFF  UGLY  FAT  • 

Mm  lost  "•.S-'iet  HT  Plenty! 


No  Exercise  —  No  Starving  —  No  Reducing  Drugs 
—  Absolutely  Harmless  — 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  approves  CAL-PAR 

"(  have  had  Cal-Par  analyzed  and  I  find  that  it  eomes  up  to  alt  specifications.  I  find  nothlnt 
harmful  or  Injurious  In  this  product  and  have  readily  recommended  It  to  several  people 


M 


EN  and  women  all  over  chis  country  are 
_  _  reporting  remarkable  results  in  losing 
weight  easily.  Many  report  losing  20  pounds 
a  month  and  more.  They  are  following  the 
Easy  Reducing  Plan  of  Dr.  Edward  Parrish. 
well-known  physician  and  editor,  former  chief 
of  a  U.  S.  military  hospital  and  New  York 
State  public  health  officer. 

Dr.  Parrish's  Easy  Reducing  Plan  makes 
reducing  a  pleasure  because  it  allows  you  to 
EAT  PLENTY,  requires  no  exercises.  HARM- 
LESS, too.  because  it  calls  for  no  reducing  drugs. 

Here  is  Dr.  Parrish's  Easy  Reducing  Plan 
EXACTLY  as  given  over  the  air  to  millions. 
For  lunch  take  2  teaspoonfuls  of  CAL-PAR  in 
a  glass  of  juice,  water  or  any  beverage.  Take 
nothing  else  for  lunch  except  a  cup  of  coffee, 
if  desired.  For  breakfast  and  dinner  EAT  AS 
YOU  USUALLY  DO.  but  eat  sensibly.  Don  t 
cut  out  fatty,  starchy  foods — just  cut  down 
on  them.  By  following  Dr.  Parrish's  Easy  Re- 
ducing Plan,  you  cut  down  your  daily  caloric 
intake,  thus  losing  weight  naturally.  You 
needn't  suffer  a  single  hungry  moment.  CAL- 
FAR  is  not  a  harmful  reducing  drf^^-  It  is  a 
special  dietary  product,  fortifying  your  diet 
with  certain  essential  minerals  and  vitamins. 
Most  overweight  people  are  helped  by  Dr.  Parrish's  Easy  Reducing 
Plan.  Try  it  and  you  and  your  friends  will  marvel  at  the  vast  improve- 
ment in  your  figure. 
J  CAL  PAR  costs  only  $1.25  a  can  at  leading  drug  stores  and 
beaJch  food  stores.  Be  sure  to  get  a  cao  today. 


USERS 
SAY 

W«  have  hundred!  »f  uniollcltrd 
letters  from  grateful  reducers  ilinl- 
lar   to   the  following: 
wife:  "1  lost  15  pounds  in  24  days," 
-'1  reduced  from   166  pounds  to  116 
like   a   new   person  and  have  more 
2t  44  dresses.  Now  1  wear  t\i9  14." 

Phyiieian's 
Drug  clerk: 
pounds.   1  tee 
pep.  1  wore  s 

If 


your  dealer  doesn  t  carry  CaL  PAR,  a 
special  introductory  can  containing  1 8  days' 
supply  will  be  sent  you  direct.  POSTPAID, 
FOR  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR.  This  SI. 00  can 
15  not  sold  at  stores.  Money  back  if  not  satis- 
fied. So  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  pin  a  dollar 
bill  to  it  and  mail  today  for  your  can  of  CAL- 
PAR  and  we  will  also  send  you  FREE.  Dr. 
Parrish  s  booklet  on  reducing  containing  im- 
portant facts  you  ought  to  know  including 
weight  tables  and  charts  of  food  values. 

CAL^ARTDept.  58 

673  S  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  a  special  introductory  cm  of  CAL* 

PAR.    to    be    sent    post.ige    paid,    and    Dr  Parrish's 

FREE   booklet   on   reducing,    t   understand   thai   If  not 

fully  satisfied   I  may  return  the  unused  portUa  of  tha 

tan   and   my   SI  00  will   ba  rtfundtd. 

NAME  


CITY  STATE. 
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WASH  THAT 
TIRED,  RED-EYED 
LOOK  AWAY! 


-IN  SECONDSI  Ves,  you  can  soothe 
eyes  that  feel  drawn  and  tingly  from 
close  work,  glare,  dust  or  late  hours 
in  a  few  seconds!  Just  drop  2  drops 
of  EYE-GENE  in  each  eye.  Almost  im- 
mediately comes  a  feeling  of  soothing 
relief.  Glance  in  a  mirror  and  you'll 
see  that  your  eyes  actually  look 
rested,  bright  and  clear,  too! 

EYE-GENE  is  an  eye  specialists'  for- 
mula. No  other  lotion  has  the  ex- 
clusive ingredient  that  makes  it 
so  effective  in  so  short  a  time! 
Stainless.  Inexpensive.  At  drug, 
department  and  10c  stores. 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8x10  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  fall  length 
or  bast  form,  groaps,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc., 
or  enlargements  of  any ' 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 
return  of  original  photo  ^  _  _ 
g^uaranteed.  3  lOf  $1.00 

SEND  NO  MONEY  i^l\rfr  , 

snapshot  (any  size)  and  receive  promptly  your 
beautifu]    enlargement,   guaranteed  fadeless 
Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage — or  send  49c  with  / 
order   and   we   pay   postage.    Big    16  x  20>     ^    -  - 
inch  enlargement  sent  C.O.D.  78c  plus  post- 
age or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  amazing 
offer  now.  Send  your  photos  t^.dav.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
100  East  Ohio  Street        Dept.  1S52-P.    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


79« 

AT  ALL  STORES 


Here's  (ust  the  uplift  and  separation 
you've  wanted. .  .and  tor  much  less  than 
Tyou  expected  to  pay!  Try  them  and  you'll  al- 
ways wear  them.  In  all  fabrics,  long  lines  too 
. .  .at  this  same  budget  price.  Ask  for  themi 
WRITE  FOR  ADOLASECRET  — HOW  TO  CHOOSE 
YOUR  BRA  AND  NAME  OF  NEAREST  DEALER. 

LS,^  ADOUV.  3.  W.  27  ST..  N.t.C.,^ 
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of  Nazi  sympathizers.  The  way  Bob 
and  Jeanette  chase  each  other  around  is 
a  caution.  Jeanette  sings  beautifully. 
Ethel  Waters  is  superb  as  the  maid. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Well,  they  meant  well. 

i^The  Big  Street  (RKO-Radio) 

It's  About:  The  blind  devotion  oj  an 
underling  for  a  torch  singer. 

r\AMON  RUNYON'S  story  "Little 
Pinks"  comes  to  the  screen  as  touch- 
ing a  little  masterpiece  as  you'd  want  to 
see.  Its  aura  of  unusualness,  its  charm 
and  appeal  are  attributes  strictly  Run- 
yonesque  on  screen  or  off. 

Lucille  Ball  gives  the  best  performance 
of  her  career  as  the  ruthlessly  unfeeling 
night-club  performer,  permanently  in- 
jured by  a  blow  from  the  man  she  tried 
to  jilt,  and  blindly  adored  and  served 
by  Henry  Fonda,  a  bus  boy.  Fonda 
creates  a  living  thing  of  his  love  and 
devotion.  It  springs  from  the  screen 
a  living  emotion. 

William  Orr,  Barton  MacLane,  Agnes 
Moorehead,  Sam  Levene  and  Eugene 
Pallette  make  up  a  great  cast,  don't  they? 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  An  unexpected  de- 
light. 

The  Palm  Beach  Story 
(Paramount) 

It's  About:  A  married  couple  who  sepa- 
rate and  unite. 

r\  IRECTOR-produ  cer- restaurateur 
'-^  Preston  Sturges,  who  gave  us  "The 
Great  McGinty"  and  "Christmas  In  July" 
and  nothing  much  since,  falls  flat  on  his 
directorial  face  in  this  so-called  comedy 
written  and  produced  by  himself. 

It  misses  a  mOe,  to  our  notion,  despite 
the  cleverness  of  Claudette  Colbert  and 
Joel  McCrea  who  play  the  separated 
husband  and  wife.  Claudette,  out  to  gar- 
ner new  laurels,  finds  them  in  Rudy 
Vallee,  surprisinglj'  good  in  his  take-off 
on  a  well-known  millionaire.  But  once 
she  has  them,  she  doesn't  want  them. 
And  that's  about  all  there  is  to  that. 

Marj'  Astor  is  good  as  the  rather  deca- 
dent man  hunter.  But  the  antics,  such 
as  odd-looking  humans'  wearing  odd 
clothes  and  falling  headlong  out  of  taxis, 
are  as  antiquated  as  an  antimacassar. 

Maybe  in  this  grievous  time  you'll 
laugh  anyway.  We  hope  so.  This  is 
once  we  should  be  so  happy  to  be  so 
wrong  in  our  opinion. 


Your  Reviewer  Soys:     We     were  frankly 

bored. 

Desperate  Journey  (Warners) 

It's  About:  R.A.F.  flyers  who  crash  in 
Germany. 

NE  long  chase,  crammed  with  ex- 
^-^  citing  incidents,  is  this  picture,  tell- 
ing of  the  adventures  of  a  group  of  R.A.F. 
flyers  whose  bomber  is  hit  and  crashes  in 
a  forest  in  Germany.  Five  of  them  sur- 
vive the  crash  and  are  captured  by  the 
Germans.  They  manage  to  make  their 
escape  and  then  comes  their  desp>erate  at- 
tempt to  evade  German  officer  Raymond 
Massey  who  pursues  them,  and  to  make 
their  way  back  to  England. 

As  though  this  weren't  enough  they 
even  find  time  to  commit  sabotage  by 
exploding  a  munitions  factory.  In  the 
resultant  melee,  one  of  them  is  wounded, 
but  fortiinately  they  are  aided  in  their 
escape  by  Nancy  Coleman  and  Albert 
Basserman.  Though  their  adventures  are 
fantastic,  the  picture  is  an  exciting  and 
thrilling  one,  with  never  a  moment's  let- 
up in  the  bedlam. 

Errol  Flynn  plays  the  leader  of  the 
squadron  and  Ronald  Reagan  scores  a 
solid  hit  as  the  American  volunteer  fly- 
ing officer.  The  other  flyers  are  played 
by  Alan  Hale,  Arthur  Kennedy  and  Ron- 
ald Sinclair;  all  turn  in  fine  perform- 
ances. The  photography  and  special 
effects  deserve  cheers. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:    A  thriller. 

^  A  Yank  At  Eton  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  An  American  lad  transplanted 

in  England. 

MICKEY  ROONEY  gives  life,  color  and 
laughter  to  a  story  that  depended 
too  much  on  its  star  and  too  little  on  its 
content.  It's  good,  but  it  could  have 
been  wonderful  is  what  we're  trj^ing  to 
say. 

Mickey's  imitating  of  English  manner- 
isms is  very  funny  and  kids,  of  course, 
will  love  every  moment  of  it. 

Mickey  is  a  typical  American  high- 
school  football  star  who  wants  to  go  to 
Notre  Dame  but  finds  himself  at  Eton, 
instead,  when  his  mother  Marta  Linden 
marries  a  wealthy  Englishman,  Ian  Hun- 
ter, and  sends  for  Mickey  and  his  sister 
Juanita  Quigley  to  come  abroad. 

Mickey's  trials  and  tribulations  at  the 
famous  old  English  school  plus  a  few  not 
so  subtle  lectures  on  American-English 


Exciting  adventures  make  a  shrilling  motion  picture  with  an  R.A.F.  accent: 
Ronald  Reagan,  Nancy  Coleman,  Errol   Flynn  in  "Desperate  Journey" 


PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mhiror 


"'have  'good   openings   for   ambitious  ^^umy^,^ 
^^^^^ 

';i..-s  Yir^i:nd"'tnl''/ensi?S^nal'  nlw  BeaUex 
'  sell  because  of  fine  a-''^V.^exc.us.ve 

.  ..  "u?es    latest   styles    and  ^Vnce  tor  complete  do- 

;  ne  in  the  industry;  ^^""g/'R^Jisilk  representative 
";'  s  of  how  you  can  be  the  Kea  ^^^nent  trade 
,i    vour  community.    •"■'f„  "l*  complete  equipment 

ttii  chance  for  anvancemem. 

Se/ «sier,  Mills,  Inc.,  Dept.  MF-12.  In-ianapolis,  Ind. 


THOUSANDS  ^jgi^gE  TEETH., 


WEAR 

nfide 


e!   RliTTO  Adhe!s 
^ag pleasant  taste. 


holds  teeth  firm 

i((er-  Uoesn  t  ^;ag pleasant  lasle.  \'oirU  like  it  bet- 
r.  Reconimended  by  dentists.  More  for  vour  money, 
nsisl  on  KK  ITl)  at  lOc  and  drun  stores.  Sample  PRKK. 
RETTO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.   H.    Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Startling  In£orinatioti ! 

To  Piles-Colon  SufFerers 

Do  you  suffer  pain,  torture  and  broken  health  of 
efilected  Piles.  Fistual.  or  related  rectal  and  colon 
iTi'.ents?     Write  today  for   122-page  FREE  BOOK. 

1  fact*.    The  McCleary  Clinic.  C1105  Elms  Blvd.. 

i^ior  Springs.  Missouri. 

ASTHMA 

It  you  jurtt'r  fiuiu  Aslhnia  I'a^oxy^nls,  from  ron&hs.  gaj;p- 
mg.  »lieezing — uiiie  quitk  lor  daring  FREE  TRIAL 
DFFEK  of  amazing  relief.  Inquiries  from  so-called 
hopeless' '  cases  especially  invited.  Write  NACO  R, 
1076-L.  State  Life  Bidg..   INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


LEG  SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Booklet—'  THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  uhile  you  walk.  More  than  40  years  of 
success.  Praised  and  en-  i 
dorsed  by  multitudes. 

UEPE  METH0DS.32S4N. Green  Bay  Ave., 
Oept.5a-M  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


BOOKLET 


Amazing  New  Discovery 


REMOVES  UNWANTED  HAIR 
FROM  FACE.ARMS  and  LEGS 


}UICKLY,  EASILY,  PAINLESSLY 

•  "v,  safely  remove  unwanted  hair  from  face.  Hps.  chin. 
rir.s.  legs  with  CARESS!  Use  like  a  powderpuff 
lice  magic,  off  comes  unwanted  hair.  Easy  to  use' 
ilidess!   No  chemical.    Ko  depilatory.  Won't 
^courage  hair  growth  or  irritate  skin  ! 

END  NO  MONEY  Test  at  our  Risk  — just 

■      ifiwi.!.!   ggjjj   name  and  address 
ir  lull  season's  supply!  On  arrival  of  jm 
;"  ''eposit  SI  . 00  plus  postage  with  posti 
I  iiled  in  plain  wrapper.  Use 
■  RKSS  wherever  unwanted 
-hows.  If  not  satisfied  * 

your  money  back.  ^ 
uttance  (Sl.OO)  sent    -  ■ 
order.wepay   


1  s  t  age . 
■  nte  now. 


COTT-NELSON  CO.,  3116  W.  Devon  Ave.,  Dept.  16,  Chicago 


HIGH  ATOP 

NOB  HILL 

Yo/i  see  more  of  Sail  r>  aiic/sco 
tiheii  yon  stop  at  theiAfaik" 

★  HOTEL  ★ 

MARK  HOPKINS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
RATES  ^5.00  AND  UP 

GEO  0  SMITH 


co-operation  form  the  bulk  of  the  yarn. 

Freddie  Bartholomew,  Edmund  Gwenn, 
Raymond  Severn,  Tina  Thayer  and  Terry 
Kilburn  round  out  the  cast. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  I  say  there,  it's  rip- 
ping, you  know! 

Isle  Of  Missing  Men  (Monogram) 

It's  About:  Intrigue  in  a  penal  colony. 

THIS  is  a  rather  suspenseful  little  melo- 
•  drama,  with  John  Howard  as  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  penal  colony.  He  befriends 
Helen  Gilbert  who  has  come  to  the  island 
to  help  her  husband,  Gilbert  Roland, 
escape.  Much  exciting  action  transpires 
before  she  is  successful,  but  by  that  time 
she  has  justifiably  transferred  her  affec- 
tions to  Howard,  Roland  being  strictly 
a  no-good  who  (yes,  you  guessed  it)  pays 
as  expected. 

Alan  Mowbray  gives  his  usual  excellent 
performance.  Howard  is  good,  although 
as  much  cannot  be  said  for  Miss  Gilbert. 
Bradley  Page  as  Howard's  utterly  effi- 
cient lieutenant  and  Roland  give  ade- 
quate support. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  Cops-and-robberish. 

Timber  (Universal) 

it's  About:  Saboteurs  move  up  into  our 
timber  regions. 

THERE  have  been  too  many  delays  in 
'  the  deliveries  of  timber  to  the  mill  and 
mill  boss  Leo  Carrillo  and  Andy  Devine 
of  the  woods'  division  are  worried  about 
it  until  along  comes  Dan  Dailey  Jr., 
special  undercover  agent,  who  fires  the 
man  responsible  for  the  saboteuring  and 
hires  in  his  place  Edmund  MacDonald 
who  brings  along  his  pretty  sister,  Mar- 
jorie  Lord. 

From  then  on  it's  a  romance  tale  for 
Marjorie  and  Dan,  with  Leo  and  Andy 
putting  in  their  two  cents'  worth. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  That  outdoor  moun- 
tain air  is  refreshing,  anyway. 

Mexican  Spitfire's  Elephant 
(RKO-Radio) 

It's  About:  Jewel  srnugglers  meet  some 
zany  people. 

\A/ELL,  here  he  is  again — good  old 
Lord  Epping  as  played  by  Leon 
Errol  and  what  a  Lord.  What  an  Epping. 
What  a  picture.  Lupe,  as  usual,  is  all 
over  the  place  trying  to  help  out  Uncle 
Matt,  also  played  by  Leon  Errol,  when 
smuggled  jewels  are  hidden  in  an  onyx 
elephant  and  the  elephant  must  be  re- 
turned pronto.  Walter  Reed  is  Lupe's 
husband  this  time.  Lyle  Talbot  and 
Marion  Martin  are  the  smugglers. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:    More     noise  than 

movie. 

Little  Tokyo.  U.  S.  A. 
(20th  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  A  Los  Angeles  policeman  who 
rounds  up  Japanese  spies. 

UR  local  Japanese  colony,  labeled 
^  "Little  Tokyo,  U.  S.  A.,"  comes  into 
the  spotlight  with  this  lively  little  epic 
of  a  Los  Angeles  police  officer,  Preston 
Foster,  who  suspects  shenanigans  in  the 
Jap  settlement.  His  superiors  and  his 
girl  friend,  Brenda  Joyce,  scoff  at  his 
accusations  until  the  Pearl  Harbor  in- 
cident. And  then  Foster,  forewarned, 
is  able  to  scoop  up  spies  like  fury. 


Safe  New  Jf  ay  in  Feminine  Hygiene 
Gives  Continuous  Action  for  Hours 

•  It  is  every  woman's  right  to  know  certain 
facts.  Her  greatest  happiness,  her  physical  and 
mental  well-being  may  be  at  stalrce.  She  can- 
not go  by  what  others  tell;  she  must  know. 
Otherwise  in  feminine  hygiene,  she  may  resort 
to  over-strong  solutions  of  acids,  which  can 
burn,  scar  and  desensitize  delicate  tissue. 

Today  thousands  of  informed  women  have 
turned  to  Zonitors — the  safe,  new  way  in 
feminine  hygiene.  These  dainty,  snow-white 
suppositories  kill  germs  instantly  at  contact. 
Deodorize — not  by  temporarily  masking — 
but  by  destroying  odors.  Spread  greaseless, 
protective  coating  to  cleanse  antiseptically 
and  give  continuous  medication  for  hours. 

Yet!  Zonitors  are  safe  for  delicate  tissues. 
Powerful — yet  non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
Even  help  promote  gentle  healing.  No  ap- 
paratus;  nothing  to   mix.    .-\t   all  druggists. 


^Blondesl 


PVEMBEH,  1942 


Try  New  11 -Minute  Home 
Shampoo  Tonight 

Specially  inade  for  blondl^.  Helps  keep 
light  hair  from  darkening  —  brightens 
faded  blonde  hair.  Not  a  liquid,  it  is  a 
fragrant  powder  that  quickly  makes  a  rich 
cleansing  lather.  Instantly  removes  the 
dingy,  dust-laden  film  that  makes  blonde 
hair  dark,  old-looking.  Called  Blondcx.  it 
takes  but  1 1  minutes  for  a  gloriotis  sham- 
poo that  you  can  do  at  home.  Gives  hair 
attractive  luster  and  highlights  —  keeps 
that  iust- shampooed  look  for  a  whole 
week  Safe,  fine  for  children's  hair.  Sold 
at  10c,  drug  and  department  stores. 
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^  SKIN-SAFE! 
FABRIC-SAFE! 

NONSPI  will  PROTECT'  your  precious 
dresses  and  undies  asainst  underarm 
"perspiration  rot"-the  most  common 
cause  of  damese  and  discoloration. 
(Fabrics  of  all  kinds  are  settins  scarce, 
you  know.) 

NONSPI  will  not  injure  your  sensitive 
underarm  skin  pores  (Nonspi's  gentle 
astringent  action  is  safe,  effective). 
NONSPI  cfiecks  flow  of  perspiration 
I  to  3  days  (and  once  perspiration  is 
checked  .  .  .  embarrassing  perspiration 
odor  is  gone). 

N  O  N  S  PI  is  safe  and  convenient  to  use 
(a  clean,  clear  liquid,  Nonspi  dries 
quickly). 

♦"Analysis  of  Nonspi  and  applied  tests 
of  its  use  has  been  completed.  No 
damage  can  be  done  to  the  'textile  if 
the  user  follows  your  instructions. 
BETTER  F'^BRICSTESTIND  BUREAU  Inc 

NAT10NAL°RETArLDRY  C3000S  ASSOCIATION 
(Signed) 


Chemht 


Buy  Nonspi  af  your  favorite 
drug  or  department  store 


NONSPI 

A  SKIN-SAFE,  FABRIC- 
SAFE   DEODORANT  AND 
ANTI-PERSPIRANT! 


00 

eaTh 

OR 

BOTH  FORI 
$179 


DIAMOND  RINGS 


Just  to  get  acquainted  we  hiII  send  you  smart  new  yellow  gold 
plate  engagement  ring  or  wadding  ring.  Rotnanct  design  engage- 
ment ring  set  with  flashing,  simulated  diamond  solitaire  with  six 
side  stones.  Wedding  ring  has  band  of  brilliants  set  in  exquisite 
Honeymoon  Design  mounting.  Either  ring  only  $1.00  or  both  for 
$1.79.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  name  and  ring  size. 
Wear  ring  10  day*  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order  nowl 
EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO^  Dept.  947M        Jeffenoa.  lowo 


'Matched  Tinfs" 

TO  ff/P£ 

GRAY  HAIR 


"pHANKS  to  Rap-I-Dol'8  unusually 
•*  wide  selection  of  ''matched 
tints,"'  you  can  now  find  the  one 
best  tint  to  match  the  natural  color 
of  your  hair — and  keep  GRAY  HAIR 
a  secret!  Colors  in  15  minuu-s! 
Won't  rub  off  or  affect  permanent 
wave.  Leaves  hair  beautifully  soft 
and  lustrous.  Ask  at  your  favorite 
beauty  salon  today  I 
PROVE  THIS  METHOD  FOR  YOURSELF 
Do  this  todayl  Send  Coupon  with 
a  few  strands  of  your  hair  and  re- 
ceive, without  oblleatlon.  a  conH- 
dcntlal  analyslsl  Rnp-LDoI,  Dept. 
SMll.  151  West  40th  St..  N.  Y.  C 


RAP  I  D 01 


FREEf 


Wo  will  analyse 
strands  of  yotir 
hair,  free,  and 
recommend  the 
one  best  Rap*I- 
Dol  tint  to 
match  your 
hair!  Send  Cou- 
pon today  I  All 
replies  mailed 
In  PLAIN 
WRAPPER. 


SHAMPOO 
OIL  TINT 


I  RAP-I-DOL.  Dept.  2311,  ISl  W.  4Gth  St.              N.Y.C.  | 

I  I  cncIo.se  n  few  strands  of  my  hair.  Please  nnaU-Tie  contl-  I 

■  dentially,  FREE  OF  CIIARGK.  and  recommend  Rip-I.Dol  I 

I  tint  to  matcli.   This  places  me  under  no  obligations!  ■ 

I   NAME    I 

I  ADDRESS    I 

L.  CAUTION:  Use  only  as  dirccte'a"on"'i'a'be'i J 
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Harold  Huber,  George  E.  Stone,  Abner 
Biberman  and  June  Duprez  head  the  Nip 
spy  ring. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Quite  a  little  dish  of 
suki-yaki! 

^  Berlin  Correspondent 
(20+h  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  An  Aimrxcan  news  commen- 
tator in  Berlin. 

A NEAT  little  package  of  melodrama  is 
this,  with  Dana  Andrews  an  Ameri- 
can news  commentator  in  Berlin  shpping 
information  to  a  New  York  paper  via 
the  air,  much  to  the  consternation  and 
confusion  of  the  Nazis. 

When  pro-Nazi  Virginia  Gilmore  sets 
out  to  trap  him  she  discovers  her  own 
father  to  be  the  informer.  Then  comes 
Andrews'  thrilling  attempts  to  rescue  her 
father  and  extricate  himself  from  a  con- 
centration camp. 

Martin  Kosleck,  as  usual,  plays  a  be- 
lievable and  nasty  Nazi.  Mona  Maris 
is  good  as  his  secretary.  Erwin  Kaiser 
is  the  father. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  little  thriller-dil- 
ler. 

Busses  Roar  (Warners) 


Canal  Zone  (Colunnbia) 

It's  About:  A  playboy  who  becomes  a  fine 
aviator. 

I  T'S  the  same  old  story  pattern  of  the 
'  young  upstart  in  aviation  training  who 
finally  gets  his  come-uppance  and  turns 
out  to  be  a  man  and  a  hero.  John  Hub- 
bard is  the  believable  smartie.  Chester 
Morris  is  swell  as  the  flying  instructor. 
Harriet  Hilliard  is  very  nice  as  the  lone 
female  of  the  cast. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:     Familiar  as  an  old 

shoe — with  heels. 

Jackass  Mail  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  A  rascally  old-timer  who  be- 
comes a  hero. 

I  T'S  Wally  Beery,  folks,  with  Marjorie 
"  Main  in  their  oh,  so  famihar  story  of 
a  renegade  of  the  old  West  who  becomes 
regenerated  through  the  orphaned  son  of 
the  man  Beery  himself  kills. 

It  takes  the  boy,  played  beautifully  by 
Darryl  Hickman,  and  Marjorie  Main, 
fearless  owner  of  the  transport  mail  line, 
to  civUize  Wally — even  to  the  point  where 
a  statue  is  erected  in  his  honor.  J. 
Carroll  Naish  is  good  as  ever. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  typical  Beery-Main 
yarn. 


It's  About:  Spies  and  saboteurs  on  a  bus.      Hillbilly  Blitzkrieg  (Monogram) 


MORE  things  go  on  and  yet  few  come 
off  in  this  meant-to-be-thrilling 
melodrama  that  provides  only  mediocre 
entertainment.  Spies  and  saboteurs 
commandeer  the  night  bus  from  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  planting  a 
bomb  timed  to  explode  as  the  bus  reaches 
vital  oil  fields.  Like  the  story,  the  bomb 
fails  to  explode  at  the  right  time. 

Richard  Travis  is  good  as  a  passenger 
Marine.  Peter  Whitney  as  a  Nazi  and 
Julie  Bishop  as  a  stranded  passenger  are 
among  those  present. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  You  can  miss  this  bus. 


It's  About:  Cartoon  characters  come  to 
life  in  the  Army. 

BILLY  DE  BECK'S  famous  cartoon 
people,  Snuffy  Smith,  played  by  Bud 
Duncan  and  Barney  Google,  played  by 
Cliff  Nazarro,  cut  all  sorts  of  capers  that 
have  the  pair  embroiled  in  a  rocket  in- 
vention that  finally  takes  off  with  poor 
old  Snuffy  aboard. 

Edgar  Kennedy  as  an  Army  sergeant 
and  Lucien  Littlefield  as  an  inventor  add 
to  the  rather  sUly  maneuvers. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Small-time  fun-mak- 
ing. 


Brief  Reviews 

(Co)itinwed  from  page  19) 


)/■  JOAN  OF  OZARK— K.epuh]\c:  Corn,  but  good, 
in  this  teaming  of  Judy  Canova  and  Joe  E.  Brown, 
with  all  their  ludicrous  antics  in  store  for  you.  Judy 
lands  in  Joe  E.'s  night  club,  where  she's  been 
brought  from  the  Ozarks  on  a  deal  hatched  by  Nazi 
spies.  Jerome  Cowan  is  the  spy  and  Eddie  Foy  Jr.  is 
swell.  The  airplane  sequence  is  a  howl  and  it's  all  a 
lot  of  fun.  (Oct.) 

LADY  IN  A  JAM — Universal:  Irene  Dunne  is  an 
heiress  badly  in  need  of  a  psychoanalyst.  She  lands 
in  bankruptcy,  heads  West  and  becomes  embroiled 
in  a  phony  gold  mine.  Ralph  Bellamy  is  a  cowboy 
out  of-this-world  and  Patric  Knowl-es  the  doctor.  It's 
all  pretty  silly,  so  just  laugh  it  off  as  one  of  those 
things.  (Oct.) 

MAD  MARTINDALES,  THE— 20th  Century-Fox: 
Jane  Withers  attempts  to  capture  her  older  sister's 
(Marjorie  Weaver)  rich  beau  to  the  distress  of  her 
young  suitor  Jimmy  Lydon  in  this  hokumy  story. 
Jane  deserves  better  material.  (Aug.) 

y's/  MAGNIFICENT  AMBERSONS.  THE  — 
RKO  Radio:  Orson  Welles  has  made  a  magnificent 
picture  from  the  Booth  Tarkington  novel,  present- 
ing it  with  rare  originality  in  photography  and 
story  telling.  Tim  Holt  comes  into  his  own  as  the 
spoiled  son  who  ruins  his  own  and  his  mother's  life 
with  his  selfishness.  Dolores  Costello  as  his  mother, 
Joe  Gotten  as  the  man  who  loves  her,  Anne  Bax- 
ter, and  Agnes  Moorehead  are  superb.  (Sept.) 

)/  MAGNIFICENT  DOPE.  THE— 20th  Century- 
Fox:  Henry  Fonda  is  the  yokel  jerk  who  comes  to 
New  York  to  claim  his  $500  prize  as  the  magnificent 
dope,  offered  by  success  school  manager  Don 
Ameche  and  ends  up  by  out-smarting  the  smooth, 
fast-talking  Ameche.  Lynn  Bari,  as  the  girl,  has 
ability,  looks  and  charm,  and  Edward  Everett  Hor- 
ton  and  George  Barbier  add  a  lot  to  the  fun.  (Sept.) 

MAISIE  GETS  HER  MAN—UGM:  Pretty 
corny  is  this  latest  of  the  series,  with  Red  Skelton 
a  stage-struck  yokel  who  convinces  Ann  Sothern 


that  he's  a  panic  on  the  stage — until  he  gets  there 
The  story,  after  a  detour  through  a  bontl  swindle, 
winds  up  in  an  Army  camp.  Allen  Jenkins,  Lec 
Gorcey,  and  Donald  Meek  are  a  gleesome  threesome. 
(Sept.) 

MAJOR  AND  THE  MINOR,  THE— Par^ 
mount:  Don't  miss  this  gay  comedy,  with  Ging<  • 
Rogers  posing  as  a  twelve-year-old  child  and  wrear 
ing  havoc  with  the  boys  at  a  military  academy  a:i 
with  Major  Ray  Milland.  Rita  Johnson  is  Ray  » 
suspicious  fiancee,  Diana  Lynn  Rita's  younger  sister 
who  knows  the  truth  about  Ginger  but  helps  her, 
and  Robert  Benchley  add  to  the  fun.  (Oct.) 

MEET  THE  STEW  ARTS— Co\amhi3:  Warm  and 
cozy  is  this  story  of  a  poor  boy,  William  Holden. 
who  marries  a  rich  girl.  Frances  Dee,  and  their 
efforts  to  live  on  a  budget.  Frances  is  lovely  and 
Holden,  as  always,  gives  a  sincere  and  polished 
performance.  (Aug.) 

MEXICAN  SPITFIRE  SEES  A  GH057— RKO- 
Radio: It's  Lupe  Velez  again,  and  Leon  Errol  im- 
pers9nating  Lord  Epfing.  But  when  the  real  Lord 
Epping  turns  up,  you  can  imagine  the  zaney  re- 
sults. Buddy  Rogers  is  the  handsome  husbaiid  of 
Lupe.    Loud  and  noisy.  (Aug.) 

MISS  ANNIE  ROONEY—SmiXX  V.  A.:  Shirley 
Temple  is  cute  as  the  young  modern  who  executes 
a  mean  jitterbug  and  Dickie  Jones  is  the  rich  voung 
man  who  adores  her.  William  Gargan  is  her  father 
and  Guy  Kibbce  her  grandfather.  (Aug.) 

MOONLIGHT  MASQCERADE— 'Republic:  Den- 
nis O'Keefe  and  Jane  Frazee  have  to  marry  each 
other  or  forfeit  a  fortune.  Since  they've  never  met, 
Jane  has  her  nutty  secretary  Betty  Kean  imperson- 
ate her  at  the  arranged  meeting,  and  O'Keefe  has 
Eddie  Foy  Jr.  do  the  same  for  him.  Need  we  say 
more — e.xcept  that  J.nne  suiirs  delightfully  and 
Betty's  dancing  is  swell?  (Sept.) 

i/^^  .MRS.  MINIVER— M  G  M:  The  best  picture 
of  the  month  and  high  among  the  best  of  the  year 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirror 


BRUSH  AWAY 


^-^-TTand  look 

10  YEARS  YOUNGER 


Now.  at  home,  you  ran  quickly  and  easily  tint  Iclltalo 
reaks  of  Er^y  to  naturul-appoaniiK  shades — (roni  liKlitest 
ontie  to  darkest  black.  Hrowiuitone  and  a  small  brush 
)e8  It — or  your  money  back.  Used  lor  30  years  by  tliou- 
jids  o(  women  (men.  too) — Brownatone  Is  guaranteed 
u-mless.  No  skin  test  needed,  active  colorlug  agent  la 
irely  vegetable.  Cannot  aftect  waving  o(  hair.  Lasting — 
)e9  not  wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  It  In.  One  appllca- 
10  imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray 
ipears.  Kasy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair, 
ic  and  $1. lis  (.">  times  as  much)  at  drug  or  toilet  counters 
,  a  money-backguarantee.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 


25c 


OSIERY  REPAIRED 

Ik,  Nvlon  or  Rayon.  Send  only  25c 
d  3c  stamp  for  each  .stocking  Ex- 
llent  woiK  THRIFTY  HOSIERY 
iRVICE,  325  So.  Wells,  Dept.  175,  Chicago. 

Fistula  Facts— FREE 

40-page  FREE  BOOK— tells  facts  about 
stula.  Rectal  Abscess,  Piles  and  other 
ctal  and  colon  disorders;  also  related 
Iments  and  latest  corrective  treatment, 
lornton  &  Minor  Clinic,  Suite  H-1105.  926 
cGee,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WWEARDMMOHDS? 


I  Diamond-Dazzling  Blue-White  gen- 
uine Zircons  from  the  Mines  of  far  away 
Mystic  Siam  are  so  effective  and  inex- 
pensive. Thrilling  beauties  that  stand 
.((■id;  cut  glass  and  are  full  of  diamond 
FIRE!  Exquisite  mountings!  Write  for 
FItEE    Catalog.  Address: 


National  Zircon  Co. 

Dept.  45.  Wheeling. W.Va. 


Cata/oti 

FREE! 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 

Just  to  get  acquainted  with 
5ew  customers,  we  will  beautifully  enlarge 
me  snapshot  print  or  negative,  photo  or 
licture  to  8x10  inches — FREE — if  you  en- 
■lose  this  ad.  (10c  for  handling  and  return 
nailing  appreciated.)  Information  on  hand 
inting  in  natural  colors  sent  immediately. 
Iqmt  original  returned  with  your  free  en- 
argement.  Send  it  today. 
3EPPERT  STUDIOS,  Dept.  446,  Des  Moines,  la. 


(lelp  Kidneys 
f  Back  Aches 

Jo  you  feel  older  than  you  are  or  suffer  from  Get- 
g  Up  Nights.  Backache.  Nervousness.  Leg  Pains, 
.ziness.  Swollen  Ankles.  Rheumatic  Pains.  Burning, 
nty  or  frequent  passages?  If  so.  remember  that  your 
Ineys  are  vital  to  your  health  and  that  these  svmp- 
is  may  be  due  to  non-organic  and  non-svstemic  Kid- 
■  and  Bladder  troubles — in  such  cases  Cystcx  (a 
jslclan's  prescription)  usually  gives  prompt  and 
ous  relief  by  helping  the  Kidneys  flush  out  poisonous 
ess  acids  and  wastes.  You  have  everything  to  gain 
I  nothing  to  lose  In  trying  Cystex.  An  iron-clad 
irantee  assures  a  refund  of  your  money  on  return  of 

.  ,,  A,  empty  package  unless  fully 

:i  S|  •■ijL     satisfied.    Don't  delay.  Get 

^  T  Cystex  (Siss-tex)  from  your 

druggist  today.  Only  35c. 


•  A  FREE  SAMPLE^ 
will  prove  the  value 
of  Dr.  Guild's 
GREEN  MOUN- 
TAIN ASTHMATIC 
COMPOUND  in 
relieving  asthmatic 
paroxysms.  In  use 
over  70  years.  Eco- 
nomical —  24  ciga- 
rettes, only  50<, 
powder  25fand  $1.00 
at  nearly  all  drug 
stores.  Write  today 
for  FREE  SAMPLE. 
The  J.  H.  Guild  Co.. 
Dept.D-3,  Rupert. 
Vermont.  Use  only 
as  directed  on 
package. 


is  this  charming  and  appealing  story  of  an  English 
family  during  this  war.  Greer  Garson  is  Mrs. 
Miniver,  mother  of  three  children,  and  Walter 
Pidgeon  her  architect  husband.  It's  a  picture  for 
Hollywood  to  be  proud  of.  (Aug.) 

MY  FAVORITE  5fK— Harold  Lloyd  RKO  Radio: 
Kay  Kyser  is  a  frustrated  bridegroom  who  is 
yanked  into  the  Army  on  his  wedding  day,  then 
released  as  a  secret  member  of  the  F.B.I.  Ellen 
Drew,  his  bride,  who  is  unaware  of  his  F.B.I,  affil- 
iation, believes  the  worst  when  Kay  is  jailed  with 
Jane  Wyman.  (Aug.) 

NIGHT  FOR  CRIME,  .4— Producers  Releasing 
Corp.:  Murder  mystery,  with  the  victim  a  movie 
star,  played  by  I.ina  Basquette.  Glcnda  Farrell  is 
the  newspaper  reporter  and  Lyle  Talbot  the  studio 
press  agent.  Newspaper  columnists  Jimmy  Starr, 
Edwin  Schallert  and  Erskine  Johnson  play  them- 
selves. (Oct.) 

NIGHT  IN  NEW  OR7,£^.V5— Paramount:  Pres- 
ton  Foster  is  a  police  lieutenant  who's  accused  ot 
murder  by  Albert  Dekker,  another  police  officer. 
Patricia  Morrison  is  Foster's  silly  wife,  and  Cecil 
Kcllaway  is  dragged  in  to  complicate  things  even 
more  than  they  are  already.  (Sept.) 

ONCE  UPON  A  THURSDAY— UG  U:  Marsha 
Hunt  is  the  maid  secretly  married  to  employer 
Richard  Carlson,  but  when  Carlson  returns  from  a 
trip  he  becomes  engaged  to  Frances  Drake,  believ- 
ing Marsha  has  divorced  him.  When  they  learn  at 
the  engagement  dinner  party  that  Marsha  is  about 
to  publish  a  book  of  memoirs,  the  results  are  most 
amusing.   It's  a  gay  little  picture.  (Aug.) 

ONE  THRILLING  W/CHr— Monogram :  A 
bedroom  riot  is  this  comedy  with  John  Beal  as  the 
bridegroom  who  has  twenty-four  hours  to  honey- 
moon with  bride  Wanda  McKay  before  his  imluction 
into  the  .\rmy.  But  into  their  room  parade  gang- 
sters, cops  and  robbers,  dumb  house  detectives  and 
hoodlums.  Tom  Neal  and  Warren  Hynier  add  to 
the  laughs.  (Oct.) 

PACIFIC  RENDEZVOUS— M-G-M:  Both  Lee 
Bowman  as  a  naval  officer  who  craves  action  but 
gets  a  desk  job  of  deciphering  code,  and  Jean 
Rogers  as  the  girl  in  his  life,  deserve  better  ma- 
terial than  this.  Spies  Mona  Maris,  Carl  Esmond, 
and  Blanche  Yurka  are  so  obviously  spies  it  all  be- 
comes a  bit  ridiculous.  (Sept.) 

Y' PANAMA  HATTIE— M-G-M:  A  pleasant,  de- 
lightf ul-in-spots  musical  that  boasts  Ann  Sothern  as 
star,  Dan  Dailey  Jr.  as  the  rich  soldier  boy,  and  a 
trio  of  comics.  Red  Skelton,  Rags  Ragland  and  Ben 
Blue.  The  singing  of  Lena  Horne,  the  dancing  of  the 
Berry  Brothers  and  the  dead-pan  warbling  of  Vir- 
ginia O'Brien  also  brighten  it  up  no  end.  Little 
Jackie  Horner  is  very  good.  (Oct.) 

l^V^  PIED  PIPER,  THE— 20th  Century-Fox: 
Monty  Woolley  is  an  elderly  Englishman  in  France 
when  the  Nazis  invade.  As  a  favor,  he  agrees  to 
take  two  English  children  back  to  England  with 
him.  but  the  pair  expand  into  a  group  as  .Mr. 
Woolley  travels  back  through  devastated  France, 
and  then  the  Nazis  catch  up  with  him.  It's  drama 
with  a  chuckle,  a  laugh  with  a  tear;  in  fact,  the 
picture's  a  gem.  (Sept.) 

PIERRE  OF  THE  PLAINS— M-G-M:  John  Car- 
roll is  a  devil-may-care  French^anadian  accused  of 
murder  but  too  busy  helping  a  friend  escape  another 
murder  indictment  to  care  much.  We  don't  care 
about  it  either.  Ruth  Hussey  is  shamefully  miscast 
and  Bruce  Cabot,  Phil  Brown  and  Henry  Travers 
are  poor,  weary  fellow  travelers.  (Oct.) 

POWDER  rOii'A'— RKO-Radio:  A  stupid  little 
number,  with  Edmond  O'Brien  as  a  scientist  who 
invents  an  explosive  and  must  be  protected  at  all 
times  by  Vic  McLaglen.  But  then  lioth  Edmond 
and  his  bodyguard  are  almost  blown  up.  Girls  wan- 
der around  and  get  all  mixed  up  in  it  too.  (Aug.) 

PRIDE  OF  THE  Y ANKEES—GoUviyn:  To 
the  role  of  Lou  Gehrig,  beloved  star  of  baseball, 
Gary  Cooper  brings  all  the  gentleness,  simplicity, 
and  sincerity  of  the  first  baseman.  Teresa  Wright  as 
.Mrs.  Gehrig  becomes  Hollywood's  most  important 
young  actress,  and  Babe  Ruth  plays  himself.  It's  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  great  man.  (Oct.) 

\/  PRIORITIES  ON  PARADE— Paramount  : 
Johtinie  Johnston  is  a  band  leader  who  seeks  a  job 
playing  for  defense  plant  workers  and  the  whole 
band  takes  jobs  in  the  plant  in  order  to  furnish  the 
music,  with  Johnnie  working  under  the  tutelage  of 
Betty  Rhodes,  who  sings  very  well.  .\nn  Miller  is 
the  jealous  dancer.  Vera  Vague  and  Jerry  Colonna 
the  comics.  Plenty  of  talent  and  fun.  (Oct.) 

PRIVATE  BUCKEROO—Vn\ver%a\:  Too  much  of 
a  good  thing  in  this  picture,  with  all  the  music 
leaving  very  little  room  for  plot.  Harry  James 
band  plays,  the  Andrews  Sisters  warble  numerous 
ditties,  Dick  Foran  sings  several  numbers,  and  Jen- 
nifer Holt,  Joe  E.  Lewis,  and  Shcnip  Howard  try 
to  squeeze  a  word  in  edgewise.  (Sept.) 

REMEMBER  PEARL  HARBOR— Republic:  Don 
Barry  plays  an  irresponsible  soldier  who  neglects 
his  duty,  thereby  causing  the  death  of  his  pal.  Later, 
of  course,  he  sees  the  error  of  his  ways.  Alan  Cur 
tis  and  Fay  McKenzie  are  also  good,  but  it's  really 
the  dramatic  news  flashes  and  timely  inserts  that 
keep  the  story  alive  and  interesting.  (Aug.) 


VITAMINS 

AT  A  PRICE 
EVERYONE  CAN  AFFORD 


Less  than  your  newspaper 
...less  than  two  slicks  of 
gum — that's  the  amazins  low 
cost  of  GROVE'S  Vitamins. 
Unit  for  unit,  you  can't  buy 
finer  quality  vitamins.  Po- 
tency guaranteed!  OVER  10  WEEKS 
SUPPLY  SI 
3  Highly  Essential  Vitamins 
Justone  GROVE'S  Vitamin  Capsule  gives  your 
daily  protective  requirements  of  all  three— 
essential  vitamins  A  and  D  plus  famous  Bi 
.  .  .  necessary  vitamins  to  help  maintain  body 
resistance,  strong  bones,  sound  teeth,  healthy 
appetite,  steady  nerves,  vigor,  vitality.  Don't 
risk  a  deficiency  of  these  three  all-important 
vitamins,  A  and  D  plus  vital  Bi.  Today,  start 
taking  GROVE'S  Vitamins. 

Guaranteed  by 
L Good  Housekeeping 


V '■.^GROVES  i 
itamins 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Home  Method.  Heal3  many  old 
leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 
swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  coat  for  trial  if  it 
fails  to  show  results  in  10  days.  Describe  yoor 
trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R.    G      VISCOSE  COMPANY 
140  Nortn  Dearborn  Street         Chicaso,  llllnolt 


PREMIUMS 

GIVE 


FACE  ABOUT 
SIZEOFDIME 

Send  NoMoney  Now— Wo  Trust  You.  Send  NamoS-  .•\(ictr,-33. 
Ladies!  Girls!  Lovelv  Warches  other  premiums  or  ("asli  Civt^n 
—GIVE  AWAY  FREE  PICTURES  with  While  CLOVERINE 
Brand  SALVE  for  chaps  and  mild  burns  sold  to  friends  at 
2ocabox  (with  FREE  Picture)  and  remit  amount  as  explained 
in  catalog.  JTth  year.  Be  First.  Write  for  start  invT  order  Salve. 
Pictures.  Cataloor  sent  posfape  paid  bv  us.  Write  Todav! 
WILSON  CHEM.  CO..  INC..  Dept.  6S-E.  TYRONE,  PA. 


"The  Work 


I  Love 

AND  $25  to  S30A  WEEK! 


"I'm  ;(  TRAINED  PRAC- 
TICAL NURSE,  ani 
th.-inkful  to  CHICAGO 
SCHOOL     OP  NURSING 

for  trnlnlnc  me.  at 
home.  In  my  .spare  time, 
for  this  well-paid,  difi- 
niHed  work. ' ' 
YOU  can  Iwcome  a  niirEC.  too!  Thousands  of  mci 
and  womoi).  IS  to  60.  have  studied  thin  thor 
ouRh.  homo-study  course.  I.cssc>n.s  arc  e.isy  t< 
understjind  and  high  school  education  not  ni 
sary.  Many  earn  as  they  loam— Mrs.  R.  V 
Mich,  earned  $25  a  week  while  still  studylnK 
Endorsed  by  physicians.  Easy  tuition  payments. 
Uniform    and    equipment    included.    43rd  year 


of 


III 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Dept.  IMl     too  E«»l  Ohio  Slriwt,  ChicjMco.  PI. 
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TEETHING  PAINS 
RELIEVED 

QUICKLY 


'HEN  your  baby  suffers  from 
teethingpains,  justrub  a  few  drops 
of  Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on 
the  sore,  tender,  little  gums  and 
the  pain  will  be  relieved  promptly. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is 
the  prescription  of  a  famous  baby 
specialist  and  has  been  used  by 
mothers  for  over  fifty  years.  One 
bottle  is  usually  enough  for  one 
baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING  LOTION 
Jusi  rub  it  on  the  gums 

Buy  it  from  your  druggist  today 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED  25c 

Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Professional  En-  IJITim 
largements,  8  Gloss  Deckle  Edge  Prlnu.  COIN 
CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Dept.  19,  LoCrosse.  Wis. 


Hair 


OFF 


Face 
Lips 

Hai^^t  ^•"'"^  "-^S* 

nafipy  m  I  had  ugly  hair  . . .  was  unloved  . . .  dis- 
couraged. Tried  many  different  products  .  .  .  evea 
razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  developed  a 
simple,  painless,  inerpensive  method.  It  worked.  I 
have  helped  thousands  win  beauty,  love,  happiness. 
My  FREE  book,  "How  to  Overcome  the  Superfluous 
Hair  Problem",  explains  the  method  and  proves  actual 
Buccess.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer.  No 
obligation.  Write  Mme.  Annette  Laiizette.  P.  O.  Box 
4040,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  286,  Chicago. 

BACKACHE,^ 
LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  miser- 
able, don't  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about  them. 
Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kidneys  need 
attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  excess 
acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pjiss  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don't 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheu- 
matic pains,  leg  pains,  lo.is  of  pep  and  energy,  getting 
up  nights,  swelling,  pulhncss  under  the  eyes,  head- 
aches and  dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  thu  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Pills. 


RUBBER  RACKETEERS— UonogTim:  Timely  is 
this  story  of  a  released  convict,  Ricardo  Cortez, 
who  organizes  the  racket  of  bootlegging  cheap  rub 
her.  When  a  blowout  from  one  of  his  cheap  tires 
kills  a  defense  worker.  Bill  Henry  starts  an  or- 
ganized fight  against  the  villains.  Rochelle  Hudson 
and  Harbara  Read  are  the  girls.  (Sept.) 

)/' SHIP  /4H0y— M-G-M:  Eleanor  Powell  is  a 
dancer  who  becomes  involved  with  foreign  spies  and 
through  her  tap  dancing  foils  their  plot  to  steal  a 
mine.  Red  Skelton,  her  boy  friend,  brings  life  and 
laughter  to  his  role,  and  Bert  Lahr  is  comical  as 
Red's  stooge.  Virginia  O'Brien  is  Bert's  heart 
beat.  (Sept.) 

SHIPS  WllH  WINGS— V. A.:  An  English  made 
picture,  expressing  the  importance  of  aircraft  car 
riers  in  battle.  The  story  has  the  usual  heel  who 
is  discharged  from  the  R.A.F.  and  eventually  be 
comes  a  hero  by  blowing  up  a  dam.  The  English 
cast  features  Leslie  Banks,  John  Clements  and  Jane 
Baxter.  The  photography  is  remarkable  and  worthv 
of  applause.  It's  fair  war  stuff.  (Aug.) 

SOMEWHERE  I'LL  FIND  YOU—M-G  M:  Love 
around  the  globe,  with  Clark  Gable  and  Robert 
Sterling  a  brother  team  of  foreign  correspondents 
and  Lana  Turner  as  the  beautiful  corner  of  the 
triangle.  The  action  carries  the  trio  from  New  York 
to  India,  China,  and  Manila.  Gable  is  right  up  there 
at  the  peak  of  his  acting  and  Sterling  does  a  fine 
job,  as  does  Lana.  (Oct.) 

SUNDAY  PUNCH  — M-GM:  Connie  Gilchnsi 
runs  a  boarding  house  for  prize  fighters,  and  every 
thing  goes  along  fine  until  her  beautiful  daughter 
Jean  Rogers,  comes  home,  and  then  comes  Love 
Dan  Dailey,  Jr.,  plays  the  janitor,  and  William 
Lundigan  the  college  lad  who  wins  Jean.  The  big 
fight  climax  is  a  thriller  (Aug.) 

SWEATER  G/i?L— Paramount:  Murders  occur 
during  rehearsal  for  a  college  musical,  with  Eddie 
Bracken  and  girl  friend  June  Preisser  tr>ing  to 
solve  the  mystery,  and  Nils  Aster  gets  himself 
suspected  among  others.  Phillip  Terry  and  cute 
songstress  Betty  Rhodes  add  to  the  doings,  and  the 
hit  tunes  even  overshadow  the  plot  with  their 
catchiness.  (Sept.) 

5yA'C(?/'^7/OA'— RKO  Radio:  This  little  ditty 
wanders  around  aimlessly  and  gets  nowhere.  Jackie 
Cooper  marries  Bonita  Granville,  a  belle  from  Ne^v 
Orleans,  joins  a  symphony  orchestra  and  leaves  it 
to  organize  his  own  band.  The  one  and  only  re- 
deeming feature  is  the  aggregation  of  popular  band 
leaders  in  the  finale.  (Aug.) 

TALES  OF  MANHATTAN— 20th  Century- 
Fox:  The  adventures  of  a  dress  suit  from  the  mo- 
ment it  left  the  tailor's  shop  to  its  ultimate  finish  is 
told  in  complete  and  separate  episodes,  some  gay. 
some  tragic,  some  stronj^er  than  others,  and  with 
an  arresting  cast  which  includes  Rita  Hayworth. 
Charles  Boyer,  Ginger  Rogers,  Henry  Fonda, 
(iharles  Laughton  and  numerous  other  stars.  You'll 
enjoy  it.  (Sept.) 

TALK  OF  THE  TO It^V— Columbia:  Ronald 
Colman's  a  dignified,  bearded  law  professor  who 
rents  a  home  from  Jean  Arthur  and  finds  much  con- 
fusion. It  turns  out  to  be  escaped  prisoner  Cary 
Grant  who's  being  hidden  in  the  attic  by  Jean  who 
tries  to  pass  him  ofif  as  the  gardener.  Miss  .Arthur  is 
as  always  delightful  and  the  men  give  brilliant  per- 
formances. (Oct.) 


TARZAN'S  NEW  YORK  ADVENTURE- 
M-G-.\l:  Johnny  Weissmuller,  the  perennial  larsct 
comes  to  New  York  in  search  of  Boy,  who  was  tak  r 
to  civilization  by  big-game  hunters,  and  his  advtn 
tures  there  result  in  thrills  and  chuckles.  Maure  -r 
O'Hara  as  Jane  and  Cbeeta  the  ape  are  with  him.  ol 
course    (Aug  ) 

TEN  GENTLEMEN  FROM  W ESI  POINT- 
20th  Century-Fox:  The  establishing  of  West  Po  ai 
Academy  and  the  training  of  the  first  group  ol 
students  under  Major  Laird  Cregar  make  a  mcs 
interesting  story,  but  histrionically  it's  very  weak 
despite  the  cast  of  George  Montgomery,  Jodd  Sut 
ton,  John  Shepperd  and  Maureen  O'Hara.  Crega 
15  splendid.  (Aug.) 

✓  THEY  ALL  KISSED  THE  BRIDE— Co\um 
bia:  Good  solid  comedy,  with  Joan  Crawford  as  ib 
stern  woman  executive  who  tries  to  run  everyone' 
life  and  gets  all  tangled  up  in  love.  Melvyn  Doug 
las  is  the  man  who  cuts  her  down  to  his  size,  am 
the  trimming  provides  some  mighty  amusing  mo 
ments.  Joan's  jitterbug  sequences  with  Allen  Jen 
kins  is  a  riot.  (Sept.) 

^\/'  THIS  ABOVE  ALL— 20th  Century-Fox:  T» 
rone  Power  is  the  bewildered  English  soldier  mki 
deserts  his  regiment  and  meets  and  falls  in  love  wit' 
Joan  Fontaine,  member  of  the  W.A.A.F..  an 
through  her  learns  what  England  is  fighting  f.w 
Both  their  performances  have  power  and  pathos,  am 
the  characters  of  Thomas  Mitchell.  Nigel  Brua 
and  Philip  Merivale  are  expertly  drawn.  We  heartil: 
rctommend  it.  (Aug.) 

THIS  GUN  FOR  ////?£— Paramount:  The  bi) 
news  in  this  exciting  melodrama  is  Alan  Ladd. 
newcomer  who  springs  into  the  big  time  in  his  r 
of  the  killer.  Laird  Cregar  is  terrific  as  a  slim 
stooge,  Robert  Preston  very  good  as  the  police 
cer  and  Veronica  Lake  proves  herself  an  actress 
It's  thrilling  and  suspenseful.  (Aug.) 

T IS H—'Sl-G-'Sl:  The  three  delectable  sisters 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's  beloved  "Tish"  stone 
take  on  all  sorts  of  foreign  characterizations  in  thr 
unimaginative  screen  version.  Marjorie  Main,  Zasi 
Pitts  and  .Aline  MacMahon  play  the  spinsters;  Le 
Bowman  and  Virginia  Grey  furnish  the  romacti 
relief.  (Oct.) 

UNDERCOVER  iW^A'— Sherman-Paramount: 
group  of  baddies  have  Hopalong  Cassidy,  played  b: 
William  Boyd,  puzzled  when  they  take  turns 
personating  first  Mexicans  and  then  Americans  aa 
they  even  go  so  far  as  to  impersonate  Hoppir 
his  host  -Antonio  Moreno  before  the  catch  is  ma  Ij 
Chris  Pin  Martin  and  Andy  Clyde  cut  up  cuteij 
(Oct.) 

]/-  WINGS  FOR  THE  £^GL£— Warners:  Th. 
plot  of  this  timely  drama  is  subordinated  to  tb 
exciting  background  of  the  busy  Lockheed  pirn' 
factory  and  the  scenes  taken  there  are  most  vi'  i( 
and  interesting.  Among  the  many  workers  there  r 
Ann  Sheridan  and  Jack  Carson,  whose  marriagi 
has  broken,  Dennis  Morgan,  and  George  Tobias  a 
the  foreign-born  foreman  who  loses  his  job.  (Sep:. 

YANKEE  DOODLE  DANDY  —  VVarne-s 
This  life  story  of  the  great  star,  George  M.  Coh  .n 
is  the  best  biographical  musical  to  come  out  o 
Hollywood  and  the  best  thing  Jimmy  Cagney  !.a 
done  in  years.  It's  warm  and  sincere,  and  hi 
Cohan  music  is  unforgettable,  as  is  the  pict';rf  it 
self.  Cagney,  Walter  Huston  as  his  father.  Rc>t 
marv  de  Camp,  and  Joan  Leslie  are  all  grut 
(Sept.) 


The  Ten  Most  Attractive  Men  in  Hollywood 


(Continued  from  page  35)  hear  the  ex- 
plosion; you  just  feel  it. 

Five,  Cary  Grant.  Although  he  wasn't 
born  in  America,  Cary  is  the  average 
American  girl's  dream  of  a  Perfect  Beau. 
He  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  broad 
shoulders;  he  dances  well  enough  to  get 
around  on  any  night-club  floor  and  he 
wears  clothes  like  a  dream.  In  fact,  he  is 
the  best  male  clotheshorse  in  the 
movies. 

You  can  imagine  yourself  doing  in- 
credible things  with  him — roller  skating 
in  ermine  or  ringing  doorbells  on  a 
haunted  house  or  eating  hot  dogs  for 
breakfast  or  thumbing  a  ride  to  the 
moon.  He  makes  you  feel  like  the  hero- 
ine of  a  Leo  McCarey  picture  starring 
Cary  Grant. 

Cary  brings  out  the  pixie  and  the 
gypsy  in  a  girl.   And  that's  good. 

SIX.  Paul  Henreid,  the  Perfect  Conti- 
nental. Remember  the  fellow  you  used 
to  read  about  in  those  Riviera  novels — 
the  gallant  foreigner  who  was  clever  and 
smooth,  quick  to  compliment  and  kiss  the 
hand,  a  good  conversationalist  and 
cliarming  companion'.'     You  never  met 


one,  of  course — somehow  the  Continental 
who  turned  up  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic were  always  several  inches  to 
short  or  several  degrees  too  arrogant 
or  they  stuck  out  their  lips  like  Mauri<^ 
Chevalier  or  shaved  their  heads  like  Eii 
V'on  Stroheim. 

Then  Henreid  arrived.  He  has  every 
thing  that  Boyer  has  plus  quite  a  fo\ 
inches  in  height  and  a  neater  waistline 
he  has  a  pleasant  sense  of  fun  and  a  teas 
ing  quality  that  makes  him  seem  mud 
younger  than  most  Europeans  who  hav 
stepped  within  camera  focus,  and  la 
more  amusing. 

He,  too,  has  read  books,  and  I  mea 
the  kind  with  words  in  them.  Tlii 
makes  him  a  rather  nice  contrast  to 
many  foreign  stars  who  only  read  bank 
books. 

Seven,  Errol  Flynn.  His  attractioi 
doesn't  have  to  be  explained  by  mc 
Tennyson  did  it  better  a  couple  of  cen 
turies  ago,  and  Shakespieare  knew  al 
about  it.  and  so  did  Chaucer,  and  so  d'n 
the  folk  who  wrote  the  fairy  tale  book 
about  princesses  and  castles.  Flynn 
this  year's  model  of  Sir  Galahad,  or  Si 
Anybody.   If  he  isn't,  he  looks  it. 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  u-ith  movie  mifko 


vt'  sutFe>red 
tried, 
psorl.-i- 
I  with 
photo- 
f  results 


SEND  FOR 

GENEROUS 
TRIAL 
SIZE 


a^ain.  Den 


Don't  mistake 
lor  the  stubbc 
embarrassing  ; 

Psonas 

  ^__iining  D 

Thousands   do  foi 
spots   on  body 
Grateful  users. 

red  patches  eradually  disappeared  ; 
they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  ski 

is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  a  positive  agree, 
ment  to  give  definite  benefit  In  2  weeks  or  money  Is  re. 
funded  without  question.  Send  10c  , stamps  or  coin)  for  gen- 
erous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  ■■One  Miot  Test  lest 
it  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you    Write  today  for  youi- 

S^!n\y"'oon'jrL?ay''''i^.Vd  ErL%9el.°and"wa,g"^ 

?  ois*^anr<5her  leaSino  DruqJists.^LAKE  LABOBAT^ 

Box  547,  Northwestern  Station,  Dept.  3704,  Detroit.  Mich. 

L'gly  pimples,  blemishes  anil  ilchini; 
skin  rasties.  impetigo,  ritigworin,  eczema, 
externally  caused,  often  uuickly  relievcil 
by  new  medicated  TALLY  SOAP,  Talh 
Snni>  must  show  as  much  as  50%  im- 
provement or  money  back.  Ask  for  Tally 
Soap  at  chain,  drug  and  department 
stores  everywhere. 

LEARN 

ILLINERY  HOME 

•  Design  and  make  exclusive  hats  under  personal  direc- 
tion of  one  of  America's  noted  designers.  Complete  mate- 
rials, blocks,  etc..  furnished.  Every  step  illustrated.  You 
make  exclusive  salable  hats  right  from  the  start.  We 
teach  you  how  to  start  a  profitable  business  in  spare  time. 
Low  cost  and  easy  terras.  Kxpert  milliners  are  in  demand. 
Free  National  Placement  Dept.  Send  today  for  particulars. 

LOUIE  MILLER  SCHOOL  OF  MILLINERY 
308  N.  Michigan  Avenue.  Dept.  37  Chicago,  III. 

Asthma  Agony 
Curbed  First  Day 

For  Thousands  of  SufFerers 

Choking,  gasping,  wheezing  Bronchial  Asthma  at- 
tacks poison  your  system,  ruin  your  health  and  put  a 
load  on  your  heart.  Thousands  quickly  and  easily  pal- 
liate recurring  choking,  gasping  Bronchial  Asthma 
symptoms  with  a  doctor's  prescription  called  Mendaco. 
now  distrib-ated  thru  drug  stores,  to  help  nature  remove 
thick  strangling  excess  mucus  and  promote  welcome 
restful  sleep.  Mendaco  is  not  a  smoke,  dope  or  injection. 
Just  pleasant  tasteless  tablets.  Iron  clad  guarantee- 
money  back  unless  satisfactory.  Mendaco  is  only  60c 
at  druggists. 

£ASY  WAY.... 


nfMT  BLACK 

This  remarkable  CAKE  discovery.  V 
TINTZ  Jet  Black  Shampoo,  washes  out  V 
dirt,  loose  dandruff,  grease,  frrime  and 
safely  gives  hair  a  real  smooth  JET  BLACK 
TINT  that  fairly  >rlows  with  life  and  lustre. 
Don't  put  up  with  faded  dull,  burnt,  off  color  hair"' 
a  minute  longer.  TINTZ  Jet  Black  Cake  works  _ 
gradual  .  .  .  each  shampoo  leaves  your  hair  blacker,  lovelier,  softer, 
easier  to  manage.  No  dyed  look.  Won't  hurt  permanents.  Full  cake 
50c  (3  for  SI).  TINTZ  comes  in  Jet  Black,  light,  medium  and  dark 
Brown.  Titian,  and  Blonde.  Order  today!  State  shade  wanted. 
CFMn  MO  mOMCV  ^^^t  pay  postman  plus  post- 
PI^J  Ivl^/I^b  I  age  on  our  positive  assur* 
ance  of  satisfaction  in  7  days  or  your  money  back.  (We  Pay  Postage 
if  remittance  comes  with  order.  1  Don't  wait  -  Write  todav  to 
TINTZ  COMPANY.  Dept.  1-K,207  N.  MICHIGAN,  CHICAGO 

OANADMN  Office:  0*pt.  I  K, 22  COLLEGE  STREET.  TORONTO 

SIM  U  LATE  D    "ROMANCe  DESIGN" 

DIAMOND  RIKGS 

oo 

EACH 


Bridal  Pair  money 

Just  lo  get  afiiuainted  we  will  send  you  smart  new  yelluw  Ruld 
encagement  riiiB  or  weddinf-  ring.-  Romanic  ilcsisn  engag'.- 
ment  ring  set  with  flashing,  simulated  diamond  soliuirc  with  six 
■ide  stones.  Wedding  ring  has  band  of  brilhants  set  in  exquisite 
Honrvmoon  Design  mountine.  Kither  ring  only  $1,00  or  both  for 
•1.79  and  tax.  .SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  Just  name  and 
ring  sl7.e.  We.ir  ring  10  days  on  money-back  eii.nr.mtee. 
>  EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.,      Dept.  962MH       JefferMn,  Iowa 

Inovember.  1942  / 


So  far  as  I  know  he  has  never  rescued 
a  maiden  from  a  fate  worse  than  death, 
or  even  discouraged  her  from  it,  but  he 
can't  help  giving  the  impression  that  he's 
just  fought  a  duel  (and  won).  Even  in 
a  night  club  he  looks  as  though  he  had 
checked  a  sword  along  with  his  hat. 
Errol  makes  a  girl  in  a  knee-length  skirt 
feel  as  though  she  were  wearing  a 
wimple;  I  think  he  could  convince  Sophie 
Tucker  that  she  was  a  frail  helpless 
heroine  in  an  ivory  tower. 

And  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  calling 
attention  to  it,  Errol  is  one  of  the  few 
stars  who  by  his  attire  permits  his  avid 
feminine  public  to  observe  that  he  is  a 
male  Betty  Grable.  You  don't  find  legs 
like  his  on  a  tea  table! 

Eight,  James  Cagney.  For  a  special 
kind  of  wayward  charm,  Cagney  has 
them  all  stopj>ed.  He's  the  Jim  who 
doesn't  send  her  pretty  flowers,  and  with 
him  mutiny  seems  always  to  be  just 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  surface; 
but  there  is  a  great  Irish  tenderness  in 
his  eyes  even  when  he  is  giving  you  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  he  has  the  kind 
of  a  soft  voice  that  makes  you  lean  for- 
ward to  catch  what  he's  saying.  It's  very 
few  who  do  that.  When  they  get  you 
leaning,  either  you're  deaf  or  they're  in- 
teresting. With  Cagney,  it's  not  because 
you're  deaf. 

He  is  no  collar  ad,  and  probably  very 
few  people  ever  ask  for  the  name  of  his 
tailor,  and  when  he  pulls  out  a  cigarette  it 
comes  from  a  crumpled  pack,  not  a  gold 
cigarette  case.  But  he  has  a  certain  magic 
— the  kind,  I  believe,  that  you  get  in 
Killarney  at  midnight  if  the  moon  is 
new  and  the  wind  is  high  and  the  wee 
I>eople  love  you. 

Nine,  Burgess  Meredith.  I've  never  seen 
Burgess  out  with  a  girl  who  didn't  seem 
to  be  crazy  about  him,  and  it's  not  be- 
cause he's  handsome  or  tries  hard  but 
maybe  because  he  isn't  and  doesn't. 
Burgess  is  glib  and  full  of  sly  whimsy. 
He's  hep.  He  has  a  way  of  looking  wist- 
ful that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  way 
he  feels.  He  cares  passionately  about 
the  state  of  the  world  and  he  likes 
boogie-woogie;  he's  the  boy  to  take  you 
to  Harlem  or  the  Stork  Club  and  also 
to  toss  you  a  little  high  philosophy. 

He  is  a  magnificent  actor,  and  he  can 
also  make  with  words  on  his  own,  off 
stage  and  off  screen,  without  the  aid  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  Molnar,  or  Eu- 
gene O'Neill. 

Find  that  combination  in  Hollywood 
anywhere  outside  the  limits  of  this  At- 
tractive Ten! 

Ten,  Clark  Gable.  If  there  is  a  girl 
anywhere  who  doesn't  think  Clark  Gable 
is  Big  Stuff,  I  haven't  met  her  and  she 
doesn't  write  me  fan  mail.  With  Gable, 
the  decision  is  unanimous. 

And  it's  not  hard  to  analyze;  the  secret 
of  his  success  is  masculinity.  He  is  the 
most  male  male  I've  ever  encountered. 
He  is  any  woman's  type  whether  she's  a 
chorus  girl,  or  a  duchess,  whether  she 
speaks  English  or  Arabic.  Just  so  long 
as  she's  a  woman,  she  can  imagine  her- 
self waltzing  in  his  arms  at  a  gay  ball, 
digging  for  clams  on  a  lonely  beach, 
drinking  burgundy  at  a  table  for  two, 
or  lying  in  a  wet  blind  waiting  for  ducks 
to  fly  down  wind  in  the  dawn.  Or 
whatever  girls  imagine  in  Arabic. 

Gable,  as  an  all-around,  all-time  hero, 
is  very  hard  to  top. 

Of  course,  Charlie  Chaplin  has  a  cer- 
tain something,  too.  He  has  the  most 
magnetic  bank  roll. 

The  End 


P4Z0  \N\LL  RELIEVE 
THOSE  PAINFUL  SIMPLE  PILES 


^MOTHER,  PAZO  CERTAINLY 
1  BROUGHT  PROMPT  RELIEF 


Don't  just  suffer  the  agonizing  pain,  torture,  itching  of 
simple  piles.  Remember,  for  over  thirty  years  amazing 
PAZO  ointment  has  given-  prompt,  comforting  rehef  to 
millions.  It  gives  you  soothing,  welcome  palliative  relief. 

How  PAZO  Ointment  Works 

I.  Soothes  inflamed  areas— relieves  pain  and  itching.  2.  Lu» 
bricaies  hardened,  dried  parts  —  helps  prevent  cracking 
and  soreness.  3.  Tends  to  reduce  swelling  and  check  bleed- 
ing. 4.  Provides  a  quick  and  easy  method  of  application. 

Special  Pile  Pipe  for  Easy  Application 

PAZO  ointment  has  a  specially  designed,  perforated  Pile 
Pipe,  making  application  siipple  and  thorough.  (Some 
persons,  and  many  doctors,  prefer  to  use  suppositories,  so 
PAZO  is  also  made  in  suppository  form.) 

Get  Relief  with  PAZO  Ointment! 

Ask  your  doctor  about  wonderful  PAZO  ointment  and 
the  soothing,  blessed  relief  it  gives  for  simple  piles.  Get 
PAZO  ointment  from  your  druggist  today! 

The  Grove  Laboratories,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


€H£€KBD  in  A  Jiffy 

Relieve  itching  caused  by  eczema, 
athlete's  foot,  scabies,  pimples  and 
other  skin  troubles.  Use  pure,  cooling 
medicated  D.D.D.  Prescription.  Grease- 
less,  stainless.  Soothes,  comforts  and 
checks  itching  fast.  35c  trial  bottle 
proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask  your 
druggist  today  for  D.  0.  D.  Prescription. 


^^^^^^ 

nmilHO  NEW  INVENTION 

WASHES  DISHES 

IN  JIFF  Yl^. 

Wsisher  cleam 

INVENnn\"   -^i-in  .  ,   T"  ,     •  / 
dKshfs  1,1.  ( 

\  .  »  - 

6elf-sudsing.  Kanishes  i 
Makes  oceans  of  rich.  ! 

grease,  oKjg  yolk,  all  food  .1.1  '            ^  t    v  j.^. 
Leaves  dishes  sparklinj^.    ^p'ltlc-.ly  CLLANI 
Housewives  can't  believe  their  eves.  Sells  like 
wild.    AGENTS   WANTED  EVERVwHERE. 
Simply  show  sample;  take  orders  tn)™  friends. 
nciKhbors.  everybody.  Earn  Big  Money  Q'-iickJ 
SAMPLES   FOR   AC  E  N  T  S  —  ;<iii>.pio  offer 

s..nt  iii.iMcdii.t.-lv  to  aU  who  si-nd  niimc  at  onc^ 
Liirce  oiil'it  ot  other  faat-»ollmc  Home  Spccmhu's 
mcl.i.ifvl.  SKNU  NO  M():i'LV— Jti--f  v^-r  r.,,-.' 
KRISTEE  CO..       441  Bar  St..  Akron.  Ohio 

KNOW  RADIO 

AS  WELL-PAID  TECHNICIANS, 
OPERATORS  KNOW  IT 


If  you  want  bettor  pay  quick,  and  a  job  with  a  future, 
learn  Radio.  Television.  Hundreds  I  train  jump  their 
pay.  Radio  has  grown  fast,  is  still  growing— that's  why 
it  pays  many  $30,  $40,  $50  a  week— why  many  cam  S3  to 
JlOaweek  e.xtra  in  spare  time  while  learning.  My  Course 
can  help  you  get  better  ratuig,  extra  pay  in  Army,  Nary. 
Free  M-page  Dook  tells  al)nut  many  good  job  onj)or- 
tunities  Radio  offers.    M.ML  THIO  COUPON  NOW. 

!  MR.  J.  E.  SMITH,  Dept.  UMT  • 
!  National  Radio  Institute.  Washington.  D.  C.  • 
:  Mail  me  your  book  FREE.   (No  salcamaa  will  call.  3 

■  Write  Plainly.)  • 

■  « 
:  NAME  _  AGE   S 


•  ADDBESS  

!  CITY  JSTATB.. 
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Casts  of  Current  Pictures 


"ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC"— Warners:  Rick 
Leiand,  Humphrey  Bogart;  Alberta  Marlow,  Mary 
Astor;  Dr.  Lorens,  Sydney  Greenstreet;  A.  V. 
Smith,  Charles  Halton;  Joe  Totsuiko,  Sen  Yung; 
Suyi,  Roland  Got;  Sam  Wing  On,  Lee  Tung  Foo; 
Captain  Morrison,  Frank  \Vilcox;  Colonel  Hart, 
Paul  Stanton;  Canadian  Major,  Lester  Matthews. 

"BIG  STREET,  THE"— RKO-Radio:  Little 
Pinks,  Henry  Fonda;  Gloria,  Lucille  Ball;  Case 
Abies,  Barton  MacLane;  Nicely  Nicely  Johnson,  Eu- 
gene Pallette;  Violette,  Agnes  Moorehead;  Horse- 
thief,  Sam  Levene;  Professor  B,  Ray  Collins;  Mrj. 
Venus,  Marion  Martin;  Decatur  Reed,  William 
Orr;  Col.  Venus,  George  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Lefkowitz, 
Vera  Gordon;  Ruby,  Louise  Beabers;  Gentleman 
George.  Milliard  Mitchell;  Lou  Adolia,  Juan  Varro; 
Lcntie,  Hans  Conried;  Doctor,  Harry  Shannon;  De- 
tective, William  Halligan;  McWhirter,  John  Mil- 
jan;  M.  C,  Don  Barclay;  Judge  Bamberger,  Julius 
Tannen;  Mulvancy,  Eddie  Uunn;  Philly  the  Wee- 
per, Bert  Hanlon;  Heart  of  Gold,  Bob  Perry; 
O'Rourke,  Anthony  Blair;  Joel  Duffle.  Art  Hambur- 
ger; Dr.  Mitchell,  Addison  Richards;  and  Ozzie 
Nelson  and  his  orchestra. 

"BERLIN  CORRESPONDENT"  —  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox: Karen  Hauen,  Virginia  Gilmore;  Bill 
Roberts,  Dana  Andrews;  Carla,  Mona  Maris;  Cap- 
tain Carl  von  Ran,  Martin  Kosleck;  Dr.  Dietrich, 
Sig  Rumann;  Weincr,  Kurt  Katch;  Mr.  Hauen, 
Erwin  Kaiser;  Manager,  Torben  Meyer;  Grubcr, 
William  Edmunds;  Gunther,  Hans  Schumm; 
English  Prisoner,  Leonard  Mudie;  Actor,  Hans 
Voii  Morhart;  Doctor,  Curt  Furberg;  Pilot,  Henry 
Rowland;  Prisoner,  Christian  Rub. 

"BETWEEN  US  GIRLS"— Universal :  Carrio. 
Diana  Barrymore;  Chris,  Kay  Francis;  Jimmy 
Blake,  Robert  Cummings;  Steve,  John  Boles;  Mike 
Kitinsky.  Andy  Devine;  Gallagher.  Ethel  Griffies; 
Father  of  boys,  Guinn  Williams;  Sergeant,  Walter 
Catlett;  Little  prince,  Scotty  Beckett;  Harold, 
Peter  Jamerson;  Marybelle,  Mary  Treen;  Doctor, 
Andrew  Tombes;  Maid,  Lillian  Yarbo;  Soda  clerk, 
Irving  Bacon. 

"BUSSES  ROAR"— Warners:  Sergeant  Ryan, 
Richard  Travis;  Reba  Richards,  Julie  Bishop;  Eddie 
Sloan,  Charles  Drake;  Norma,  Eleanor  Parker; 
Betty,  Elisabeth  Fraser;  Dick  Remick,  Richard 
Fraser;  Hoff,  Peter  Whitney;  Detective  Quinn, 
Frank  Wilcox;  5'j()i.s/n'Hr.'*Willie  Best;  Jerry  Silva, 
Rex  Williams;  Danny,  Harry  Lewis;  The  Moodier, 
Bill  Kennedy;  Nick  Stoddard,  George  Meeker; 
Mrs.  Dipper,  Vera  Lewis;  Henry  Dipper,  Harry 
C.  Bradley;  First  Old  Maid,  Lottie  Williams; 
Second  Old  Maid,  Leah  Baird;  Yamanito,  Chester 
Gan. 

"CAIRO" — M-G-M:  Marcia  Warren,  Jeanette 
MacDonald;  Homer  Smith,  Robert  Young;  Cleo, 
Ethel  Waters;  Philo  Cobson,  Reginald  Owen;  Mrs. 
Morrison,  Mona  Barrie;  Ahmed,  Eduardo  Cianelli; 
Bernie,  Larry  Nunn ;  Teutonic  Gentleman,  Lionel 
Atwill;  Mr.  Boggs.  Grant  Mitchell. 

"CANAL  ZONE"— Columbia:  "Hardtack"  Ham- 
ilton, Chester  Morris;  .Susan  Merrill,  Harriet 
Hilli.ird;   Harlcy  Ames,  John  Hubbard;  Kincaid, 


Larry  Parks;  Madigan,  Forrest  Tucker;  Hughes, 
Eddie  Laughton;  Bald-jfin,  Lloyd  Bridges;  Mac- 
Namara,  George  McKay;  Commander  Merrill, 
Stanley  Andrews;  "Red"  Connors,  John  Tyrrell; 
Jones,  Stanley  Brown;  Henshaw,  John  Shay. 

"DESPERATE  JOURNEY"— Warners:  F.  L. 
Terrence  Forbes,  Errol  Flynn;  Flyinj  Officer 
Johnny  Hammond,  Ronald  Reagan;  Kaethe  Brahms, 
Nancy  Coleman;  Major  Otto  Baumeister,  Raymond 
Massey;  Ft.  Off.  Jed  Forrest,  Arthur  Kennedy; 
Fl.  Sgt.  Kirk  Edwards,  Alan  Hale;  Fl.  Sgt.  Lloyd 
Hollis,  Ronald  Sinclair;  Dr.  Mather,  Albert  Bas- 
serman;  Preuss,  Sig  Ruman;  5'/.  Lane-Ferris, 
Patrick  O'Moore;  Herman  Brahms,  Felix  Basch; 
Frau  Brahms,  Ilka  Gruning;  Frau  Raeder,  Elsa 
Basscrman;  Captain  Coswick,  Charles  Irwin;  SI. 
Clark,  Richard  Fraser;  Kruse,  Robert  O.  Davis; 
Hcinrich  Schwartzmueller,  Henry  Victor;  Eng.  offi- 
cer, Bruce  Lester;  Wing  Commander,  Lester  Mat- 
thews. 

"HERE  WE  GO  AGAIN"— RKO-Radio:  Edgar 
Bergen,  Himself;  Charlie  McCarthy,  Himself;  Fib- 
ber McGee,  Jim  Jordan;  Molly  McGee,  Marian 
Jordan;  the  great  Gildersleeve ,  Harold  Peary;  Jean, 
Ginny  Simms;  Wimple,  Bill  Thompson;  Mortimer 
Snerd.  Himself;  Ray  Noble,  Himself. 

"HILLBILLY  BLITZKRIEG"  —  Monogram: 
Snuffy  Smith,  Bud  Duncan;  Barney  Google,  Cliff 
Nazarro;  Sergeant  Catling,  Edgar  Kennedy;  Julie 
James  Doris  Linden;  Professor  James,  Lucien 
Littleneld;  Corporal  Bruce,  Alan  Baldwin;  Marlene 
Zara,  Nicolle  Andre;  Missouri,  Jimmie  Dodd; 
Dinky,  Teddy  Mangean;  Boiler,  Jerry  Jerome; 
Hertle,  Jack  Carr;  Luke,  Frank  Austin. 

"ICELAND" — 20th  Century-Fox:  Katina  Jons- 
dottir,  Sonja  Henie;  Corporal  James  Murfin,  John 
Payne;  Slip  Riqgs,  Jack  Oakie;  Papa,  Felix  Bres- 
sart;  Helga,  Osa  Massen;  Adele  Wynn,  Joan 
Merrill;  Tegnar,  Fritz  Feld;  Sammy  Kaye  and  His 
Orchestra,  Themselves;  Sverdrup  Svensson,  Ster- 
ling Holloway;  Grandma,  Adeline  DeWalt  Rey- 
nolds; Valtyr's  Father,  Ludwig  Stossel;  Valtyr, 
Duke  Adlon;  Aunt  Sophie,  Ilka  Gruning;  Skating 
Partner,  Eugene  Turner;  Sergeant,  James  Flavin. 

"ISLE  OF  MISSING  MEN"— Monogram: 
Merrill  Hammond,  John  Howard;  Diana  Bryce, 
Helen  Gilbert;  Dan  Curtis,  Gilbert  Roland;  Dr. 
Henry  Brown,  Alan  Mowbray;  George  Kent,  Brad- 
ley Page;  Bar  Steward,  George  Chandler;  Sally, 
Geraldine  Gray;  Richard  Heller,  Egon  Brecher; 
Nurse  Pauline,  Kitty  O'Neill;  Tony,  Dewey  Rob- 
inson; Jo-Jo,  Charles  Williams;  Capt.  Sanchez. 
Ernie  Adams;  Bob  Henderson,  Kenneth  Duncan; 
Sani,  Alex  Havier. 

"JACKASS  MAIL"  —  M-G-M.— Just  Baggot, 
Wallace  Beery;  Clementine  (Tiny)  Tucker,  Mar- 
jorie  Main;  Signor  O'Sullivan,  J.  Carrol  Naish; 
Tommy  Gargan,  Darryl  Hickman;  Red  Gargan, 
William  Haade;  Jim  Swade,  Dick  Curtis;  Gospel 
Jones,  Hobart  Cavanaugh;  Barky,  Joe  Yule. 

"LITTLE  TOKYO.  U.  S.  A.."— 20th  Century- 
Fox:  Michael  Steele,  Preston  Foster;  Maris  Han- 
over, Brenda  Joyce;  Takimura,  Harold  Huber; 
Hendricks,    Don    Douglas:    Tern,    June  Duprez; 


Kingoro,  George  E.  Stone;  Satsuma,  .-\bner  Biber 
man;  Marsten,  Charles  Tannen;  Jerry,  Franl: 
Orth;  Suma,  Edward  Soohoo;  Shadow,  Bea' 
Wong;  Mrs.  Satsuma,  Daisy  Lee;  Fujiama,  Leonarc 
Strong;  Captain  Wade,  J.  Farrell  MacDonald; 
Oshima,  Richard  Loo;  Okono,  Sen  Yung;  Mrs. 
Okono,  Melie  Chang. 

"MEXICAN  SPITFIRE'S  ELEPHANT"— 
RKO-Radio:  Carmelita,  Lupe  Velez;  Lord  Epping. 
Uncle  Matt,  Leon  Errol;  Dennis,  Walter  Reed: 
Delia,  Elisabeth  Risdon,  Lady  Epping,  Lydbi 
Bilbrook;  Diana,  Marion  Martin;  Reddy,  Lyie 
Talbot;  Luigt,  Luis  Alberni;  Chief  Inspector, 
George  Qeveland;  Arnold,  Marten  Lamont;  Op- 
erative, Jack  Briggs;  Alamos,  Arnold  Kent;  Head 
waiter.  Max  Wagner. 

"MOON  AND  SIXPENCE,  THE  '— David  L 
Loew — Albert  Lewin,  Inc.:  Charles  Strickland. 
George  Sanders;  Geoffrey  Wolfe,  Herbert  Marshall: 
Dirk  Stroeve,  Steve  Geray;  Blanche  Stroeve,  DorU 
Dudley;  Captain  Nichols,  Eric  Blore;  Dr.  Coutras 
Albert  ISasserman;  .MfS.  Strickland,  Molly  Lamont; 
Ata.  Elena  Verdugo;  Tiare  Johnson,  Florence 
Bates;  Rose  Waterford,  Heather  Thatcher;  Matt 
land,  Robert  Grieg;  Col.  MacAndrew,  KennetV 
Hunter;  Mrs.  MacAndrew,  Irene  Tedrow. 

"ORCHESTRA  WIVES"— 20th  Centur>-Fox 
Bill  Abbott,  George  Montgomery;  Connie,  Ani 
Rutherford;  Gene  Morrison,  Glenn  Miller;  Sinjir. 
Cesar  Romero;  Jaynie,  Lynn  Bari;  Natalie,  Carol' 
Landis;  Elsie,  Virginia  Gilmore;  Caroline.  Mar 
Beth  Hughes;  Specialty,  Nicholas  Brothers;  .Mrs 
Beck,  Tamara  Geva;  Rex  Willet.  Frank  Orth 
Dr.  Ward.  Grant  Mitchell;  Cully  Anderson.  Henr; 
Morgan;  Beck,  Jackie  Gleason;  Hilda,  Edith  Evan 
son;  Henry  Fink,  Alec  Craig. 

"PALM  BEACH  STORY,  THE— Paramount 
Gerry  Jeffers,  Claudette  Colbert;  Tom  Jeffers.  Joe' 
McCrea;  The  Princess  Centimillia,  Mary  Astor: 
/.  D.  Hackensacker,  III,  Rudy  Vallee;  Toto,  Sif 
Arno;  Mr.  Hindi  Robert  Warwick;  Mr.  Osmond 
Arthur  Stuart  Hull;  Dr.  Kluck,  Torben  Meyer; 
Mr.  Asweld,  Jimmy  Conlin;  Mr.  McKeewie.  VictO" 
Potel;  1st  Member  Ale  and  Quail  Club.  Williar 
Demarest;  2nd  Member  Ale  and  Quail  Club.  Jacl 
Norton;  Srd  Member  Ale  and  Quail  Club,  Rober: 
Greig;  4th  Member  Ale  and  Quail  Club,  Roscoe 
Ates;  5th  Member  Ale  and  Quail  Club,  Dewe: 
Robinson;  6th  Member  Ate  and  Quail  Club.  Chester 
Conklin;  7th  Member  Ale  and  Quail  Club.  Sheldo: 
Jett;  Wienie  King,  Robert  Dudley;  Manager,  Frank 
lin  Pangborn;  Pullman  Conductor,  Arthur  Hoyt 

"PARDON  MY  SARONG"— Universal:  Wei 
lington  Pflug,  Lou  Costello;  Algy  Shaw.  Bu.; 
Abbott;  Joan  Marshall,  Virginia  Bruce;  Tomm: 
Layton,  Robert  Paige;  Prof.  Vornlwff.  Lione\  At 
will;  Whaba,  Leif  Erickson;  Luana.  Nan  Wynn; 
The  Four  Ink  Spots,  Themselves;  Tip  Tap  Toe 
Themselves;  Sharkey  the  Seal,  Himself;  Katherinc 
Dunham  Dancers,  Themselves. 

"SEVEN  SWEETHEARTS"— M-G-M:  Henry. 
Van  Heflin;  Billie,  Kathryn  Grayson:  Rcgma 
Marsha  Hunt;  Victor,  Cecilia  Parker;  CoriiWiH.s. 
Frances  Raebum;  Peter,  Dorothy  Morris;  George 
Frances  Raffertv;  Albert,  Peggy  Moran:  Vai. 
Maasters,  S.  Z.  Sakall;  Miss  Robbins,  Isobel  Elsom: 
Mrs.  Nugent,  Diana  Lewis;  Mr.  Nugent,  Lewis 
Howard;  Jan  Randall,  Carl  Esmond;  Petunia 
Louise  Beavers. 

"TIMBER" — Universal:  Quebec.  Leo  Carrillo: 
Arizona,  Andy  Devine;  Kansas,  Dan  Dailey,  Jr.: 
Yvette,  Marjorie  Lord;  Sand\,  Walter  Sande;  Anr 
Jean  Phillips;  Pierre  LaCour,  Eximund  MacDonald; 
Jules  Fabian,  Nestor  Paiva;  Joe  Radway.  lame^ 
Seay;  Daly,  William  Hall;  Jim  Crowley,  Wade 
Boteler. 

"WAKE  ISLAND" — Paramount — Major  Caton 
Brian  Donlevy;  Joe  Doyle,  Robert  Preston;  Lt. 
Bruce  Cameron.  Macdonald  Carey;  Shad  McClos 
key,  Albert  Dekker;  Salty  Cameron.  Barbara  Brit 
ton;  Aloysius  "Smacksic"  Randall.  William  Bendix: 
Ivan  Probencki,  Mikhail  Rasumny;  Comm.  Re\ 
nolds,  Walter  Abel:  Captain  Patrick,  Damiar. 
O'Flynn;  Sgt.  Higbce,  Bill  Goodwin. 

"WAR  AGAINST  MRS.  HADLEY,  THE"— 
M-G-M:  Elliott  Fulton.  Edward  Arnold;  Siellc 
Hadtcy,  Fav  Bainter;  Theodore  Hadley.  Richan. 
Ney;  Patricia  Hadtew  Jean  Rogers:  Mrs.  Michac 
Fitzpatrick,  Sara  Allgood;  Cecilia  Talbot.  Sprin^ 
Byington;  Michael  Fitzpatrick,  Van  Johnson;  .Mrs 
Laura  Winters,  Isobel  Elsom;  Sally.  Frances  Raf 
ferty;  Millie,  Dorothy  Morris;  Bennett.  Halliwel 
Hobbes:  Cook.  Connie  Gilchrist;  Peters.  Horaci 
McNallv:  Dr.  Leonard  V.  Meediam.  Miles  Mander: 
Louie.  ■'•Rags"  Ragland;  Bob.  Mark  Daniels. 

■WINGS  AND  THE  WOMAN  •—RKO  Radio 
Am\-  Johnson,  Anna  Neagle;  Jim  .Mollison,  Rober; 
Newton:  Mr.  Johnson.  Edward  Cliapman;  Mrs 
Johnson,  Joan  Kemp- Welch:  A.  T.  A.  Com 
mandant.  Nora  Swinburne:  Lord  ll'akclicld.  Charle- 
Carson:  Mac.  Brefni  O'Rorke:  Housekeeper,  Murie 
George:  Schoolmistress.  Martita  Hunt;  Official 
Stag  Lane.  Anthony  Shaw;  Lord  Wakefield's  Sec 
rctary.  Ian  Fleming;  Mayor,  Eliott  Makeham. 

■YANK  AT  ETON.  A"— M-G-M:  Tim  Dennis 
.Mickev  Rooiiey:  Ju.<tin.  Edmund  Gwenn:  Pete 
Carlton.  Freddie  B.^.rtholoniew ;  Roger  Carlt,'H.  lar 
Hunter;  Jane,  '  The  Runt.  "  Juanita  Quigley;  Wini 
fred  Carlton.  Marta  Linden;  Mr.  Duncan.  Ala: 
Mowbrav;  Flossie  Sampson.  Tina  Thayer;  Ronnie 
Kenvit,  "Peter  Lawford:  ■7h*.v."  £<ji7  of  Weele 
Raymond  Severn;  Hilspeth.  Terry  Kilburn. 


To  order  STAR-SMART  FASHIONS  on  pages  62-63 
Use  this  easy  directory 


TImmie  Tuft  coat 
Zip  'n'  Snap  coat 

Write  to  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc. 
Lexington  Avenue  and  59th  St,.  N.Y.C. 
Or,  in  New  York  City,  call  Vo  5-5900 

Gabardine  dress 

with  star-studded  belt 
Gabardine  two-piece  dress 
with  military  buttons 

Write  to    James  McCreery  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  &  34th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Or,  in  New  York  City,  call  Wi  7-7000 

Corduroy  Juke  coat 

Write  to    R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Herald  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Or,  in  New  York  City,  call  La  4-6000 


Pegtop  dress 

Write  to    Estelle  Dress  Shop 
1606  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Or,  in  New  York  City,  call  Co  5-8740 

Tri-toned  dress 
Flannel  slacks 

Write  to  Stern  Brothers 
41  West  42nd  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Or,  in  New  York  City,  call  Lo  5-6000 

Rabbit's  hair  wool  suit 

Write  to    Lord  &  Taylor 
Fifth  Avenue  &  38th  St. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Or,  in  New  York  City,  call  Wi  7-3300 


In  all  instances  give  name  and  address  to  which  merchandise  is 
to  be  sent;  state  color  and  size  of  item  desired;  and  indi- 
cate whether  the  merchandise  is  to  be  charged,  sent  C.O.D., 
or  whether  a  check  or  money  order  is  enclosed  with  your  order 
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PHOTOPLAY  cojJibitied  with  mo\ie  MranoB 


The  One  '  Bottleneck  '  We  Can  Never  Break 


MAW  women  ha\e  asked  us. 
"Why  should  grocers  have 
(lilliculty.  at  times,  in  getting  Karo 
Syrup  for  us?  Isn't  there  plenty  of 
corn?  Just  what  is  the  bottleneck' 
that  is  limiting  production?" 

To  the  makers  of  Karo.  "bottle- 
;  neck"  is  not  a  figure  of  speech;  it  is 
an  actuality.  Ajiy  single  droj)  of 
Karo  may  find  its  way  into  a  Ijaby's 
bottle.  So  every  drop  must  be  pure, 
of  highest  quality. 

It  takes  time  and  care  and  skill  to 
'<  make  Karo  as  fine  as  it  is.  Our  syrtip 
plants  are  now  j^roducing  24  hours 
a  day.  The  .Army  wants  more  Karo. 
The  Navy  wants  more.  .-Vmcrica's 


housewi\es  \\'ant  more.  But  any 
fiulhcr  stepping  up  of  production 
would  mean  letting  do^vn  on  fpial- 
ity  .  .  .  and  this  we  \vi\\  nex'o  do. 

If  yoiu"  giocer  is  out  of  your  fa- 
\()rile  flavor  of  Kaio.  ])lc'asc  don't 
blame  him.  He  wotdd  ))refer  to  sell 
Karo  because  he  knows  its  cjuality. 
Just  remember  this:  \\'hen  you  do 
get  geiuiine  Karo,  it  will  i)e  exactly 
the  same  fine  product  vou  ha\e  al- 
ways known,  trusted  and  enjoyed. 

Because  there  is  no  substitute 
for  quality,  there  never  can 
be  a  "substitute"  for  Karo. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REHMNG  CO. 
17  Biiticry  Place  New  York.  X.  Y. 


KARO  IS   RICH   IN   D E X TRO S E  . . .  FOO D - E N E R G Y  SUGAR 


*  X    I/e  doesn't 

say  where... 
6ut  he 
the  Camels!" 


WHERE  THEY  ARE,  where  they're 
going  may  be  a  military  secret,  but  it's 
no  secret  that  the  one  gift  they  want 
most  from  home  is  cigarettes.  The 
brand?  Camel  —  th&  favorite  in  every 
branch  of  the  service  . . .  Army,  Navy, 
Marines,  Coast  Guard  (see  bottom, 
right).  Make  it  a  point  today  to  send  a 
carton  of  Camels  to  that  fellow  you 
know  in  the  service.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  the  Camel  carton  in  the  service 
mailing  wrapper. 


IT'S  EVEN  EASIER  thati  writing  a  letter. 
No  wrapping  — no  mailing.  Your  dealer  has  a 
special  wrapper  for  Camel  cartons  and  complete 
mailing  instructions  for  all  branches  of  the 
service.  Stop  in  at  your  dealer  today.  Let  him  send 
off  a  carton  of  Camels  to  that  young  fellow 
who's  waiting  to  hear  from  you.  Take  another 
carton  home  with  you.  Enjoy  that  full,  rich 
flavor  .  . .  that  slow-burning  mildness  that  only 
Camels  give.  Then  you'll  know  why,  with 
men  in  the  service,  the  favorite  is  Camel! 


II.  J.  Keynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Wlnslon-Saleni,  Xoiih  Carolina 


Send  him  his 
favorite... 

Camels 

THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


Good  Ileus  from  home!  A  carton  of  Camels.  Yes, 
when  the  order  of  the  hour  is  steady  nerves,  mildness 
means  more  than  ever  before.  And  for  steady  pleasure, 
there's  nothing  like  mild,  slow-burning  Camels. 


...F/RST  OySR  THERE ^ 


With  men  ia  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
favorite  cigarette  is  Camel. 

(Based  on  actual  sales  records  io 
Post  Exchanges,  Sales  Commissaries, 
Ship  s  Service  Stores,  Ship's  Stores, 
and  Canteens.) 

★  ★  ★ 


—  AND  O^ER  here! 


lARTBREAK  FOR  MICKEY  RODNEY- 

,        The  Strange  Story  Behind  His  Marriage  Breakup 


She  blamed  it  on  BAD  LUCK  . .  .  but  others  iverent  so  kind! 


LUCY  looked  at  the  morning  paper  with 
'  disgust — another  one  of  her  "possihil- 
ities"  married  to  somebody  else!  It  was  the 
same  old  story:  every  man  she  met  took 
her  out  once  or  twice,  then  did  the  disap- 
pearing act:  A  phone  call  saying  "he  was 
working  nights  now",  or  "going  to  be  out- 
of-town  for  several  weeks",  or  "away  on 
a  vacation". 

Superstitious  soul  that  she  was.  Lucy 
put  this  down  to  bad  luck  and  took  her 
diminishing  dates  "catch  as  catch  can". 
Anyone  who  knew  her,  however,  could 
have  told  her  that  luck  had  nothing  to  do 
'wth  their  indifference. 

*      *  * 
A  woman  may  be  pretty  and  charming 


but  if  she  has  halitosis  (bad  breath)  she 
may  end  up  as  a  neglected  Nellie — without 
even  suspecting  why.  Bad  breath  doesn't 
always  announce  its  presence  to  the  vic- 
tim. And  once  guilty  of  this  offense  you 
may  be  under  suspicion  always.  The  news 
gets  around  quicklv.  and  there's  the  risk 
that  people  will  avoid  you. 

How's  Your  Breath? 

Isn't  it  just  common  sense  to  let  Listerine 
Antiseptic  look  after  your  breath — to  make 
it  sweeter,  purer,  less  likely  to  offend?  This 
delightf  ul  mouth  wash  is  the  standby  of  so 
many  really  fastidious,  attractive  people. 

Before  every  date  simply  rinse  the  mouth 
with  Listerine  Antiseptic.  How  cooling,  how 
refreshing  it  is!    How  deliplillnlU  rlean 


it  makes  your  mouth  feel!  What  a  sense 
of  assurance  it  gives  you  as  its  antiseptic 
action  begins! 

You  undoubtedly  know  that  some  au- 
thorities consider  bacterial  fermentation  of 
tiny  food  particles  on  mouth  surfaces  to  be 
a  major  cause  of  bad  breath  although  the 
trouble  may  sometimes  be  of  systemic 
origin.  Listerine  Antiseptic  quickly  halts 
such  fermentation  and  then  overcomes  the 
odors  that  it  causes.  When  you  want  to  be 
at  your  best,  never,  never  omit  Listerine 
Antiseptic.  Use  it  before  every  date. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  5/.  Louis.  Mo. 
LISTERINE  .4NTISEPTIC 

for  Onil  Hygiene 
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Published  In 
this  space 
every  month 


The  greatest 
star  of  tha 
screen ! 


A  lion  like  an  elephant  never  forgets  — 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

She  was  twelve,  she  came  from  Grand 
Rapids  and  had  rhythm.  She  sang  like 
a  lark  on  the  beat.  While  her  mother 
accompanied  her  on  the  pianoforte. 
M-G-M  cheered. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

What  an  electric  little  spark  was  Judy. 
She  was  destined  for  stardom. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Today  is  destiny  day.  See  "For  Me  and 
My  Gal." 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
Judy  Garland  is  a 
great  star.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  she  is  the 
second  most  popular 
actress  in  the  nation 
by  actual  poll.  And 
no  wonder. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
How  she  sings  and 
dances  and  acts!  But 
above  all,  she  has 
feeling — that's  what 
makes  her  so  good. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

It's  what  distinguishes'Tor  Me  and  My 
Gal"  from  all  other  musical  movies 
you've  seen.  Feeling. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
The  plot  is  as  warm 
and  friendly  as  your 
fireside.  Convincing 
dialogue.  Infectious 
song  rendering. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
George  Murphy  and 
Gene  Kelly  play  with  Judy.  Murphy 
is  at  his  best.  Gene  Kelly  is  a  "find." 
Broadway  saw  him  first  in  "Pal  Joey," 
but  you'll  never  forget  him  in  "For 
Me  and  My  Gal." 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

It's  not  necessary  to 
predict  a  future  for 
Gene  Kelly.  His 
future  is  here.  What  a 
performance  he  gives 
as  a  heel  with  a  heart. 

★  ★     ★  * 

The  dramatic  and  humorous  screenplay 
has  been  provided  by  Richard  Sherman, 
Fred  Finklehoffe  and  Sid  Silvers  from 
Howard  Emmett  Rodgers'  original  yam. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Busby  Berkeley,  the  screen's  greatest 
director  of  musical  pictures,  di- 
rected it  and 
Arthur  Freed 
produced  it.  The 
two  work  well 
together. 

★  ★  ★ 

"The  bells  are 
ringing  For  Me 
and  My  Gal." 

p.  S.  We  recommend  ''Random  Harvest"  as  the 
(CreateBt  dramatic  film  since  "Mrs.  Miniver,"  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  of  course. 
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IN  ITS  entire  history,  Hollywood 
has  never  been  so  busy  .  and  so 
serious  ...  so  unpredictable 
and  so  beautiful  ...  so  inspired  and 
inspiring  ...  so  laughable  as  it  is  in 
this  early  winter  of  1942. 

The  toupee  business  is  booming  and 
the  current  film  heroes  are  furiously 
holding  their  breaths  in  the  close  ups, 
thereby  flattening  their  midriffs. 

The  prima-donna  business  is  topsy- 
turvey  .  .  .  Jeanette  MacDonald  is  off 
the  M-G-M  pay  roll  (and  if  you  love 
Jeanette,  run  and  do  not  walk  away 
from  seeing  her  final  picture  on  that 
lot,  "Cairo")  .  .  .  Judy  Garland's  first 
major  standing  picture,  without  Mickey 
Rooney,  is  a  dull  and  dreary  flop  .  . 
but  "Seven  Sweethearts"  is  so  delight- 
ful that  Kathryn  Grayson,  who  is 
starred  in  it,  moves  right  up  the  front 
of  the  high  C's. 

The  prediction  business  is  out  ot 
gear  .  .  .  Columbia  previews  "My 
Sister  Eileen,"  which  stars  Rosalind 
Russell  but  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  most  de  luxe  vehicle  in  which  to 
launch  Janet  Blair  toward  stardom 
.  .  .  Janet  is  plenty  okay  in  it,  too  .  .  . 
but  it  is  Miss  Jeff  Donnell,  in  a  tiny 
role,  who  makes  the  boys  in  the  gal- 
leries whistle  longingly. 

Everybody   knows  that  the  more 
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.  .  shall  I  say  adult  .  .  actors  are 
returning  to  the  screen  but  Hollywood 
is  just  becoming  aware  that  the  girls 
the  boys  left  behind  them  are  coming 
back,  too  .  .  .  Mrs.  Tyrone  Power  .  . 
Annabella  to  the  theater  marquees  .  . 
is  taking  up  where  Ty  left  off  when  he 
entered  the  Marine  Corps  .  .  Andrea 
Leeds  is  picking  up  her  career  again 
now  that  husband  Bob  Howard  has 
entered  the  service  .  .  .  Sonja  Henie, 
that  superb  business  woman,  is  not 
only  handling  her  own  career  su- 
perbly but  carrying  on  Dan  Topping's 
business  for  him  while  he  is  working 
for  Uncle  Sam  .  .  .  and  even  Mary 
Pickford  talks  of  a  return  to  act- 
ing in  the  role  of  Mrs.  Day  in  "Life 
With  Father." 

The  boys  in  uniform  come  back  to 
town  and  the  goofiest  things  happen 

.  .  Bill  Holden  comes  back  to  see 
Brenda  Marshall  for  a  week-end  fur- 
lough and  when  he  returns  to  camp 
gets  called  down  by  a  petty  official 
because  he  was  photographed  in  uni- 
form with  a  pretty  girl  .  .  he  ex- 
plains that  said  pretty  girl  is  his 
wife,  who  is  also  in  pictui-es,  and  then 
he  gets  orders  to  stay  out  of  camera 
range  anyhow. 

You  see  Warner  Baxter  back  before 
the  cameras  again  .  .  .  and  Ronnie 


Colman  .  .  .  and  Victor  McLaglen  . 
and  Jack  Holt  .  .  .  and  Lee  Tracy  .  . 
and  you  think  how  pretty  soon  screen 
love  scenes  may  demand  of  you  the 
same  ability  not  to  observe  them  too 
closely  as  opera  love  scenes  .  .  and 
then  you  realize  that  even  off-screen 
boy  friends  are  not  the  lightsome  lads 
that  they  once  were  but  that,  in  fact, 
the  most  sought-after  escort  of  glam- 
our girls  today  is  wickedly  wittj-. 
white-bearded  Monty  WooUey. 

THEN  at  the  same  time  you  hear 
the  amusing  story  of  how  the 
high-powered  press  agent  of  a  cer- 
tain high-powered  star  besought  Mr. 
John  Howard  to  be  her  publicity  es- 
cort hither  and  thither  .  .  the  idea 
being  that  Mr.  Howard  was  unat- 
tached and  that  if  he  absolutely  in- 
sisted the  datings  could  be  kept  on  a 
basis  of  publicity  only  .  .  .  whereupon 
Mr.  Howard  flatly  and  coldly  refused 
to  so  much  as  call  the  lady  on  the 
telephone  .  .  .  which  started  the  buzz 
going  that  this  must  mean  that  Mr. 
Howard  is  still  in  love  with  Hedy 
Lamarr  ...  a  little  investigation  along 
these  lines  brought  out  no  new  facts 
about  the  Howard-Lamarr  datings  but 
did  reveal  that  Hedy's  most  persistent 
caller  these  nights  is  none  other  than 
Arthur  Hornblow  .  .  .  which  only  goes 
to  prove  that  once  a  gentleman  gets 
a  taste  for  glamour  he's  never  quite 
cured  of  it  .  .  .  Mr.  Hornblow  being, 
as  you  doubtless  recall,  the  very  re- 
cent ex-husband  of  Myrna  Loy  and 
also  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Gene 
Markey.  the  very  recent  ex-husband 
of  Hedy. 

Yet  even  if  this  report  .  .  and  the 
separation  of  the  Mickey  Rooneys 
and  of  the  Victor  Matures  .  ail 
make  it  sound  as  though  love  in 
Hollywood  were  its  usual  giddy 
merry-go-round,  nothing  could  be  less 
true  this  early  winter  of  1942  .  .  on 
the  Mickey  Rooney  situation  you  can 
read  more  details  on  page  28  of  this 
issue  .  .  .  Ava  (Continued  on  page  21) 
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^^'^^  OFF  0/V 
THE  ROAD 
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're  off  on  the  road  to  IMorocco 
This  taxi  is  tough  on  the  spine 
\V  here  we  goin'?  W  hy  we're  goin' — • 
How  can  we  be  sure? 
I'll  lay  you  eight  to  five  that  we  meet 
Dorothv  LamourT^ 


(Dance 
the 


e're  off"  on  the  road  to  Morocco, 
Hang  on  till  the  end  of  the  line, 
hear  this  country's  where  they  do  the 
ance  of  the  seven  veils  .  .  . 
e'd  tell  you  more  but  we  would  have 
e  censor  on  our  tails. 

're  off  on  the  road  to  Morocco 
Look  out!  Well,  clear  the  way! 
Cause  here  we  come. 
The  men  eat  fire,  and  live  on  nails. 
And  saw  their  wives  in  half. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be 
Easier  ways  to  get  a  laugh! 


/     FOUR  BIG 

SONGS 
• 

'Moonlight  Becomes  You" 
"Constantly" 
"Ain't  Got  A  Dime  To 
"^(l       My  Name" 
^Sv,"Road  To  Morocco' 


DOROTHY 


CROSBY  .  HOPE  l^MOUR^ 


jnt  Picture  W^-.^. 


ANTHONY  QUINN  •  DONA  DRAKE 

Directed  by  David  Butler 

Original  Screen  Play  by   Frank  Buller  ond  Don  Harlmar 


A  Paramour 

ASK   YOUR  THEATRE  MANAGER  WHEN  THIS  BIG  PARAMOUNT  HIT  IS  COMING 
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REVIEWING  MOVIES  OF  THE  MONTH 

A  reliable  guide  to  recent  pictures.    One  check  nneans  good;  two  checks,  outstanding 


High-si-andard  story:  Bet+e  Davis, 
Paul  Henreid  in  "Now,  Voyager" 

Now,  Voyager 
(Warners) 

It's  About:  r/ie  transformation  of  an 
ugly,  suppressed  woman. 

A GEM  of  character  drawing, 
beautifully  cut  and  mounteci 
like  a  precious  jewel,  is  this  story  of 
a  frustrated  woman  who  finds  release 
through  the  aid  of  a  kindly  psychia- 
trist, Claude  Rains.  That  woman  is 
Bette  Davis,  almost  unbelievable  in 
her  "before  and  after"  portrayal.  The 
mother  who  crushes  her  spirit  and 
soul  is  so  skillfully  played  by  Gladys 
Cooper.  Paul  Henreid,  the  man  who 
brings  her  love  that  can  never  be 
realized  in  marriage,  will  create  a 
stir  among  feminine  fans.  Ilka  Chase 
as  the  kindly  older  sister  and  Bonita 
Granville,  her  thoughtlessly  cruel 
child,  are  up  to  the  very  high  stand- 
ard of  the  story  and  cast. 

There  is  one  fault.  The  story  is 
too  long.  And  like  a  precious  jewel 
it  sometimes  requires  too  much  of 
one's  attention.  An  imitation  stone  is 
often  more  comfortable  to  wear.  But 
we  wouldn't  advise  you  to  miss  it. 
It's  a  collector's  item,  really. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Another  Davis 
masterpiece. 


A  "don't  miss"  movie:  Roz  Russell, 
Janet  Blair  in  "My  Sister  Eileen" 

My  Sister  Eileen 
(Columbia) 

It's  About:  Sisters  who  come  to  New 
York  to  seek  a  career. 

A HOWL  from  start  to  finish. 
Dialogue  that  leaps  in  the  air 
like  popcorn  over  a  fire.  Situations 
that  not  only  rock  the  screen  charac- 
ters but  the  audience  as  well.  Such 
is  "My  Sister  Eileen,"  a  faithful  adap- 
tation from  the  hit  Broadway  play 
that  was  so  skillfully  written  from 
Ruth  McKenney's  "New  Yorker" 
stories. 

Rosalind  Russell,  who  plays  the  role 
of  the  older  sister,  Ruth,  is  past 
master  at  tossing  around  panicking 
dialogue.  Janet  Blair,  as  the  pretty 
sister  Eileen,  is  just  right  for 
the  part.  George  Tobias,  Brian 
Aherne  and  Allyn  Joslyn  join  the 
happy  throng  that  wanders  in  and  out 
of  the  famous  Greenwich  Village 
basement  apartment  of  the  sisters  who 
have  come  to  New  York  to  seek 
careers. 

We  guarantee  you  the  time  of  your 
life.  Don't  miss  this  comedy  of  the 
movie  month. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Funnier  than  a 
cageful  of  monkeys. 


A  "best"  action  filnn:  John  Wayne, 
John    Carroll    in    "Flying  Tigers" 

Flying  Tigers 
(Republic) 

It's  About:  A  tribute  to  the  volunteer 

American  flyers  in  China. 

IF  EVER  there  was  a  thi-illina. 
I  heart-stirring  film  that  ranges 
from  tears  of  sympathy  to  cheers 
for  courage,  it  is  this  one.  based  on 
the  adventures  of  the  Flying  Tigers, 
those  volunteer  American  flyers  who 
fought  and  died  for  China's  cause. 

Assembled  for  various  reasons  of 
their  own  on  the  first  front  of  the 
war.  these  lads,  who  include  John 
Wayne,  the  squadron  leader,  John 
Carroll,  the  braggadocio,  Edmund 
MacDonald,  the  contrite,  Paul  Kelly, 
the  steady  and  stolid,  and  Gordon 
Jones,  the  slow  but  good-natured, 
give  us  a  page  of  American  history 
of  which  we  can  be  proud. 

Scenes  of  the  patient,  suffering 
Chinese  and  of  the  thrilling  air  battles 
are  unforgettable.  The  foreword  by 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  lends 
dignity  and  authenticity  to  this,  a 
"best"  action  picture. 

Anna  Lee  and  Mae  Clark  are  good 
in  the  two  feminine  roles. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  flying  hit. 
(ContiJiued  on  page  97) 


For  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month  and  Best  Performances  See  Page  100 
For  Complete  Casts  of  Current  Pictures  See  Page  10! 
For  Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures  See  Page  18 
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^'B^m  BETTER  THAN  "SUN  VALLEY  SERENADE"  BECAUSE 
IT'S  GOT  UNCLE  SAM'S  FIGHTING  NEPHEWS... THE  U.S.  MARINES! 


HENIE 
PAYNE 


....  JACK  OAKIE 

FELIX  BRESSART . OSA  MASSEN • JOAN 
MERRILL  •  FRITZ  FELD  •  STERLING  HOLLOWAY 

SAMMY  IE  KAYE 

AND    HIS  ORCHESTRA 

Directed  by  BRUCE  HUMBERSTONE 
Produced  by  WILLIAM  LeBARON 
Original  Screen  Play  by  ROBERT  EL\ 
and  HELEN  LOGAN 


2b* 
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Quick-witted  couple:  Ida 
Lupino  and  Monty  Woolley 
match  their  preview  views 


CAL  8 

GOSSIP  OF  HOLLYWOOD 


PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    HYMAN  FINK 


HOLLYWOOD  Items:  Since  Olivia 
de  Havilland  and  sister  Joan 
Fontaine  have  fallen  in  love, 
after  all  those  feuds,  it's  impossible  to 
get  to  the  phone  on  the  "Princess 
O'Rourke"  set,  what  with  Olivia  chat- 
ting to  Joan  between  every  scene  .  .  . 

We  wallced  on  the  "Tarzan"  set  the 
other  day  and  guess  what  Johnny 
Weissmuller  was  doing?  Reading 
Tarzmi  cartoons!  .  .  . 

Glimpsed  Joan  Crawford  and  bride- 
groom Phil  Terry  at  the  "My  Sister 
Eileen"  preview.  It's  our  opinion  Joan 
is  handsomer  than  she's  ever  been — 
and  she  looks  plenty  happy,  too. 
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That  Rumor  Again:  The  Deanna 
Durbin-Vaughn  Paul  rumor  con- 
tinues to  leap  out  like  a  boogie  man 
at  Hollywood  reporters  these  days. 
That  the  two  are  quietly  planning  a 
divorce  is  given  credence  by  one  or 
two  very  close  friends.  On  the  other 
hand,  Deanna  herself  laughs  it  off. 

"Nonsense.  Vaughn  was  up  from 
camp  over  the  week  end!"  she  says. 
Lt.  Paul  is  stationed  for  the  time  be- 
ing at  San  Diego. 

So  there  it  is.  We  only  try  to  keep 
up  with  things.  Heaven  knows  we 
could  be  wrong  one  minute  and  right 
the  next  in  this  crazy  man's  town. 


Good-Bys:  Alexis  Smith  telephoned 
good-by  to  her  fiance  Craig  Stevens 
at  his  temporary  headquarters  just 
before  he  entered  boot  camp.  Once 
in  the  good  old  "bootery"  there's 
little  time  for  social  visits. 

Heartsick,  but  still  smiling,  Brenda 
Marshall  drove  her  husband  Bill 
Holden  to  the  train  when  he  was  un- 
expectedly recalled  to  his  camp.  Bill 
had  been  sent  to  Hollywood  to  make 
a  Government  short  but  was  called 
back   before   the   film   was  started. 

And,  news  of  the  month.  Ann  Sheri- 
dan said  good-by  to  George  Brent 
(See  page  66.) 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  irith  movtz  Mmno* 


rrred  couple:  Hollywood's 
oretta  Young  and  her  hu$- 
and,  the  Army's  Tom  Lewis, 
>ok  over  the  Giro's  scene 


■ 


Smile-the-while  couple:  Cory 
Grant  and  Barbara  Hutton 
at    "Talk    Of   The  Town" 


Cal's  Inside  Gossip:  Takes  an 
A^ful  lot  of  courage  to  go  around 
ithout  a  vestige  of  make-up  the 
ay  Laraine  Day  does.  Ever  wonder 
hat  a  girl  looks  like  without  lip- 
ick,  fellows?  Well,  if  you  could  take 
look  at  little  Day  you'd  understand 
hy  the  girls  insist  on  the  red  paint. 
It  took  Uncle  Sam,  by  gosh,  to  dis- 
dge  Veronica  Lake  from  the  town 
Seattle  where  her  husband  is  sta- 
i3ned.  The  studio  tried,  executives 
ied,  everybody  tried,  to  no  avail, 
le  little  Lake  dropped  into  town  for 
mere  day  to  receive  instructions  tor 
:r  Bond-selling  tour. 


Seen  Around  Town:  Guess  what  the 
Hollywood  gii'ls  are  doing  these  eve- 
nings with  so  many  eligible  men  at 
the  wars?  They  are  banding  in  little 
groups  and  doing  the  night  spots  to- 
gether. T'other  eve,  Phyllis  Brooks, 
Carole  Landis  and  Arline  Judge  made 
the  rounds  as  a  threesome  and  had  a 
grand  time. 

Why  not  get  together  in  your  town, 
gals,  for  a  once-a-week  spree? 

Randy  Scott  sure  cuts  a  nice  figure 
on  any  dance  floor,  but  when  his  arm's 
decorated  by  blonde  Claire  Trevor, 
Cal  puts  on  his  glasses  and  Hymie 
Fink  gets  out  his  camera  (see  p.  17). 


The  Question  of  Lana:  Is  she  happy? 
Is  she  miserable?  Will  she  ruin  her 
career?   Is  she  tossing  it  away? 

These  are  the  questions  that  buzz 
around  Hollywood  concerning  the 
beauteous  Miss  Turner.  Some  claim 
success  came  too  fast  to  the  little 
Hollywood  high-school  kid  who  had 
Mickey  Rooney  for  a  swain  before  pic- 
tures discovered  her.  One  thing  of 
which  Cal  is  certain — the  everlasting 
routine  of  the  studio  bores  Lana  silly, 
the  glory  within  its  gates  has  grown 
stale.  And  it's  funny,  too,  in  a  way, 
when  we  look  back  several  years  ago 
to  an  interview  we  had  with  Wayne 
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nh\h  otuff 


Four  stars  go 


n      .  Hedv  Lamarr  leave  nai- 
:4  to  sell  Bor^ds  all  over 
lywood  J  Victory  Tour 


America  on 


Morris  out  at  Warners  and  the  little 
Turner  kid,  who  was  sweet  on  Wayne, 
had  tagged  along,  refusing  to  be 
shaken  off. 

"Hey,"  Wayne  had  said,  in  the 
middle  of  our  sodas,  "how  about  your 
taking  me  over  to  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  to  visit  sometime?" 

At  that  time  Wayne  was  interested 
in  Eleanor  Powell. 

"Oh,  and  take  me,  too,  please,"  Lana 
had  begged.  "I'd  love  to  see  that 
studio." 

That,  methinks,  should  be  news  to 
that  studio,  for  today  Lana  makes  rare 
appearances  at  M-G-M  where  she 
is  under  contract.  Recently,  after 
begging  for  days,  the  studio  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  Lana  in  for  a 
photographic  sitting.  To  their  horror 
she  refused  either  a  hairdresser,  maid 
or  wardrobe  mistress.  She  brought 
her  own  clothes  from  home  and  be- 
tween photographs  rearranged  her 
own  hair  and  donned  and  fitted  her 
own  clothes.  Of  the  100  sittings  made, 
ninety-seven  were  okayed  by  the 
studio. 

Those  who  used  to  see  a  lot  of  Lana 
within  the  studio  see  her  no  more. 
Her  closest  girl  friends  of  the  pub- 
licity department  grow  vague  at  the 
mention  of  her  name. 

"I  don't  know.  I  never  see  Lana 
any  more,"  they  say  and  hurry  on  to 
another  subject.  But  there  is  a  some- 
thing, a  sort  of  sadness  in  their  eyes 
that  doesn't  escape  us. 

"Lana  and  her  husband  are  happy 
in  night  clubs  only  when  others  are 
looking  at  them,"  some  say.  "Left 
alone  they  looked  bored  and  miser- 
able." 

Still  others  say  Steve  Crane  is  a 


Star-spar^gled  qua 


qin.a  Gilmore 
der  Victory 


,,3,,e  Nur^ber         .^Xrf'Td  "houV- 
Bori  and  Ann       ^^^^^.^^  ^^,\e% 


Tour^o'Jms-preHy 


faces,  prett.er 


grand  boy  and  just  right  for  Lana. 

It's  a  mystery  to  most  of  Holly- 
wood, however.  The  lonely,  almost 
friendless  beauty,  so  young,  so  tal- 
ented, who  walks  the  path  of  a  strange 
fate. 

Let's  hope  some  great  joy,  some 
happiness  will  make  up  for  all  that's 
been  lost  to  her. 

Tidbits:  The  Eddie  Brackens  have 
a  baby  girl.  Daddy  is  hysterical  .  .  . 

Dorothy  Lamour  dropped  in  on  Cal 
and  Louella  Parsons  who  were  having 
lunch  one  day  recently  and  broussht 
with  her  the  handsomest  Navy  captain 
you  ever  saw. 

Something  tells  me  Dottie's  heart 
belongs  to  the  Navy  .  .  . 

Since  Gene  Autry's  enlistment,  the 
legion  of  Smiley  Burnette  fans  have 
been  asking  for  future  plans.  We 
have  the  infoi-mation  you  seek.  Smi- 
ley will  go  into  the  Roy  Rogers  A-one 
specials  as  the  funny  man. 


Thrilled  Stars:  From  all  over  the 
world,  officers  young  and  old,  high 
and  low  rank,  congregate  each  Satur- 
day night  at  the  Officers  Club  of  the 
Beverly-Wilshire  Hotel  to  dance  with 
the  Hollywood  starlets.  A  poU  among 
the  men.  Naval,  Air,  Army  and  Marino 
officers,  resulted  in  the  following 
tabulation  of  the  stars: 

Bonita  Granville — the  cutest  blonde. 

Martha  O'Driscoll — the  most  allur- 
ing blonde. 

Kay  Francis — the  most  democratic 
star. 

Sheila  Ryan — the  most  natural  star- 
let. 

Fay  McKenzie — the  best  sport. 
Jane  Withers — the  most  enthusias- 
tic. 

Glenda  Farrell — the  most  under- 
standing. 

Evelyn  Ankers — the  one  they're 
sorry  is  married. 

If  you  think  the  stars  aren't  just  as 
thrilled    to    meet    the    officers  you 
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P€R6Y  KILBRIDE --HATTIE  Mc  DAN  I  EL- WILLIAM  TRACY 
Directed  by  WILLIAM  KEIOH  LEY 

Screen  play  by  Everett  Freeman  •  From  the  stage  play  by 
Moss  Hart  and  Geo.  S.  Kaufman  •  Produced  by  Sam  Harris 
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Ann  Miller  walked  out  of  Giro's,  Hy- 
men Fink  stepped  up  to  toke  a  pic- 
ture, the  Army  bystanders  started 
to  shout,  "What's  wrong  with  the 
Army?"  "Nothing,"  grinned  Ann — 
so  they  had  their  pictures  taken  too 


^^^^^^ ^.        PrWa^e  B'lW 


bes^  bib 


should  hear  the  telephone  calls  that 
pour  into  the  club  from  young  players 
asking  to  be  invited  back. 

P.S.:  The  Colonels  and  Naval  Com- 
manders have  the  best  time. 

Romance  Notes:  Now  it's  pretty 
Sheila  Ryan  who  is  the  target  of  mil- 
lionaire Howard  Hughes's  affection. 
When  Lana  Turner  turned  from 
Hughes  to  marry  Steve  Crane,  there 
was  a  strange  lull  in  Mr.  Hughes's 
love  life,  one  that  is  now  properly 
disturbed  by  the  beauteous  Sheila  .  .  . 

And  speaking  of  Miss  Ryan,  her  ex- 
swain,  John  Payne,  is  still  smitten 
with  pretty  Jane  Russell. 

The  two  are  seen  everywhere  to- 
gether .  .  . 

Although  she  admitted  to  receiving 
a  sixteen-page  letter  a  day  from 
Jackie  Cooper  v/ho  was  on  a  personal- 
appearance  tour,  Bonita  Granville  was 
seen   everywhere   with    David  May. 


Ann  Rutherword's  ex-beau.  Bonita 
and  her  mater  have  gone  East  now  to 
join  Jackie  on  his  tour  .  .  . 

Since  her  broken  romance  with 
Alfred  Vanderbiit,  K.  T.  Stevens  is 
a  pretty  unhappy  girl.  But  it's  not  all 
the  result  of  love.  K.  T.  is  moody  over 
the  fact  she's  under  contract  to  David 
O.  Selznick  who  seems  to  be  in  no 
hurry  to  make  another  picture;  in  fact, 
is  reported  to  be  selling  out  his  in- 
terests to  Paramount  .  .  . 

'Tis  only  rumor,  perhaps,  but  you 
know  Hollywood  rumors!  Anyway, 
they  say  Columbia  has  warned  Rita 
Hayworth  her  big  raise  in  salary  will 
come  when  she  is  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  Vic  Mature  publicity  campaign. 
Meaning  no  longer  Vic's  girl  friend, 
we  suppose  .  .  . 

Take  our  word  for  it,  Linda  Darnell 
will  not  wed  cameraman  Pev  Marley 
as  predicted.  Mr.  Marley,  aged  forty- 
three,  supervised  Linda's  first  screen 


test  and  has  only  a  friendly  interest 
in  the  little  Texas  beauty.  "And  I 
look  on  him  as  a  friend,  too."  Linda 
says. 

So  that's  that,  we  hope. 

Raft  and  Grable:  George  Raft  met 
Betty  Grable  at  the  depot  when  she 
arrived  from  her  last  Bond  tour  and 
vehemently  denied  reports  he'd  been 
dining  with  Simone  Simon. 

Well,  maybe  it  was  two  other  peo- 
ple. Who  are  we  to  argue  with  George 
when  he's  trying  to  get  an  Air  Corps 
job? 

We    Dine    with    the  Bride-to-be: 

"It's  steak  and  kidney  pie  and  tntlc 
pudding  for  dessert."  the  amazing 
mother  of  Miss  Evelyn  Ankers  in- 
formed us  by  phone.  Like  a  shot  Cal 
was  on  his  w^ay.  But,  alas,  the  direc- 
tions were  mixed  up  or  else  we  were 
or  something,  for  after  an  hour's  wan- 
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Be  guided  by  tlK  experience  of  over 
2,000,000  girlsAho  found  MINER'S 
LIQUID  MAKE-LWn  the  hosiery  shades 
"tops"  for  sleek,  bare  legs.  Now  these 
same  girls  are  fast  learning  the  priceless 
beauty  secret  wiser  glamour  girls  have 
known  for  years  .  .  .  that  MINER'S 
LIQUID  MAKE-UP  in  theiflottering  facial 
tones  gives  them  thcmsoft,  glowing 
"knock  'em  dead"  looljfcl  men  go  for. 

A  perfectly  blend^Spowder-and- 
powder-base  in  one,  ^RjER'S  LIQUID 
MAKE-UP  is  non-greasy,  goes  on  easily 
.  .  .  camouflages  blemishes  .  .  .  and  gives 
your  face  a  ivelvety  smooth,  gloriously 
fresh-lookindfcinish  which  lasts  all  day 
long.  Appli^fc  blend  it  .  .  .  add  loose 
powder  or^^f  as  you  prefer  .  ,  .  then 
forget  repo^^^ring,  for  hours  and  hours. 

Dazzle  the  stag-line,  too!  Use  it  on  back, 
shoulders  and  arms  for  evening  wear. 

Choose  from  si»  beau-catching  com- 
plexion shades  .  .  ^each  —  Rachelle  — 
Brunette— Suntan—J™waiian— Nut  Brown. 


More  women 
any  other  L! 
Buy  it! ..Try  I 


INER'S  than 
!D  MAKE-UP! 
I  You '11  love  it! 


SOi;  .  .25^  Everywhere 


If  you  prefer  a  Cream  Base  .  . 


with  LANOLIN 


A  tinted  cream  make-up  base.  Softens 
glamorizes  and  protects  the  skin  .... 
Z9i  &  10<; 

®  1942  Miner's,  lac 
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deling  among  the  Beverly  Hills  in  the 
dark  we  had  to  admit  defeat  and  turn 
back  home. 

Like  good  English  neighbors,  the 
Ankerses,  after  our  frantic  phone  call, 
came  to  our  rescue  and  sent  us  a 
guide.  Dinner  was  two  hours  late  due 
to  our  wanderings,  but  such  food — 
such  food! 

After  dinner  we  listened,  fascinated, 
to  Mrs.  Ankers's  experiences  as  the 
first  white  woman  to  penetrate  certain 
jungles  of  South  America  with  her 
geologist  husband.  Evelyn,  in  fact, 
was  born  in  Chile  and  speaks  several 
languages,  including  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese. 

"How's  about  it,  miss?"  we  said  to 
the  blonde  English  actress  as  we  sat 
together  on  the  davenport.  "You  go- 
ing to  marry  Richard  Denning  for 
sure?" 

She  nodded  emphatically. 

Three  days  later  her  mother  tele- 


phoned us,  a  bit  dazed,  a  bit  broken- 
hearted. Evelyn  had  gone  off  to  Las 
Vegas  and  married  Dick  without  even 
mentioning  it  to  her.  Mrs.  Ankers  had 
so  wanted  to  see  them  married  in  a 
church,  with  Evelyn  in  white. 

But  all  is  well  again:  Evelyn  and 
Dick  are  forgiven;  and  the  three  of 
them  are  having  theii*  steak  and  kid- 
ney dinners  together. 

Cal  hopes  they'll  ask  him  back  soon. 

Lunch  with  Jane:  We  met  at  Eat- 
on's, across  the  street  from  Republic 
Studios,  out  the  Valley,  Jane  Withers, 
her  mother  and  Cal.  for  lunch  and  a 
chat. 

Jane,  grown  up  to  five-foot-six  and 
weighing  115  to  118  pounds  (depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  sweets),  was 
wearing  her  hair  in  a  soft  pompadour 
topped  by  a  hairbow.  The  gold  ear- 
rings gave  her  a  most  sophisticated 
look.    But  don't  let  them  fool  you. 

PHOTOPL.w  combined  ivith  movie  mirror 


Jane  is  still  the  enthusiastic  in-love- 
with-life  young  miss  she's  always 
been. 

That  morning  she'd  had  her  first 
screen  kiss  from  young  Pat  Brooks, 
her  beau  in  the  picture  "Johnny 
Doughboy." 

"Well  .  .  ."  we  prompted  Jane. 

"Oh,  it  was  all  right,"  she  blushed. 
"But  coming  on  top  of  two  real  pro- 
posals it  was  kind  of  an  anti-climax." 

The  proposals  were  from  boy  friends 
in  the  Army,  if  you  please. 

She  still  gets  crushes  on  movie  stars. 
The  latest  is  George  Montgomery,  who 
telephones  Janie  at  least  once  every 
week.  (Be  still,  fluttering  heart,  be 
still.)  An  evening  of  dancing  at  ihe 
Palladium  or  a  wienie  roast  at  home 
with  a  swim  in  the  pool  is  Jane's 
idea  of  a  good  time.  On  her  birthday 
her  mother  permitted  her  to  go  for  the 
first  time  to  a  night  club.  She's  six- 
teen, but  gives  her  age  as  seventeen, 
since  most  of  her  pals  are  that  age. 

Last-minute  Events:  The  annual 
tennis  matches  brought  out  the  few 
stars  left  to  Hollywood  after  one  of 
the  greatest  Bond- selling  pilgrimages 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  Practi- 
cally every  star  in  the  industry  took  to 
the  road  in  a  grand  tour  of  the  coun- 
try and.  Uncle  Sammy,  what  results! 

Interesting  to  see  Mickey  Rooney 
in  company  with  tennis  star  Phillip 
Reed    at    the    matches,    this  being 


Mickey's  first  appearance  since  his 
separation  from  Ava  Gardner  Rooney. 

As  usual,  Holly  woodites  over- 
dressed for  the  affair,  with  veils,  flow- 
ers, big  hats,  pearls  and  afternoon 
frocks  dotting  the  grandstands.  Ap- 
parently the  words  "spectator  sports" 
mean  little  in  the  wardrobe  vocabu- 
lary of  our  best  known  stars,  or  wives 
of  same.  You  see,  Cal  knows  about 
such  things,  having  been  coached  by 
Eastern  designers.  (Is  there  no  end 
to  that  man's  ingenuity?  Answers 
mailed  by  request.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  Grant  (Barbara 
Hutton)  made  one  of  their  rare  ap- 
pearances. Present  also  were  the 
Gary  Coopers  and  Fred  MacMurrays. 
Cutest  couple  present  was  Shirley 
Temple  and  Don  Gallery,  son  of  Zasu 
Pitts.  Don  has  left  to  join  the  armed 
forces  now,  but  carries  the  memory 
of  Shirley's  beauty  with  him. 

Bette  Davis's  illness  failed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  opening  of  the  famous 
Hollywood  Stage  Door  Canteen  of 
which  she  is  President.  Cal  will  give 
you  all  the  details  of  this  important 
establishment  in  our  next  issue. 

Jean  Parker  and  her  husband 
Douglas  Dawson  (now  in  the  Army) 
decided  to  cancel  their  marriage  once 
and  for  all.  Jean  will  continue  with 
her  motion-picture  career. 

Cal's  A.B.C.'s  of  the  Month: 

A — Alice  Faye  is  back  at  Twentieth 


Century-Fox  Studio  after  a  year's 
long  absence.  Alice's  first  picture 
will  be  "Hello,  Frisco,  Hello." 

B — Bing  Crosby's  greatest  admirer 
and  golf  pal,  Bob  Hope,  has  gone 
to  visit  Alaska  bases  for  a  month. 

C — John  Carroll  is  riding  high  since 
"Flying  Tigers."  His  take-off  was 
so  good  in  that  one  that,  acting  as 
his  own  agent,  he  signed  pronto  to 
do  another  picture  with  Republic. 

D — Diana  Barrymore  continues  to  as- 
tound the  merry  villagers  with  her 
grand  dinners  served  on  drug- 
store dishes.  Hint  to  brides-to- 
be:  Those  dishes  on  sale  at  drug- 
chain  stores  are  mighty  effective 
and  so  easy  on  the  purse. 

E — Eleanor  Powell  is  still  riding  the 
romance  merry-go-round  with 
Glenn  Ford.  And  incidentally 
when  a  gal  takes  the  boy  friend's 
mother  out  evenings,  what  does 
that  mean?  To  Cal,  it  spelled  the 
McCoy. 

F — Fred  MacMurray  has  fixed  up  a 
motorcycle  trimmed  with  home- 
made gadgets.  The  horn  plays  "I 
Can't  Walk  Without  You,  Baby,'' 
when  Fred  rounds  the  studio  cor- 
ner. 

G — Gene  Autry,  known  to  Uncle  Sam 
as  Sergeant  G.  Autry,  has  our 
vote  for  the  way  he'll  stop  his  car 
for  an  hour  at  a  time  on  Sunset 
Boulevard  to  sign  autographs  for 


A  Bride's  Way  to  New  Loveliness  ! 

go  on  the 

Camay  mild-soap  diet: 

THE  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet  has  done  thrilling  things 
for  my  skin"  says  lovely  Mrs.  Remington.  '"I  recom- 
mend Camay  and  the  Mild-Soap  Diet  to  my  friends." 

Without  knowing  it,  improper  cleansing  may  now 
be  dulling  your  skin— or  you  may  be  using  a  soap  not 
mild  enough.  Skin  specialists,  themselves,  advise  reg- 
ular cleansing  with  a  fine  mild  soap.  And  Camay  is 
milder  than  dozens  of  other  popular  beauty  soaps! 
Change  today  to  this  Mild-Soap  Diet— for  30  days! 
And  radiant  new  loveliness  may  soon  be  yours. 


Y 


Mrs.  H.  G.  Remington  of 
Chicago,  III.,  says:  "/ 
can't  praise  the  Camay 
Mild-Soap  Diet  enough." 


Trade- Mark 

lies.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


-Co on  the  CAMAY  MILD-SOAP  DIET! 


Work  Camay  -  l;illii  r  ovrr  ymir  Flifii   |ir)ri'   i>prniiiL'~  :ir.'   fn  i-  to 

skin,  paying  spicial  alti  ritimi  Id  fiiiu  lloii  for  iialiiral  ixuiilv.  In 

nosr,  ha^c  of  iioslriU,  chin.  Kiu8e  the  morning— one  more  quick  ses- 

with  warm  water,  then  cold.  »ion  with  Camay. 
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GIRLSI 
lONT  GIVE  UP 

IF  YOU'VE  GOT  A 
POOR  COMPLEXION 


jliiuk  Staff 


What's  cooking:  At  Joan 
Bennett's  charity  affair, 
Irene  Hervey  sells  a  cook- 
book to  a  dubious  custom- 
er— husband  Allan  Jones 


Movie  hero  goes  to  the 
movies:  Don  Ameche  takes 
his  sequined  wife,  Honore, 
to  a  plush-seat  preview, 
gives  off  with  an  A- 1  grin 


Here's  grand  way  that 
has  helped  improve  complexions 
of  thousands  of  women 

•  If  you're  blue  and  discouraged 
because  of  your  complexion;  if  you 
think  you're  doomed  to  go  through 
life  with  an  unsightly  looking  skin 
—this  may  be  the  most  important 
message  you've  ever  read. 

Thousands  of  women  who  felt  just  as  you  do  have 
been  thrilled  beyond  words  to  see  the  noticeable  im- 
provement Noxzema  has  made  in  their  complexions. 

Why  it  does  so  much 

One  important  reason  for  Noxzema's  benefits  is 
this:  Noxzema  is  not  just  a  cosmetic  cream.  It's  a 
soothing,  medicated  cream  that  not  only  quickly 
liclps  soften  and  smooth  rough,  dry  skin— but  also 
aids  in  healing  externally-caused  skin  blemishes! 
And  it  has  a  mildly  astringent  action,  too.  Nurses 
were  among  the  first  to  discover  how  grand  it  is 
as  a  complexion  aid. 

Try  using  this  snow-white,  greaseless  cream  for 
just  10  days.  See  if  it  doesn't  help  make  your  skin 
softer,  smoother,  lovelier! 

SPECIAL  OFFER  I  For  a  limited  time  you  can  get  the 

big  75<;'  jar  of  Noxzema  for  only  49(^  (plus  tax). 
Take  advantage  of  this  Special  Anniversary  Offer 
and  give  Noxzema  a  chance  to  help  your  complex- 
ion. Get  a  jar  at  any  drug  or  department  store /ofl'rf)'.' 


kids,  soldiers,  sailors  or  whoever 
asks  him. 

H — Henry  Fonda  has  one  ambition— 
to  finish  his  chicken  coop  before 
he's  inducted  into  the  Navy.  The 
actor  wants  to  be  sure  his  wife 
and  children  have  plenty  of  eggs 
for  the  duration. 
I — Ingrid  Bergman  is  so  cute  with  her 
short  haircut  for  Maria  in  "For 
Whom  The  Bell  Tolls"  the  boys 
are  really  whistling  as  she  passes 
by. 

J — Jimmy  Stewart  (poddon,  Lt.  James 
Stewart)  hasn't  been  so  serious 
over  a  gal  since  his  Olivia  de 
Havilland  romance  as  he  is  over 
singer  Dinah  Shore.  Jimmy,  a 
flying  instructor  in  Albuquerque, 
keeps  in  telephone  touch  with  his 
lady  fair  when  duty  permits. 

K — Kathryn  Grayson  who  didn't  go 
through  with  her  divorce  from 
John  Shelton  (see  details  on  page 
65)  will  have  her  little  niece  live 
with  her  during  the  duration 
Shelton  is  in  the  Army. 

L — Leif  Erickson,  who  went  through 
with  that  second  Reno  divorce, 
this  time  from  Margaret  Hayes, 
is  concentrating  on  a  motorcycle 
defense  brigade  before  leaving  for 
the  Signal  Corps. 

M — Mel  Millan-",  wife  of  Ray  Milland, 


is  considered  one  of  the  best  Red 
Cross  teachers  in  the  country  and 
is  in  constant  demand  by  organi- 
zations to  teach  classes. 
N — Norma  Shearer  refers  to  her  new 
groom,  Marty  Arrouge,  as  "cute." 
The  way  Norma  says  it  is  even 
cuter. 

O — Olivia  de  Havilland  spent  the  first 
week  in  her  new  apartment  alone, 
the  furniture  all  awry  and  her 
beautiful  face  a  mass  of  poison 
oak. 

P — Paulette  Goddard  has  attached  n 
new  swain,  Moccoco,  the  South 
American  millionaire  who  fol- 
lowed her  to  her  farm  back  east. 

Q — Quentin  Reynolds,  the  famous 
correspondent,  writes  friends  in 
Hollywood  that  Douglas  Fair- 
banks Jr.  is  a  member  of  the 
famous  Commandos  abroad. 

R — Rita  Hay  worth  writes  her  best 
beau,  Vic  Mature,  every  day  from 
her  Bond-selling  tour.  Even  in  a 
sailor's  uniform,  Vic  is  still  a  hunk 
of  man. 

S — Sue  Carol,  wife  of  Alan  Ladd.  is 
rumored  as  having  a  stork  visit 
due  in  several  months. 

T — Tyrone  Power,  looking  so  hand- 
some in  his  officer's  uniform  for 
"Crash  Dive."'  upon  being  compli- 
mented by  a  friend,  said,  "The  one 

PHOTOPL.w  combined  irith  movte  mifror 
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Dance  date:  Randy  Scott,  circling 
the  Giro's  floor  with  Claire  Tre- 
vor, clicks  with  the  Fink  camera 

I'll  exchange  this  for  won't  have 
any  stripes.  But  I'm  proud  to 
wear  it  and  hope  I  can  earn  the 
decorations."  Ty  goes  into  the 
Marines,  as  you  know,  as  a  pri- 
vate. 

U — United  States  is  so  proud  of  Hol- 
lywood citizens  who,  despite  ill- 
ness or  fatigue,  are  carrying  on 
the  greatest  Bond -selling  cam- 
paign yet!  Salute  to  Greer  Garson 
and  Ronald  Colman  who  actually 
collapsed  but  insisted  upon  carry- 
ing on. 

V — Van  Johnson,  the  tall  blond  dyna- 
mo of  "The  War  Against  Mrs. 
Hadley,"  is  the  target  for  every 
girl's  glance  in  movietown.  The 
eligible  Van  simply  bowls  them 
over  with  his  towheaded  charm. 

W — Will  Rogers  Jr.,  who  looks  so 
much  like  his  famous  dad,  is  run- 
ning for  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  California  and  has  most 
of  the  movie  colony  behind  him. 

X — Marks  the  spot  Cal  fell  upon  when 
he  heard  Myrna  Loy  had  gained 
twenty-odd  pounds  since  her  mar- 
riage to  John  Hertz  Jr.  Hurry 
quick  and  tell  us  it  isn't  so.  Per- 
sonally, we  don't  believe  it. 

Y — Yells  went  up  when  Hedy  Lamarr 
announced  there  should  be  a  pri- 
ority on  kisses;  and  those  kisses 
should  go  to  service  boys  who 
buy  Bonds  from  movie  stars. 

Z — Zorina,  whose  hair  was  shorn  for 
the  ill-fated  role  of  Maria,  will 
wear  a  long  beautiful  wig  for  her 
dance  numbers  in  "The  Black 
Swan." 


Man  and  Wik-m  longer! 
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HOW  A  YOUNG  WIFE  OVERCAME  THE 


I.  Did  he  hole  me  .  .  .  the  husband  I  loved  so  nuich.'  I  couldn't  guess  what  had 
changed  our  happine.ss  to  .  .  .  this.  Harsh  words  .  .  .  frozen  silences  .  .  .  loneliness  .  .  . 


2.  One  day,  I  spied  my  doctor  s  i  ar  next  dcmr 
and  hailed  him  ...  to  ask  for  a  sleeping  pow- 
der. But,  wise  doctor!  He  went  straight  to 
the  cause  of  my  troubles.  Then  he  explained. 
"Often  a  man  can't  forgive  one  neglect  .  .  . 
carelessness  of  feminine  hygiene  {intimate  per- 
sonal cleanliness)." 


3.  He  recommended  a  gentle  yet  thorough 
method  of  feminine  hygiene  .  .  .  Lysol  disin- 
fect;int.  "You  .see,  Lysol  won't  harm  sensitive 
vaginal  tissues  —  just  follow  the  ejusy  direc- 
tions on  the  bottle,"  he  explained.  "Lysol  is  a 
famous  germicide.  It  cleanses  thoroughly  and 
deodorizes,  as  well!" 


4.  I  took  my  doctor's  advice  atid  found  Lysol 
disinfectant  so  easy  to  use,  so  inexjx'nsive. 
.\nd  now  my  husband  and  I  are  happier  than 
ever  before  in  all  our  days! 


Check  this  with  your  Doctor 

Lysol  is  NON-CALSTIC  — srontle  and 
efficient  in  proper  dilution.  Contains  no 
free  alkali.  It  is  not  carbolic  acid. 
EFKEC  ri  VK — a  powerful  pcr/ii  I'cirff  .ac- 
tive in  presence  of  organic  matter  (such 
as  mucus,  serum,  etc.).  SI'RKADING — 
Lysol  solutions  .iprc(/(f  and  thus  virtu- 
ally searcli  out  gernix  in  deep  crevices. 
ECONOMICAL— small  bottle  makes  al- 
most 4  gallons  of  solution  for  feminine 
hysiene.  CLEAN  LV  ()IH)K— disappears 
after  use.  LAS  TINC.  —  Lysol  keeps  lUll 
strensth  indelinitely  no  matter  how 
often  it  is  uncorked. 
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FOR  FEMININE  HYG'ENE 


Copr.,  1M2.  br  L«lin  *  Fink  PlodacU  Core. 


For  new  FRIE  booklet  (in  plain  wrapper)  about  Feminine  Hygiene,  send  postcard 
or  letter  for  Booklet  P.NLNL-H4i.  Address:  Lehn  &  Fink,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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If  you're  the  girl 
who  leads  the  way, 
who  starts  the  trends  that  others  fol- 
low—you'll take  to  Varva's  "Follow 
Me"  as  your  very  own  fragrance! 

Parjiim.  SI  to  15.  Ea/i  de  Toilette,  SI  to  4.50 
Face  Ponder,  6  guest  ptiffs,  $1 

Bath  Powder,  $1 
Bubble  Foam,  $1 


THE  FRAGRANCE  THAT  LEADS  AND  LASTS 


BRIEF  m\m 

Vindicates  picturewas  rated  "good"  when  reviewed 
vvindicates  picture  was  rated  "outstanding"  when  reviewed 


Walter  Pidgeon  (right)  tells  Richard  Carl- 
,  son  to  watch  out  for  Hedy  Lamarr  in  "White 
Cargo."     We  tell   you   to  do  the  same 


ACROSS  THE  P^C/F/C— Warners:  Exciting, 
well-done  melodrama  about  the  roundup  of  Jap 
spies'  and  saboteurs  l)y  an  American  agent,  with 
Humphrey  Bogart  as  the  agent,  Sidney  Greenstreet 
as  a  Jap  agent  and  Mary  Astor  as  a  mysterious 
damsel.  The  three  principals  cook  up  a  lot  of 
excitement  and  thrills.  (Nov.) 

\/  APACHE  TRAIL— M-G-M:  A  whoop-la  West- 
ern, with  Indians  and  uprisings  and  maraudings. 
William  Lundigan  is  a  fearless  stagecoach  driver  of 
the  old  West,  who  guards  his  cargo  against  his  evil 
brother,  Lloyd  Nolan.  Donna  Reed,  Spanish  girl  at 
the  post,  and  Ann  Ayars,  charming  widow,  are 
rivals  for  Lundigan's  love.  (Oct.) 

\/ ARE  HUSBAXDS  NECESSARY  —  Para- 
mount: The  marital  woes  of  an  average  young 
couple,  played  by  Betty  Field  and  Ray  Milland,  add 
up  to  chuckly  entertainment,  what  with  the  little 
jealousies,  the  fibbing  of  the  wife  and  her  interfer- 
ence with  her  husband's  work.  Charles  Dingle, 
Patricia  Morison,  Eugene  Pallette  and  Leif  Erick- 
son  contribute  to  a  pleasant  evening.  (Oct.) 

BABY  FACE  A/ORG/!:V— Producers  Releasing 
Corp.:  Richard  Cromwell  unknowingly  heads  a  gang 
of  racketeers,  although  how  he  could  have  been  so 
stupid  is  beyond  us.  Mary  Carlisle  is  the  sweet 
young  thing  who  finally  beats  some  sense  into  his 
head;  Robert  Armstrong  is  the  bad  man.  (Oct.) 

BAMBI—Wa\t  Disney-RKO:  Disney's  art  at 
Its  greatest  and  best  is  attained  in  this  stirring  poem 
of  beauty  and  its  message  will  touch  both  childrer. 
and  adults  alike,  Bambi  is  a  little  deer  born  in  the 
forest,  living  unafraid  amidst  his  friends  and  the 
elements  until  man.  the  villain,  strikes  terror  into 
his  heart  and  ruthlessly  destroys  his  home.  (Sept.) 

\y  BERLIN  CORRESPONDENT— 20th  Century- 
Fox:  A  neat  little  package  of  melodrama,  with 
Dana  Andrews  an  American  news  commentator 
in  Berlin  who  slips  information  via  air  to  his 
New  York  paper.  When  pro-Nazi  Virginia  Gil 
more  sets  out  to  trap  him,  she  discovers  her  own 
father  to  be  the  informer.  (Nov.) 

y^'y  BETWEEN  US  G/RL5'— Universal :  Dian.i 
Barrymore  scores  a  knockout  as  the  daughter  who 
hopes  to  help  .ilong  her  mother's  romance  with 
John  Boles  by  posing  as  a  twelve  year-old.  Robert 
Cunimings,  a  friend  of  Boles,  attempts  to  amuse 
little  Diana  and  tinds  himself  a  victim  of  riotous 
conspiracy.  Kay  Francis  is  beautiful  as  the 
mother,  and  Andy  Devine  very  good.  (Nov.) 

BEYOND  THE  BLUE  HOi?/ZO,V— Paramount: 
Here's  Dorothy  I, amour  hack  in  her  sarong  again, 
]>laying  the  circus  girl  who's  really  an  heiress.  To 
lielp  hor  prove  her  claim,  the  whole  circus  crew,  in- 
cluding Richard  Denning.  Walter  Abel,  the  scien- 


tist who  discovered  Dottie  in  the  jungle,  and  Jack 
Haley,  an  unfunny  press  agent,  go  back  to  the  jungle 
to  search  for  the  papers.  (Oct.) 

l^B/C  STREET,  r//£— RKO-Radio:  An  unex- 
pected delight  is  this  Damon  Runyon  story.  Its 
aura  of  unusualness,  its  charm  and  appeal  are 
strictly  Runyonesque.  Lucille  Ball  is  the  Ruth- 
lessly unfeeling  night-club  performer,  permanently 
crippled,  and  Henry  Fonda  is  the  bus  boy  who 
blindly  adores  and  serves  her.  Both  give  superb 
performances  and  create  living  characters.  (Nov.) 
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PHOTOPLAY  com  billed  U'it/i  movie  mirror 


BUSSES  ROAR — Warners:  Spies  and  sabo- 
teurs commandeer  the  night  bus  from  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Francisco,  planting  a  bomb  timed  to  explode 
as  the  bus  reaches  vital  oil  fields,  but,  like  the 
story,  the  bomb  fails  to  explode  at  the  right  time. 
Richard  Travis  is  a  passenger  Marine;  Peter  Whit- 
ney as  a  Nazi  and  Julie  Bishop  as  a  stranded  pas- 
senger are  among  those  present.  (Nov.) 

CAIRO — M  G-M :  This  isn't  very  good,  but  it  does 
have  its  moments  of  fun  with  Bob  Young  as  an 
American  correspondent  in  Cairo  and  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  as  an  American  singer  who's  the  dupe  of 
Nazi  sympathizers.  The  way  the  two  chase  each 
iither  around  is  a  caution.  Jeanette  sings  beauti- 
luUv  and   Ethel  Waters  is  superb  as  the  maid. 

!  XOV.) 

CALLING  DR.  GILLESPIE— yi-GM:  Philip 
Dorn  replaces  Lew  Ayres  in  the  Dr.  Kildare  series 
and  scores  a  solid  hit  as  the  Holland-born  doctor 
who  hopes  to  become  a  psychoanalyst  and  does  when 
a  homicidal  maniac  roams  the  hospital  seeking  re- 
venge on  Dr.  Gillespie,  played  as  usual  by  Lionel 
Barrymore.  Phil  Brown  is  the  young  maniac  and 
Donna  Reed  his  sweetheart.  (Oct.) 

CAXAL  ZONE — Columbia:  It's  the  same  old  story 
of  the  young  upstart  in  aviation  training  who  finally 
gets  his  come-uppance  and  turns  out  to  be  a  man 
and  a  hero.  John  Hubbard  is  the  believable  smartie, 
Chester  Morris  the  flying  instructor,  and  Harriet 
Hilliard  the  lone  female  of  the  cast.  (Nov.) 

\/  CROSSROADS— U-C  M:  William  Powell  plays 
an  amnesia  victim  in  this  dramatic  story  of  a  French 
diplomat  who  brings  his  blackmailer  to  trial  only 
to  be  met  with  almost  convincing  proof  that  he  was 
both  criminal  and  murderer  earlier  in  his  life. 
Hedy  Laniarr  is  Powell's  wife,  Felix  Bressart  the 
family  friend,  and  Basil  Rathbone,  Claire  Trevor, 
and  Margaret  Wycherly  are  also  very  good.  (Sept.) 

DESPERA  TE  JO  URNEY  —  Warners :  A 
thriller  in  this  melodrama,  telling  of  the  adventures 
of  a  group  of  R.A.F.  flyers  whose  bomber  crashes 
in  Germany.  They  escape  the  Germans  and  then 
comes  their  desperate  attempt  to  evade  German 
officer  Raymond  Massey  and  make  their  way  back 
to  England.  Errol  Flynn  is  the  squadron  leader 
and  the  flyers  include  Ronald  Reagan  and  Alan 
Hale.  (Nov.) 

^y' EAGLE  5Q(7^D/?0.V— Wanger-Universal :  A 
stirring,  thrilling  tribute  to  our  American  boys  who 
joined  the  R.  A.  F.  Actual  action  shots  of  their 
squadron  are  incorporated  into  the  story  and  lend  a 
thrilling  effect.  Robert  Stack  does  his  best  work  as 
the  American  who  joins  the  squadron,  and  Leif 
Erickson,  Eddie  Albert,  Diana  Barrymore  as  the 
English  miss  in  service,  and  John  Loder  comprise 
a  good  cast.  (Sept.) 

FLIGHT  L/£6'T£;V/4.Vr— Columbia:  The  famil- 
iar plot  of  this  story  concerns  Pat  O'Brien,  an 
aviator  who  causes  a  plane  crash  in  which  his  co- 
pilot'is  killed,  so  he  takes  to  wildcat  flying  in  Dutch 
Guiana  to  support  his  son.  The  son,  Glenn  Ford, 
grows  up  to  fall  in  love  with  Evelyn  Keyes,  daugh- 
ter of  the  dead  co  pilot,  and  heartache  and  disillu- 
sion result  until  O'Brien  makes  restitution.  (Sept.) 

\/ FOOTLIGHT  SERENADE  —  2ath  Century- 
Fox:  Victor  Mature  is  an  egotistical  prize  fighter 
who  goes  on  the  stage,  ousts  star  Cobina  Wright  Jr. 
from  her  role,  substitutes  his  own  choice,  Betty 
Grable.  and  then  can't  understand  why  Betty  should 
prefer  John  Payne  to  him.  Betty  does  several  dance 
routines,  Jane  Wyman  plays  her  girl  friend  and 
James  Gleason  is  the  producer.  (Oct.) 

\  FRIENDLY  ENEMIES  —  Edward  Small-U.A.: 
Dated  as  the  hobble  skirt  is  this  story  of  two  argu- 
mentative old  German-Americans  who  talk  them- 
selves and  the  audience  half  to  death.  Charlie  Rug- 
»  gles  and  Charles  Winninger  are  the  friendly  ene- 
\  mies,  James  Craig- is  the  son  who  is  thought  to  be 
)  lost  at  sea,  and  Nancy  Kelly  is  his  girl.  (Sept.) 

l/^GAY  SISTERS.  THE— Warners:  Different 
ii)  theme  and  idea  is  this  picture,  but  we  think  vou'll 

I  enjoy  it  despite  the  underlying  current  of  ugliness. 
Proud  Barbara  Stanwyck,  covetous  Geraldine  Fitz- 
gerald and  moody  Nancy  Coleman  are  sisters  whose 
estate  has  been  in  litigation  for  twenty  years,  im- 
poverishing but  never  beating  them.  George  Brent 

i  is  the  man  responsible  for  their  legal  difficulties. 
(Sept.) 

Ks/  HERE  WE  GO  AGAIN— ^'K.O  V.aAio:  A  giggle 
f  test,  with  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  celebrating 
i  twenty  years  of  marriage  at  a  hotel  where  Edgar 
Bergen,  with  Charley  McCarthy  and  Mortimer 
Snerd,  is  searching  for  a  peculiar  moth  to  aid  the 
production  of  silk.  You  can  imagine  the  goings-on. 
with  the  great  Gildersleevc  adding  to  the  laughs 
and  with  Ginny  Simms  singing  to  Ray  Nobel's 
music.  (Nov.) 

HI,  NEIGHBOR — Republic:  Radio  personalities 
such  as  Vera  Vague,  Don  Wilson,  Lillian  Randolph 
and  others  cavort  around  in  this  weak  little  home- 
grown number,  with  Janet  Beecher  as  sponsor  of  a 
school  that  becomes  a  lonely  heart  retreat  in  the 
summer.  Jean  Parker  and  John  Archer  are  the  in- 
evitable twosome.  (Oct.) 

HILLBILLY  B/./rZKR/EG— Monogram:  The  fa- 
mous cartoon  characters,  Snuffy  Smith,  played  by 
Bud  Duncan,  and  Barney  Google,  played  by  Cliff 
Nazarro,  cut  all  sorts  of  capers  that  have  the  pair 
embroiled  in  a  rocket  invention.    Edgar  Kennedy 

:  DECEMBER,  1942 


CONSTANCE  LUFT  HUHN 

Head  of  Ihe  House  of  Tongee 


All  you  ever  longed  for  in  a  lipstick— 
and  more     says  Constance  Luft  Huhn 

"Exciting  color.  Perfectly  balanced  texture ...  nof  too  moisf,  yet  nof  too 
dry.  So  smooth  it  seems  to  stroke  softly  on  your  lips  all  by  itself.  So 
clinging  it  really  stays  on  for  hour  after  hour.  Yes . . .  each  of  our  Tangee 
SATIN-FINISH  Lipsticks  has  these  qualities  — and  something  more.-  The' 
softer,  glossier  sheen  of  Tangee's  exclusive  SATIN-FINISH! 

And  'when  you  choose  the  Tangee  shade  you  like  the  best,  remember 
that  there  is  a  matching  rouge  and  a  correct  shade  of  Tangee's  un- 
powdery  Face  Powder  to  blend  harmoniously  with  it." 


TANGEE  MEDIUM-RED...a 

warm,  clear  shade.  Not  too  dark,  not  too 
light  .  .  .  just  right. 

TANGEE  RED-RED  ..  ."Rarest,  Loveliest  Red 
of  Them  All,"  harmonizes  perfectly  v/ith  all 
fashion  colors. 


TANGEE  THEATRICAL  RED... "The  Brilliant 
Scarlet  Lipstick  Shade".  .  .  always  flattering. 

TANGEE  NATURAL  .  .  ."Beauty  for  Duty"- 
conservotive  make-up  for  women  in  uniform. 
Orange  in  the  stick,  it  changes  to  produce 
your  own  most  becoming  shade  of  blush  rose. 


SATIN-FINISH 
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RIDING! 
SINGING! 
SHOOTING! 
GALLIVANTING! 


with 


sno  — — '  null 

Smiley  BURNETTE  •  George  "Gabby"  HAYES 

in 


BOB  NOLAN  and  the 
SONS  OF  THE  PIONEERS 

RUTH  TERRY 

WALTER  CATLETT 
PAUL  HARVEY 

EDMUND  McDonald 

LEIGH  WHIPPER 

WILLIAM  HAADE 
and  THE  HALL  JOHNSON  CHOIR 
Choral  Arrangements 
by  Hall  Johnson 

BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


REPUBLIC  PICTURE 


as  an  Army  sergeant  and  Lucien  Littlefield  as  an 
inventor  add  to  the  rather  silly  maneuvers.  (Nov.) 

HOLIDAY  Z.VAf— Paramount :  The  blending  of 
rred  Astaire's  dancing  and  Bing  Crosby's  singing  is 
'all  to  the  good  and  Irving  Berlin's  tunes  make  this 
a  special  treat.  Bing  leaves  their  act  to  run  an  inn 
open  only  on  holidays.  To  the  inn  as  a  performer 
comes  lovely  Marjorie  Reynolds  and  Fred  tries  to 
steal  her  away.  Virginia  Dale  is  also  involved. 
(Oct.) 

ICELAND— 20th  Century-Fox :  Some  of  the 
best  skating  of  her  career  is  presented  by  Sonja 
Henie;  but  the  story's  only  fair.  It  has  Sonja,  an 
Iceland  maid,  grabbing  off  John  Payne,  a  Marine  on 
the  island,  before  he  knews  where  he  is.  Osa  Mas- 
sen  is  Sonja's  sister.  Jack  Oakie  clowns  on  skates 
very  funnily  and  Sammy  Kaye  and  his  orchestra 
provide  some  swell  music.  (Nov.) 

IN  OLD  CALIFORNIA— Republic:  John  Wayne 
comes  out  West  from  Boston  to  open  up  a  much- 
needed  drugstore,  but  villainous  Albert  Dekker, 
jealous  over  dance-hall  queen  Binnie  Barnes's  in- 
terest in  Wayne,  poisons  the  drugs  and  nearly  suc- 
ceeds in  having  John  lynched.  The  sudden  dis- 
covery of  gold  saves  him,  and  the  inevitable  fight 
between  the  two  almost  wrecks  the  town.  (Sept.) 

\^  INVISIBLE  AGENT— Frank  Lloyd-Universal: 
Jon  Hall,  who  inherits  the  secret  of  invisibility, 
offers  his  services  to  his  country,  flies  over  Ger- 
many, becomes  invisible  and  gets  embroiled  in  some 
very  amusing  and  intriguing  escapades.  Ilona 
Massey  is  the  girl  spy;  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke,  Peter 
Lorre  and  J.  Edward  Bromberg  are  the  Axis  agents. 
You'll  enjoy  it.  (Oct.) 

ISLE  OF  MISSING  MEN— Monogram:  A  rather 
suspenseful  little  melodrama  with  John  Howard  as 
the  governor  of  a  penal  colony.  He  befriends  Helen 
Gilbert  who  has  come  to  the  island  to  help  her  hus- 
band, Gilbert  Roland,  escape  and  much  exciting 
action  transpires  before  she  is  successful.  (Nov.) 

\/ IT  HAPPENED  IN  FLATBUSH— 20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox: An  exciting  baseball  yarn,  with  Lloyd 
Nolan  terrific  as  the  manager  of  the  club  that  once 
ousted  him  as  a  player  on  trumped-up  charges. 
George  Holmes  as  the  rookie  befriended  by  Nolan 
shows  great  promise  and  Carole  Landis  as  the  ob- 
ject of  young  Holmes's  heart  is  very  beautiful.  (Oct.) 

JACKASS  MAIL— M-G-M:  Wally  Beery  and  Mar- 
jorie Main  in  their  familiar  story  of  a  renegade  of 
the  old  West  who  becomes  regenerated  through  the 
orphaned  son  of  the  man  Beery  himself  kills.  It 
takes  Darryl  Hickman,  the  boy,  and  Marjorie  -Main, 
fearless  owner  of  the  transport  mail  line,  to  civilize 
Wally.  J.  Carroll  Naish  is  good  as  ever.  (Nov.) 

^  JOAN  OF  OZ^R/C— Republic:  Corn,  but  good, 
IS  this  teaming  of  Judy  Canova  and  Joe  E.  Brown, 
with  all  their  ludicrous  antics  in  store  for  you.  Judy 
lands  in  Joe  E.'s  night  club,  where  she's  been 
brought  from  the  Ozarks  on  a  deal  hatched  by  Nazi 
spies.  Jerome  Cowan  is  the  spy  and  Eddie  Foy  Jr.  is 
swell.  The  airplane  sequence  is  a  howl  and  it's  all  a 
lot  of  fun.  (Oct.) 

LADY  IN  A  JAM — Universal:  Irene  Dunne  is  an 
heiress  badly  in  need  of  a  psychoanalyst.  She  lands 
in  bankruptcy,  heads  West  and  becomes  embroiled 
in  a  phony  gold  mine.  Ralph  Bellamy  is  a  cowboy 
out  of-this-world  and  Patric  Knowles  the  doctor,  it's 
all  pretty  silly,  so  just  laugh  it  off  as  one  of  those 
things.  (Oct.) 

LITTLE  TOKip,  U.  S.  20th  Century-Fox: 

The  West  Coast's  Japanese  colony  comes  into  the 
spotlight  with  this  lively  little  epic  of  a  police  officer. 
Preston  Foster,  who  suspects  shenanigans  in  the 
Jap  settlement.  Comes  Pearl  Harbor,  and  he 
scoops  up  spies  like  fury.  Brenda  Joyce  is  his  girl 
friend,  and  June  Duprez,  Harold  Huber  and  George 
E.  Stone  are  spies.  (Nov.) 

MAGNIFICENT  AMBERSONS,  THE  — 
RKO-Radio:  Orson  Welles  has  made  a  magnificent 
picture  from  the  Booth  Tarkington  novel,  present- 
ing it  with  rare  originality  in  photography  and 
story  telling.  Tim  Holt  comes  into  his  own  as  the 
spoiled  son  who  ruins  his  own  and  his  mother's  life 
with  his  selfishness.  Dolores  Costello  as  his  mother, 
Joe  Gotten  as  the  man  who  loves  her,  Anne  Bax- 
ter and  Agnes  Moorehead  are  superb.  (Sept.) 

\/  MAGNIFICENT  DOPE.  THE— 20th  Century- 
Fox:  Henry  Fonda  is  the  yokel  jerk  who  conies  to 
New  York  to  claim  his  $500  prize  as  the  magnifi- 
cent dope,  offered  by  success  school  manager  Don 
Anieche  and  ends  up  by  out  smarting  the  smooth, 
fast-talking  Ameche.  Lynn  Bari,  as  the  girl,  has 
ability,  looks  and  charm,  and  Edward  Everett  Hor- 
ton  and  George  Barbier  add  a  lot  to  the  fun.  (Sept.) 

MAISIE  GETS  HER  MAN  —SIG  M:  Pretty 
corny  is  this  latest  of  the  series,  with  Red  Skelton 
a  stage-struck  yokel  who  convinces  .Ann  Sothern 
that  he's  a  panic  on  the  stage — until  he  gets  there. 
The  story,  after  a  detour  through  a  bond  swindle, 
winds  up  in  an  Army  camp.  Allen  Jenkins,  Leo 
Gorcey  and  Donald  Meek  are  a  glecsome  threesome. 
(.Sept.) 

MAJOR  AND  THE  MINOR.  THE— Para 
mount:  Don't  miss  this  gay  comedy,  with  Ginger 
Rogers  posing  as  a  twelve  year-old  child  and  wreak- 
ing havoc  with  the  boys  at  a  iiulitary  academy  and 
with  Major  Ray  Milland.  Rita  Johnson  as  Ray's 
suspicious  fiancee,  Diana  Lynn,  Rita's  younger  sister 
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who  knows  the  truth  about  Ginger  but  helps  her, 
and  Robert  Benchley  add  to  the  fun.  (Oct.) 

MEXICAN  SPITFIRES  ELEPHANT— RKO- 
Radio:  Leon  Errol  again  plays  the  dual  role  of 
Lord  Epping  and  Uncle  Matt,  with  Lupe  Velez  all 
over  the  place  trying  to  help  out  Uncle  Matt  when 
smuggled  jewels  are  hidden  in  an  onyx  elephant 
and  the  elephant  must  be  returned  pronto.  Walter 
Reed  is  Lupe's  husband,  and  Lyle  Talbot  and 
Marion  Martin  are  the  smugglers.  (Nov.) 

MOON  AND  SIXPENCE,  THE— David  L. 
Loew-Albert  Lewin,  Inc.;  George  Sanders  is  the 
painter  of  Somerset  Maugham's  famous  story,  who 
leaves  his  wife  and  children  to  live  the  life  of  a 
starving  artist,  and  Herbert  Marshall  the  writer 
who  narrates  the  story.  Their  performances,  as 
well  as  those  of  Daris  Dudley  and  Steve  Geray, 
are  most  impressive.  It's  a  strange  and  fascinatiiig 
tale,  but  leads  to  no  climactic  crescendo. 

MOONLIGHT  MASQUERADE— Republic:  Den 
nis  O'Keefe  and  Jane  Frazee  have  to  marry  each 
other  or  forfeit  a  fortune.  Since  they've  never  met, 
Jane  has  her  nutty  secretary  Betty  Kean  imperson- 
ate her  at  the  arranged  meeting,  and  O'Keefe  has 
Eddie  Foy  Jr.  do  the  same  for  him.  Need  we  say 
more — except  that  Jane  sings  delightfully  and 
Betty's  dancing  is  swell?  (Sept.) 

NIGHT  FOR  CRIME.  ^—Producers  Releasing 
Corp.:  Murder  mystery,  with  the  victim  a  movie 
star,  played  by  Lina  Basquette.  Glenda  Farrell  is 
the  newspaper  reporter  and  Lyle  Talbot  the  studio 
press  agent.  Newspaper  columnists  Jimmy  Starr, 
Edwin  Schallert  and  Erskine  Johnson  plav  them- 
selves. (Oct.) 

NIGHT  IN  NEW  ORLEANS— Paramount:  Pres- 
ton Foster  is  a  police  lieutenant  who's  accused  of 
murder  by  Albert  Dekker,  another  police  officer. 
Patricia  Morison  is  Foster's  silly  wife  and  Cecil 
Kellaway  is  dragged  in  to  complicate  things  even 
more  than  they  are  already.  (Sept.) 

^  ONE  THRILLING  A7C//r— Monogram:  A 
bedroom  riot  is  this  comedy  with  John  Beal  as  the 
bridegroom  who  has  t%venty-four  hours  to  honey- 
moon with  bride  Wanda  McKay  before  his  induction 
into  the  Army.  But  into  their  room  parade  gang- 
sters, cops  and  robbers,  dumb  house  detective  and 
hoodlums.  Tom  Neal  and  Warren  Hvmer  add  to  the 
laughs.  (Oct.) 

\/  ORCHESTRA  WIVES— 20th  Century-Fox: 
All  about  the  love  lives  of  members  of  a  band,  with 
Glenn  Miller's  band  providing  all  the  music.  George 
Montgomery  is  a  trumpet  player,  Ann  Rutherford 
his  wife.  Mary  Beth  Hughes,  Carole  Landis  and 
Virginia  Gilmore,  other  orchestra  wives,  start 
all  the  trouble  between  them.  Cesar  Romero  is  the 
pianist  and  Lyn  Bari  the  singer.  (Nov.) 

PACIFIC  RENDEZVOUS— }il-G-yi:  Both  Lee 
Bowman  as  a  naval  officer  who  craves  action  but 
gets  a  desk  job  of  deciphering  code,  and  Jean 
Rogers  as  the  girl  in  his  life,  deserve  better  ma- 
terial than  this.  Spies  Mona  Maris,  Carl  Esmond, 
and  Blanche  Yurka  are  so  obviously  spies  it  all  be- 
comes a  bit  ridiculous.  (Sept.) 

PALM  BEACH  STORY,  TW£— Paramount:  This 
so-called  comedy  misses  a  mile,  despite  the  clever- 
ness of  Claudette  Colbert  and  Joel  McCrea  who  play 
the  separated  husband  and  wife.  Claudette,  out  to 
garner  new  laurels,  finds  them  in  millionaire  Rudy 
Vallee.  Mary  Astor  is  good,  but  the  antics  are 
as  antiquated  as  an  antimacassar.  (Nov.) 

PANAMA  HATTIE—M  G-M:  A  pleasant,  de- 
lightful-in-spots  musical  that  boasts  Ann  Sothern  as 
star,  Dan  Dailey  Jr..  as  the  rich  soldier  boy,  and  a 
trio  of  comics.  Red  Skelton.  Rags  Ragland  and  Ben 
Blue.  The  singing  of  Lena  Horne.  the  dancing  of 
the  Berry  Brothers  and  the  dead-pan  warbling  of 
Virginia  O'Brien  also  brighten  it  up  no  end.  Little 
Jackie  Horner  is  very  good.  (Oct.) 

PARDON  MY  5^R0.V (J— Universal:  By  far 
the  funniest  of  the  Abbott  and  Costello  riots,  this  is 
madcap  fun  from  its  beginning  where  the  pair  take 
their  crosstown  Chicago  bus  to  Los  .■\ngeles  to  its 
hilarious  finish  on  a  South  Sea  isle.  Robert  Paige 
is  the  romantic  lead,  Virginia  Bruce  lovely  as  the 
girl,  Lionel  Atwill  a  villain,  and  Abbott  and  Cos- 
tello are  at  their  best.  (Nov.) 

\/\/'  PIED  PIPER.  THE— 20th  Century-Fox: 
Monty  Woolley  is  an  elderly  Englishman  in  France 
when  the  Naais  invade.  As  a  favor,  he  agrees  tc 
take  two  English  children  back  to  England  with 
him,  but  the  pair  expand  into  a  group  as  Mr. 
Woolley  travels  back  through  devastated  France, 
and  then  the  Nazis  catch  up  with  him.  It's  drama 
with  a  chuckle,  a  laugh  with  a  tear;  in  fact,  the 
picture's  a  gem.  (Sept.) 

PIERRE  OF  THE  PLAINS— MG-M:  John  Cttt 
roll  is  a  devil-may-care  French  Canadian  accused  of 
murder  but  too  busy  helping  a  friend  escape  another 
murder  indictment  to  care  much.  We  don't  care 
about  it  either.  Ruth  Hussey  is  shamefully  miscast 
and  Bruce  Cabot.  Phil  Brown  and  Henry  Travers 
are  poor,  weary  fellow  travelers.  (Oct.) 

PRIDE  OF  THE  l'.-}.VAv"££5'— Goldwyn:  To 
the  role  of  Lou  Gehrig,  beloved  star  of  baseball 
Gary  Cooper  brings  all  the  gentleness,  simplicity, 
and  sincerity  of  the  first  baseman.  Teresa  Wright  as 
Mrs.  Gehrig  l>ecomes  Hollywood's  most  important 
{.Ccntittucd  on  page  96) 

PHOTOPLAY  COI7lbi»lCd  IL-ifh  MOVIE  MIRROR 


They  captured  the  gleam 
of  an  electric  eye 

Rick  Twins  discover  Pepsodent  Powder  can  make 


teeth  far  brighter  to  the  naked  eye,  too! 


Close  Ups  and  Long  Shots 

(Continued  from  page  4)  Gardner  is  an 
extraordinarly  beautiful  girl  and  I  have 
no  doubt  an  extraordinarily  talented  one, 
too,  and  I  have  a  hunch  that  it  was  an 
awful  shock  to  her  when  she  realized  that 
as  long  as  she  remained  Mrs.  Mickey 
Rooney  she  could  never  reach  even  lead- 
ing roles,  let  alone  stardom  .  .  .  Diana 
Lewis  faced  this  same  problem  when  she 
became  Mrs.  William  Powell  but  Bill  with 
his  wit,  wisdom  and  wealth  had  the  power 
and  the  imagination  to  make  marriage  for 
her  more  exciting  than  a  dozen  careers 
could  ever  be. 

As  for  Martha  Mature,  though  she 
has  announced  that  she  is  going  to  be 
merely  a  receptionist  at  Columbia  studios, 
Hollywood  will  not  be  at  all  surprised 
.  .  .  though  very  amused  ...  if  she  turns 
out  to  be  as  flamboyant  a  star  in  her  own 
right  as  Vic  is  in  his  .  .  .  she  has  the 
beauty  .  .  .  the  youth  .  .  .  and  the  flash 
for  it  and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  in 
"Cover  Girl"  if  she  has  the  talent  too. 

THE  only  love  you  are  supposed  to 
'  mention  in  Hollywood  these  days,  how- 
ever, is  the  very  established  married 
lov€,  preferably  involving  male  stars  of 
well  beyond  forty,  or  fathers  of  several 
kiddies  ...  it  is  no  accident  that  you  are 
hearing  more  of  Robert  Young  these  days 
than  you  are  hearing  of  Robert  Taylor 
...  or  that  it  has  recently  leaked  out  that 
both  Gary  Cooper  and  Jimmy  Cagney  are 
well  past  forty  or  that  Errol  Flynn's 
health  is  not  remotely  all  that  it  should 
be  .  .  .  one  of  the  craziest  manifestations 
of  Hollywood's  1942  winter  mood  is  its 
impulse  both  to  beg  its  male  stars  not 
to  enlist  and  yet  to  be  embarrassed  when 
they  do  wait  for  the  draft  to  grab  them 
.  .  .  Gable  goes  into  service  and  kicks 
over  the  age  alibi  and  Henry  Fonda  de- 
stroys the  "family-man-dependents"  angle 
.  .  .  and  desp>erate  Hollywood  looks  wildly 
at  Robert  Newton's  magnificent  perform- 
ance in  "Wings  And  The  Woman"  and 
realizes  that  this  is  proof  that  a  man  can 
come  straight  in  off  a  mine  sweeper,  take 
only  four  weeks  for  a  picture  and  yet 
turn  in  such  superlative  work  that  you 
would  never  know  he  had  been  absent 
from  the  camera  for  even  a  week  end 
...  so  it  takes  heart,  hoping  that  it  can 
get  some  of  its  stars  back  unharmed  once 
in  a  while,  perhaps  .  .  .  either  that,  or 
rake  in  a  fortune  on  reissues  of  old  pic- 
tures, as  Metro  is  doing  now,  trying  to 
supply  the  demand,  newly  arisen,  for 
sight  of  Gable  in  anything,  no  matter 
when  filmed. 

I N  FACT,  the  whole  town  makes  me 
'  think  of  a  scene  in  "Life  Begins  At 
8: 30,"  which  I  happened  to  catch  on  the 
set  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox  the  other 
day. 

In  the  scene  Monty  Woolley,  playing 
Santa  Claus,  is  seated  on  a  throne  on  a 
platform  in  a  department  store.  He  has 
been  secretly  imbibing  and  gives  forth 
with  a  hearty  hiccough. 

One  woman  in  the  crowd  is  shocked. 

Monty,  observing  her,  leans  forward 
and  says,  "And  what  did  you  expect, 
madam — chimes?  " 

That  is  more  or  less  what  Hollywood  is 
expecting  of  itself,  this  first  winter  of 
war  .  .  .  expecting  chimes  where  it  used 
to  have  simple  hiccoughs,  caused  by 
pleasant  living  .  .  .  and  doggone  if,  by 
and  large,  Hollywood  isn't  producing 
chimes  these  days  .  .  .  chimes  of  amuse- 
ment, chimes  of  heroism,  and  chimes  that 
are  ringing  out  the  meaning  of  freedom 
for  the  world. 

The  End 


Photoelectric  eye  proof  of  Pepsodent's  supe- 
rior polishing  ability  convinced  scientists.  But 
not  the  Rick  Twins.  They  wanted  to  see 
just  how  good  Pepsodent  was  without  scien- 
tific gadgets— when  it  was  used  in  the  practical 
way— the  way  anyone  would  brush  teeth.  So 
they  tossed  a  coin  to  see  who  would  use 
Pepsodent,  and  Margaret  won.  Marilyn  chose 
to  test  another  leading  tooth  powder. 


People  always  had  a  hard  time  telling  them 
apart  .  .  .  they  were  that  alike.  But  that  was 
before  the  test  started.  Then,  admitted 
Marilyn,  "Did  I  learn  about  tooth  powders! 
Our  dentist  was  skeptical  at  first  .  .  .  then 
amazed  that  Pepsodent  made  Peg's  teeth  twice 
as  bright  as  mine!  He  said  he  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  Neither  did  we!  Pepsodent 
showed  us  how  really  bright  teeth  can  be!" 


.  .  .  and  the  Rick 
Twins'  dentist  says: 

"Of  course,  I  was 
skeptical.  Pepsodent's 
claims  sounded  just 
too  good  to  be  true. 
However,  this  Rick 
Twins' test  convinced 
me  that  the  state- 
ment of  The  Pepso- 
dent Company  is  ac- 
curate and  truthfuL" 


Independent  laboratory  tests  found 
no  other  lierilifrice  that  could  match 
the  lustre  produced  by  Pepsodent. 

By  actual  test,  Pep- 
sodent produces  a 
lustre  on  teeth  Tu  ice 
as_  Bright  as  the  aver- 
age of  all  other 
leading  brands! 


Pepsodent  Powder  can  make  ^ 
your  teeth  far  brighter,  too! 


DECEMBER,  1942 
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A  two-plus-two  lesson  in  simple 

nnake-up  that  adds  up  to  a 
portrait  of  you  as  a  lovely  lady 

ev  mm  ma 


Rita  Hayworth 


2  Mlnutei 

.  .  .  for  the  thorough  cleansing. 
Apply  the  cream  richly  all  over  the 
face  and  throat.  (At  twenty  a  wo- 
man's throat  is  beautiful  and  she 
takes  it  for  granted;  at  thirty-five 
she's  bemoaning  the  fact  she  skipped 
up  on  throat  care  because  age  takes 
its  throat  toll  then.)  Rub  in  cream 
thoroughly  with  an  upward  and  out- 
ward movement,  remove  with  tissues. 
Then  go  through  the  whole  procedure 
again.  Finish  off  with  a  rinsing  of 
face  and  throat  in  warm  water  and 
a  good  mild  soap. 

+  2  Minutei 

.  .  .  for  applying  the  foundation 
cream.  This  is  the  all-important  "in- 
betweener"  because,  without  a  good 
foundation,  make-up  is  a  minus  act. 
Remember  two  things:  The  foundation 
lays  the  groundwork  for  glamour; 
it  also  improves  the  condition  of  the 
skin  because  the  patting  and  molding 
movements  used  in  applying  relax 
the  skin  tension,  stimulate  the  circu- 
lation and  soften  the  texture.  Choose 
the  foundation  cream  best  suited  to 
your  skin  type;  apply  it  evenly,  pat- 
ting and  molding  alternately — and 
carefully — to  keep  your  make-up 
from  being  patchy  and  streaked. 

+  2  Minuted 

.  .  .  for  applying  your  powder.  Pat 
in  your  powder,  never  rub  it.  Don't 
stint  on  powder — use  more  than  is 
necessary  and  then  rub  off  the  surplus 
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with  a  powder  brush.  Be  sure  your 
foundation  cream  is  completely  cov- 
ered all  over  the  face  and  neck. 


+  2  Minutai 

.  .  .  for  applying  rouge.  Take  your 
choice  between  cream  or  powder 
rouge,  the  only  difference  is  that  if 
you  use  the  former  you  apply  it 
before  powdering. 

If  your  face  is  oval,  put  rouge  in 
the  center  of  the  cheek,  blend  it  up 
towards  the  temple  and  make  it  light 
under  the  eyes. 

If  your  face  is  round,  use  the  darkest 
rouge  your  complexion  will  stand. 
Keep  rouge  on  outside  of  cheeks, 
blend  upwards  towards  the  temple, 
lightly  towards  the  jawline. 

If  your  face  is  square,  rouge  under 
the  center  of  your  eyes  in  a  circle, 
carry  it  back  to  your  ears,  then  down 
under  your  jawline — lightly.  If  your 
face  is  long  and  thin,  use  the  lightest 
rouge  possible.  Blend  it  carefully  on 
your  cheeks  in  a  circular  form. 


+  2  AilnuteA 


.  .  .  for  applying  lipstick.  A  few 
don'ts  on  this:  Don't  be  a  white  ghost 
with  dark  purple  lipstick.  Don't  use 
the  same  color  lipstick  under  artificial 
lights  as  you  do  in  sun-time — experi- 
ment until  you  find  your  most  becom- 
ing shades.  Don't  ever  forget  to  apply 
tissues  to  remove  excess  lipstick. 
And  don't  forget  the  teeth  inspection 
process  after  your  lip  make-up  is  on. 


tememlret 

And  for  those  spare-time  two-min- 
ute periods  in  your  day  when  you  sit 
twiddling  your  thumbs,  just  use  your 
head  instead  and  think  over  what  Rita 
Hayworth.  who's  appropriately  star- 
ring in  "You  Were  Never  Lovelier," 
suggests  for  war-time  beauty. 

She  knows  that  foundation  cream  is 
a  protection  to  the  skin  as  well  as 
being  a  beautifier.  But  she  changes 
her  cream  with  the  change  of  sea- 
son. '1  use  a  good  many  different 
shades  during  the  course  of  the  year," 
she  says,  '"because  I  think  it"s  neces- 
sary the  powder  foundation  should 
blend  with  the  skin  tone,  and  one's 
skin  does  change  in  tone  with  the 
seasons." 

She  also  knows  some  tricks  about 
applying  foundation.  Since  she  was 
gifted  with  the  greatest  gift  of  all — 
perfect  beauty — she  doesn't  use  the 
tricks  herself,  but  she  herewith  do- 
nates them  to  the  cause  of  perfect 
beauty  that  is  the  just  reward  of 
every  soldier,  sailor  and  Marine. 

You  can  minimize  bad  points  in  your 
face  by  remembering  that  a  lighter 
tone  of  cream  emphasizes  and  a  darker 
tone  detracts.  For  instance,  a  double 
chin  practically  fades  out  if  the  foun- 
dation cream  used  there  is  a  bit  darker 
than  that  used  on  the  face.  The  sides 
of  a  too  heavy  nose  can  be  softened  in 
the  same  way.  If  you  have  those  fasci- 
nating high  cheek  bones  like  Clau- 
dette  Colbert's,  emphasize  them  with 
light  cream  and  use  a  foundation 
a  trifle  darker  in  the  hollow  of  the 
cheeks. 

PHOTOPLAY  combijicd  with  movie  mirror 


First  on  your  list  of  glamour  aids! 
SILKIER,  SMOOTHER  HAIR...EASIER  TO  ARRANGE 


Dress  up  and  vary  a  simitte.  basic  dress  nith  smart  neic,  hair-dos  and  chanae  dJ  accessories'  The  utinletms. 
beaded  collar  shown  here  lies  at  bach.  Makes  an  office  dress  look  tike  a  "daie*^  dress.  The  lovely  neiv  hair-do 
is  suitable  for  any  evening  occasion. 


New  Special  Drene  with  Hair  Conditioner  added 
gives  thrilling  new  beauty  results!  Leaves  hair  far 
more  manageable,  more  alluring,  too! 


Every  beauty  expert  knows  that  lovely 
hair,  beautifully  arranged,  is  any  girl's 
first  step  to  glamour!  So  don't  put  off  try- 
ing our  new,  improved  Special  Drene 
Shamfxx>!  Because  Special  Drene  now  has 
a  wonderful  hair  conditioner  in  it,  to 
leave  hair  silkier,  smoother,  and  far  easier 
to  arrange — right  after  shampooing!  If 
you  haven't  tried  Drene  lately  you'll  be 
amazed  at  the  difference! 

Unsurpassed  for  removing  dandruff! 
Are  you  iMithered  about  removal  of  ugly, 
Bcaly  dandrufn*  You  won't  be  when  you 
shampoo  with  Special  Drene.  For  Special 


Drene  removes  that  flaky  dandruff  the 
very  first  time  you  use  it — and  besides  does 
something  no  soap  shampoo  can  do,  not 
even  those  claiming  to  be  special  "dan- 
druff removers".  Special  Drene  reveals  up 
to  33%  more  lustre  than  even  the  finest 
soaps  or  soap  shampoos! 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  this  wonderful  im- 
proved shampoo  by  its  new  name  .  .  . 
Special  Drene  with  Hair  Conditioner 
added.  Or  get  a  professional  s)iamp<M>  « ilh 
Special  Drene  at  your 
Cuaronleed  by  *'A    favorite  beauty  shop! 

Trade  Murk  Reg.  U.S.  Pal. Off. 

Procter  &  Gamble 


All  soaps — and  liquiil  soap  shampoos  — 
aluays  combine  with  the  minerals  in 
water,  to  form  a  stieky  scum.  (Bath- 
tub ring.)  This  seum  leaves  a  film  on 
hair  that  dulls  the  natural  lusire — and 
clink's  stul»bornl>',  no  matter  how  thor- 
ougldy  you  rinse  with  clear  water. 

But  .Special  Drene  is  difTerentI  It  is 
made  by  an  exclusive,  patented  process. 
Its  action  in  water  is  different.  Special 
Drene  does  tiot  combine  with  minerals 
to  form  a  .scum — so  it  never  leaves  any 
dulling  film  on  hair.  Instead,  Special 
Drene  reveals  up  to  more  lusire 

than  even  the  finest  soaps  or  soap 
shampoos! 


Special    DRENE  Shampoo 

with    HAIR  CONDITIONER  added 
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FOR  YOURSELF 


$10.00  PRIZE 
Open  Letter  to  M-G-M 

THE  unpleasant  rumor  is  circu- 
lating that  you  have  committed 
an  unpardonable  sin — that  of  let- 
ting down  your  grandest  star,  Jeanette 
MacDonald. 

It  was  hardly  credible,  but  after 
seeing  "I  Married  An  Angel,"  I  can 
well  believe  it!  How  any  producer, 
manager,  or  whatnot,  knowing  her 
wonderful  work  in  "Naughty  Mariet- 
ta," "Maytime,"  "Sweetheart,"  "Bit- 
tersweet,"— etc.,  could  put  her  in  that 
inferior  farce  is  more  than  even  the 
Quiz  Kids  could  answer.  Not  that  she 
let  you  down  even  then — oh,  no,  she 
gave  of  her  best  to  a  fantastic  affair 
that  was  wholly  beneath  her  from 
start  to  finish. 

And  now  we  understand  she  refuses 
to  renew  her  contract  with  you,  be- 
cause you  promise  her  no  better 
stories  in  the  future  and  we,  her  fans, 
cry  shame  upon  you! 

Let  me  tell  you,  Messrs.  M-G-M. 
we,  her  thousands  of  loyal  supporters, 
are  solidly  behind  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald,  now  and  always. 

We  don't  care  whether  she  appears 
under  the  insignia  of  Leo  the  Lion  or 
Peter  Rabbit  or  Sammy  Squirrel,  but 
we  shall  demand  more  and  better 
roles  for  our  favorite  from  some  pro- 
ducer in  Hollywood. 

And  to  us  in  the  gallery,  knowing 
how  Jeanette  has  helped  line  your 
pockets  with  gold,  you  look  pretty 
small  right  now,  Messrs.  M-G-M. 

Martha  O.  Farrington. 

Lyndonville.  Vt. 


$5.00  PRIZE 
"Buy-and-Buy" 

BETTE  DAVIS  just  gave  a  grand 
performance  as  an  A-1  American 
in  a  Bond  Rally  at  our  Auditorimn 
last  night.     She  was  charming! 

Not  the  high-hat,  sharp-tongued, 
selfish  little  beast  of  that  excellent 
movie  portrayal  of  Stanley  in  "In  This 
Our  Life"  at  a  local  theater.  Which 
proves  what  a  grand  little  actress  she 
is. 

I  did  go  to  see  a  glamorous  movie 
star,  to  bask  in  her  scintillation,  but 
I  met  a  levelheaded  little  business 
woman  who  had  sacrificed  a  much- 
earned  vacation  to  help  me,  and  mil- 


PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE  MIRROR  awards  the 
following  prizes  each  month  for  the  best  let- 
ters submitted  for  publication:  $10  first  prize; 
$5  second  prize;  $1  each  for  every  other  letter 
published  in  full.  Just  write  in  what  you  think 
about  stars  or  movies,  in  less  than  200  words. 
Letters  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  clarity 
and  originality,  and  contributors  are  warned 
that  plagarism  from  previously  published 
material  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law.  Please  do  not  submit  letters  of 
which  copies  have  been  made  to  send  to 
other  publications;  this  is  poor  sportsmanship 
and  has  resulted,  in  the  past,  in  embarrass- 
ing situations  for  all  concerned,  as  each  letter 
is  published  in  this  department  in  good  faith. 
Owing  to  the  great  volume  of  contributions 
received  by  this  department,  we  regret  that 
it  Is  Impossible  for  us  to  return  unaccepted 
material.  Accordingly  we  strongly  recom- 
mend that  all  contributors  retain  o  copy  of 
any  manuscript  submitted  to  us.  Address  your 
letter  to  "Speak  for  Yourself,"  PHOTOPLAY- 
MOVIE  MIRROR,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 


Virginia  Gilmore,  who  deserves 
something  she's  just  beginning 
to  get  from  studio  front  ofRces 


lions  like  me,  realize  our  immediate 
need  for  Stamp,  and  Bond-buying. 

Maybe  Bette's  head  touches  clouds 
of  well-deserved  happiness,  but  her 
feet  are  firmly  planted  on  good  Amer- 
ican soil. 

She  may  be  an  "Oscar"  winner,  a 
movie  celebrity  with  millions  in  dol- 
lars, but  she  likes  beef  as  we  do. 
drinks  milk  as  we  do  and  says  hell 
is  what  our  boys  are  going  through 
for  us,  just  as  we  do.  .  .  . 

Seeing  and  hearing  Bette  gives 
people  like  me  a  grand  and  glorious 
urge  to  buy  and  buy  until  by  and 
by  the  danger  of  dictatorship  passes. 

If  I  was  asleep.  I'm  certainly  awake 
now. 

Thanks,  Bette! 

Sybil  Bruce  Leach, 
St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

$1.00  PRIZE 
Something  To  Remember 

WHEN  I  walked  out  of  the  theater 
where  I  saw  "Pride  Of  The 
Yankees."  I  couldn't  utter  a  word. 
I  felt  deeply  in  awe  of  the  scenes 
that  had  unfolded  before  my  eyes. 
In  fact.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  to 
church! 

Yes,  Gary  Cooper  has  triumphed 
again!  He  is  an  actor  so  intensely 
human  that  words  cannot  adequately 
describe  him.  But — his  acting  alone 
did  not  make  this  picture  one  that 
will  forever  hold  a  cherished  corner 
in  our  hearts.  Teresa  Wright  held 
a  big  candle  in  the  light  of  that  suc- 
cess. She  is  so  fresh-looking,  so  gay 
and  lovely!  The  tender  moments  of 
love  and  happiness  they  shared  to- 
gether were  (Continued  on  page  104) 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  u-ith  movie  mirror 


SONJA  HEME,  starring  in  "ICELAMy—A  20lh  Century-Eo.x  Production 


THE  PET  OF  HOLLYWOOD   STARS  IS 


Uie  OwAj  let  tiiaX  Si 


Art  you  longing  lor  a  hit  of  extra  sunsliine  these  dark  and  tronbled  days  ?  Then  buy  a 
Canary  —  the  pet  HoIKwood  adores  —  and  let  liis  happy  song  "light  up"  vfM'  home! 

There  is  no  finer  pet  than  a  Canary . . .  the  pet  everyone  loves.  It  is  a  j)et  you  tan  kee]) 
without  great  cost  or  tare  .  .  .  and  the  ouly  pel  (hat  sirit^s .' 

Get  a  Canary  today!  Learn  to  talk  to  him.  and  have  him 
answer  you  in  song.  You'll  tlirill  to  his  clieerv  refrains  that 
help  dri\e  care  away  and  make  \ou  (eel  like  singing,  too. 


rD  jr  I  f-ffy  tvver  of  titts  will  uaul  French's  sutirrhly -illuslrated  book 
■i-  A\.J~jM^  •    about  Canarits  —  just  off ihc  press. 

Specially  posed  photcRrnplis  —  some  in  full-color  —  of  famous  Hollyu  ood  stars  u  ith 
their  (unarics.  Fanes  of  human-interest  stories  about  the  only  pel  that  sinei.  ■  .Guides 
for  the  proper  selection  of  a  (anary ...  Instruction  in  the  breeding  of  Canaries  as 
Vfts  or  for  profit. 

\Scnd  for  your  FREE  copy  —  / ODA  Y  .'  .Simply  mail  name  and  addrew  —  on  a  penny 
tpDStcard.  to  The  K  T.  French  Company,  •J.i-J'J  Mustard  St..  Rochester.  .V. 

'    L  A  R  G  E  S  T  -  S  E  L  L  I  N  G     BIRD     SEED     IN     THE     U.  S. 


9w/ ifb^fcjumtrtl 


4  out  of  5  Canary  Owners 
demand  FRENCH'S  BIRD  SEED 

Keep  voiir  ("anarv  liappv,  liealthv  and  sin>{- 
ing!  FFlKNCH'S  Hird  SW-.I  (uifli  HinI  Bis- 
cuit) .supplies  II  a'xAs  to  song  and  health. 
Fee<i  your  ("auary  FRENCH'S  —  ttnlay  and 
every  <lay! 


I 


Dorothv  lamour,  American 


M 


ADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 
was  packed  to  the  guards.  It 
was  the  final  night  of  the  thirty- 
day  stretch  of  Bond-selling  for  Stars 
Over  America.  An  A.W.V.S.  escort 
carried  Dorothy  Lamour  and  her  party 
safely  through  to  the  section  where  the 
stars  were  lining  up  for  their  stint  on 
the  great  platform.  I,  as  your  reporter, 
was  there  with  Dorothy  to  tell  you 
firsthand  what  happens  to  a  star  sell- 
ing Bonds. 

Out  of  the  galaxy  of  great  names — 
Paulette  Goddard,  Myrna  Loy,  Joan 
Blondell,  Veronica  Lake,  Jinx  Falken- 
burg,  William  Gargan,  Burgess  Mere- 
dith, Pat  O'Brien  and  a  host  of  others — Edward  Arnold, 
master  of  ceremonies,  called,  "Dottie  Lamour!"  And  as 
Dorothy  stepped  across  the  giant  stage  the  crowd  gave  a 
long  and  appreciative  whistle.  The  selling  began  and 
wound  up  with  Dottie  minus  one  more  sarong  to  the  tune 
of  $10,000. 

As  she  stepped  down  from  the  platform  into  the  teeming 
crowd,  I  said  to  her,  "After  this  you'll  have  to  rest  up 
in  a  hospital." 

"Oh,  no  I  won't,"  she  answered  quickly.  "My  job  has 
only  just  begun." 

Just  begun!  After  twelve  days  of  whirlwind  Bond- 
storming  in  which  she  made  a  hundred  and  five  speeches 
and  sold  in  excess  of  $35,000,000  in  Bonds!  After  having 
been  the  one  herself  to  start  this  whole  gigantic  campaign 
of  stars  as  Bond  salesmen  to  America!  For  it  was  Dorothy 
who,  just  three  days  after  the  Japs  bombed  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  Honolulu  she  loved,  pointed  the  way  single- 
handed.    She  couldn't  carry  a  gun,  but  she  did  have  a 


name.  She'd  make  that  name  help  Uncle  Sam  sell  his 
all-important  Bonds. 

The  evolution  of  this  new  person  who  was  once 
Dorothy  Lamour,  the  sarong  queen,  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  I  have  ever  known.  She  is  an  object  lesson 
to  every  one  of  us.  Why?  She  has  no  great  oratory 
to  oflFer  the  crowd.  She  doesn't  use  a  prepared  speech 
whipped  up  by  some  brilliant  publicist.  She  doesn't 
dance,  tell  jokes  or  sing.  ("Heavens,"  laughs  Dottie, 
"if  I  did,  maybe  they  wouldn't  buy  Bonds!")  She  hasn't 
even  evolved  any  trick,  sure-fire  selling  slogans. 

She  just  talks — talks  straight  from  the  shoulder  with 
a  ringing  sincerity  that  reaches  down  into  the  hearts 
of  her  audience  and  pulls  out  Bonds. 

"I'm  asking  you  to  give  your  money — at  a  good  profit — 
for  the  eyesight,  the  legs,  the  arms,  the  very  lives  of 
the  men  who  are  fighting  for  you.  That's  a  pretty  easy 
exchange.    Come  on,  now.    Who'll  buy  a  Bond?" 

And  so  it  goes  across  the  country.  A  man  in  Massa- 
chusetts says,  "I  will!  I  just  lost  my  boy."  Dottie  hurries 
him  to  the  microphone  and  asks  him  to  tell  the  crowd 
just  that.    A  hundred  other  volunteers  follow. 

A  blacksmith  in  Maine  takes  a  $1,000  Bond.  An  office 
girl  in  Illinois  takes  another  $1,000  Bond.  A  little  old 
lady  in  Indiana  takes  two  dollars  worth  of  stamps,  a  most 
precious  offering.  She's  living  on  relief  because  her  two 
sons  are  in  the  service  and  she's  too  old  to  work. 

In  Portsmouth,  Maine,  sixty  solemn  boys  are  sworn 
into  the  Navy  on  the  stage  where  Dottie  is  appearing. 
When  she  calls  for  Bond  buyers  three  of  them  are  the 
first  to  raise  their  hands.  Afterward,  they  pass  the  hat 
among  themselves  to  buy  her  a  present. 

These  are  the  things  that  make  America.  These  are 
the  things  the  Japs  didn't  bargain  for  at  Pearl  Harbor 
where  they  made  a  great  American  of  Dorothy  Lamour. 
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MICKEY 


For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Mickey,  with  his  marriage  to  Ava 
a  failure,  faces  defeat.  Was  he 
to  blame?    Was  she  to  blame? 


THE  Mickey  Rooneys  are  divorcing. 
Barely  eight  limelighted  months 
after  the  simple  wedding  cere- 
mony at  the  little  Santa  Ynez  Valley 
Presbyterian  church.  Hollywood's 
most  talented  boy  and  the  beautiful 
girl  from  North  Carolina  are  calling  it 
quits  in  the  court  of  domestic  relations. 
So  say  the  little  ink  words  on  Case 
Number  — ;  charges,  extreme  cruelty; 
.signature.  Ava  Gardner  Rooney. 

Behind  those  words  lies  more  than 
the  usual  disillusionment  story  of  a 
man  whose  home  has  failed  and  a 
woman  who  bleakly  faces  emotional 
bankruptcy.  Acute  as  may  be  the 
sense  of  personal  disaster  to  these 
two.  there  is  a  farther  reaching  drama 
involved.    For  in  his  marriage  failure 
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Mickey  Rooney  is  facing  his  first 
major  defeat.  And  make  no  mistake 
— it  is  major,  just  as  everything  else 
about  Mickey  has  been,  since  Andy 
Hardy  made  a  star  out  of  him.  He 
can  put  on  the  best  performance  of 
his  life  to  fool  his  friends:  but  this 
time  it  won't  get  him  an  Oscar.  He 
can  write  a  symphony,  play  the  drums, 
jive  with  the  jitteriest:  but  it  still 
hurts. 

Mickey  isn't  the  only  one.  There's 
Ava,  young,  beautiful,  asking  a  lot  of 
her  marriage — too  much,  perhaps.  For 
there  came  a  day  when  the  little 
Southern  girl  could  stand  no  more 
bewilderment  and  unhappiness.  Two 
of  the  few  friends  whom  she  came  to 
know  in  her  brief  stay  in  Hollywood 


were  Jimmie  Fidler  and  his  wife.  To 
this  reporter  she  gave  the  news  of  her 
decision  to  file  suit  for  divorce  and 
that  very  night  listened  with  her  heart 
pounding  as  he  made  the  announce- 
ment over  his  broadcast.  .  .  . 

That  was  the  first  authentic  word 
the  public  had  of  the  marital  differ- 
ences of  the  Rooneys.  But  it  was  by 
no  means  Hollywood's  introduction 
to  the  possibilities  of  a  split-up — not  in 
this  town  where  grapevines  are  more 
prolific  than  the  city  water  mains. 
Rumors  had  come  seeping  through 
from  neighbors  in  the  beautiful  Wil- 
shii-e  Palms  apartment  where  Mickey 
ensconced  his  bride  that  she  could  be 
heard  nagging  him.  Other  reports  had 
it  that  Ava  was  desperately  attempting 


Mickey's  mother,  before 
the  wedding,  gave  his  mar- 
riage to  Ava  Gardner  three 


weeks.  She  knew  then  what 


everyone  is  just  finding  out 


BY  UU  HAMILTON 


to  make  a  home  for  Mickey,  cooking 
and  tending  the  house,  but  he  would 
have  none  of  it.  Then  when  Ava 
went  home  for  a  visit  to  her  mother 
in  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  the  grape- 
vine started  up  afresh  with  word  that 
she  was  leaving  him,  a  report  which 
was  quashed  not  so  much  by  Mickey's 
hot  denials  as  by  Ava's  early  return 
to  Hollywood. 

But  the  peak  of  the  rumors  was 
reached  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
first  six  months  of  marriage.  On  that 
occasion  the  reports  said  there  had 
been  a  downright  battle  in  which  Ava 
came  out  the  loser. 

As  in  all  such  affairs,  the  truth  lies 
somewhere  in  between.  But  on  one 
point — why  they  are  divorcing — there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

The  true  reasons  are  obvious  and 
simple.  They  were  too  young,  and 
completely  unsuited.  The  girl  from 
Wilson,  North  Carolina,  might  as  well 
have  been  an  immigrant  from  the 
steppes  of  Russia,  so  far  was  she  re- 
moved from  Mickey  Rooney's  world. 

Remember  she  had  been  in  Holly- 
wood only  a  few  short  days  before 
she  met  Mickey.  She  had  come  West 
with  her  older  sister  Beatrice,  who 
gave  up  a  New  York  job  and  gambled 
her  savings  to  make  sure  that  Ava 
was  properly  cared  for  until  they  saw 
if  her  stock  contract  at  Metro  came 
to  anything.   (Continued  on  page  91) 
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The  Christmas  bells — with  a  few  gongs  thrown  in — ring  out,  with 

the  fonnous  Hopper  handing  out  some  pungent  Hollywood  spice 


N  this  year  of  grace  1942,  we're 
going  to  forget  about  our  own 
presents  and  the  things  we  counted 
on  so  much  in  the  past — Hke  cars, 
jewels,  sables,  homes,  antiques,  par- 
ties, who  will  give  the  best,  who  will 
have  the  cream  of  the  crop,  who  will 
outdo  each  other  as  far  as  glamour 
and  show-ofT  is  concerned — and  we'll 
remember  only  one  thing:  That  it's 
our  men  and  women  in  service  who 
are  to  be  considered.  And  the  great- 
est Christmas  all  peace-loving  people 
throughout  the  world  could  have 
would  be  winning  the  war.  Holly- 
wood's put  aside  selfishness  for  a  great 
ideal,  so  that  we  can  once  again  try  to 
live  up  to  the  Master's  teaching,  "Peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 

But  that  doesn't  prevent  our  giving 
tips  to  Santa  Claus  on  what  could 
make  our  folks  a  little  bit  happier, 
and  maybe,  along  with  them,  us  too! 
And  we'll  do  it  early  enough  this  year 


Present  for  Charles  Beyer:  A 
little     red-hot  schoolhouse 
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"From  Santa  to  Hedda" — but  what 
would  Charlie  McCarthy  say! 

to  please  even  Uncle  Sam.  who  says 
all  boys  and  girls  should  get  their 
Christmas  orders  in  way  ahead. 

So  let's  begin  with  Abbott  and  Cos- 
tello.  Please,  Santa,  give  them  an 
original  story,  instead  of  the  same  old 
bilge.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
am  I  to  gripe,  when  millions  of  our 
citizens  rush  to  see  them,  no  matter 
what  they're  in?  Whj',  Lou  could 
play  Little  Eva  and  Bud  Uncle  Tom, 
in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  with  or 
without  music,  and  still  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door. 

Santa,  take  the  stuffing  out  of  Brian 
Aherne's  shirts  and  give  it  to  the  war 
effort. 

How  about  a  great  big  boat  for 
Eddie  Albert  in  his  Coast  Guard  duty? 

For  Fred  Astaire — another  picture, 
dear  Santa,  with  Ginger  Rogers,  and 
another  with  Marjorie  Reynolds. 

For  Connie  Bennett — this  coming 
year  without  a  lawsuit. 

And  please.  Santa,  if  Uncle  Sam 
gets  Edgar  Bergen,  won  t  you  have 
him  hang  Charlie  McCarthy  on  the 


Christmas    tree    at    my  house? 

And  to  Jimmy  Cagney,  another 
"Yankee  Doodle  Dandy";  and  might 
I  humbly  suggest  the  life  of  Irving 
Berlin,  which  might  get  Irving  a  Con- 
gressional medal  like  the  one  given  to 
George  M.  Cohan?  He's  doing  an  aw- 
ful lot  to  earn  it. 

To  Bette  Davis,  another  picture  with 
Director  Willie  Wyler,  so  she'll  have 
another  worthy  sparring  partner, 
which  she  loves  above  all  else.  And 
we've  just  got  to  give  Bette  another 
Oscar,  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  raise 
the  blood  pressure  of  other  Hollywood 
stars. 


For  Gene  Autry — just  give  him 
the  rope  and  a  chance,  Santa 

Why  should  I  bother,  dear  Santa 
Claus.  about  Marlene  Dietrich?  She'll 
help  herself  to  anything  that's  handy. 
She  always  does.  And  might  I  add, 
we  d  miss  her  most  frightfully  if  she 
over  left  us,  'cause  she  still  adds 
glamour  to  a  town  that's  doing  every- 
thing it  can  to  forget  glamour. 

PHOTOPt.w  combined  icith  movie  mirror 


For  Ginger  Rogers:  Something 
she's  been  without  a  long  time 

To  Paulette  Goddard,  a  miniature 
White  House  as  a  consolation  prize. 
Not  that  she'll  ever  need  any  con- 
solation. 

To   Ilka   Chase— '-How   To  Make 
Friends  And  Influence  People."  Dale 
Carnegie's  best  seller. 

To  Claudette  Colbert — please,  Santa, 
make  her  head  of  the  Victory  Com- 
mittee, so  they'll  adopt  some  of  her 
ideas.  Then  they'd  learn  what  she 
knows  about  organization,  which  is 
plenty.  In  fact,  she  might  help  you 
with  your  campaign  of  good  will, 
Santa. 


I'D  suggest  for  Judy  Garland  a 
blessed  event.  She'd  look  so  cute  as 
a  mother — and  you  couldn't  tell  which 
was  the  baby. 

For  Ginger  Rogers — I'm  really  ask- 
ing for  something  for  Ginger.  Though 
I  you'll  scarcely  believe  that  one  gal 
Iwould  ask  you  to  give  another  gal  a 
husband,  I  think  that's  what  Ginger 
needs.  Not  that  she  hasn't  done  pretty 
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well  on  her  own,  but  I  think  she's 
been  without  one  long  enough;  and 
no  girl  her  age  is  complete  without  a 
mate.  Or  am  I  just  too  sentimental? 

For  Mary  Pickford  and  Buddy  Rog- 
ers, the  legal  adoption  of  the  little 
boy  who's  been  living  with  Mary  for 
more  than  six  months. 

Madeleine  Carroll — give  her  sense 
enough  to  hang  onto  the  good  thing 
she's  got,  meaning  Stirling  Hayden. 

Dolores  Del  Rio — great  happiness  in 
Mexico. 

Mary  Astor — another  "Dodsworth," 
with  Walter  Huston  playing  opposite 
her.  Nor  would  that  be  bad  for  him, 
either. 

Gene  Autry — give  him  a  chance  to 
go  get  Hitler.  Look  how  he  polishes 
off  all  his  villains  in  those  Westerns! 

To  Jimmy   Stewart,   Clark  Gable, 
Henry  Fonda,  Jeffrey  Lynn,  Ty  Power 
— all  our  stars  who  might  have  wan- 
Note  to  Santa:  Costello  could  be 
Little  Eva,  Abbott,  Uncle  Tom 


Drawings  by  Gene  Wilson 


Hedy  Lamarr:  This  Christmas  she 
won't  get,  she  gives  for  Hedda 

gled  commissions  for  themselves  but 
who  didn't — a  medal  for  their  vision 
and  honesty. 

Jack  Oakie — unless  he  behaves, 
give  him  back  to  the  Indians. 

For  Shirley  Temple,  make  the  pro- 
ducers realize  that  she's  grown-up  and 
is  no  longer  a  child  actress  but  an 
adult,  and  write  stories  accordingly. 
She  could  step  right  into  the  shoes 
vacated  by  Mary  Pickford. 

Roz  Russell — let's  make  her  a  pro- 
ducer. She  has  more  sense,  intelli- 
gence, charm,  femininity  and  acting 
ability  than  half  a  dozen  of  our  top 
people  rolled  into  one.  Everybody 
recognizes  what  she's  done  for  Holly- 
wood, so  let's  do  something  for  her 
in  recognition  of  it.  Then,  too,  think 
of  the  fun  we'd  have  if  Roz  were  made 
a  producer. 

Myrna  Loy — I  think  we  can  skip 
Myrna,  'cause  I  believe  Nature  has 
already  started  {Cont'd  on  page  72) 
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The  Truth  Hbout 

■> 

Hollywood  Deferments 


Y  ^^^^^^^ — 


Yes,  a  lot  of  the  stars  have  been  deferred — and  they  haven't  been 
able  to  tell  the  public  why!    Here's  the  inside  information 


WHILE  it  is  true  that  publicity 
often  overemphasizes  Holly- 
wood happenings  and  that  the 
smallest  mistakes  of  stars  are  exag- 
gerated, draft  deferments  in  the  film 
industi-y  \vill  take  explaining. 

The  personalities  of  the  fabulous 
films  are  on  the  spot  in  the  matter 
of  serving  their  country.  It  is  useless 
to  deny  that  motion-picture  stars  have 
been  getting  the  best  of  it  (as  to  im- 
munity from  draft.)  Some  have  been 
given  special  deferments  and  choice 
assignments  and,  even  when  taken, 
often  have  been  allowed  extra  months 
to  finish  pictures  before  having  to  re- 
port for  active  duty. 

Husky  film  heroes  without  depen- 
dents or  physical  disabilities  have  fre- 
quented sporting  events,  night  clubs 
and  social  gatherings,  apparently 
without  fear  of  the  draft  board — while 
their  country  cousins  and  city  pals 
were  being  called  from  their  jobs  and 
their  homes  by  the  Army,  or  were 
cleaning  up  their  affairs  to  enlist  in 
the  Marines  or  the  Navy. 

Nor  wei-e  other  members  of  the  film 
industry  so  immune.  Pictures  were 
held  up  because  technical  men,  crew 
hands  and  laboratory  workers  were 
drafted  or  had  volunteered  for  service 
— while  the  ranks  of  the  stars  seem- 
ingly thinned  not  at  all. 

As  late  as  August  of  this  year  few 
important  players  were  to  be  seen  in 
uniform.  Jimmy  Stewart,  Robert 
Montgomery,  Doug  Fairbanks,  Wayne" 
Morris,  Ronald  Reagan,  Bill  Holden, 
Jeffrey  Lynn,  Gene  Raymond,  Bur- 
gess Meredith,  Tim  Holt  and  one  or 
two  others  were  notable  exceptions — 
an  amazingly  low  percentage  in  view 


of  the  statements  regarding  those  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  verge  of  going. 

Months  passed  with  the  stars  still 
among  those  present  and  the  public 
began  to  ask  why.  Wives,  sisters, 
parents  and  sweethearts  of  drafted 
men  who  had  little  worldly  goods  to 
fight  for  wondered  why  their  loved 
ones  should  face  danger  and  death 
while  the  men  to  whom  America  had 
given  so  very  much  remained  behind. 

The  stars  have  sensed  this  growing 
resentment,  rubbed  to  a  rawer  edge 
by  the  actions  of  those  few  who  pulled 
strings  to  get  commissions  in  behind- 
the-lines  jobs  as  Army,  Navy  and 
Marine  press  agents,  intelligence  offi- 
cers and  "specialists,"  this  latter  cov- 
ering a  multitude  of  assignments  such 
as  Tony  Martin's  job  of  running  a 
theater. 

Yet,  when  a  star  would  have  re- 
sponded to  this  spur  of  public  opinion 
and  joined  the  fighting  forces,  he  ran 
head  on  into  an  unyielding  wall  of 
pressure.  For  that  is  the  paradox  of 
Hollywood  deferments.  The  stars  are, 
in  the  main,  deferred — not  by  request, 
but  because  of  circumstances.  No 
more  than  in  Milwaukee  or  Spokane 
have  Hollywood's  draft  boards  put 
into  1-A  men  who  are  married,  who 
have  children,  or  who  live  under  other 
special  circumstances  allowed  for  by 
the  Selective  Service  Act. 

There  is,  of  couise,  no  law  against 
a  man  with  a  family  volunteering. 
But  there  has  been,  in  a  surprising 
number  of  cases,  the  ceaseless,  urgent 
plea  of  the  studios,  of  fellow  workers, 
of  friends  and  well-meaning  advisers 
to  "stay  on  the  job." 

Then  Clark  Gable  kicked  the  flood 


gates  open  by  joining  up  as  a  private 
in  the  officers  training  school  for  the 
Air  Corps.  Tyrone  Power,  who  had 
been  none  too  happy  over  the  failure 
of  his  attempt  to  enlist  as  a  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  Navy  and 
the  publicity  that  followed  his  move, 
threw  off  the  shackles  and  enlisted  in 
the  Marines.  At  the  same  time  Henry 
Fonda  signed  up  as  a  seaman  with 
the  Navy  and  the  movement  of  star 
enlistments  began  in  earnest. 

But  not  all  stars  who  would  will- 
ingly have  followed  the  example  of 
the  Three  Musketeers  were  free  to  do 
so.  Yet  in  no  case  has  a  star  been 
able  to  speak  and  say  why. 

Even  those  whose  physical  disabil- 
ities placed  them  out  of  the  draft  have 
had  to  keep  their  mouths  shut.  Some 
who  might  better  have  gone  into  ser- 
vice but  who  took  advantage  of  tech- 
nicalities to  stay  out  have  welcomed 
the  cloak  of  censorship  Hollywood 
flung  over  itself. 

So  "Fearless,"  who  feels  it  is  only 
fair  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about 
Hollywood  deferments,  has  compiled 
as  complete,  as  authentic  and  honest 
a  list  of  Hollywood  men  who  have  not 
yet  gone  into  service,  together  with 
their  draft  status,  as  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  make.  Not  every  Hollywood 
personality  is  covered,  due  to  lack  of 
space,  but  you'll  find  most  of  the 
significant  ones  represented  here. 
Also,  our  chief  concern  is  with  Amer- 
icans, not  those  of  other  nationalities. 

"Fearless"  now  asks,  in  return  for 
this  information,  obtained  from  a 
hundred  different  confidential  sources, 
that  with  the  evidence  before  you, 
you  bring  in  an  unprejudiced  verdict. 
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See  chart  of  stars'  war  statuses  on  next  page 
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NAME  OF  STAR 


DEPENDENTS 


STATUS,  WAR  ACTIVITIES.  ETC. 


Bud  Abbott 
Don  Ameche 

Humphrey  Bogart 

George  Brent 

James  Cagney 

John  Carroll 

Gary  Cooper 
Lou  Costello 
Bing  Crosby 

Robert  Cummings 

Brian  Donlevy 
Nelson  Eddy 
Errol  Flynn 

Glenn  Ford 
John  Garfield 
Cary  Grant 

Jon  Hall 
Van  Heflin 
Bob  Hope 


John  Howard 
Alan  Ladd 


Wife,  one  child 
Wife,  four  children 

Wife 

Wife  (not  dependent) 

Wife,  relatives 

Wife  (divorced) , 
one  child 

Wife,  one  child 

Wife,  two  children 

Wife,  four  children 

Wife,  mother 
Wife 

Wife  and  mother 

Wife  (divorced) , 
one  child 

Mother 

Wife,  one  child 
Wife  (not  dependent) 

Wife  (not  dependent) 
Wife 

Wife,  two  children 


Mother  and  father 

Wife  (not  dependent), 
one  child 


Active  in  Bond  drives.  Government  shorts,  camp  tours. 

Radio  programs  for  different  charities  and  Government. 
"Command  Performance"  show  and  U.  S.  O.  app>earances. 

Radio  for  patriotic  and  war  programs.  Personal  appearances. 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary.  Has  turned  his  boat  over  to  Coast 
Guard. 

Going  on  full-time  duty  as  civUian  instructor  with  Army 
Air  Force. 

Executive  member  of  Hollywood  Victory  Committee.  Was 
on  Caravan — made  personal  appearances,  went  on  radio. 

Radio  shows  and  personal  appearances  for  Bond  sales. 


Radio  appearances  for  charity  and  war  shows. 

Active  in  Bond  drives,  Government  shorts,  camp  tours. 

Favorite  entertainer  for  all  branches  of  service.  Has  ap- 
peared at  many  camps.  Also  appeared  for  Red  Cross  and 
other  causes.  Tours  with  the  Crosby-Hope  Golf  Circus. 

Flight  Commander  with  Civil  Air  Patrol.  Also  captain  in 
Air  Corps  Reserve  awaiting  assignment  to  active  duty. 

Personal  appearances  on  road. 
Air-raid  warden. 

Rejected  physically  after  trying  to  enlist.  Radio  programs 
for  Government. 

In  training  for  Coast  Guard.  Radio  and  personal  appearances. 
Toured  Army  camps. 

Personal  appearances;  Victory  Caravan;  "Command  Perform- 
ance" radio  shows.  Very  large  contributor — first  to  British, 
now  to  American  relief  organizations. 

On  radio  for  Treasury  Department.  Also  personal  appear- 
ances.  Awaiting  call. 

Entering  service  within  sixty  days. 

Probably  has  done  more  charity  and  service  shows  than 
anyone  else  in  country.  Radio  shows  and  recordings  for 
service  use.  Tours  with  Crosby-Hope  Golf  Circus.  Toured 
camps  with  own  show  in  Northwest,  Alaska  and  Aleutian 
Islands. 

Radio  shows. 

Reported  physical  disability. 


Fred  MacMurray 
Joel  McCrea 

Ray  Milland 
George  Montgomery 
Dennis  Morgan 
George  Murphy 


Wife,  one  child 

Wife  (not  dependent), 
two  children 

Wife,  one  child 

Single,  family  dependents 

Wife,  three  children 

Wife,  one  child 


Radio  shows  for  Government.  Very  active  worker  for  Holly- 
wood Victory  Committee.  Active  in  civilian  defense  service. 

Government  air  programs  and  show  for  Mexican  Army. 

Considerable  radio  work  for  Government. 

Radio  and  personal  appearances  for  Bond-selling. 

Air-raid  warden. 

Camp  and  Government  air  shows.  Hollywood  Victory  Com- 
mittee. 

{Continued  on  page  104) 
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CLitJe/te  CclLtt:  ^ppeonnq  in 
Paramount's  "Palm  Beach 
Story"   pa(fe  SH 

Cjfeot^e  yPloni^ometi^:  Appear- 
ing in  Twentieth  Century-Fox's 
"China  Girl"    page  38 


yPtatif  ^etli  tJ4-iujlteA:  Appear- 
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\m  PKOBLEMS  A«$ltlR[D  BV  BIIII  BAVIS 

Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  institutes  the  greatest  advice  feature  of  the  year 

SEUEVING  that  there  is  great  need  for  wise  counsel  in  this  troubled  world, 
Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  has  persuaded  Bette  Davis,  the  woman  who  is 
Hollywood's  famous  advice  star,  to  act  as  consultant  to  its  readers.  So 
every  month  Miss  Davis  will  study  the  letters  you  send  her  and  give  her 
answers  on  these  pages.  Naturally  she  cannot  cover  every  individual  query; 
she  will  of  necessity  have  to  c/>oo$e  those  problems  which  seem  most  uni- 
versal. But  you  may  rest  assured  your  letter  will  be  read  personally  by  her 
and,  as  proof,  each  one  of  you  will  receive  her  acknowledgment.  Address 
your  letters  to  Miss  Bette  Davis,  c/o  Photoplay -Movie  Mirror,  7751  Sunset 
Boulevard ,  Hollywood ,  California.  And  have  no  fear  that  your  identity  will 
be  revealed  to  the  world,  for  no  names  of  towns  are  given  and  all  names 
of  persons  are  changed  to  protect  the  writers.  From  her  personal  mail  Bette 
Davis  has  selected  these  letters  as  the  ones  to  be  answered  this  month  through 
the  pages  of  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror. 

The  Editors 


DEAR  Miss  Davis: 
My  husband  has  been  drafted 
and  sent  to  a  training  camp 
nearly  2,000  miles  away.  A  good  many 
girls  have  had  to  give  up  their  hus- 
bands to  the  Army,  but  I  wonder  how 
many  of  them  face  the  same  problem 
that  I  do.  You  see,  I  had  only  known 
my  husband  six  months  before  we 
were  married.  And  we  were  married 
chiefly  because  he  was  going  to  be 
drafted  and  he  said  he  couldn't  bear 
to  leave  me  unless  he  knew  that  I 
belonged  to  him. 

He  didn't  know  that  for  two  years 
before  I  met  him  I  had  been  going 
steady  with  a  nice  boy,  Tom,  in  our 
town.  Tom  won't  be  taken  into  the 
Army  because  he  was  blinded  in  one 
eye  during  a  hunting  accident. 

He  has  telephoned  me  several  times, 
asking  for  dates.  I  told  my  mother 
at  first  that  I  didn't  want  to  talk 
to  him  but  she  says  I'm  foolish. 

I'm  still  in  love  with  my  husband 
and  I  write  to  him  every  day,  but 
I'm  only  twenty-two  and  I'll  have  to 
admit  that  I  think  I'll  go  crazy  sitting 
at  home  night  after  night. 

What  do  you  think  I  should  do? 
Refuse  to  see  Tom?  Or  go  out  with 
him  on  a  strictly  friendly  basis?  If 
I  do  that,  should  I  tell  my  husband 
about  the  dates  or  just  keep  it  quiet? 

Eleanor  J. 

Dear  Eleanor  J.: 

You  are  probably  only  one  out  <jf 
the  hundreds  of  girls  who  married  in 
haste  because  of  the  war. 

My  deduction  is  that  you  are  more 


in  love  with  Tom  than  you  are  with 
your  husband,  in  spite  of  what  you 
say.  However,  let  us  suppose  that  you 
don't  reaUze  that  fact  yourself. 

In  a  way,  it  seems  selfish  for  a  boy 
to  want  to  marry  just  before  he  leaves 
for  camp;  this  is  a  man's  way  of  put- 
ting a  girl  on  the  shelf  for  the  duration 
although  he  can  do  nothing  for  her, 
not  even  offer  her  companionship.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  type  of  hoarding. 

I  think  you  want  me  to  say  that  it 
is  quite  all  right  for  you  to  go  out 
with  Tom.  Personally,  that  is  exactly 
what  /  would  do  under  the  circum- 
stance, being  careful  to  keep  our  re- 
lationship entirely  friendly — if  you 
could  manage  it  that  way. 

Every  girl  has  to  look  down  the  road 
of  the  future  and  decide  upon  one  of 
two  paths  for  herself.  She  has  to  fore- 
see the  consequences  of  any  given  act. 
In  this  case  there  is  a  chance  that 
townspeople  are  not  going  to  under- 
stand your  going  out  with  Tom  and 
that  you  may  suffer  from  undue  criti- 
cism.   Also,  Tom  may  get  out  of  hand. 

If  you  don't  tell  your  husband  you 
have  been  seeing  Tom,  he  will  learn 
of  it  in  time,  make  no  mistake  about 
that.  Then  pray  that  your  husband 
is  an  understanding  soul. 

Finally,  beware  of  propinquity. 
Being  with  Tom  a  great  deal  may 
create  even  greater  problems  than 
loneliness  and  boredom 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bette  Davis. 


EAR  Miss  Davis: 

This  is  not  the  typical  "fan" 


letter.  I  have  never  before  written 
a  stranger  a  letter,  but  I  suppose 
there  is  a  first  time  for  everything. 

I'm  a  widow.  Miss  Davis.  I'm  only 
twenty-seven,  financially  indepen- 
dent, and  I  have  a  rather  good  educa- 
tion. But  I  can't  seem  to  meet  the 
right  sort  of  man.  I  try  not  to  be  too 
particular;  I've  done  all  the  usual  little 
stunts  such  as  going  out  with  a  perfect 
bore  of  a  man  just  on  the  chance  that 
I  might  meet  someone  interesting. 
Alas,  I  meet  only  more  bores. 

Worse,  practically  every  man  who 
takes  an  interest  in  me  eventually 
works  around  to  the  old  cliche — 
"Well,  well,  are  you  a  merry  widow!" 
In  the  town  in  which  I  am  now  living 
only  a  girl  who  will  try  anything  once 
is  considered  a  good  sport. 

I  don't  intend  to  sacrifice  my  ideals 
for  cheap  companionship.  Yet  I  don't 
want  to  live  my  life  alone.  So  my 
problem  is  this:  How  can  I  meet  a 
"good"  man? 

How  does  one  attract  a  man  one 
meets  casually?  And  how  does  a  girl 
who  has  been  married  keep  a  man 
interested  while  refusing  to  grant  him 
certain  taboo  favors? 

I  shall  appreciate  any  advice  you 
care  to  give  me. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

Mary -Jo  G 

Dear  Mrs.  G.: 

In  any  woman's  life,  she  meets  only 
a  few  men  who  really  appeal  to  her, 
so  she  must  be  careful  not  to  drive 
those  away.  Life  has  a  way  of  solving 
itself,  if  one  doesn't  push  it  too  im- 
patiently.        (Continued  on  page  77) 
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If  you  got  Greer  Garson  o 


HE   has   a   passion    for  wearing, 
gloves  and  boasts  a  large  collec- 
tion of  them. 
She  never  eats  garlic. 
She  sings  Russian  ballads  in  Rus- 
sian and  is  bored  by  tennis  matches. 
Her  hair  is  described  by  painters  as 
Florentine  red. 

She  is  always  jarred  by  the  snap 
of  a  woman's  handbag. 

She  makes  the  writer  think  of 
cool  winter  sun. 

Her  name  is  Greer  Garson. 
She  is  addicted  to  long  telephone 
conversations,  has  never  argued  with 
a  traffic  cop,  and  is  overly  fond  of 
Chinese  shrimps  and  chicken  chow 
mein.  She  is  five  feet,  seven  inches 
tall. 

She  cannot  abide  birds  in  cages. 

Her  eyes  are  a  sea  color  changing 
from  blue-green  to  gray  according  to 
(he  color  of  her  gown.  She  has  no 
sense  of  time  and  is  seldom  punctual 
She  has  never  been  on  an  elevated 
train. 

She  scrubs  her  teeth  with  powder, 


Greer — the  name's  from  her  mother's 
maiden  name,  an  Irish  contraction  of  Mac- 
Gregor — came  to  Hollywood  because 
Louis  B.  Mayer  convinced  her  that  the  Cali- 
fornia sunshine  would  add  another  ten 
years  to  her  mother's  life.  Right:  With  Mrs. 
Garson  in  their  English-type  country  house 
in  Bel-air,  fashionable  suburb  of  Hollywood 
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ihe  phone,  she'd  talk  to  you  for  hours — probably  along  such  intimate  lines  as  these 


t 

l^rever  weai-s  earrings,  and  is  an  ac- 

I  complished  pianist. 

She  is  never  prompt  in  answering 
letters.  She  never  chews  gum  and 
dishkes  indoor  table  games.  She  is 
frequently  catching  cold  and  modestly 
attributes  her  hard-won  success  to 
luck. 

She  never  drinks  cocktails  or  hard 
liquor. 

She  has  terrific  sudden  periods  of 
depression  and  never  eats  before  go- 
ing to  bed.  She  cannot  sleep  in  the 
daytime. 

She  never  reads  popular  magazines 
or  novels.  She  gets  very  seasick, 
doesn't  like  night  clubs  and  hopes 
never  to  retire  from  her  profession. 
She  hates  wearing  hats  and  rarely 
buys  any. 

She  has  never  smoked  cigarettes. 
Greer  Garson's  given  name  is  from 
her  mother's  maiden  name,  Greer,  an 
Irish  contraction  of  MacGregor.  She 
has  never  seen  a  baseball  game. 

She  sleeps  in  the  raw  in  summer, 
iwears  a  sheer  nightgown  in  winter. 


BY  JOS[PH  HENRY  STEELE 

and  was  the  only  actress  ever  to  be- 
long to  the  exclusive  Women's  Uni- 
versity Club  of  London.  She  is  right- 
handed  and  takes  vitamins  only  when 
working. 

She  hates  posing  for  portraits. 

She  is  a  very  good  gin  rummy 
player  and  has  a  secret  ambition  to 
become  an  expert  ski-jorer.  Her  pet 
radio  aversions  are  women  evangelists 
and  hillbilly  troubadours.  She  was 
born  on  September  29,  in  County 
Down  in  North  Ireland. 

She  never  drinks  beer  or  ale,  is  an 
excellent  horsewoman  and  has  no 
superstitions.  She  believes  this  is  the 
happiest  period  of  her  life,  and  is 
very  fond  of  cucumber -and -cream 
cheese  sandwiches.  She  is  extremely 
tidy  in  her  habits. 

She  can't  stand  the  opera  "Rigo- 
letto." 

She  likes  sunbaths,  avocados  and 
the  poetry  of  John  Donne.  She  has  an 


unfailing  memory  for  names  and 
places,  and  nurtures  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  women's  wearing  slacks 
in  the  city. 

She  is  terrified  by  big,  lavish  affairs. 

She  never  had  a  press  agent  until 
she  came  to  Hollywood.  Her  favorite 
colors  are  sea  tones  but  she  admits 
she  looks  best  in  black.  She  speaks 
French  fluently. 

She  owns  two  French  poodles,  one 
Siamese  cat  and  a  fishbowl  housing 
a  rare  150 -year -old  goldfish.  She 
doesn't  like  jewelry. 

She  hates  boogie-woogie  and  noisy 
jive. 

She  likes  her  potatoes  whipped  or 
baked  and  thinks  the  most  desirable 
asset  in  a  husband  is  that  he  love  her 
"madly  and  irrevocably  to  the  day  of 
my  death." 

She  can  ride  a  bicycle,  memorize 
dialogue  quickly,  and  whistle  a  good 
tune.  She  washes  her  hair  herself, 
rinsing  it  with  a  cup  of  inexpensive 
California  champagne.  She  possesses 
two  Steinway  {Continued  on  page  80) 


THE    trick    of    getting    ahead  in 
Hollywood  is  to  be  on  the  spot 
with  what  it  takes.  And  sometimes 
it  takes  plenty. 

Universal  Studio  was  facing  quite  a 
problem  finding  a  girl  to  play  opposite 
George  Raft  in  "Broadway."  She  had 
to  be  a  whirlwind  of  youth  and  vi- 
tality; be  a  dramatic  actress;  be  able 
to  sing;  and  have  the  appeal,  figure 
and  grace  to  glamorize  Raft's  big 
dancing  sequence. 

Neither  casting  nor  anyone  else 
seemed  to  know  a  girl  who  could  fill 
the  bill.  That  is,  no  one  but  Pat 
O'Brien,  co-star  of  the  picture. 

Pat  said  he'd  give  them  the  phone 
number  of  a  gal  who  could  do  all  they 
wanted  done,  and  play  third  base  as 
well.  O'Brien  told  producer  Manning 
that  if  he'd  get  a  print  of  "Two  Yanks 
In  Trinidad"  and  take  a  gander  at  the 
little  number  who  played  with  Brian 
Donlevy  and  him  in  that  epic  he'd 
discover  a  nifty  cure  for  his  headache. 

Universal  took  the  gander,  decided 
the  girl  had  what  they — and  the  public 
— wanted.  Thus,  film-goers  had  a 
substantial  introduction  to  the  new 
talked-about,  Janet  Blair. 

Meanwhile  Columbia,  Janet's  home 
studio,  had  a  problem  of  its  own. 
Having  purchased  "My  Sister  Eileen" 
and  signed  Rosalind  Russell  as  Ruth, 
it  was  looking  for  an  Eileen  to  play 
fiint  to  Roz's  steel. 


According  to  the  script,  Eileen 
was  at  once  beautiful  and  goofy- 
looking,  naive  and  scheming,  getting 
laughs  all  through  the  picture.  With 
Roz  standing  by,  twiddling  her 
thumbs,  no  doubt. 

What  to  do?  Should  they  hire  some 
famous  femme  zany  to  compete  with 
Russell,  or  should  they  thi  ow  an  am- 
bitious but  unsuspecting  youngster  to 
the  lions? 

Then  someone  appeared  with  a  re- 
port of  Janet  Blair's  showing  in  the 
sneak  preview  of  "Broadway.  '  She 
had  wowed  them!  Pat  O'Brien  was 
wearing  an  "I  told  you  so"  ear-to-ear 
grin. 

That  afternoon  Janet,  who  was  one 
of  those  tested  for  Eileen,  was  told  to 
be  on  Stage  3  next  morning,  ready 
to  work. 

But,  they'll  tell  you  at  Columbia, 
it  wasn't  Janet  Blair's  looks  or  the 
bag  of  tricks  she  showed  in  "Broad- 
way" and  "Trinidad"  that  made  them 
take  a  chance  on  her.  It  was  another 
quality  that  has  made  it  possible  for 
a  youngster  to  hold  her  own  with 
that  marvelous  performer  Rosalind 
Russell. 

As  with  almost  everyone  who  gets 
anywhere  in  pictures,  there's  a  rest- 
less urge  behind  Janet  Blair.  But  the 
driving  force  in  her  case  isn't  love  of 
fame,  or  art,  or  glamour  or  money. 
It  isn't  even  our  old  friend  ambition. 


It's  just  eagerness — eagerness  to  try 
anything,  everything. 

All  her  life  this  little  Irisher  (her 
real  name  is  Martha  Janet  Laferty 
and  her  folks  call  her  Janey)  has  been 
eager.  Eager  to  live,  eager  to  learn, 
eager  to  please.  That's  how  she  hap- 
pened to  play  on  her  brother's  ball 
team,  sing  in  the  church  choir,  study 
ballet  dancing,  sketch  and  paint,  go 
in  for  drama,  enter  long-distance 
swimming  contests  and  take  part  in 
almost  every  form  of  entertainment 
her  home  town  of  Altoona,  Pennsyl- 
vania, attempted — all  before  she  was 
fifteen. 

Janet  can't  bear  just  to  be  curious 
about  anything.  She  has  to  try  it 
out  for  herself.  At  Columbia  they  say 
that  if  you  wheeled  in  a  caged  lion 
she  d  grab  a  chair  and  a  whip  and 
have  a  whirl  at  animal  training.  But 
not,  they  hastily  add,  if  they  saw  the 
cage  first.  For  little  Miss  Blair  now 
comes  under  the  head  of  a  "property" 
to  be  carefully  guarded. 

Janet  is  so  eager  she  is  usually  way 
ahead  of  herself.  That's  why,  she  ex- 
plains, she's  forever  leaving  things 
behind. 

"My  big  fault  is  forgetting  things. 
Back  in  Altoona,  Louise,  my  older 
sister,  would  follow  me  around,  pick- 
ing up  the  things  I'd  forgotten.  After 
Hal  Kemp  had  heard  me  in  a  radio 
audition  and  (Continued  on  page  81) 
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BY  SU[  CAROL  l/\DD 


MONTHS  before  Alan  Ladd  and 
I  were  married,  months  before 
we  even  knew  that  we  were 
beginning  to  fall  in  love  with  each 
other,  I  was  sitting  in  the  office  of  a 
prominent  casting  director  talking 
about  Alan's  ability. 

He  listened  for  a  while:  then  his 
eyes  narrowed  with  shrewd  amuse- 
ment. 

"No  woman  could  be  that  enthusi- 
astic about  a  man,"  he  said,  "unless 
she  were  madly  in  love  with  him. 
You're  in  love  with  this  Alan  Ladd, 
aren't  you.  Sue?" 

Vehemently  I  denied  it,  not  only  to 
him,  but  to  myself.  In  love  with  Alan! 
Why,  the  idea  was  absurd.  My  only 
reason  for  being  so  interested  in  Alan 
was  purely  a  business  one.  So  I  told 
myself. 

Even  when  Alan  told  me  he  was  in 
love  with  me,  I  felt  that  it  was  just  a 
temporary,  passing  emotion  with  him. 

"You'll  get  over  it,"  I  promised  him. 
I  didn't  think  it  was  love  he  felt  for 
me.  I  was  sure  that  he  was  just  so 
grateful  for  the  help  I'd  given  him  in 
his  career  that  he  was  mistaking 
gratitude  for  love.  And  I  was  still 
positive  that  I  was  not  falling  in  love 
with  him. 

It  took  many  months,  even  years  of 
knowing  Alan,  before  I  was  sure  that 
this  was  no  passing  emotion  on  either 
of  our  parts;  and  that  neither  of  us 
would  get  over  it. 

Ever  since  movie-goers  learned  that 
Alan  and  I  were  married,  many  people 
have  wondered  what  it  is  like  to  be 
married  to  the  menacing  killer,  the 
Raven,  of  "This  Gun  For  Hire." 

Well,  I  can  tell  you,  but  you'll  have 
to  pardon  me  if  much  of  what  I  say 
sounds  like  a  rave.    Any  wife  who 


loves  her  husband  probably  thinks 
that  he  is  the  best  husband  in  cap- 
tivity. And  I'm  no  exception.  I  like 
and  admire  Alan  so  much  that  even 
though  he  has  faults,  I  wouldn't 
change  them  if  I  could.  I  feel  that 
his  very  faults  are  part  of  his  per- 
sonality. I  wouldn't  have  him  with- 
out them. 

Yet  I'll  admit  that  there  was  one 
time  when  I  did  wish  I  could  change 
him. 

Did  you  know  that  he  almost  lost 
his  life  on  "This  Gun  For  Hire?" 
Working  for  several  days  in  the  rain, 
he  caught  a  severe  cold.  I  begged  him 
to  quit  working  and  take  a  rest,  but 
he  wouldn't  hold  up  production  be- 
cause he  was  so  grateful  to  Paramount 
for  giving  him  his  big  break. 

One  night  around  dinner  time  I  met 
him  out  in  front  of  the  studio.  I  saw 
that  he  was  shivering  and  that  he 
might  have  a  chill. 

"You  need  hot  soup, "  I  said,  and 
took  him  to  a  restaurant  across  the 
street.    When  he  couldn't  eat   it,  I 


knew  he  was  ill  and  made  him  go 
back  to  his  dressing  room. 

"I'll  call  a  doctor,"  I  said. 

He  must  have  known  that  the  doc- 
tor would  tell  him  to  lay  off  work,  for 
he  said  to  me,  "If  you  do  call  one,  I'll 
never  talk  to  you  again.  Susie." 

But  I  called  the  doctor  anyway;  and 
it  turned  out  that  Alan  had  104 
degrees  fever  and  pneumonia  in  both 
lungs.  The  physician  dosed  him  with 
a  powerful  sulfa  drug  (sulfathiazole) 
and  told  him  to  take  a  rest.  "If  you 
come  back  to  work  too  soon,  you  may 
be  in  danger  of  killing  yourself."  he 
warned  Alan.  Paramount  said,  "Don't 
come  back  till  you're  completely  re- 
covered." I  said.  "If  you  go  back  to 
work  too  soon.  I'll  never  speak  to  you 
again." 

So  what  did  Alan  do?  He  was  back 
at  work  on  the  fifth  day.  Still  weak 
and  shaken  from  his  illness,  he  did 
some  of  the  most  difficult  stunts  in 
the  picture,  running  up  and  down,  and 
jumping  off  a  bridge  to  the  train. 

I'll  never  {Continued  on  page  85) 
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LOVE 


stood  there  quietly;  it  'was 
..ii  y  who  spoke  from  the  armchair. 
a  too  tense  voice  he  barked  at 
suddenly.  "I  don't  like  nurses!" 


i 


She  was  too  young  to  understand  that  the  faces  of  love  are  many — especially 
in  this  place  no  Hollywood  tourist  ever  sees,  and  with  a  nnan  like  Riley  Sloane 


THEY  say  that  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before  them.  I 
don't  believe  it. 
That  day  I  walked  into  Room  22 
of  the  Justin  Sanatorium  and  faced 
the  two  men  in  it,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  premonition  of  what  was  to 
happen  to  them  or  to  me.  I  was  only 
normally  thrilled  at  what  any  girl 
would  have  thought  the  big  moment 
of  her  life.  Strange,  isn't  it? 
But  then,  it  was  all  strange. 
Although  no  tourist  evef  sees  it, 
Justin  Sanatorium  is  as  much  a  sym- 
bol of  Hollywood  as  the  Vine  Street 
Brown  Derby  or  Grauman's  Chinese. 
Hidden  away  in  the  hills  in  expensive 
isolation,  it  plays  as  important  a  part 
in  making  movies  as  that  of  the  cast- 
ing office  or  wardrobe  department. 
I  hadn't  been  on  its  nursing  staff  two 
weeks  before  I  found  that  out. 

Justin's  is  the  place  to  go  to  have 
your  nervous  breakdowns  if  you're 
the  upper  cut  of  the  film  colony.  Big- 
name  stars  and  overworked  directors 
came  there  for  seclusion  and  rest 
and  some  poor  souls  who  found  the 
pressure  too  great  appeared  regularly 


eV  mi\  DOWDEt 


to  be  sobered  up  .  .  .  only  we  called 
it  "boiled  out."  Swimming  pools, 
tennis  courts  and  a  wide,  green  lawn 
made  it  look  more  like  a  country 
club  than  a  hospital.  Dr.  Justin 
himself,  with  his  clipped  mustache 
and  faultlessly  modulated  manner, 
was  the  Hollywood  prototype  of  the 
fashionable  doctor. 

To  me,  fresh  from  a  little  Texas 
town,  it  was  like  suddenly  moving 
down  the  corridors  of  a  world  half 
real,  half  imaginary.  I'd  come  there  on 
the  recommendation  of  our  family 
doctor  when  my  father's  death  left  me 
alone,  and  it  was  a  little  frightening 
to  me.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  Chris,  I 
might  not  have  stayed  at  all  and  if  I 
hadn't  stayed — 

I'd  liked  and  trusted  Chris  on 
sight.  Tall,  lean  and  hard-muscled, 
he  reminded  me  of  men  back  home, 
with  his  gray  eyes  and  un-handsome 
but  attractive  face.  There  was  a 
compelling  honesty  about  him,  too, 
that  set  him  apart  from  Dr.  Justin 


and  the  others  on  the  staff.  "It  isn't 
that  Justin  isn't  a  good  doctor,"  he 
told  me  once.  "He  is.  But  he  has 
to  play  the  Hollywood  game  as  much 
as  if  he  were  in  pictures  himself; 
that's  how  he  makes  his  dough." 

Dr.  Christopher  Ross,  who  knows 
more  about  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
human  soul  than  anyone  I  know,  was 
on  the  staff  because  it  offered  him  se- 
curity to  support  himself  and  his  inva- 
lid mother  while  he  continued  his  re- 
searches in  psychiatry.  And  some- 
times the  patients  turned  out  to  be 
interesting  case  histories.  "Occasion- 
ally you  get  hold  of  a  pretty  good 
neurosis  out  here,"  he  told  me,  and 
grinned. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  Chris  him- 
self who  broke  the  news  that  was  to 
change  my  whole  life  and  entangle 
me  in  that  pattern  of  grief  and  ec- 
stasy and  terror  that  began  November 
15,  1941,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ...  I  was  to  have  good  cause  to 
lemember  the  day  and  hour 

"If  you're  free  for  a  minute,  meet 
me  at  our  place,"  he  said  as  we 
passed  in  the  hall.    "I've  got  some- 


I  faced  Chris  des- 
perately. "Don't 
send  me  home  with 
that  man.  Please 
— I  just  can't  go 
on  with  the  cose!" 


thing  important  to  tell  you." 

"Our  place"  was  an  unfrequented 
bench  screened  by  three  majestic 
deodars  that  marked  a  far  corner  of 
the  grounds.  It  was  there  Chris  and 
I  had  had  our  first  long  talks.  It 
was  there  he'd  told  me  of  his  dream 
to  cure  men's  minds  as  well  as  their 
bodies.  "Mental  ills  can  make  you 
as  sick  as  bodily  ones — or  sicker. 
Your  mind  can  turn  you  into  a  misfit 
if  it's  been  shocked  enough;  into  a 
criminal  if  it's  diseased  enough. 
Sooner  or  later  we'll  get  into  the  war 
and  then  this  country  will  need  men 
with  my  kind  of  training.  Not  only 
to  fight  with  a  gun  in  our  hands,  but 
to  fight  with  knowledge  the  awful 
chaos  that  wholesale  murder  can 
bring.  That's  the  way  I  want  to  be 
of  service,"  he  had  said  simply. 

And  it  was  at  our  place  only  last 
night  that  Chris  had  told  me  by  what 
he  didn't  say  that  he  loved  me.  His 
mood  had  been  restless,  jumpy.  I 
had  never  before  .seen  him  ofT  his 
even,  steady  keel.  Finally  he  blurted, 
"Kay,  I  don't  want  to  seem  to  be 
taking  advantage  of  you.  I'm  not  in 
a  position  yet  to  offer  marriage — 
not  with  the  years  of  struggle  still 
ahead  for  me."    He'd  risen  abruptly 


and  begun  pacing  back  and  forth. 
"Sometimes  I  wonder  if  a  doctor  ever 
has  the  right  to  marry." 

A  warm  glow  had  reached  up 
through  me.  "Don't  worry  about  any 
unfairness  to  me,  Chris,"  I  had  said 
.softly.  Til  handle  that  end  of  it.  A 
bridge  is  something  you  can't  very 
well  cross  until  you  come  to  it." 

He'd  paused  and  stared  hard  at 
me.  "I  suppose  you're  right."  he'd 
muttered. 


N' 


jOW  as  I  watched  him  coming 
across  the  lawn,  tall  and  immac- 
ulate in  his  white  uniform,  he  looked 
what  he  was — a  healer  of  men.  I  told 
myself  he  was  the  sort  of  man  I'd  al- 
ways dreamed  of. 

He  gave  his  slow  smile  as  he  saw 
me,  and  took  my  hands,  but  his  eyes 
were  earnest. 

"I've  got  something  to  tell  you. 
You're  being  assigned  to  a  new  case 
this  afternoon.  An  important  one. 
Ever  hear  of  Riley  Sloane?" 

Riley  Sloane!  There  was  hardly 
a  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  United 
States  who,  in  the  last  five  years, 
hadn't  heard  of  him.  He  was  the 
biggest  thing  in  pictures.  I'd  been 
too  busy  ever  to  become  a  real  movie 
fan,  but  I  had  seen  two  or  three  of 
his  pictures  and  had  felt  the  unde- 
niable Irish  charm  of  the  man. 

"You  don't  mean  Riley  Sloane  is 
coming  here  and  he's  to  be  my  case!" 

"The  studio  is  sending  him.  I 
gather  he's  not  crazy  about  the  idea 
himself.  He's  to  be  your  patient  be- 
cause— well,  frankly,  none  of  the 
older  nurses  is  free.  It  isn't  that 
Dr.  Justin  doesn't  think  you're  capa- 
ble; he  just  wants  you  to  realize  how 


important  the  case  is.  Personally,  I 
think  you'll  do  fine — but  I  must  warn 
you  he'll  take  plenty  of  handling." 

"You  mean  the  iron  hand  in  the 
velvet  glove?  What's  the  matter  with 
him?" 

"On  the  bottle,"  Chris  said  briefly. 
"He's  not  a  chronic  drinker,  but  he's 
been  on  a  prolonged  spree  for  about  a 
month.  The  studio  wants  him  boiled 
out  for  that  part  in  'Lost  Melody.'  " 

"Lost  Melody"  was  the  gigantic 
best-seller  that  for  the  last  year  the 
whole  nation  had  been  talking  about 
and  trying  to  cast.  Nearly  every- 
body's choice  for  the  part  of  Gerald 
was  Riley  Sloane. 

"Thrilled?"  Chris  grinned  down  at 
me. 

"I  suppose  I  am,"  I  said  truthfully. 
"Not  only  to  see  the  great  Sloane  in 
person  but  to  have  him  as  a  patient! 
The  girls  I  trained  with  back  in  Big 
Springs  would  swoon  with  envy  if 
they  knew." 

"Well,  I  hope  he  won't  give  you 
too  much  trouble.  He  has  a  pretty 
bad  reputation — he's  been  in  trouble 
with  the  studio,  trouble  with  women, 
trouble  with  everybody.  The  tem- 
pestuous Celt.  He  probably  has  some 
kind  of  neurosis.  Might  be  inter- 
esting to  study,  at  that." 

As  we  walked  back  across  the 
grounds,  Chris  discussed  the  treat- 
ment required  for  Sloane.  Absolute 
quiet  and  rest  in  bed  for  a  few  days. 
Then  special  baths,  gradually  in- 
creased exercise  and  therapeutics  of 
various  kinds.  One  of  the  things  I 
respected  most  about  Chris  was  the 
way  he  never  allowed  his  personal  life 
to  overlap  his  medical  one.  There 
was  no  hint  of  last  night's  mood.  Now 
he  was  just  a  physician  talking  with 
the  nurse  on  the  case. 

LATE  that  afternoon  I   was  sum- 
moned to  Room  22  to  meet  my 
new  patient. 

Chris  was  standing  just  inside  the 
door,  but  my  gaze  went  directly  to 
the  big  man  sprawled  in  the  arm- 
chair by  the  window.  The  first  thing 
I  noticed  about  him  was  that  he  had 
quite  obviously  been  drunk  for  some 
time  and  was  still  drunk.  He  was 
in  complete  control  of  himself,  but 
it  was  the  too  tight  control  of  a 
man  who  might  snap  at  any  moment. 
His  movements  were  too  careful,  as 
if  he  had  had  to  plan  each  one  be- 
fore he  made  it,  and  his  deep-set 
eyes  were  overbright  and  feverish. 
Brown  smudges  lay  beneath  them 
and  lines  etched  the  corners  of  his 
mouth.  Sober  and  well,  he  would 
look  exactly  as  he  did  on  the  screen. 
The  camera  hadn't  lied  about  that 
black,  touseled  hair  or  the  strong, 
masculine  mouth.  But  looking  at 
him  now,  I  thought  he  had  the  most 
bitterly    (ContinxLed    on    page  87) 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirbor 


Roddy  McDowall  may  look  like  a 
wistful  little  angel.  But  don't  be 
misled.    He  doesn't  act  like  one! 

BY  \u  nwm 


RODDY  McDOWALL  can't  understand 
why  people  think  him  shy.  If  they  called 
him  crazy,  says  Roddy,  they'd  be  nearer 
the  truth.  "Because  I  am,  you  know.  I  do 
crazy  things  and  go  nuts." 

His  mother's  inclined  to  agree.  It  embar- 
rasses her  to  have  Roddy,  driving  with  her 
and  seeing  a  face  he  likes,  wind  down  the  car 
window  and  call  out  a  cheery,  "Hello,  how  are 
you?"  to  some  charming  stranger.  It  startles 
her  to  have  him  come  home  with  the  informa- 
tion that  he's  rented  an  office.  The  office  is  a 
drawer  in  the  desk  of  a  publicity  department 
friend.  He  pays  a  penny  a  month  for  it  and 
it's  labelled  Roddy  McDowall's  Office.  Some- 
times he  pays  two  cents  in  advance  to  establish 
his  credit.  Sometimes  he  falls  behind,  for  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  a  dunning  letter.  He 
insists  on  a  receipt,  so  he  can  deduct  the 
amount  from  his  income  tax  as  business  ex- 
pense. 

He  thinks  this  false  impression  of  shyness  is 
a  holdover  from  his  youth.  "When  we  were 
little,  people  would  talk  to  us  and  we  wouldn't 
respond  for  a  long  time,  but  I  think  it's  because 
we  were  considering.  Of  course  Virginia's 
rather  reserved  with  strangers,  more  reserved 
than  me,  and  awf'ly  well-behaved.  Virginia's 
my  sister,  and  a  year  older.  She's  awf'ly 
pretty  and  awf'ly  nice." 

Awf'ly  nice  is  his  term  of  high  approbation. 
It  may  not  sound  extravagant,  but  to  get  the 
measure  of  his  enthusiasm,  the  words  must  be 
coupled  with  the  way  he  says  them — all  light 
and  warmth  and  eagerness. 

He's  a  normal  twelve-year-old.  Like  others 
of  his  age,  this  gentleman  prefers  gore.  Asked 
his  opinion  of  "How  Green  Was  My  Valley," 
he  said:  "It  seemed  to  go  very  well." 

"Yes,  but  how  did  you  like  it,  Roddy?" 

"Well,  I  don't  really  care  much  for  that  kind 
of  picture.  Not  enough  bloodshed.  I'd  rather 
see  a  whodunit." 

The  face  may  be  wistful,  but  the  spirit  isn't. 
It's  not  lonely  communion  with  his  soul  which 
gives  his  eyes  their  dream-haunted  look.  Re- 
markably well-adjusted  to  this  world,  he  has 
only  one  improvement  to  suggest — extermina- 
tion of  Hitler  and  gang.  (Continued  on  page  83) 
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"Virginia's  my  sister 
and  a  year  older. 
She's  awf'lv  pretty." 
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"To  hold  a  man's  interest  I  think  a  girl  should  do  all  she  can  to 
help  hinn — also  let  him  know  she  misses  him.  Most  men  appre- 
ciate good  sportsmanship  and  are  bound  by  it.  And  if  a  girl  has 
the  hard  luck  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  heel  who  takes  advantage  oh 
such  on  attitude  the  sooner  the  break  comes  the  better — for  her." 


"If  you  want  to  keep  a  man's  interest  when  he's  away  I  think,  first  of  all,  you  must 
see  he  trusts  you.  If  he  Isn't  sure  what  you're  doing  he's  not  going  to  care  either. 
He  must  respect  you;  then  he'll  never  do  anything  to  hurt  you.  He  must  believe 
you  are  with  him  one  hundred  percent;  then  he'll  feel  he  hasn't  lost  his  ties  with  home." 


T  ,    -$^yJ  (Joel  Mc^xea: 


"Men  like  to  be  mothered.  Men  in  service  especially  like 
to  be  mothered.  A  special  Easter  cord,  a  carton  of 
cigarettes  wrapped  in  a  star-spangled  paper  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  a  box  of  cookies — strong  men  break  down  and 
weep  over  things  like  tl.is.    I've  seen  them." 


PHOTOPLAY  combhicd  u'lth  movik  mirror 


Jtfyi  Setiif  TleLd: 


"One  way  to  hold  a  man — whether  he's  near  or  far — Is  by 
not  perpetually  giving  him  too  much  attention.  Too  much 
attention  is  boring.  An  uncertain  amount  of  attention  is 
intriguing." 


"Clever  letter-writing  is  a  help.  Not  lovey-dovey  letters,  but 
gay,  amusing  letters.  These  keep  a  man  guessing.  Guessing 
leads  to  worry.  Worry  leads  to  the  next  train  home— as 
soon  as  he  gets  that  leave!" 


^afji  (Jack  Hennifi 


"Well,  if  I  were  the  girl  a  boy  left  behind  I'd  urge  him  to  hove  fun.  I'd  repeat 
that  attitude  in  letters  too.  It  burns  a  man  up  when  a  girl  tells  him  to  have  a  good 
time;  makes  him  wonder  if  she's  as  nuts  about  him  as  he  is  about  her.  Keeps  him 
chasing — her!" 


"If  you're  asking  me  there's  always  more  chance  the  boy  will  lose  the  girl.  Women 
have  the  darndest  instincts  which  tell  them  what  to  do.  This  gives  them  an  edge. 
'Let  your  instinct  be  your  guide!' — that's  what  I'd  tell  any  girl.  And  if  she  followed 
that  advice  I'll  bet  she'd  be  all  right." 


.^yj  Sailfata.  Stanurijck: 


"I  think  the  girls  they  leave  behind  will,  usually,  keep 
their  interest  without  trying.  Boys  in  service  have  o 
disciplined  existence.  They  don't  get  around  much. 
They're  sure  to  hang  a  lot  of  romantic  dreams  on  the 


^ 

Flower  In  her  hair:   Nancy  Cole- 
^  ^  man,  the  girl  Warners — and  every- 

I  one  else — is  talking  about.oppeor- 

^  Ing  in  "The  Edge  Of  Darkness" 


Listen!  You  can  hear  it — a  melody  sonnetimes  strong  and  soaring;  sometimes 
sad  and  faraway.    The  words  make  a  story,  too — the  life  story  of  Judy  Garland 


At  three,  Judy  kept 
on  singing  to  her 
first  audience  till 
her  father  stopped  her 


"Kiddie  Revue"-  acts  knew  the  Gumms — 
Virginia,  and  Sue,  and   Frances  (Judy) 


The  woman  who  kept  the 
three  little  Gumms  in  tune 
— Judy's    mother  Ethel 


IT  was  only  six  o'clock  but  already 
it  seemed  dark  and  chilly  in  the 
cheaply  furnished  room.  The  two 
children  had  been  bundled  into  bed. 
They  were  not  asleep,  however,  but 
stared  with  big  round  eyes  at  an  elec- 
tric sign  reflected  in  the  cracked  and 
wavy  mirror.  "Rooms,"  the  sign 
spelled  out  and  in  smaller  letters, 
■'50c  &  Up." 

"Mama,"  one  child  said,  "what 
makes  the  words  jiggle  so?" 

"Hush,  dear,"  the  mother  whispered, 
"you'll  wake  Daddy." 

"I'm  not  asleep,"  a  man's  voice  said 
wearily.  "Just  lyin'  here  thinking." 

"About  what?"  the  woman  asked 
quickly. 

There  was  no  response. 
"You're    worrying    again,"  the 
woman   said.    "Worrying   about  the 
act.    About  how  we'll  never  get  a 
break.  .  .  ." 

"The  act  will  be  all  right,  Ethel. 
I  could  do  it  in  my  sleep."  The  man's 
voice  was  muffled.  "Tank  towns! 
That's  the  thing  that  wears  me  down. 
We  play  our  hearts  out  and  what  does 
it  get  us?  A  fifth-rate  room  in  Peoria." 

The  woman  moved  quickly  to  his 
side.  "Look,  Frank,"  she  whispered 
earnestly.  "You're  not  losing  your 
nerve,  are  you?  The  act  will  make 
the  Palace  yet.  Last  week  we  had 
them  in  the  aisles." 

"Yeah,"  Frank  said  dryly.  "We  had 
'em  in  the  aisles  all  right.  They  kept 
on  walking  till  they  reached  the 
street." 
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By  JUNE  fm 
and  CAROLYN  mm 

The  woman  sighed.  "You're  just 
tired.  Tired  and  blue.  Things  will 
look  different  in  the  morning." 

For  a  time  there  was  silence  in  the 
darkened  room.  Then  two  childish 
voices  piped  up  in  a  defiant  treble. 

"Mama,"  they  announced  in  unison, 
"we're  hungry." 

The  woman  sighed  again.  "You'd 
think  that  gas  jet  would  manage  to 
burn  just  a  minute  longer.  By  then  I 
could  have  had  this  oatmeal  warm." 

"There's  a  quarter  in  my  pocket," 
Frank  offered. 

"You  keep  that  quarter,"  Ethel  ad- 
vised hurriedly.  "We'll  need  it  for  the 
children's  milk  tomorrow." 

SHE  struck  a  match  and  took  the 
short  stub  of  a  candle  from  some- 
where inside  a  battered  make-up  kit. 
Its  wavering  light  revealed  a  pretty, 
dark-eyed  girl  with  bangs  and  locks 
brought  back  tightly  from  the  temples 
in  the  highly  fashionable  hairdress  of 
the  early  nineteen  twenties. 

"There,"  she  said  and  set  the  candle 
in  its  broken  saucer  on  the  dresser. 
"This  is  nicer.  Lots,  lots  nicer." 

Virginia  spoke  with  all  the  dignity 
of  her  seven  years.  "I'm  tired  of 
oatmeal." 

"Me,  too,"  echoed  Mary  Jane,  aged 
five. 

"Shh!"  cautioned  Ethel.   "Eat  your 


supper  now  and  go  to  sleep.  Listen, 
Mama  will  tell  you  a  story.  A  beau- 
tiful story.  Once  upon  a  time  there 
was  an  agent  who  liked  Daddy's  act 
so  much.  .  .  ." 

Somehow  the  agent  never  came 
along.  That  is,  an  agent  who  be- 
lieved enough  to  make  a  try  for 
Broadway.  Week  by  week  the  pros- 
pects dwindled. 

Finally  Frank  decided  that  he  and 
vaudeville  were  quits.  A  moving- 
picture  theater  in  a  one-horse  town 
could  be  bought  for  little  more  than 
just  a  song.  Frank  had  the  song. 

Thus  it  happened  that  on  June  10, 
1922,  the  hottest  day  of  the  year. 
Grand  Rapids,  Minnesota,  was  the 
town  where  little  Miss  Frances  Ethel, 
the  newest  addition  to  the  household 
of  Frank  and  Ethel  Gumm,  made  her 
initial  debut. 

"Another  girl,"  a  neighbor  said  in 
disappointment. 

"And  am  I  glad!"  Ethel  retorted. 
"We  have  a  trio  now."  She  looked 
with  pride  at  the  red-faced  and  yawn- 
ing infant  at  her  side.  "Hear  that? 
You  make  a  trio,  Frances  Ethel. 
That's  good  for  top  billing  any  time." 

What  Fiances  Ethel  thougbi  about 
it  she  was  too  bored  to  say.  But  not 
for  long.  In  an  amazingly  few  years 
she  could  discuss  top  billing  of  a  trio 
with  the  fluency  of  a  Barrymore.  And 
with  almost  the  same  results. 

This  later  work,  however,  was  pur- 
sued in  a  mild  form  of  disguise.  Gar- 
land was  the  (Continned  on  page  74) 
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k  guy  a  girl  could 


SEVERAL   years   ago   when  Van 
Heflin  had  his  first  Hollywood 
interview,  he  set  out  with  the 
notion  that  one  should  oblige. 
"Like  baseball?"  he  was  asked. 
"I  love  it."   (He  doesn't  know  right 
field  from  his  elbow.) 
"Other  sports?" 

"Oh — football — all  of  'em — "  (As  a 
college  student,  he'd  gone  in  duty  to 
one  of  the  big  games,  gotten  soaked 
in  a  downpour,  caught  cold  and  de- 
cided the  heck  with  that.) 

He  was  led  by  his  questioner 
through  various  categories,  liked 
everything  and  knew  little  about  any- 
thing he  liked.  It  began  to  sound 
dull  and  not  wholly  convincing.  At 
length  he  threw  in  the  sponge.  "Look," 
he  suggested.  "Go  make  up  your  own 
lies." 

So  now  he  tells  the  truth. 

The  truth  is  that  he  was  born  a 
moody  character  of  French-Irish  ex- 
traction and  reborn  last  May  sixteenth 
when  he  married  Frances  Neal.  Her 
hair  is  red,  her  nose  tiptilted,  her 
.spirit  gay.  He's  heaid  her  called 
beautiful.  Himself,  he  wouldn't  know. 
All  he  knows  is  he  likes  to  look  at 
her.  She  gets  such  a  bang  out  of  life 
and  laughter  that  it  gives  him  a  bang 
to  watch  her  live  and  laugh.  Her 
atmosphere  dispels  the  causeless  fits 
of  depression  he  used  to  wrestle  with. 
What  they  do  doesn't  matter.  What 
matters  is  having  "the  little  mick" 
around. 

He's  the  kind  of  guy  who'd  ache 
in  dumb  sympathy  with  a  bereaved 
pal,  but  forget  to  send  flowers.  A 
week  later  he'd  ship  off  a  quart  of 
whisky,  figuring  it  would  do  the  pal 
more  good.  He's  the  kind  of  guy  in 
whom  saccharine  women  produce  a 
form  of  mild  mania.  His  antidote  is 
to  leer  at  them.  He  can  argue  some 
point  of  abstract  philosophy  for  hours, 
untroubled  by  the  fact  that  he  may 
not  know  what  he's  talking  about. 
The  mental  gymnastics  refresh  him. 

Sailing  is  his  only  sport.  Before  the 
war  and  his  marriage,  he'd  spend 
week  ends  on  Errol  Flynn's  boat.  His 
closest  friend  is  Charlie  Bickford  and 
his  admiration  for  Spence  Tracy,  as 
both  actor  and  right  guy,  is  one  of 
the  few  things  he  can't  put  into  words. 

He  scorns  superstition  but  finds 
hmiself  driving  to  work  the  long  way 
every  morning.  When  he  took  the 
shortcut  a  couple  of  times,  bad  things 
happened.  Naturally,  one  had  nothing 


to  do  with  the  other,  still  a  man's 
entitled  to  his  foibles.  He  used  to 
think  he'd  enjoy  the  public  attention 
bestowed  on  screen  actors.  Now  that 
he's  got  it,  he  finds  it  embarrassing. 
Especially  since  he  played  the  drunk 
in  "Johnny  Eager,"  one  wry  conse- 
quence of  which  is  that  every  genial 
soul  who's  downed  a  few  hails  him 
in  brotherhood. 

He's  no  Adonis.  Joe  Pasternak 
forestalled  his  qualms  about  playing 
the  romantic  lead  in 
"Seven  Sweethearts." 
"Yes,  yes,  I  know 
you're  not  handsome. 
I  don't  want  a  glamour 
boy.  I  want  a  human 
being,  a  guy  a  girl 
could  fall  in  love  with. 
I  also  want  an  actor." 
His  pull  is  both  subtler 
and  deeper-rooted  than 
that  of  the  collar  ads. 
It's  in  the  thrust  of 
his  mind  behind  his 
drawling  speech,  in  his 
dry  and  irreverent  hu- 
mor, in  the  way  his 
sardonic  pan  is  trans- 
figured by  the  extraor- 
dinary sweetness  of  his 
smile.  Joe  Pasternak 
must  have  seen  him  in 
the  stage  version  of 
"The  Philadelphia 
Story,"  where  Katie 
Hepburn  fell  more 
than  half  in  love  with 
him  and  audiences 
went  the  whole  hog. 
Maybe  smart  Mr.  Pasternak  decided 
that  what  was  good  enough  for  Kath- 
arine Hepburn  couldn't  be  bad  for 
Kathryn  Grayson. 

FRANCES  and  acting  are  his  sole 
major  interests,  his  hobbies,  his 
diversions,  his  life.  Before  meeting 
her,  his  idea  of  fun  was  work,  his  idea 
of  punishment  a  vacation.  Most  actors 
enjoy  their  work,  few  give  themselves 
to  it  with  Heflin's  singlehearted  fervor. 
He  s  the  lucky  guy  who  can  earn  a 
living  at  what  he'd  be  lost  without. 
"Why  don't  you  relax?"  people  would 
ask.  He  didn't  know  what  they  were 
talking  about. 

It  all  happened,  he'll  tell  you, 
because  he  was  funny-looking.  His 
first  love  was  the  sea  which  met  his 
appreciative  stai'e  when,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  was  sent  from  Oklahoma  to 


Decision  o"f  the 


month:  Every  wonnan  wonts 
a  husband  just  like  Von  Heflin 

BY  \m[  um 


At  Giro's  with  his  wife  Frances — 
and  what  matters  most  to  Van  is 
having  this  "little  mick"  around 

stay  with  his  grandmother  in  Cali- 
fornia. Summers  he'd  get  jobs  on 
boats.  Having  reached  college  age, 
he  went  back  to  attend  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  for  three  years.  There 
the  acting  bug  bit  him.  The  following 
summer  he  shipped  from  San  Pedro 
and  disembarked  in  New  York,  a 
character  in  search  of  his  cousin  who 
was  an  actress. 

By  Oklahoma  tradition,  if  you  have 
a  fifth  cousin  on  any  point  of  the  globe, 
you  walk  in  on  same  and  stay  a  few 
months.  Van's  cousin  was  giving  a 
cocktail  party.  He  walked  m.  wearing 
his  gob's  cap  and  a  paw  of  cowboy 
boots  he  hadn't  been  able  to  stuff  into 
his  bag.  Till  (CoJitiJuied  on  page  58) 
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Cousin  took  him  in  tow,  the  guests 
thought  he'd  been  hired  for  laughs. 

One  of  them,  teUing  about  a  part 
he'd  turned  down  that  morning,  eyed 
the  greenhorn  speculatively  and 
spotted  the  makings  of  a  gag.  "Why 
don't  you  try  out  for  it?"  It  became 
a  collective  enterprise.  They  told  him 
what  to  say  and  how  to  comport  him- 
self, they  primed  him  with  the  names 
of  plays  in  which  he  was  to  say  he'd 
appeared.  Only  a  Methuselah  could 
have  appeared  in  them  all.  Moreover, 
to  ripen  the  joke,  they  slipped  in  three 
or  four  plays  produced  by  the  very 
man  they  were  sending  him  to  see. 

Fools  rush  in,  et  cetera.  Van  hied 
him  down  and  rattled  off  his  list  of 
plays.  As  it  happened,  Channing  Pol- 
lock, producer  and  author  of  "Mr. 
Moneypenny,"  thought  this  very 
funny.  He  tried  the  fresh  kid  out, 
cowboy  boots  and  all,  and  gave  him 
the  part.  So,  in  the  perversity  of 
human  nature,  Van  decides  a  few 
weeks  later  that  he  hates  the  stage. 
"It's  like  Hawaii,"  he  explains.  "You 
dream  you  can  reach  up  and  pick 
mangos  or  beautiful  babes  out  of  the 
trees.  You  find  it's  just  another  place." 
He'd  dreamed  of  the  theater  as  glam- 
our and  moonshine.  Stripped  of  illu- 
sions, he  returned  to  sea.  Urgent 
parental  pleas  eventually  brought  him 
back  to  finish  his  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  after  which  he 
took  an  M.A.  at  Yale,  in  preparation 
for  the  dire  possibility  of  a  teaching 
career.  ' 

The  only  good  thing  to  come  of  his 
brief  affair  with  the  theater  was  the 
friendship  of  Richard  Boleslawski. 
They  corresponded.  "Deep  down 
you're  an  actor,"  Boley  told  him. 
"Only  you're  not  ready  yet.  Get  rid 
of  your  romantic  notions,  then  come 
back."  He  went  back  after  Yale  to  a 
series  of  bad  plays,  short  runs  and 
failures,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
acquired  training,  the  realistic  ap- 
proach, true  love  and  wedlock  with 
the  theater  and  some  excellent  notices. 

He  also  ventured  into  the  more  con- 
ventional type  of  wedlock  with  an 
actress  by  the  name  of  Esther.  The 
marriage  was  short-lived,  lasting  a 
scant  six  months.  But  it  came  under 
the  head  of  experience. 

Katharine  Hepburn  saw  him  in 
Behrman's  "End  Of  Summer,"  the 
first  hit  he  appeared  in,  and  got  RKO 
to  sign  him  for  "A  Woman  Rebels," 
which  was  sad  for  them  both.  Sadder 
still  for  Heflin  were  the  Bs  that  fol- 
lowed. If  he  had  to  do  stinkers,  he 
preferred  doing  them  on  the  stage. 
So  he  asked  for  and  was  given  his 
release.  "What  I  thought  of  them," 
he  observes,  "is  exactly  what  they 
thought  of  me." 

He  went  back  to  Now  York  at  a 
pretty  low  ebb.  "I  felt  like  a  failure 
and,  come  to  think  of  it.  I  was."  Stay- 


away  from  the  stage  a  couple  of  sea- 
sons and  you're  dead.  Van  was  dead 
to  Broadway,  but  radio  took  the 
corpse  in.  He  became  a  voice  on  soap 
opera  three  times  a  day.  Till  PhiUp 
Barry  wrote  "The  Philadelphia  Story," 
with  Heflin  in  mind  as  the  reporter. 
He  went  through  one  rehearsal  and 
quit,  because  he  didn't  like  the  way 
he  was  treated  in  the  third  act.  "Which 
gives  you  at  a  glance  the  measure  of 
my  brains."  But  his  guardian  angel 
was  watching  that  day.  Barry  wooed 
him  back  with  a  couple  of  concessions. 

"Santa  Fe  Trail"  was  made  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  while  the  play  took  a 
rest.    "This  is  a  heavy.    You  should 


FEEL  THAT 

COMING    ON  ? 

Just  reach  for  the  January 
Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  and 
you'll  have  all  the  great 
open  spaces  on  your  Christ- 
mas list  filled  in  no  time! 

Our  shopping  expert  spent 
weeks  snooping  around  the 
shops  and  has  new  and  smart 
suggestions  to  make  which 
will  delight  the  hearts  of 
Aunt  Grace,  little  Emy  Lou, 
nrtother  and  dad,  and  the  Boy 
Friend,  whether  he's  waiting 
to  hear  from  the  Draft  Board 
or  in  training  somewhere  in 
America. 

Let's  make  this  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  Christmas. 

Remember — Christmas  is 
one  of  the  things  we're  fight- 
ing for! 


never  play  anything  but  heavies,"  they 
told  him  at  Warners,  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  for  months  he'd  been  mow- 
ing 'em  down  as  a  sex-appeal  boy. 

"Okay,"  he  said  wearily,  "I  shouldn't 
play  anything  but  heavies."  He  en- 
joyed the  picture  thoroughly.  It  was 
like  playing  cowboys  and  Indians, 
with  a  horse  instead  of  a  broom  to 
ride  on.  Still  he  was  glad  to  get  back 
on  the  road  with  the  play.  Hollywood 
was  a  shell  and  a  mockery.  Holly- 
wood took  actors  and  sliced  them  into 
little  bits.  Nuts  to  Hollywood. 

Then  Hollywood  released  "The 
Philadelphia  Story"  and  even  the 
carpers  hung  it  with  bays.  Van  slunk 


around  avoiding  the  picture.  He  was 
no  dope.  He  should  go  looking  for  in- 
feriority germs?  At  least  he'd  wait  till 
the  show  closed.  It  closed  in  Philadel- 
phia on  a  Saturday  night.  On  Sunday 
he  went  to  New  York,  grabbed  his 
sister  and  steered  her  to  a  neighbor- 
hood house,  where  she  lent  moral 
support  while  he  saw  Jimmy 
Stewart  play  the  part  he'd  been  play- 
ing for  two  years.  He  also  saw  the 
light.  Only  a  lowlife  could  sneer  at  eUi 
industry  capable  of  turning  out  a  job 
like  this.  What  was  he  sore  at  then? 
Not  Hollywood  obviously,  but  his  own 
lack  of  success  there.  "Which  I  hope 
to  heaven  I'll  remember,"  he  says 
now,  "when  I  suddenly  find  the  snow- 
ball's stopped  rolling  downhill." 

Thus  chastened  and  cleansed  of 
error,  he  betook  himself  again  to 
Hollywood,  resolved  to  break  in  like 
any  novice.  For  the  renegade  of  "Santa 
Fe  Trail,"  that  was  hardly  necessary. 
Clutching  hands  reached,  bent  on  rop- 
ing and  branding  him  heavy.  He 
thinks  heavies  are  fine — as  a  first- 
class  stinker,  it's  always  relatively 
easy  to  impress  an  audience.  But  the 
menu,  he  holds,  should  be  varied,  so 
he  looked  around,  picked  Metro  as 
the  big  time,  phoned  Billy  Grady,  cast- 
ing director,  and  asked  for  a  test. 
They  tested  him  with  Donna  Reed. 

"It  came  out  remarkable  for  her 
and  good  for  me,"  says  Van  with  ap- 
propriate modesty. 

"It  came  out  a  piperoo  for  them 
both,"  says  Billy  Grady. 

Heflin's  no  businessman,  but  fig- 
ured that  his  status  as  an  actor  would 
be  enhanced  if  he  haggled  about 
terms.  That  he  haggled  successfully 
is  apparent  in  the  kind  of  roles  he 
drew — juicy  roles  in  A  pictures.  "The 
Feminine  Touch,"  "H.  M.  Pulham 
Esq.,"  "Johnny  Eager."  In  his  uncon- 
ventional prayers  he  never  fails  to 
bless  the  name  of  Mervyn  LeRoy  for 
trusting  a  comparative  newcomer 
with  the  beautiful,  difficult  party  of 
Johnny's  conscience.  At  the  moment 
he's  playing  Andrew  Johnson,  our 
impeached  president,  in  "Tennes- 
see Johnson."  He  doesn't  look  more 
than  one  picture  ahead.  Since  col- 
lege days,  he's  been  a  member  of 
the  Reserve  Corps  and  is  now  wait- 
ing for  a  call  from  the  Government 
When  it  comes,  he'll  go. 

Meanwhile,  he's  learning  how  to  be 
happy,  though  idle.  He  never  had 
many  friends.  Frances  has.  People 
like  her.  They  don't  hate  him,  but  ho 
always  worked  too  hard  to  take  time 
out  for  friendships.  Now  her  friends 
brighten  the  corner  where  he  is. 

If  she  wants  to  go  swimming,  they 
go  swimming.  If  she  wants  a  week 
end  at  Arrowhead,  he  makes  reserva- 
tions. Not  that  he  sinks  his  person- 
ality in  hers.  (Try  and  make  it  .sink.) 
To  Van  it's  (Continued  on  page  93) 
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Question:  How  does  a  girl  make 
a  first  date  come  back  for  more? 
Answer:  She  wears  a  black  faille 
silk  and  rayon  dress  with  sheer 
yoke  and  sleeves  like  Joan's 
choice  from  Demoiselle.  It  does 
triple  duty — it  looks  pretty,  is 
just  as  practical  and  it's  a  male 
compliment-catcher.  Turn  the 
page  and  you'll  see  a  reader  wear- 
ing the  same  type  dress.  Below: 
Beaver's  a  best  as  a  winter  coat 
because  it  teams  up  with  silk 
dresses  for  afternoon,  goes 
just  as  happily  with  winter 
wools  and  sport  velveteens 


This  luscious  emerald  green  velveteer 
suit  cu+s  a  fancy  sica+ing  figure.  THe 
weslcit  has  little  metal  buttons  marching 
down  the  front;  the  gored  skirt  flares 
out  gracefully  to  show  the  bright  lining- 
Dorothy  wears  this  for  skating,  for  the 
office,  for  informal  dates;  she's  aisc 
smart  and  wears  the  weskit  separately 
OS  a  touch  of  color  over  her  dark  dresses 

Weskit  and  skirt.  $10.95  complete  or 
Bloomingdale's,  N.  Y.  City 

Also  in  red  or  block 

The  clothei  featured  on  these  pages  ar- 
on  sale  at  the  New  York  stores  spec 
fed.  For  instructions  as  to  how  you  cc 
Durcl^ase  them  easily   turn  to  pogelC. 


Kathryn 


Grayson's  fight  for 


happiness 


A CERTAIN  interviewer,  famed 
throughout  Hollywood  for 
"startling"  stars  into  giving  out 
unusual  stories,  was  talking  to  Kath- 
ryn Grayson. 

The  interviewer,  who  is  well  past 
forty,  had  never  before  met  Miss 
Grayson,  who  is  just  twenty. 

He  said  to  her,  "Your  type  doesn't 
interest  me.  I  dislike  you  little  girls 
who  are  all  sweetness  and  light.  You 
have  no  temperament." 

Kathryn  Grayson  looked  at  the 
man,  levelly  and  calmly,  from  the 
depths  of  her  widely  spaced  hazel 
eyes. 

"Have  you  heard  me  sing?"  she 
asked. 

"Of  course  not."  said  the  inter- 
viewer, still  faithful  to  his  lechniquo 
~>{  irritating  people. 

"Well,  you  should,"  said  Kathryn, 
'because  my  voice  is  my  tempera- 
nent.  My  voice  is  Kathryn  Grayson. 
■jCxcept  for  that,  you  are  quite  right. 

am  nothing  without  it  and  I'm  sure 
'ou   would   find   no   story    in  me." 


BV  RUTH  HfAnRBUBt 

The  interviewer  agreed  and  went 
away  and  never  put  down  so  much  a.s 
a  line  about  her. 

But  he  and  Kathryn  were  both 
wrong.  There  is  another  story  in  her, 
a  story  much  greater  than  any  story 
about  her  voice.  For  many  girls  can 
sing  charmingly.  But  the  story  con- 
cerning the  heart  of  Kathryn  Grayson 
is  the  type  of  story  that  occurs  most 
rarely  anywhere  in  the  world  and 
practically  never  in  Hollywood.  And 
the  time  has  come  when  this  story 
may  be  told. 

It  is  the  touching  history  of  a  young 
girl  who  loves  her  husband  more  than 
she  loves  anything  else  in  life  and  that 
includes  fame,  fortune,  friends  and 
personal  happiness. 

Right  now,  with  "Seven  Sweet- 
hearts" finished  and  proclaimed  as  an 
outstanding  hit  and  with  its  star 
talked  about  as  the  greatest  "young 
voice"  in  America,  Kathryn  Grayson, 


that  same  star,  is  living  in  a  tacky 
little  house  within  short  driving  dis- 
tance of  Fort  Crowder,  Missouri. 

She  is  there  because  John  Shelton, 
her  husband,  is  stationed  at  Fort 
Crowder  and  she  wants  to  be  able  to 
spend  every  minute  of  his  leaves  with 
him. 

Kathryn  has  been  married  to  John 
Shelton  only  a  little  over  one  year 
and  during  that  time  she  has  twice 
gone  to  court  to  divorce  him.  She 
has  charged  him  with  incompati- 
bility of  temperament,  with  mental 
cruelty  and  with  long  absences  from 
home.  She  has  had  it  drilled  into  her 
head  how  much  better  it  would  be  for 
her  career  if  she  were  divorced.  She 
knows  John  to  be  difficult  and  moody 
and  she  faces  what  all  young  brides 
of  service  men  face  these  days:  The 
possibility  of  widowhood  or  of  hav- 
ing a  man  come  back  home  a  different 
person.  Yet  she  is  in  love  with  the 
depth  of  emotion  that  is  granted 
only  to  women  who  are  courageous 
{Continued  on  page  94) 
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Immediately  after  the 
marriage  began  George's 
campaign  to  rescue  Ann 
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Why  Ann  Sheridan  and 

Ceorge  Brent  Have  Separated 


There  was  little  chance  of 
lasting  happiness  for  this 
pair.  The  proof  of  that? 
These  events  that  oc- 
curred after  their  wedding 


It  SAllt  JEFFERSON 


HOLLYWOOD  hopes  the  separa- 
tion of  George  Brent  and  Ann 
Sheridan    is    only  temporary; 
j  that  by  the  time  you  read  this  the  two 
may  be  reunited. 

But  those  who  know   Annie  and 
1  George,  who  know  the  vast  differences 
in  their  viewpoints  and  ways  of  Ufe, 
!are  afraid   one   or   the   other  must 
'change  radically  before  there  can  be 
ja  happy  marriage  between  them. 
I    Like  their  wedding,  the  news  of  their 
'separation  came  suddenly,  swiftly  and 
■  unexpectedly.     But   what  happened 
between  those  two  events,  the  wed- 
ding and   the   parting,   leads   us  to 
assume  there  can  be  little  chance  of 
real  and  lasting  happiness  unless — 
but  let's  tell  the  story  of  George  and 
Ann  from  its  start. 
I  To  begin  with,  this  is  George's  fourth 
known  marriage,  and  rumor  has  it  his 
[fifth.   George  was  married  to  a  young 
woman  in  a  small  stock  company  in 
the  East  before  coming  to  Hollywood. 
After  that  venture  into  wedlock  which 
lasted  but  briefly,  he  married  Ruth 
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Chatterton.  For  two  years  they  re- 
mained man  and  wife,  his  longest 
marital  record.  This  union  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  hurried,  hushed-up  mar- 
riage to  the  Australian  newcomer, 
Constance  Worth,  which  led  to  an- 
other quick,  sudden  ending,  leaving 
George  bitter  and  unhappy. 

For  several  years,  George  had  seen 
Ann  Sheridan,  the  beautiful  Texas 
girl,  around  the  Warner  Brothers  lot. 
Everything  about  and  concerning  her 
was  contrary  to  George's  way  of  life. 
We  say  this  with  no  disparagement 
to  Ann.  As  a  former  flame  of  George's 
once  said.  Brent  has  always  had  a 
great-lady  complex.  "She  has  such 
dignity,"  was  his  favorite  description 
of  a  woman  he  admired.  Ann  was  no 
great  lady.  She  was  a  pal,  a  comrade, 
a  hail-fellow-well-met  to  anyone  on 
the  lot.  "Hi  ya,  Annie,"  grips  and 
prop  men,  publicity  men  and  fellow 
actors  would  call.  "Hi  ya,  Annie," 
and  George  would  wince.  Not  that 
George  is  a  snob,  remember.  Not  that 
he    is   exclusive    or  movie-actorish. 


There  is  no  truer  friend  of  the  under- 
dog on  the  Warner  lot  than  George 
Brent  and  the  men  know  it.  It's  just 
that  he  is  painfully,  woefully  shy  of 
people,  loathes  exhibitionism  with 
all  his  soul  and  is  completely  anu- 
social. 

Ann's  closest  friends  are  her  hair- 
dresser and  wardrobe  girl.  Every 
moment  of  her  spare  time  is,  or  should 
we  say  was,  spent  in  their  company, 
chattering,  laughing,  talking.  In  the 
commissary  Ann  was  constantly  be- 
sieged by  people  who  had  complete 
access  to  her.  There  were  no  barriers 
as  there  are  with  so  many  stars,  bar- 
riers that  are  so  necessary  to  a  star's 
health,  time  and  work. 

And  so  they  met — these  two  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  earth. 

It  happened  this  way.  One  day  Ann, 
clad  in  a  bathrobe,  strolled  into  the 
Green  Room  of  the  studio's  dining 
room.  Jimmy  Cagney  and  Pat  O'Brien 
were  lunching  with  George  Brent 
whom  they  had  come  to  know  after 
years  on  the  {Continued  on  page  70) 
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Open  Lette 

CLARK  GABLE 


FROM  UN  EDITOn 


DEAR  CLARK  GABLE: 
I'm  UTiting  these  few  words 
to  you  not  in  behalf  of  your 
army  of  fans — they've  done  their  job 
well — but  for  those  of  us  who  through 
the  years  have  been  your  inarticulate 
admirers;  the  ones  who  went  to  see 
a  picture  because  you  were  in  it,  got 
a  lift  from  your  quality  of  realness 
and  unbeatable  vitality,  sent  you  a 
mental  note  of  thanks  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  We're  the  lazy  ones — or  per- 
haps the  shy  ones. 

But  you  have  done  something  now 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  sit 
on  our  hands  any  longer. 

Nothing  can  be  sillier  than  this 
business  of  patting  men  on  the  shoul- 
der for  the  simple  step  of  joining  up 
with  one  of  the  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice. It's  pretty  logical  for  a  man  to 
decide  that  nothing  else  he  can  do 
with  his  time  will  make  sense  so  long 
as  the  Japs  and  Nazis  are  riding  down 
every  decent-living  nation. 

We  who  have  come  to  know  you 
consider  it  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  that  you  should  have  done 
what  you  did — even  to  passing  up  the 
easier  way  of  a  comfortable  commis- 
sion and  starting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  as  a  private — or,  pardon  me, 
a  corporal. 

We  remember  how  you  felt  about 
that  trip  to  Washington  when  you 
went  East  to  find  out  what  was  the 
wisest  and  best  thing  to  do.  You 
came  back  to  Hollywood — remember? 
— just  about  the  time  they  were  show- 
ing the  first  sneak  preview  of  "Some- 
where I'll  Find  You." 

You  didn't  spare  the  horses  when 
you  talked  about  that  trip.  You  were 
impatient  because  some  of  them  in 
Washington  were  still  telling  you  that 
you  could  best  serve  your  country  by 
sticking  with  what  you  were  doing — 
making  pictures  that  could  take  peo- 


ple's minds  off  the  terrible  things  that 
were  happening  around  them,  the 
restrictions  and  sacrifices  that  were 
creeping  up  on  them. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  was  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  Washington  plead-, 
ers,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would 
have  bet  my  bottom  dollar  that  no- 
body in  all  the  world — not  even 
Carole  if  she  were  alive — could  have 
sold  you  on  the  fact  that  they  were 
right.  All  of  us  knew  how  you  had 
been  champing  at  the  bit  to  get  into 
action  ever  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Then 
when  our  boys  took  a  shellacking  m 
the  Java  Sea,  it  was  all  your  pals 
could  do  to  hold  you  back. 

But  from  the  moment  that  Carole 
took  the  sky  road,  any  one  of  us  could 
have  come  to  you  and  said,  "Well, 
you'll  look  grand  in  a  uniform,  fel- 
low." We  knew  then  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  Mr.  Clark  Gable 
became  Major  Gable,  or  Lieutenant 
Commander  Gable — or  just  plain  Pri- 
vate Gable. 

Now  that  you've  bought  your  ticket, 
here  is  a  thought  to  take  with  you  on 
the  journey  ahead.  In  the  movies  you 
have  represented  a  man  that  every 
woman — at  least  practically  every 
American   woman — could   love   as  a 


son,  as  a  brother — or  as  a  man. 

And  that's  what  you  mean  now  that 
you're  in  Uncle  Sam's  Army.  You  are 
Everyman,  every  American  man  who 
is  the  center  of  Everywoman's 
thought  today,  her  prayers,  her  hopes. 
She  prays  that  Everyman  wiU  eat 
well,  sleep  well,  and  above  all,  keep 
well.  She  prays  that  he'll  get  the  most 
out  of  his  training  to  be  a  soldier, 
prove  his  mettle  as  a  man  among  men. 

She  hopes  that  he'll  think  of  her 
now  and  then,  maybe  send  her  a  letter 
or  postcard  soon.  She  knows  that  he'l! 
take  that  trip  to  a  foreign  field  one  of 
these  daj's — -and  when  he  does,  she's 
ready  to  keep  quiet  and  keep  smiling. 
She  goes  on  working  at  her  job  so  that 
he  won't  worry  about  her  and  she 
sends  him  the  letters  and  little  re- 
membrances that  will  make  him  a 
happier  soldier. 

And  then,  at  night,  she  prays  that 
he'll  do  the  job  he's  set  out  to  do — to 
save  his  country  from  murder  and 
rape  and  starvation — and  that  some- 
day, even  if  it's  years  later,  he  ll  come 
back  to  her,  be  she  mother,  sister, 
sweetheart  or  wife,  and  start  again 
where  they  left  off. 

That's  what  you'll  be  meaning  to 
all  of  us.  We've  {Continited  on  pagelZ) 
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PHOTOPL.w  combined  with  movie  mirbo" 


IIOPP:  BULKELEYof  New  York  — 
another  beautiful  Pond's  Bride-to-Be 
—  is  engaged  to  Arthur  Clarke  Suther- 
land of  Canada.  Hope^s  Ring  (below)  is 
set  in  platinum,  a  smaller  diamond  each 
side  of  the  bhie-whitc  solitaire. 


Cold  Cream  over  her  face  atid  throat. 
Pats  in.  Then  tissues  ofT  well.  This  is  to 
soften  and  remove  dirt  and  make-up. 
Then,  she  "rinses"  with  a  second 
Pond's  creaming.  Tissues  off  again  — 
and  "my  skin  feels  angelic — so  clean 
and  so  smooth,''^  she  says. 

Do  this  yourself — at  night,  for  day- 
time clean-ups,  too.  You'll  soon  see  why 
war-busy  society  women  like  Mrs.  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  Mrs.  Victor  du  Pont,  III, 
use  Pond's,  why  more  women  and  girls 
use  it  than  any  other  face  cream.  Ask  for 
the  larger  sizes — you  get  even  more  for 
your  money.  All  sizes  are  popular  in 
price.  At  beauty  counters  everywhere. 


HE  IS  GOING  TO  SEA— SHE  IS  MAKING  THE  SEAS  SAFER— Eer  deft  fingers  turn  out  miraculously  sensitive  aircraft 
instruments.  Hope  studied  for  a  stage  career — "But,  I  wanted  to  do  something  specific  in  this  war,"  she  said,  "so  I  went  to 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  and  the  next  day  started  work.  I'm  thrilled  hy  my  job,  and  every  little  glass  tube  I  handle, 
I  think,  'this  one  may  help  Arthur.'" 


HOPE  IS  TYPICAL  of  so  many 
plucky,  darling  girls  today  who 
have  given  up  all  personal  ambition  so 
as  to  become  "production  soldiers" 
behind  their  fighting  men. 

'  We  like  to  feel  we  look  feminine, 
even  if  we  are  doing  a  man-size  job," 
she  says,  "so  we  tuck  flowers  and  rib- 
bons in  our  hair  and  try  to  keep  our 
faces  pretty  as  you  please. 

"My  stage  work  taught  me  how 
awfully  important  a  good  cleansing 
cream  is  if  you  want  a  really  lovely 
complexion.  I  use  and  love  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  because  it's  such  a  splen- 
did cleanser  and  softener.  It's  a  grand 
value,  too.  A  great  big  jar  of  Pond's 
costs  you  less  than  a  small  jar  of  many 
creams." 

Every  night  Hope  smooths  Pond's 


HOPE  AND  ARTHUR  greet  two  H.  A.  V. 
friends  at  the  Waldorf,  before  .\rlhur  en- 
li.sfed.  With  her  adorable  smile  and  flower- 
fresh  look,  it's  no  wonder  the  boys  can't 
see  anyone  else. 


IT  S  NO  ACCIDENT  SO  MANY  LOVELY  ENGAGED  GIRLS  I  SE  POND's! 
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Why  Ann  Sheridan  and  George  Brent  Have  Separated 


(Continued  jrom  page  67)  same  lot.  Pat 
and  Jimmy  called  to  Ann  who  strolled 
over,  laughed  and  talked,  and  walked 
over  to  another  table  of  merry  friends. 

George  glanced  over  at  the  redheaded 
beauty.  Coolly  and  calmly  she  stared 
back. 

Suddenly  Brent  motioned  with  his  fork 
and  Ann  nodded,  thinking  he  had  asked 
her  to  lunch  next  day. 

That  night  he  appeared  at  her  door 
dressed  to  the  hilt.  Ann,  whose  heart 
was  actually  beating  like  a  trip  hammer, 
surveyed  him  calmly. 

"Sorry,"  she  said,  "I  have  a  date.  1 
understood  you  to  mean  lunch  tomor- 
row." And  George  Brent  had  to  turn 
around  and  go  home. 

IT  intrigued  him.  He  came  back  again 
'  and  gradually,  although  they  were 
little  suited,  they  began  going  together 
steadily.  Ann's  laugh  still  rang  out  like 
a  bell  booming  over  the  studio,  her  love 
of  life  and  her  absolute  passion  for 
general  good  times  blazed  away.  Occa- 
sionally she  di-agged  a  reluctant  Brent 
to  a  friend's  home  for  an  evening  of  fun, 
and  George  put  forth  every  effort  to 
please.  Although  nearly  twenty  years 
her  senior  and  long  ago  satiated  with 
the  so-called  "good  times"  of  youth,  he 
tried  to  please. 

One  night  in  particular  we  noticed 
them  at  the  Mocambo.  George  was 
throwing  a  party  for  Ann  and  eveiy- 
thing  had  been  specially  ordered — the 
turtle  soup,  the  fowl,  the  crepe  suzettes. 
But  Ann  didn't  see  the  food  or  eat  it 
or  care. 

She  had  found  a  good  dancing  part- 
ner and  spent  the  entire  evening  on  the 
dance  floor  while  George  sat  amidst  her 
friends,  the  ones  he  had  especially  in- 
vited, and  tried  to  fill  in  the  gaps. 

The  marriage  was  one  of  those  swift 
sudden  things  that  followed  a  turbulent 
quarrel.  They  eloped  to  Florida.  There 
in  the  living  room  of  the  home  of 
George's  sister,  Mrs.  Sam  Harris,  Ann 
took  her  wedding  vows  with  the  beau- 
tiful white  mantilla  which  George  had 
given  her  draped  over  her  flaming  red 
hair. 

And  then  almost  immediately  began 
George's  campaign  to  rescue  Ann;  to 
save  her  from  the  too  many  friends  that 
took  her  time;  to  try  to  mold  her  to  his 
quiet,  secluded  way  of  life. 

At  lunch  time,  instead  of  Ann's  re- 
pairing to  the  studio  Green  Room  for  an 
hour  of  fun  and  no  food,  George  insisted 
she  come  home  to  lunch  with  him  and 
he  himself  carefully  cooked  the  liver 
steaks  she  needed.  Like  a  lover,  hus- 
band, friend,  he  watched  over  her  health 
and  habits. 

But  a  man  can't  watch  over  the  very 
soul  and  spirit  of  a  woman  and  re-create 
her,  casting  out  the  personality  with 
which  she  was  born  to  reconstruct  her 
anew.  Ann  chafed  under  the  solitude. 
With  a  friend  or  two  in  of  an  evening 
or  maybe  just  alone,  they'd  play  gin 
rummy  or  play  the  phonograph.  George 
loved  Hawaiian  records,  Ann  loved 
rhumbas,  so  they  took  turns  playing 
their  favorite  records.  Occasionally 
they'd  go  into  each  other's  arms  and 
dance.  For  her  sake  George  learned  to 
rhumba. 

So  you  see  each  tried  desperately  hard 
to  readjust  to  the  other. 

That  he  loved  her  is  no  secret.  Both 
Bctte  Davis  and  Olivia  de  Havilland, 
old  flames  of  George's,  spoke  of  his 
tender  sentimentality,  but  neither  could 
di.splay    the    beautiful    gifts    that  Mr. 


Brent  had  lavished  upon  them  for  the 
simple  reason  he  gave  few. 

Yet,  we  remember  the  Christmas  a 
year  before  George  married  Ann  when 
his  secretary  telephoned  her  to  come  to 
Mr.  Brent's  house  and  pick  up  a  small 
package  she  had  left  there.  Puzzled,  Ann 
drove  over.  In  the  garage  stood  a  lux- 
urious sedan  elegantly  wrapped  in  cel- 
lophane and  tied  with  a  huge  bow. 
Other  equally  lavish  gifts  were  showered 
upon  the  girl  he  loved,  who  yet  was 
so  little  suited  to  his  retiring  nature — 
his  "dark"  moods,  as  Hollywood  calls 
them. 

A  great  star  you  all  know,  who  once 
had  a  romance  with  George,  spoke  of 
those  moods.  "I'm  glad,"  she  said,  "that 
Ann  has  married  George,  for  I  honestly 


While  Anr.  was  on  "Edge  Of  Darkness" 
location  with  Errol  Flynn,  the  trouble 
with   George   reached   a  climax 


believe  she  is  the  only  person  who  can 
survive  the  depressing  influence  of 
George's  moods.  He  is  the  greatest  de- 
featist I  have  ever  known  and  one  of  the 
most  charming  men  alive." 

IF  Ann  was  understanding,  so  was 
George.  Before  their  marriage  Ann 
had  bought  her  first  home  and  the  thrill 
of  its  belonging  completely  to  her  brought 
a  chuckle  from  George  who  had  long 
since  passed  that  stage.  "It's  growing 
pains  in  Ann's  career,"  Brent  told  a 
friend,  "and  I  wouldn't  have  her  give 
it  up  for  the  world." 

.  But  there  was  no  room  in  the  house 
for  George,  his  dog,  books,  knickknacks, 
and  large  wardrobe  necessary  to  an 
actor.  So  Ann  moved  over  to  George's 
tiny  Toluca  Lake  home,  the  one  in 
which  he  lived  during  the  days  of  his 
Garbo  courtship,  and  occasionally  she'd 
drive  out  to  see  her  very  own  Valley 
home.  It  wasn't  a  very  happy  or  com- 
fortable arrangement,  but  the  lease  on 
George's  house  hadn't  expired.  So  they 
lived  in  crowded  quarters  until  some 
bright    future    day    that,  unfortunately, 


didn't  come. 

And  then  those  close  to  Ann  gradually 
noted  the  change  that  came  over  her,  a 
change  that  George  himself  spoke  of  at 
the  time  of  their  separation.  Her  camara- 
derie gave  way  to  a  superciliousness  that 
wasn't  Ann.  Boredom,  perhaps,  or  the 
uselessness  of  their  life  together,  was 
becoming  apparent.  And  it  couldn't 
help  but  leave  its  mark,  just  as  Ann's 
first  unsuccessful  marriage  to  Eddie 
Norris  had  been  a  blow  to  her. 

The  change,  barely  perceptible  at  first, 
slowly  grew.  Ann  was  a  new  Ann; 
the  fires  had  died  down,  the  love  of  fun 
and  laughter  and  music  and  night  clubs 
and  dancing  and  excitement  and  glory 
had  been  thwarted  a  long  time.  Human 
nature  can't  change.  Ann  loved  George, 
but  still  her  nature  craved  the  food 
that  fed  it. 

THE  end  came  as  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly as  her  marriage. 
It  really  began  with  Arm's  leaving 
for  the  "Edge  Of  Darkness"  location  and 
George's  leaving  pictures  to  take  a  stiff 
fifty  hours  of  training  in  Government 
planes.  He  had  formerly  been  a  flyer 
and  now  yearned  to  be  a  civilian  flying 
instructor,  a  tj'pe  of  expert  badly  needed 
by  the  Government;  but  first  he  had  to 
complete  his  fifty  hours  in  every  type 
of  ship. 

With  the  memory  of  an  event  in  the 
past  haunting  her  dreams,  Ann  begged 
and  pleaded  that  he  go  into  some  other 
branch  of  service. 

That  event  had  happened  one  day 
after  George  had  been  flying  for  years. 
As  he  landed  his  plane  he  said  to  those 
around  him,  Til  never  fly  again."  There 
was  no  reason  except  a  terrific  hunch. 
Next  week  he  sold  his  plane  and  the 
first  flight  made  by  the  new  owner 
resulted  in  a  crash  which  killed  him. 

Knowing  this,  Ann  was  afraid.  They 
parted  with  hurt  and  misunderstanding 
between  them. 

George  and  Ann  didn't  see  each  other 
all  through  his  training  period  and  her 
location  jaunt. 

And  then  on  a  Friday  night,  his  train- 
ing period  over,  he  returned  un- 
expectedly to  Hollywood.  His  small 
house  had  been  closed  and  Ann  had 
already  moved  to  her  Valley  home. 

Ann  telephoned  the  studio  on  Saturday 
and  cancelled  all  engagements.  On 
Tuesday  morning  George  gave  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  separation  to  the 
press.  Ann  confirmed  it.  What  words 
were  said  then,  we'll  never  know.  A 
man  and  a  woman  had  been  deeply  in 
love  but  had  found  their  paths  must 
separate. 

Hollywood  hopes  they'll  find  some 
way  to  adjust  their  differences.  "I  made 
a  picture  with  George  some  years  ago." 
Brenda  Marshall  told  a  friend,  "and 
now  I  have  just  played  his  leading  lady 
in  his  last  film  'You  Can't  Escape  For- 
ever.' I  couldn't  get  over  the  change 
in  George.  How  tenderly  and  beauti- 
fully he  spoke  of  Ann.  It  was  so  obvious 
that  his  love  had  given  him  new  life 
and  new  hopes. ' 

Despite  this.  George  will  go  his  way 
as  a  flying  instructor  to  young  cadets, 
starting  where  we  don't  know.  Ann 
will  continue  her  career,  emerging 
gradually  into  the  limelight,  the  fun, 
the  laughter  she  thrives  on. 

Let's  hope  somewhere,  somehow,  these 
two  so  widely  divergent  people  will  find 
their  love  a  bond  strong  enough  to 
overcome  all  obstacles. 

The  End 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  ififh  Movre  MrRROR 


OLc>^.>^IaSSju OJ^sJX  starring  jn  "The  Palm  Beach  Story" 


A  PARAMOU  NT  PICTURe 


l...il  imparts  a  lovely  color  to  the  skin 
2. ..it  creates  a  satin- smooth  make-up 
3. ..it  clings  perfectly  —  really  stays  on 

Co/or...  lovely  color  that  flatters  the  beauty  of  your 
skin... is  the  secret  of  this  face  powder  created  in  original 
color  harmony  shades  by  Max  Factor  Hollywood. 

Whether  you  are  blonde,  brunette,  brownette,or  redhead, 
there  is  a  Color  Harmony  shade  to  individualize  your  type 
and  give  your  skin  a  more  beautiful,  more  youthful  look. 

Superfine  in  texture,  Max  Factor  Hollywood  Face  Powder 
imparts  a  soft, satin-smooth  appearance, and  it  clings  per- 
fectly, too,  so  that  for  hours  your  make-up  looks  fresh 
and  lovely. ..One  dollar. 


Max  factok  hollyw  ood  colok  hakmony  make  up 

. .  .  face  powder,  rouge  and  TRU-COLOR  UIPSTICK 
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If  LOVE  rules  You. 


Maureen  O'Hara  and  Tyrone 
Powerstarring  in  "The  Black  Swan,  " 
a  20th  Century-Fox  picture.  Easily 
cultivate  love-worthy  hancis,  your- 
self— with  Jergens  Lotion. 


r 


ROM.\rv'Tic  HOLLYWOOD  STARS  care  for 
,  their  lovely  hands  with  Jergens 
Lotion,  7  to  1 ! 

You  see,  Jergens  helps  protect  the  youth- 
like smoothness  and  adorahle  softness  of 
a  girl's  hands;  helps  prevent  disillusioning 
roughness  and  chapping. 

It's  like  professional  care  for  your  hands. 
Blended  in  Jergens  Lotion  are  2  ingredi- 
ents, so  exceptional  for  helping  rough 
skin  regain  delicious  softness  that  many 
doctors  use  them.  So— always  use  Jergens. 


Maureen  O'Hara's  Alluring  Hands.  Oh,  yes, 
—  Maureen  O'Hara  lielps  to  keep  her 
hands  adorable  with  Jergens  Lotion. 
"It's  so  easy,"  she  says.  "Jergens  never 
feels  sticky."  The  first  application  helps! 


j     Christmas  Tips  to  Santa 

(Continued  jrom   page  31)    giving  her 
something. 

I      Rita  Hayworth — go  on,  Santa,  give  her 
Vic  Mature.  They  deserve  each  other. 

Greta  Garbo — give  her  back  to  Sweden; 
and  you  can  throw  in  Gaylord  Hauser, 
too. 

For  Charles  Beyer — a  school  for  love, 
so  he  can  teach  the  younger  men  how 
i  to  do  it.  I  mean  love.  I  think  we  need 
schools  for  that  as  for  everything  else. 

Gary  Cooper — just  let  him  keep  roll- 
ing along  like  Old  Man  River. 

Joan  Crawford — happiness  with  her 
new  husband,  Phil  Terry. 

Btng  Crosby — just  give  htm  the  urge 
to  keep  right  on  singing. 

Mickey  Rooney — the  discipline,  train-  • 
ing  and  steadiness  which  Army  life  can 
give  him,  if  he'll  let  it  sink  in. 

Jeanette  MacDonald — let  her  join  Gene 
Raymond  in  England,  so  she  can  sing  for 
our  soldiers  over  there. 

TO  George  Sanders — make  him  stop 
'  talking  about  women  in  1943  and  con- 
fine his  remarks  to  the  sterner  sex  just  to 
see  if  that  will  get  htm  anywhere  in  his 
career.  He's  had  so  much  fun  with  us, 
I'd  like  to  see  if  he  can  have  any  with- 
out us. 

Don  Ameche — I'm  saying  a  little  prayer 
that  Santa  Claus  will  bring  you  just  one 
good  role  so  that  you  won't  have  to  dis- 
cover any  more  telephones,  washing  ma- 
chines, or  bear  traps. 

Jean  Arthur — Santa  Claus  is  going  to 
deliver  to  your  door  his  own  version  of 
Emily  Post,  with  a  new  set  of  rules  for 
etiquette  in  public  behavior. 

Eddie  Arnold — may  all  your  troubles 
go  up  in  smoke  and,  if  they  do.  you'll 
be  lucky! 

Gary  Grant — well,  what  can  he  want, 
now  that  he's  got  Barbara? 

Hedy  Lamarr — as  a  gift  to  all  of  us.  put 
her  in  a  frame  and  under  glass. 

Bob  Hop>e — prolonged  health,  so  that 
he  can  continue  just  the  way  he's  been 
going. 

Charles  Laughton — let's  find  an  orchid 
the  color  he  likes,  so  that  he  can  enter 
his    garden    in    the    American  Garden 

contest. 

Binnie  Barnes — bring  her  together  with  I 
Director  Bill  Seiter  so  he  can  again  show  I 
the  producers  with  short  memories  that  I 
I  she  can  be  a  clever,  subtle  comedienne,  f 
instead  of  the  two-gun  woman  they  insist 
upon  making  her. 

John  Beal — because  there's  so  much  l 
disharmony  in  the  world,  let's  have  a  I 
look  at  him  in  "The  Great  Command-  * 
ment,"  which  Twentieth  has  had  resting 
on  its  shelf  for  three  years.   That  picture 
really  teaches  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Jack  Benny — suppose.  Santa,  you  take 
his  cigars  away,  while  he's  acting  on  the 
screen  and  on  the  air.  and  give  them  to 
Uncle  Sam  to  distribute  among  our  sol- 
diers? And  Santa,  please  give  Jack  a 
copy  of  the  new  book  "How  To  Over- 
come Worry"  which  I  am  going  to  write 
when  I  get  around  to  it. 

Joan  Davis — a  role  on  the  screen  equal 
to  her  roles  on  the  air. 

Olivia  de  Havilland — an  eligible,  un- 
attached, devoted  male,  so  she  can  settle 
down  and  stop  having  the  heebie-jeebies 
and  maybe  give  a  performance  like  her 
sister.  Joan  Fontaine. 

But  maybe,  after  all  these  suggestions. 
Santa,  you'd  better  skip  Hollywood  en- 
tirely. You've  been  so  wonderful  to  all 
of  us  in  the  past  that  I  don't  think  movie- 
land  would  mind  if  you  didn't  even  leave 
a  calling  card  this  year. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  i/ok.  Old  Boy! 
The  End.  ' 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mirror     [  • 


Open  Letter  to  Clark  Gable 

(Continued  from  page  68)  heard  about 
a  few  of  the  snipers  who  have  been 
writing,  "What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
you're  starting  from  the  ground  up  when 
you're  a  corporal?''  Those  people  don't 
know  that  in  your  unit  the  lowest  man 
is  rated  as  a  corporal  for  purposes  of 
admission  and  that  once  he's  in,  he  loses 
his  rating  until  he  finished  his  officer's 
training.  So  you're  still  just  "Mister 
Gable''  when  anyone  addresses  you. 

But  we've  also  heard  what  your  team 
mates  down  in  Miami  are  writing  home; 
things  like  ".  .  .  he  gets  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  rest  of  us  and  there  isn't  a 
man  in  the  outfit  whose  respect  he  hasn't 
won  .  .  .  great  guy.  .  .  ." 

Furthermore,  we  know  you  haven't  lost 
your  sense  of  humor;  not  when  you  can 
write  as  you  did  to  one  of  the  boys  at 
your  studio:  "They're  cutting  my  hair 
tomorrow.  Brother,  oh,  brother,  when 
they  get  down  to  those  Gable  ears  they'll 
fly  me  across  the  Atlantic  as  the  latest 
thing  in  bombers!" 

Most  of  us  would  have  been  perfectly 
happy  if  you'd  stayed  on  as  Clark  Gable 
of  the  screen,  who  knew  how  to  make 
an  hour  and  a  half  pass  in  the  theater 
like  a  few  minutes.  But  you  didn't  see 
it  that  way  and  we  know  why. 

You're  going  to  do  a  terrific  job  foi 
Uncle  Sam — just  as  Jimmy  Stewart  and 
Tyrone  Power  and  Doug  Fairbanks  Jr. 
and  Henry  Fonda  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Hollywood  boys  are  doing — and  will  do. 
Maybe,  remembering  that  you're  Every- 
woman's  Everyman  you'll  do  even  a 
louch  more  than  your  best — and  believe 
Tie,  pal,  that's  tops  so  far  as  we're  con- 
•erned! 
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IS  A  MAGHET  FOR  KISSES 
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Before  yoor  next  "Big  Dafe"  —  !-ino()th  on 
feathery -lij;lit  Jerf;eiis  Face  Cream;  leave 
on  a  moment;  remove.  Then,  a  second 
light  film  of  this  .«atiie  lovely  cream— a 
splash  of  cold  water — and  your  face  is 
satin-smooth  for  fresh  make-up. 


But  .  .  .  Dry- Skin  Wrinkle.^  get 
no  nice  compliments 

FORGET  expensive,  complicated 
beauty  treatments.  Use  this  one 
new  cream  for  lovely,  complete  smooth- 
skin  care.  L  se  Jergcns  Face  Cream — 

( 1 )  for  cleonsing; 

(2)  for  softening  your  skin; 

(3)  OS  a  silken-textured  foundation; 

(4)  as  a  Night  Cream  that  helps  to  smooth 
dry  skin  while  you  sleep. 

1  his  new  cream  is  a  "One  Jar"  Beauty 
Treatment  — made  for  just  these  times  by 
the  same  skin  scientists  who  created 
Jergens  Lotion  for  your  smooth,  soft 
hands.  \0i  to  $1.25  a  jar.  Over 
6,000,000  jars  have  already  been  used. 


ALL-PURPOSE  ...  FOR  ALL  SKIN  TYPES 


FOR  A  SMOOTH,  KISSABLE  COMPLEXION 
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Dress  Put  Through 
102  Launderings; 
Looks  Like  New 

Linit-Starched  Cottons 
Resist  Laundering  Wear; 
Have  Linen -Like  Finish 

It  will  pay  you  to  give  your  house- 
dresses  LINIT  care.  They'll  serve  you 
better  — and  stay  smart,  fresh,  new 
looking  longer.  This  different  laundry 
starch  penetrates  the  fabric,  covers 
tiny  fibres  with  protective  coating. 

LiNiT-starched  fabrics  stay  clean- 
looking  longer,  too.  And  iron  easier. 

Free  !  The  helpful  "LiNiT  LAUNDRY 
chart".  Write  Corn  Products  Sales 
Company,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  LC-12. 


ALL  GROCERS  SELL  LINtT 


PENETRATES  the  FABRIC 
PROTECTS  THE  FIBRES 


Pocketful 

{Continued  jrom  page  55)  chosen  mon- 
icker— Judy  Garland — and  if  that  name 
does  not  rate  top  billing  over  any  trio, 
then  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  has  been 
suffering  long  enough  from  hallucinations. 

Sometimes,  there  in  Grand  Rapids, 
when  Ethel  walked  into  her  orderly 
kitchen  she  surely  thought  of  the  days 
when  she  cooked  cereal  in  a  dressing 
room.  Or  on  a  more  pleasant  note,  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  sound  of  thunder- 
ing applause.  If  she  did,  she  gave  no 
sign.  It  was  owing  to  her,  however,  that 
in  those  early  years  her  children's  lives 
were  permeated  with  music. 

Ethel  would  sit  at  the  piano  and  play 
for  hours — her  scarred  upright  piano 
with  the  white  spot  on  the  lid  where 
Frank  had  spilled  the  glass  of  lemonade. 
The  Gumms  might  not  be  able  to  afford 
rugs  on  their  floors  or  curtains  at  their 
windows,  but  the  piano  was  the  heart  of 
their  whole  existence.  That  slayed  Grand 
Rapids. 

"What  can  that  mother  be  thinking  of?" 
busybodies  asked  disapprovingly. 

That  mother  was  thinking  of  the  stage. 
"You  are  of  the  theater,"  she  told  her 
three  wide-eyed  and  solemn  children. 
"You  were  practically  born  in  it  and 
someday  you  must  take  your  rightful 
place  in  it.  When  that  day  comes  you 
must  be  ready." 

P  RANGES  ETHEL,  the  youngest,  early 
'  showed  a  greater  interest  in  music  than 
the  others.  As  a  result  more  time  was 
spent  with  her. 

Perhaps  other  children  in  Grand 
Rapids  went  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock,  but 
other  children  in  Grand  Rapids  could 
not  recite  a  Shakespearian  sonnet  at  the 
age  of  three.  Frances  Ethel  could;  could 
and  did  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

Strangely  enough  it  was  in  something 
far  less  dramatic  that  she  made  her 
theatrical  debut.  "Jingle  Bells,"  to  be 
exact,  and  it  was  Christmas  Eve  on  the 
stage  of  her  father's  movie  house. 

It  was  a  bit  difficult  for  the  audience 
to  decide  whether  the  little  sprite  up 
there  behind  the  footlights  was  supposed 
to  represent  a  pixie  or  a  Christmas  angel. 
The  costume  said  angel;  hadn't  Ethel 
stayed  up  late  three  nights  cutting  and 
basting  the  cheesecloth  to  give  the  skirt 
that  gossamer  effect?  But  the  little  face 
peeping  around  the  silvered  crinoline 
wings  said,  "Hey!  Hey!  Ain't  we  got  fun?" 

After  the  first  chorus  the  applause 
racked  the  rafters  of  the  New  Grand 
movie  theater.  Little  Miss  Gumm  turned 
a  pleased,  excited  face  toward  her  audi- 
ence, she  immediately  repeated  the 
song.  Again  there  was  applause.  Again 
she  sang.  After  about  eight  choruses, 
however,  Frank  thought  it  best  to  walk 
out  on  the  stage  and  remove  his  daugh- 
ter amid  loud  wailing  and  kicking. 

Ethel  caught  the  child  to  her  breast  and 
hugged  her  warmly.  "Baby,"  she  said 
triumphantly,  "you're  a  trouper." 

IT  WAS  about  six  months  later  that 
I  Frank's  finances,  never  very  good  even 
at  high  tide,  took  a  sudden  dip.  His 
pleasant  face  began  to  wear  a  worried 
frown. 

"I  keep  worrying  about  how  we're  go- 
ing to  make  the  grade  this  winter,"  he 
told  Etbel  gravely.  "There'll  be  winter 
coal  and  winter  coats." 

"Forget  it,"  Ethel  said.  "By  the  time 
the  snow  comes  we'll  be  many  miles  from 
here.'' 

Frank  was  definitely  startled.  "But 

where?" 

"Hollywood,"  said  Ethel  calmly.  "I've 


o'  Songs 

made  up  my  mind  that's  where  we  be- 
long.'' 

Frank  mulled  it  over  for  a  couple  of 
days,  then  fell  into  line.  Penny  by  penny 
the  California  fund  was  accumulated. 
Ethel  estimated  the  cost  of  the  westward 
trek  to  be  around  two  hundred  dollars. 
By  the  first  of  August  she  had  most  of 
that  amount.  It  had  been  earned  almost 
entirely  by  the  talents  of  the  three  young 
Gumms.  Some  engagements  paid  the 
huge  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  listening  to 
their  melodies  and  there  had  been  one 
miraculous  occasion  when  they  received 
the  princely  wage  of  fifteen  dollars. 

At  last  the  bags  were  packed.  All  of 
the  furniture  had  been  disposed  of;  even 
the  piano  with  the  lemonade  ring  on 
the  lid  was  to  be  left  behind.  The  Gumms 
were  on  their  way. 

Then  on  the  eve  of  their  departure 
came  a  chance  to  sing.  It  was  with  a 
dance  band  at  a  county  fair.  Very  little 
money,  but  money  just  the  same  and 
offering  the  one  thing  most  precious  to  a 
performer's    heart — an  audience. 

Ethel's  mind,  burdened  with  the  riddle 
of  how  to  pack  three  Gumms  and  six 
suitcases  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car, 
slipped  up  in  its  eternal  vigilance.  She 
left  the  house  door  unlatched  when  she 
took  her  songbirds  to  the  fair. 

It  was  a  common  ordinary  thief  who 
took  their  summer  savings.  At  least  that 
was  what  the  police  conjectured.  The 
Gumms  never  saw  him.  They  saw  only 
their  shining  dream  turning  into  Min- 
nesota dust. 

"Frank,"  Ethel  commanded  in  the  very 
midst  of  this  staggering  calamity,  "sing 
the  scale." 

Frank  obligingly  complied. 

"Not  bad."  Ethel  said.  "Not  too  bad 
at  all.  You  can  practice  as  we  ride 
along." 

Frank  and  the  children  stared  at  her 
in  astonishment. 

"If  you  think,"  Ethel  announced  with 
grim  determination,  "that  a  little  thing 
like  this  is  going  to  delay  us  you  are 
badly  mistaken.  We'll  sing  our  way  to 
California.  Only  this  time  we'll  have 
two  acts." 

RACK  on  the  road  again.  Ethel  and 
Frank  were  like  a  couple  of  old  war 
horses  in  sniffing  distance  of  the  enemy. 
Their  act  now  had  a  verve  which  in  the 
old  days  it  had  sadly  lacked. 

"We  may  get  to  Broadway  yet." 
Frank  said  one  midnight  after  an  espe- 
cially successful  performance. 

Ethel  nodded  slowly.  "Except  we're 
travelling  in  the  wrong  direction.  I 
heard  we  were  headed  West.'" 

"Times  Square  by  way  of  Frisco," 
Frank  said  jubiliantly.  "It's  been  done 
before." 

That  night  Ethel  looked  long  and 
thoughtfully  at  her  sleeping  children 
"We'll  never  get  to  Broadway,"  she  said 
aloud.  "Frank  and  I  just  don't  have 
what  it  takes.  We'll  never  scale  the 
heights."  She  stooped  and  kissed  them 
each  with  a  praj-er  trembling  on  her 
lips.  "VVt"  won't.  But  mavbe  one  of  you 
will." 

Gradually  they  worked  westward 
At  last  they  reached  Los  Angeles 
In  that  city  it  was  amazing  the  way 
money  seemed  to  dwindle.  Rents  were 
higher,  food  was  higher  and  in  less  than 
a  month  the  Gunim  financial  situation 
became  alarmingly  acute. 

Then  suddenly  came  opportunity.  A 
theater  in  Lancaster.  California,  needed 
a  manager.  Like  a  swarm  of  locusts  the 
Gumms  descended  on  the  sun-baked 
desert. 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  icith  movie  mirrop 


From  the  beginning  life  in  Lancaster 
was  disappointing.  Less  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  away  was  Hollywood,  Holly- 
wood with  all  its  glamour  and  its  magic 
key  to  fame  and  fortune. 

But  try  to  invade  its  gates! 

One  day  Frank  brought  home  a  clip- 
ping from  a  Los  Angeles  newspaper. 

"It's  the  death  of  vaudeville,"  he  said 
to  Ethel.  "Now  maybe  you'll  give  up 
this  dream." 

Ethel  stared.  "The  Jazz  Singer,"  she 
read  aloud.  "Hear  Al  Jolson  sing.  The 
screen's  greatest  miracle,  etc.,  etc." 

"You  see,"  said  Frank.  "People  aren't 
going  to  pay  any  attention  to  us  when 
for  two  bits  they  can  see  and  hear  the 
headliners  of  the  world." 

Ethel  read  the  lines  again.  Her  face 
was  a  little  white.  "That  settles  it," 
she  said  at  last. 

"Settles  what?" 

"The  girls'  careers.  Today  we  go  to 
Los  Angeles  and  register  at  the  casting 
office.  In  this  business  you  can't  start 
too  soon." 

THE  next  five  years  were  lean  years. 
Dimes  must  be  hoarded  because  gaso- 
line cost  money.  And  a  car  used  to 
transport  talented  hopefuls  to  Los  An- 
geles did  not  run  on  air.  Even  though 
some  of  their  employers  seemed  to  think 
the  "hopefuls"  did. 

Thus  the  Gumm  sisters  sang  often. 
In  fact,  every  time  there  was  a  chance, 
and  the  town  of  Lancaster  was  familiar 
with  and  not  at  all  impressed  by  their 
talents. 

One  day  the  papers  were  filled  with 
the  opening  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 
Ethel  gathered  up  her  girls.  Little  more 
than  a  few  cents  were  in  their  shabby 
purses.  But  they  had  courage  and  faith; 
and  a  pocketful  of  songs. 


In  Chicago  they  began  the  weary  task 
of  securing  a  booking.  Finally  through  a 
friend  an  audition  at  the  Oriental  Thea- 
ter was  arranged. 

Such  a  flurry  that  morning  in  the  fur- 
nished room  of  the  Gumms!  The  girls 
wore  white  dresses  with  yards  and  yards 
of  ruffles.  It  took  two  hours  to  iron  each 
dress  and  there  were  three  to  do.  Ethel 
made  her  charges  rest  before  this  im- 
portant tryout;  not  so  much  because 
they  were  sheltered  flowers,  but  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  had  had  no 
food. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Gumm  Sisters 
sang  on  empty  stomachs  and  their  mother 
accompanied  them  with  hands  blistered 
from  six  solid  hours  of  ironing. 

They  were  hired.  "But,"  said  the 
manager,  "you  have  to  get  rid  of  those 
awful  ruffled  dresses." 

Ethel  quietly  swooned. 

ONE  night  a  soft-voiced,  personable 
young  man  watched  this  trio  from 
the  wings.  It  was  George  Jessel.  "Your 
act  is  good,"  he  told  them.  "But  too 
many  cracks  are  made  about  your  name. 
The  Dumb  Sisters,  The  Crum  Sisters, 
The  Bum  Sisters,  etc.  Why  don't  you 
change  it?" 

"That's  a  wonderful  idea,"  the  girls 
agreed.    "But  change  it  to  what?" 

"Why  not  Garland?"  Mr.  Jessel  said. 
So    the    Gumm    Sisters    became  the 
Garland   Sisters — and   with   the  change 
of  name  came  a  change  in  fortune. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Lancaster,  Frank 
Gumm  began  to  think  things  out.  Life 
was  so  short,  he  reasoned.  In  just  a 
year  or  two  his  girls  would  be  out  of 
childhood's  enchanted  land.  And  he 
liardly  knew  them!  Even  now  at  times 
all  three  seemed  quite  grown-up.  His 
baby   Frances   was   rounding   out  with 


adolescent  chubbiness.  Lately  he  had 
begun  calling  her  his  Princess  Pudge. 
She  didn't  like  it  very  much,  but  just 
the  same  that  was  what  she  was — a 
pudgy  little  Princess. 

And  no  wonder  he  didn't  know  his 
girls.  How  could  he?  Auditions  in  Los 
Angeles  were  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent.  It  was  a  lonesome  drive  back 
to  Lancaster  after  nightfall  and  one  which 
he  would  not  permit  Ethel  and  the  girls 
to  make.  Why  not  move  to  Los  Angeles 
for  good  and  all?  He  caught  a  bus  and 
paid  a  visit  to  a  certain  Los  Angeles 
concern.  When  he  returned  to  Lancaster 
he  was  no  longer  the  owner  of  Gumm's 
Valley  Theater.  At  least  not  in  Lan- 
cater,  California.  The  family  again  was 
scheduled  for  a  change  in  a  place  to 
hang  their  hats.  Huntington  Park,  a 
stone's  throw  from  Los  Angeles,  was  the 
new  address. 

ABOUT  this  time  Ethel  and  the  girls 
finished  their  engagement  in  Chicago. 
They  started  on  the  homeward  drive, 
making  Lake  Tahoe  their  principal  stop. 

"Now,  remember,"  Frances  cautioned, 
"our  name  is  Garland.  Forget  about 
the  Gumm." 

"What  about  first  names?"  Ethel 
asked.  "Are  you  going  to  change  yours, 
Frances?" 

Frances  regarded  her  with  wide,  sol- 
emn eyes. 

"I'd  like  to  take  mine  from  my  favorite 
song,"  she  said  and  sang  in  her  golden 
voice: 

When  you  think  she's  a  saint,  but  you 

know  that  she  ain't 
That's  Judy,  My  Judy; 
She's  as  sweet  as  pie,  and  I  know  that 

I'd  die 
For  Judy,  My  Judy. 
For  a  time  there  was  silence  in  the 


eauty  and 
the  ^OQf  ^ 


E  good  sip  deserves 
another . . ,  and  another !  And 
remember,  there's  plenty  to 
enjoy  in  that  big,  12-ounce 
bottle.  Plenty  of  size,  plenty 
of  flavor  !  Keep  Pepsi-Cola 
on  ice  and  enjoy  often. 


r    Pepsi-Cola  is  made  only  by  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Bottled  locally  by  Authorized  Bottlers. 
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A  MESSAGE  TO 
rAEN'S  HEARTS! 

Whisper  your  allure.,  your  gay 

enchantment  .  .  .  w.th  Apr  1 
Showers  Talc!  Its  luxur.ouspe  - 

fume  speaks  a  language  that 
rn  understand... and  remen. 

be,  It's  the  fragrance  that  ap- 
pals to  them.  Let  us  aUure; 
ment  l.nger  about  you,  always. 
E^qms^tehutmt  E.pensm. 

April 
Talc 
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moving  car.  Then  Ethel  said,  "Judy  Gar- 
land.   That's  a  lovely  name,  dear." 

When  they  reached  Tahoe  they  sang 
at  the  Lodge.  It  was  here  that  Judy  for 
the  first  time  sang  "Zing  Went  The 
Strings  Of  My  Heart." 

For  the  first  time,  too,  someone  was 
in  the  audience  who  saw  more  than  just 
a  big-eyed  kid  with  a  "low-down  blues" 
voice — a  talent  scout  from  M-G-M  who 
made  a  note  to  pass  the  name  of  this 
child  singer  to  the  studio  higher-ups. 

On  a  certain  October  day  in  1934  life 
moved  as  usual  on  the  M-G-M  lot. 
Glamorous  big-name  stars  were  bowed 
into  the  presence  of  the  Important  Ones 
and  unknown  names,  lucky  enough  to 
pass  the  gates,  got  the  highly  specialized 
Hollywood  "brush-off." 

Over  on  a  noisy  testing  stage,  above 
the  bedlam,  a  talent  scout  was  attempt- 
ing to  convince  a  hard-boiled  casting 
director  that  he  had  heard  a  kid  singer 
at  Tahoe  who  had  what  it  took. 

"All  right,  Al,"  the  casting  director 
said  wearily.  "Get  her  over  here.  But 
I  warn  you,  if  I  have  to  listen  to  another 
sweet  young  darling  shriek  a  take-off 
of  Al  Jolson  singing  'Mammy'  .  .  .  ." 

OUT  in  Huntington  Park  in  the  Gar- 
land home  Frank  and  Judy  were 
alone.  They  were  absorbed  in  a  red- 
hot  checker  game. 

"It's  your  move,"  Frank  reminded  her, 
when  suddenly  the  phone  rang  stridently. 

"Let  it  ring,"  Judy  said  with  a  fine 
and  high  disdain. 

"Better  answer  it.    Might  be  Mother." 
A  crisp  unfamihar  voice  came  across 
the  wire.     "Report  to  M-G-M  imme- 
diately.  An  audition  has  been  arranged." 

Frank   repeated,  "Report  to  M-G-M 
immediately." 
Panic  reigned  immediately. 
"What'll  we  do?"  Judy  cried.  "Mother 
isn't  here.    I  can't  sing  unless  she  plays. 
What'll  we  do?" 

"Do?"  asked  Frank  calmly.  "Why, 
we'll  go,  that's  what  we'll  do.  You'll 
sing  for  them.  If  they  like  you  that  will 
be  swell.  If  they  don't,  that's  all  right 
too." 

Judy  glanced  down  at  her  plain 
sweater  and  skirt.  The  skirt  could  have 
stood  a  little  pressing.  "I  don't  think 
it  matters  much  how  I  look,  do  you? 
They  don't  want  me  anyway." 

"You  look  beautiful  to  me,  Pudge," 
Frank  said.  "Let's  go  knock  'em  for  a 
loop." 

At  the  studio  the  casting  director  took 
one  look  at  Judy's  unconcerned  and 
youthful  face. 

"No  soap,"  he  said  brusquely.  "She 
won't  do." 


Judy  was  twelve  years  old.  Behind 
her  was  twelve  years'  experience  as  a 
trouper.  Her  black  eyes  flashed.  "I'm 
no  glamour  girl,"  she  spouted  in  the 
director's  startled  face.  "I'm  a  singer. 
And  I  didn't  come  to  you.  You  sent  for 
me.  The  least  you  can  do  is  listen  to 
me  sing.  Besides,  you  broke  up  our 
checker  game." 

Casting  directors  are  notoriously  hard- 
boiled.  Nothing  phases  them.  Nothing 
influences  them;  not  temper,  not  vitriolic 
sputtering,  not  even  rank  instilt.  But 
something  in  this  httle  girl  made  thi; 
one  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  same  spark  which 
since  then  has  made  the  whole  world 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

"All  right,"  he  said  curtly.  "Sing." 

A  tall  young  man  went  quietly  to  a 
piano.    "What's  it  to  be?" 

Judy  eyed  him  dubiously.  "Zing  Went 
The  Strings  Of  My  Heart." 

WHEN  she  finished  the  man  at  the 
piano  stared  at  her  for  a  long  long 
lime.  "My  name  is  Roger  Edens,"  he  said 
unexpectedly.  "Will  you  sing  again  for 
some  people  we  are  going  to  call?" 

"Cei-tainly,"  Judy  said  unconcernedly 
and  sat  herself  down  to  wait. 

Soon  people  started  streaming  into  the 
room  from  everywhere.  One  woman 
with  beautiful  white  hair  was  addressed 
as  Mrs.  Koverman.  She  listened  to 
Judy's  songs.  They  all  listened  and 
were  strangely  sUent. 

Finally    a    man    came   for    whom  it 
seemed  that  entire  group  had  been  wait- 
ing   anxiously — Mr.    Mayer    of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.   Judy  stood  before  him 
in  her  simple  garb,  a  faded  sweater  and 
a  pleated  skirt — a  lone  twelve-year-old 
child   singing   songs  straight  from  her 
youthful  heart. 
At  last  a  man  said,  "That  will  be  all.' 
She  was  dismissed  like  that! 
That   night   even  Ethel   was   a  little 
staggered   when   the   telegram  arrivetl. 
"Come  to  the  studio  to  sign  a  contract." 
No  questions.    No  screen  tests.    Jtist  a 
contract. 

"To  think  you  did  this  aU  alone." 
Ethel  marvelled.  "I  wasn't  even  there 
to  play  for  you." 

Judy  laughed.  "Have  to  go  on  ray 
own  sometime,"  she  said.  "Who  knows" 
Lots  of  things  might  happen.'" 

Who  knew,  indeed?  Judy  Garland 
had  taken  the  first  step  on  her  fabulous 
career.  She  is  to  wait  eagerly  for  the 
sign  of  the  next  step,  only  to  be  bitterlj; 
disappoi?ited.  For,  shortly  after  this 
tragedy  strikes  the  Gumms.  Confiniir 
Judy's  story  next  month. 


CHE  RAMY  perfumer 

Men  love  "The  Fragrance  of  Youth" 
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Two  little  girls  whose  fu- 
ture M-G-M  was  wonder 
Ingabout:  DeannaDurbln 
and  JucJy  Garland  in  a 
shortthey  madetogether 
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What  Should  I  Do? 

(Continued  from  page  37)  Apparently 
you  are  trying  too  hard  to  find  a  man 
to  marry.  Men  sense  this  hunting  qual- 
ity instantly  and  are  frightened  away  by 
it.  A  man  friend  of  mine  once  said, 
"Why  do  women  let  that  acquisitive 
gleam  come  into  their  eyes  after  they 
have  known  a  man  for  an  hour  and 
learned  that  he  has  a  decent  job,  has 
pleasant  manners  and  is  free?" 

Let  that  be  a  warning.  If  I  were  you, 
since  you  have  a  good  education  and  are 
only  twenty-seven  and  financially  inde- 
pendent, I  should  travel  about  the 
country. 

For  some  reason,  a  newcomer  to  town 
has  especial  charm.  If  I  were  you,  I'd 
take  advantage  of  that  fact.  I  think  the 
only  way  to  secure  and  hold  a  man's 
respect  is  to  be  good  spirited  company, 
interested  in  everything  he  says,  but  to 
keep  him  guessing. 

The  best  of  luck  to  you, 

Bette  Davis. 

DEAR  Miss  Davis: 
Please  don't  get  the  impression  that 
I'm  one  of  those  girls  who  runs  around 
complaining  to  all  her  friends  about  her 
woes.  But  I  feel  as  if  you  were  a  mem- 
ber of  my  family,  Bette. 

Sometimes  I  think  I'm  going  to  tell 
Burke's  mother  right  to  her  face  what  I 
think  of  her.  The  only  way  I  could  keep 
from  it  today  was  to  sit  down  and  write 
to  you. 

I'd  better  begin  at  the  beginning.  Burke 
and  I  have  been  married  four  years — we 
were  both  twenty-one  on  our  wedding 
day.  Burke  explained  to  me  when  we 
were  making  plans  for  marriage  that  we 
would  have  to  live  with  his  mother. 

For  two  years,  things  were  really  swell. 
Mrs.  R.  was  very  nice  to  me.  She  let  us 
live  our  lives  and  she  lived  hers. 

But  at  the  end  of  that  time,  she  de- 
cided that  we  should  have  a  baby.  She 
began  to  tell  me  about  the  mental 
troubles  of  some  women  she  knew  who 
had  never  had  children.  After  that  she 
began  to  hint  that  I  should  see  a  doctor 
because  I  might  not  be  "normal." 

Burke  and  I  have  talked  it  over  and 
decided  not  to  have  children  yet.  Both 
his  mother  and  I  are  self-supporting  and 
he  is  likely  to  be  taken  into  the  Army. 
He  told  his  mother  that  he  didn't  want  to 
leave  me  with  a  child  to  care  for  alone. 
She  scoffed  at  that  and  said  she  had 
raised  him,  she  guessed  she  could  care 
for  a  grandson.  She  said  everyone  had 
a  baby  during  wartime. 

I  thought  it  was  bad  enough  to  live  in 
a  house  with  a  woman  who  was  sulking 
all  the  time,  but  the  next  thing  I  knew 
she  was  telling  around  town  that  I 
couldn't  have  a  child.  And  she  began  to 
invite  a  young  divorcee  to  the  house 
practically  every  Sunday  for  dinner.  This 
girl  is  very  pretty  and  full  of  wisecracks. 
She  has  a  little  girl  aged  three  that  she 
brings  along  occasionally. 

If  you  think  that  isn't  something,  you 
should  see  the  performance.  Mrs.  R. 
hands  the  baby  to  Burke,  saying  that  she 
(  can't  get  over  how  much  the  child  re- 
sembles Burke.  Then  the  baby's  mother 
makes  eyes  at  Burke  and  says  he  cer- 
tainly could  sire  a  handsome  son. 

I've  tried  to  get  Burke  to  move  out,  but 
the  one  time  he  agreed,  his  mother  had  a 
fainting  spell.  The  doctor  told  me  that 
she  did  have  a  tricky  heart,  but  that  she 
would  live  for  years  unless  something 
unforeseen  should  happen.  Of  course,  I 
don't  want  to  do  anything  to  upset  her 
heart,  but  on  the  other  hand  I've  nearly 
choked,  trying  to  keep  from  telling  her 
that  I  think  she's  a  meddling  old  fool. 


Are  you  sure  of  your 
present  deodorant? 
Test  it.  Put  it  under 
this  arm. 


Put  FRESH  #2,  the  new 
double-duty  cream, 
under  this  arm.  See 
which  stops  perspira- 
tion—  prevents  odor 
—  better! 


ITT  1']{I-;SII  #'2.  under  one  arm  —  put  \oiir  |)nsciit 
deodorant  under  the  other.  And  tlicii  .  .  . 

1.  Sec  wliicli  stops  perspiration  better.  We  feel  sure 
tiiat  I'RK.^II  *i  will! 

2.  See  w  liich  prevents  pers])irat  ion  odor  better,  ^^e"re 
.sure  von'il  feel  complete  iinderarni  security  with 
FI{KSH  #'2. 

3.  See  how  gentle  KHESII  #-2  is— liow  delightful  to 
use!  Never  greasy,  gritty,  or  sticky,  FHIsSIl  #•2 
spreads  easily — smootlily I 

4.  See  liow  convenient  FRKSH  #'•2  is!  You  can  use  it 
just  before  dressing — it  vanishes  quickly! 

5.  Kevel  in  llie  fact  that  FRKSH  #2  won't  rot  even 
delicate  fabrics.  Laboratory  tests  prove  this. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TEST!  If  you  don't  agree  tliat  FHIISII 
#2  is  the  best  nndeiarni  cream  you 
ha\"e  ever  used,  your  dealer  will  gladly  /V' Gaartmfeed  by^ 
refuuii  your  full  pnrcha.so  price. 


FRESH  #'2  conies  in  two 
sizes— 50c  for  extra-larfjo  jar; 
25p  for  generous  niediiiin  jar. 
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"Loveliest  eyes",  was  the  thrilling  verdict 
judges  gave  MARY  ARMSTRONG,  of 
Beaumont,  Texas,  first  prize  winner  in  the 
"Lovely  Eyes"  contest  sponsored  by 
Camille  Glamor-Eyes  Makeup.  Now,  as 
guest  of  Republic  Picfures,  Miss  Armstrong 
goes  to  Hollywood  to  begin  work  in  o 
Republic  film.  She  also  will  be  presented 
with  a  stunning  fur  coat  by  /.  J.  Fox, 
"America's  largest  furriers". 
OTHER  PRIZE  WINNERS:  Dons  Jaclcson, 
Long  Island— a  striking  6-piece  wardrobe 
by  Townley  Frocks;  Betfie  Reid,  Sacra- 
mento—an exquisite  diamond  wrist  watch 
by  Groen;  Mory  Brennan,  Philadelphia- 
scholarship  in  fashion  modeling  at  Moy- 
fair  Mannequin  Academy;  Dolores  Miller, 
Hollywood  —  genuine  Tec/o  pearl  neck- 
lace. And  the  following  winners  each 
receive  a  set  of  lovely  Koru  costume 
jewelry  — Mary  Le  Blanc,  Baton  Rouge; 
Jeon  Burkhart,  Louisville;  Rosonne  Perry, 
Buffalo;  0//ve  Midgeffo,  New  York  City; 
Adeline  Andreis,  Long  Island. 
Bring  out  the  hidden  beauty  and  expres- 
sion your  eyes  really  have!  Do  it  with  — 

§ CAMILLE  Cake  Mascara 
— the  new  non-running,  smear-proof  cosmetic 
that  never  cakes  or  stiffens.  Ask  for  Camille  and 
frame  your  eyes  with  natural-looking  loveliness. 

4^  CAMILLE  Cream  Mascara 

YTJ  —  the  "instant"  type,  requiring  no  water, 
spreads  evenly,  dries  in  a  jiffy.  Grand  when  you're 
rushed!  Use  Camille,  the  non-running  mascara. 

£l  CAMILLE  Eyebrow  Pencil 

jU^  — the  new  smooth-marking,  color-right  crayon 
for  naturally  lovely  eyebrows. 


CAMILLE 

GLAMOR-EYES  MAKEUP 


Remember  This... 


« GLOVER'S 
with  massage 
Beautiful  Hair 
will  Delight  You 
or  Your 
Money  Back! 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES 


Forgive  me,  Miss  Davis,  for  going  on 
this  way,  but  you  can  see  that  I  have  my 
hands  full.  I  just  can't  see  any  way  out. 
What  would  you  do? 

Janet  R. 

Dear  Mrs.  R.: 

Your  problem  interests  me  very  much. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  right  of  every 
married  couple  to  decide  if  and  when 
they  are  going  to  have  children,  without 
interference  from  anyone. 

By  all  means,  go  to  your  library  and 
borrow  a  play  titled  "The  Silver  Cord" 
by  Sydney  Howard.  This  is  the  story  of 
a  managing  mother-in-law  and  the 
trouble  she  caused  in  two  households. 
The  only  solution  to  a  problem  of  this 
kind,  and  the  action  I  would  take,  is  to 
explain  to  Burke  how  you  feel  about  his 
mother's  behavior,  then  to  move  out. 
Burke  will  soon  see  that  his  mother's 
attacks  are  phony. 

If  it  were  I,  in  this  spot,  I'd  act — 
definitely,  vigorously,  and  with  full 
knowledge  that  one  of  two  things  would 
happen.  Either  I'd  have  my  husband 
and  home  to  myself,  or  I'd  lose  him 
entirely.  That  is  a  gamble  I'd  have  to 
take  for  the  sake  of  my  peace  of  mind. 
Incidentally,  if  he  doesn't  stand  by  you, 
he  doesn't  love  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bette  Davis. 

DEAR  Miss  Davis: 
I  just  saw  "The  Man  Who  Came  To 
Dinner"  for  the  third  time.  I  liked  the 
way  you  played  Maggie  Cutler  very 
much,  probably  because  I  am  a  secretary 
myself. 

I  am  now  doing  my  hair  up  high  the 
way  yours  was  done,  but  still  I'm  no 
prize  package.  A  beautiful,  famous, 
elegant  lady  like  you  probably  has  no 
idea  what  it  means  to  be  awkward  and 
self-conscious.  I  just  know,  to  look  at 
your  hands,  that  you've  never  bitten 
your  fingernails.  I'm  ashamed  to  admit 
it,  but  I  have  an  awful  time  keeping 
my  nails  above  the  quick. 

I  might  as  well  tell  you  all  the  things 
that  are  wrong  with  me  in  hopes  that 
you  will  be  able  to  help  me.  Whenever 
a  man  pays  attention  to  me — and  that 
isn't  very  often — I  can't  think  of  a 
thing  to  say.  I  feel  all  tied  up  in  knots 
and  I  just  stand  there  sort  of  grinning 
and  wishing  the  floor  would  open  and 
droD  me  into  a  well. 

I'm  not  exactly  a  dumb  bunny  be- 
cause I  got  good  grades  in  school  and 
my  three  older  sisters  nag  at  me  and 
say  I  wouldn't  be  bad-looking  if  I 
weren't  such  a  goof. 

I'm  twenty-two  years  old,  five  feet, 
eight  inches  tall  and  I  only  weigh  115 
pounds. 

I  won't  take  up  any  more  of  your 
time,  dear  Miss  Davis,  but  I  thought 
you  might  be  able  to  help  me.  I  get 
so  blue  sometimes.  This  is  what  I 
want  to  know — how  can  I  gain  poise? 

Anxiously  yours, 

Ruth  Ann  W. 


Dear  Miss  W.: 

In  the  first  place,  since  you  are  work- 
ing and  are,  therefore,  financially  inde- 
pendent, if  I  were  in  your  place  I'd 
take  a  room  in  a  guest  house,  so  moving 
away  from  those  three  older  sisters  who, 
by  their  nagging,  would  probably  give 
even  a  beauty  like  Hedy  Lamarr  an 
inferiority  complex. 

Paint  your  nails  with  the  brightest  red 
polish  you  can  find  and  see  if  you  aren't 
too  pleased  with  the  effect  to  spoil  it  by 
nibbling. 

You  are  tall.  Do  you  stoop  when  you 
walk?  Some  of  the  loveliest  girls  in 
pictures  are  tall — Alexis  Smith,  Gail 
Patrick  and  Rosalind  Russell,  for  in- 
stance— and  each  of  them  is  as  straight 
as  a  ramrod. 

Finally,  the  best  way  I  know  of  gain- 
ing poise  is  to  forget  yourself  entirely 
and  to  direct  your  attention  at  the  per- 
son with  whom  you  are  talking.  Wonder, 
if  you  can't  divert  yourself  otherwise, 
how  he  or  she  would  look  in  a  bathing 
suit.    Remember  those  celebrated  lines: 

When    pompous    people    squelch  me 
with  cold  and  snooty  looks 

It  makes  me  happy  to  conjecture  how 
they'd  look  in  bathing  suits. 

Develop  a  system  of  conversational 
topics  to  put  the  other  fellow  at  his  ease 
and  you'll  be  surprised  at  your  own  re- 
sultant calm.  Ask,  'What  picture  could 
you  bear  to  see  once  a  week  for  an 
entire  year?''  or  "What  was  the  most 
frightening  thing  you  ever  saw?" 

Relax,  and  you'll  be  all  right. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bette  Davis. 

QEAR  Miss  Davis: 

^  You've  played  the  roles  of  so  many 
girls  in  serious  trouble  that  I  thought 
you  might  be  able  to  give  me  some  good 
advice. 

I  am  a  country  girl  who  came  to  the 
big  city  and  met  a  very  nice  boy.  Every- 
thing I  have  ever  had  I  have  worked  for 
very  hard:  he  has  an  elegant  job  that  was 
simply  handed  to  him  on  a  silver  platter. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  this.  Miss 
Davis,  he  has  always  had  everything  he 
wanted.  I've  learned  that  there  are 
some  things  out  of  reach.  Now  he  is 
going  into  the  Army.  He  asked  me  to 
marry  him  when  he  gets  out  and  I  said 
I  would  because  I  love  him  with  my 
whole  heart  and  soul. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  we  are  feud- 
ing all  the  time  over  a  very  important 
matter.  He  thinks  I  should  give  him 
the  things  that  go  with  marriage  right 
now,  before  he  goes  away  to  war.  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  he  comes  home 
and  the  wedding  is  held.  He  says  he 
doesn't  know  what  is  in  store  for  him 
and  that  I  should  be  generous  and  noble 
instead  of  thinking  only  of  myself. 

I  am  seventeen  and  he  is  twenty-four. 
Please,  please  tell  me  what  to  do. 

Your  friend. 

Bettv  L. 


Here's  your  chance  to  share  your  problems  with  Beffe  Davis.  Just 
write  her  in  care  of  Phoioplay-Movie  Mirror,  7751  Sunset  Boule- 
vard, Hollywood ,  Cal.  It  is  understood ,  however,  that  all  such  let- 
ters are  subject  to  publication  in  this  magazine  if  M/'ss  Davis  elects 
to  answer  them  In  her  department  WHAT  SHOULD  I  DO?  Names 
will,  of  course,  be  changed  to  protect  the  identity  of  the  writer. 
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Dear  Miss  L.: 

At  seventeen,  one  is  likely  to  think  that 
the  present  love  is  the  one  and  only, 
but  take  my  word  for  it — life  is  just 
beginning.  The  argument  that  men  use, 
"Don't  be  selfish;  be  patriotic,  be  gen- 
erous— I  may  not  live  long,''  is  not  new. 
From  my  reading,  I  judge  that  stone-age 
men  used  the  same  type  of  persuasion. 

A  girl  facing  this  decision,  as  I  have 
said  before,  has  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  action  in  either  direction. 
The  consequences,  if  she  listens  to  her 
soldier  boy,  are  likely  to  be  extremely 
serious. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  she  says  "no" 
life  will  go  on  much  the  same  for  her — 
without  regrets.  Never  forget  this:  It 
takes  a  frightfully  strong  character  to 
be  a  weak  woman. 

And  always  remember,  there  are  more 
ways  than  just  one  of  showing  love  and 
devotion.  The  promise  of  daily  letters, 
cigarettes  every  week,  surprise  packages 
of  writing  paper,  razor  blades  and 
sweets,  as  well  as  visits  to  camp  may 
not  be  as  "all-out"  for  victory  as  he 
would  like,  but  in  that  way  you  will 
be  telling  your  soldier  how  much  he 
means  to  you  without  endangering  your 
own  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Bette  Davis. 

r\EAR  Miss  Davis: 

*^  You  are  my  favorite  actress  and  for 
this  reason  I  would  like  to  buy  some  of 
the  clothes  you  have  worn  in  your  pic- 
tures. You  wore  such  a  lovely  tweed 
coat  trimmed  with  beautiful  fur  in  "The 
Bride  Came  C.O.D."  and  I  would  like 
to  own  it  if  it  is  not  too  expensive. 

But,  most  important,  I  want  some  very 
critical  information  from  you.  What  do 
you  do  when  you  kiss?  My  boy  friend 
judges  a  girl  by  the  way  she  kisses  so 
I  sure  want  to  learn  to  do  it  the  right 
way. 

I  am  only  seventeen  years  old,  but  tall 
for  my  age  and  I  go  out  with  older  boys 
so  I  want  to  do  everything  right. 
Your  friend, 

Kathryn  S. 

Dear  Miss  S.: 

The  clothing  that  any  actress  wears  in 
a  motion  picture  is  the  property  of  the 
studio,  therefore  she  cannot  dispose  of  it. 

As  for  your  second  problem,  I  think 
that  what  you  are  trying  to  say,  in  a 
mixed-up  sort  of  way,  is  that  you  want  to 
learn  how  to  be  popular  with  boys.  At 
present  it  may  appeal  to  you  to  have 
boys  describe  you  as  a  "hot  little  num- 
ber," but  if  you  proceed  along  that  line, 
by  the  time  you  are  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four,  you  are  going  to  have  so 
cheapened  yourself  that  no  man  is  ever 
going  to  want  you  for  his  wife. 

I  think  you  have  placed  a  mistaken 
value  on  technique,  purely  as  technique, 
whereas  the  only  thing  that  really  mat- 
ters between  two  persons  in  love  is 
emotion. 

If  I  were  you,  I'd  hold  out  for  the 
real  thing  instead  of  experimenting  with 
common  substitutes. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Bette  Davis. 

In  closing.  Miss  Davis  has  this  to  add: 
"For  the  information  of  those  who  write 
in  asking  to  purchase  discarded  items 
of  my  personal  wardrobe,  perfume  bot- 
tles, or  other  items  for  a  collection,  I 
turn  over  all  my  personal  toss-outs  to 
the  Hollywood  Guild,  1284  North  Cres- 
cent Heights  Boulevard,  Hollywood. 
The  Guild,  in  turn,  sells  the  material 
at  a  nominal  figure  and  the  money  so 
collected  is  used  to  help  distressed 
theatrical  people  living  in  this  district." 

1  DECEMBER.  1942 


Miss  Colbert  sampled  the 
nation's  best-known  colas  in 
paper  cups  marked  X,  Y,  Z 
.  .  .  and  without  hesitation 
picked  one  as  best-tasting.  It 
was  Royal  Crown  Cola. 

It's  the  same  cola  that's  voted 

"Best  by  Taste-Test"  by  over 
60  Hollywood  stars . . .  and  in 
5  out  of  every  6  certified  group 
taste-tests  from  coast  to 
coast.  Try  a  big  frosty  bottle 
of  Royal  Crown  Cola  today. 
You'll  be  glad  you  did!  Two 
full  glasses,  5p. 


See  for  yourself  why  Miss  Colbert's 
favorite  cola  is  Royal  Crown  Cola. 
Just  taste  it  once  .  .  .  you're  sure 
to  agree  it's  best  by  taste-test ! 


TAKE  TIME  OUT  FOR  A  "QUICK-UP"  WITH 


COLA  -Royal Crown  cola 

Rn  U  S  P»i  Oil 
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SAP 


Portrait  of  a  Lady  With  Red  Hair 


WHENEVER  I  NEEDED  ,i  l.ixative.  I'd  I:ike  di>wn 
the  botilt,  pour  out  a  spoonful  and  hold  my  nose 
while  I  swallowed  (he  nasty-tasting  stufi.  And 
how  it  upset  me !  It  was  just  too  strongl 


THEN    I    WENT   to  the 

other  extreme.  I  irieti 
another  laxative  whuh 
I  thought  would  ht 
easier  on  me.  But  tin- 
medicine  only  stirrci.1 
me  up  and  left  me  feel-  | 
ing  worse  than  before. 
It  was  just  loo  mild! 


ONE  DAY,  I  GOT  a  bright  idea!  I  decided  to  give 
Ex-Lax  a  trial.  It  tasted  swell  — just  like  fine  choc- 
olate !  And  it  was  so  pleasant  to  find  that  it  works 
easily  and  ejjeilhely  at  the  same  time.  Ex-Lax 
is  not  too  strong,  not  too  mild  —  it's  just  right! 

Ex-Lax  is  effective,  all  right — but  effective 
in  a  gentle  way!  It  won't  upset  you;  won't 
make  you  feel  bad  afterwards.  No  wonder 

Naturally,  like  any  etiective  medicine,  Ex-Lax 
sliould  be  taken  only  as  directed  on  the  label. 


EX- LAX 

10<  and  25<  at  all  drug  stores 


softer 
stronger  ^bp-^  -^^ 


more 
|\)  absorbent 


SITKOUX 

SIT-TRUE"  TISSUES 

AT  5  &  10^  -  DRUG  &  DEPT.  STORES 


{Continued  jrom  page  41)  grand  pianos. 

She  gets  a  great  kick  out  of  playing 
"Indications,"  is  a  better-than-average 
business  woman,  and  graduated  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  cum  laude,  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  First  Class.  She  always  suffers 
stagefright. 

The  lady  who  was  Mrs.  Miniver  puts 
off  being  interviewed  by  the  press  but 
once  cornered  she  will  talk  for  hours. 
She  has  never  attended  a  bullfight. 

She  sleeps  on  a  small  pillow  which  goes 
with  her  wherever  she  travels. 

She  rarely  eats  candy. 

She  ate  a  hamburger  once  which  gave 
her  indigestion,  and  on  her  mother's  side 
she  descends  from  Rob  Roy  McGregor, 
the  Robin-Hoodish  Scot  warrior.  She 
likes  cider,  piano  concertos  and  a  light, 
fresh  cologne  on  men. 

She  has  a  violent  aversion  to  amateur 
choirs  and  singers. 

She  can  drive  a  car,  cannot  cook,  and 
devotes  her  between-pictures  time  to 
various  and  sundry  war  work.  She  can- 
not crochet  or  knit. 

She  is  easily  deceived  by  people. 

She  sings  a  pleasing  contralto,  likes  the 
smell  of  a  delicatessen  and  is  completely 
lacking  in  confidence  when  confronting 
a  problem.  She  is  very  fond  of  oysters, 
fruit  juices  and  small,  informal  parties. 

She  didn't  want  to  play  the  role  of 
Mrs.  Chips,  thinking  the  part  "too  small 
and  quiet,''  and  after  it  was  done  she 
concluded  her  work  was  "too  insignifi- 
cant, the  less  said  about  it,  the  better." 
She  dotes  on  old  19th  Century  books  on 
etiquette. 

She  is  quick  to  criticize  people  she  is 
fond  of. 

She  once  tried  dieting,  became  violently 
ill  and  has  since  given  it  up.  She  liked 
most  to  stroll  with  her  mother,  last  thing 
at  night  before  bedtime,  down  Picadilly 
and  Park  Lane,  and  back  home  through 
Berkeley  Square.  She  thinks  the  fish  in 
Southern  California  is  tasteless,  and  she 
never  reads  crime  or  detective  stories 
because  they  upset  her  and  make  her 
fearful  of  the  dark. 

She  likes  old  bindings,  walking  in  the 
rain,  and  a  corsage  of  mixed  flowers  from 
the  garden.  She  loses  her  temper  easily 
but  never  sulks. 

GREER  GARSON,  under  an  emotional 
strain,  gets  a  sudden  pain  in  her 
temples.  She  thinks  the  most  beautiful 
building  she  has  ever  seen  was  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Delia  Salute  in 
Venice.  She  is  never  bothered  by 
claustro-  or  atrophobia. 

She  is  very  fond  of  playing  "The  Man  I 
Love"  and  the  Kerry  Dances.  She  cannot 
eat  bouillabaisse. 

Her  mother  is  Scotch-Irish  and  her 
father  was  born  in  the  Orkney  Isles  of 
Scandinavian  parentage.  She  lives  in  an 
English  country  house  in  Hollywood's 
fashionable  suburb,  Bel-air. 
She  seldom  dreams. 
She  likes  taking  pictures  but  is  forever 
foreshortening  the  legs  and  arms  of 
her  subjects.  She  has  never  been  on 
roller  skates,  has  never  worn  glasses, 
and  enjoys  listening  to  sweet  swing. 

She  never  enters  into  political  argu- 
ments. She  has  never  attended  a  jitter- 
bug session  and.  conditions  permitting, 
she  would  like  going  on  a  motor  tour  of 
the  North  American  continent,  from 
Alaska  to  the  Canal.   She  dislikes  crowds. 

Her  mother  has  never  called  her  by  a 
pet  name.    She  likes  puttering  around 
her  garden,  shopping  for  men's  things, 
and  watching  aquatic  contests. 
She  is  always  late  at  parties. 
She   considers   herself   a  romanticist. 


detests  prize  fights  and  the  only  time  she 
was  in  an  airplane  was  in  a  thirty-minute 
flight  from  Catalina  Island  to  the  main- 
land. 

She  flunked  in  mathematics  at  school. 
She  is  adept  at  archery  and  swims  a 
mean  crawl.  She  likes  to  recall  that  years 
ago — when  she  was  ill  and  unhappy — a 
fortuneteller  at  Brighton,  England,  fore- 
told everything  that  subsequently  hap- 
pened to  her.  She  has  never  been  to  a 
fortuneteller  since. 

She  is  fond  of  dancing  the  tango, 
rhumba  and  Viennese  waltz.  She  plays 
only  a  fair  game  of  golf,  likes  breakfast 
in  bed,  and  never  enters  a  conga  dancing 
ring.  She  likes  bathing  in  the  shower, 
changing  her  water  from  hot  to  cold. 
She  wears  no  make-up  off  the  screen. 

Greer  Garson  sleeps  lightly  and  is 
awakened  by  the  slightest  noise.  She  is 
specially  fond  of  a  cream  cheese  called 
St.  Ivel  Lactic  and  took  a  postgraduate 
course  at  the  University  of  Grenoble, 
France,  where  she  studied  French.  Latin 
and  several  archaic  tongues. 

Her  father  died  when  she  was  four 
months  old. 

She  enjoys  reading  publicity  about  her- 
self. 

She  doesn't  like  horseracing.  attends 
previews  of  her  own  pictures  only  under 
pressure,  and  drinks  white  burgundy  and 
champagne.    She  doesn't  play  bridge. 

CHE  likes  raspberries  for  breakfast,  is 
*^  most  comfortable  in  French  heels,  and 
as  a  little  girl  was  a  tomboy  and  played 
mostly  with  boys. 

She  avoids  the  company  of  pretentious 
people  and  will  go  into  raptures  over  a 
haggis — a  curious  Scotch  dish  made  by 
stuffing  the  stomach  of  a  sheep  with 
minced  meat.  She  envies  women  who 
can  wear  flowers  or  ribbons  in  their 
hair,  a  vanity  she  cannot  enjoy  because 
of  the  vividness  of  her  own  coloring. 

She  used  to  keep  an  unsheathed  scimi- 
tar under  her  bed,  as  a  young  girl,  for 
fear  of  burglars.  She  has  a  nostalgic  love 
of  old  English  folk  songs,  the  ancient 
sycamores  in  her  garden,  and  flowers  in 
her  bedroom. 

She  can  negotiate  ice-skating  only 
when  flanked  by  two  men.  She  has  tea 
every  afternoon  at  five. 

Her  first  part  on  the  stage  was  in 
Jewish  dialect  in  "Street  Scene."  for 
which  she  wore  a  black  wig.  She  cannot 
resist  browsing  through  antique  shops, 
has  never  had  the  habit  of  biting  her  fin- 
gernails, and  would  like  someday  to 
essay  the  roles  of  Mary  Qitecii  of  Scots 
and  Lady  Macbeth. 

She  does  not  understand  American 
football. 

She  does  not  go  in  for  calisthenics  and 
has  never  been  able  to  get  someone  to 
lend  her  James  Joyce's  "Ulysses. "  She 
was  exceptionally  good  at  school  in  spell- 
ing and  chemistry  and  has  never  had  to 
wear  braces  on  her  teeth. 

She  was  nicknamed  Ginger  as  a  young- 
ster, which  she  detested,  and  when  she 
was  nineteen  she  was  manager  of  an 
information  bureau  and  market  research 
department  for  a  London  advertising 
firm. 

She  goes  through  a  regular  ritual  when 
sleeping — first  on  her  back  and  then  on 
her  right  side.  She  likes  quiet  evenings 
at  home,  California  sunshine  and  coffee 
with  sugar  and  cream. 

SHE  suffered  a  multiple  ordeal  in  the 
making  of  "Mrs.  Miniver"  becauf*  so 
many  of  her  loved  ones  were  going 
through  the  same  experiences.  She  was 
born  under  the  constellation  of  Venus 
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and  has  a  great  weakness  for  shells  and 
coral,  of  which  she  has  an  attractive 
collection. 

She  doesn't  like  reading  in  bed,  has  a 
secret  yen  to  do  a  play  about  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  the  New  York  stage,  and 
hopes  someday  to  go  in  seriously  for  gar- 
dening, interior  decorating  and  writing. 

She  eats  a  great  deal  of  yoghurt,  a  kind 
of  Turkish  curdled  milk.  Her  father  was 
an  importer  and  commission  agent. 

She  is  the  first  of  her  people  to  take  to 
the  theater  and  she  tutored  Cambridge 
students  for  their  entrance  exams  when 
she  was  fifteen  years  old  and  too  young 
herself  to  be  admitted  to  the  University. 

She  can  tolerate  coloratura  sopranos 
only  as  musical  instruments,  and  her  first 
professional  appearance  was  with  the 
Birmingham  Repertory  Theater  at 
twenty  dollars  a  week.  Greer  Garson 
was  induced  to  come  to  Hollywood  be- 
cause Louis  B.  Mayer  of  M-G-M  told 
her  that  the  sunshine  would  add  another 
ten  years  to  her  mother's  life. 

She  made  her  reputation  on  the  Lon- 
don stage  in  brittle  comedy  and  she  was 
hailed  by  the  critics  as  "that  splendid  new 
American  actress."  She  was  seven  years 
old  when  she  tried  desperately  to  join 
a  troupe  of  pierrots.  She  was  four  when 
she  recited  a  piece  in  the  village  town 
hall  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize — a 
moldy  box  of  chocolate,  which  was  a  fore- 
taste of  the  disillusionments  that  were  to 
beset  her  on  a  theatrical  career. 

Her  most  valued  possession  is  a  little 
china  pig,  covered  with  shamrocks,  which 
her  mother  gave  her  when  she  was  five, 
in  lieu  of  a  live  baby  pig,  which  Greer 
had  wanted.  She  places  high  value  on 
it  because  her  inner  disappointment  and 
polite  acceptance  marked  a  turning  point 
in  her  character  development. 

The  End. 

A-to-Z  Girl 

(Continued  jrom  page  43)  I  was  going 
to  join  his  band,  Mother  said,  "Who  will 
pick  up  for  you,  Janey?  I'm  worried 
about  it — you  can't  get  along  alone.' 

"I  said,  'Oh,  I'll  find  someone.'  I  found 
a  nice  fellow  in  the  band.  He  would 
follow  me  or  back-track  me  and  pick  up 
what  I  forget.  I  was  only  seventeen 
and  the  baby  of  the  troupe,  so  they 
spoiled  me. 

"Once  when  that  boy  wasn't  on  hand  I 
forgot  my  fur  jacket.  We  were  fifty 
miles  along  the  road  before  we  discov- 
ered I  didn't  have  it  and  we  had  to  drive 
all  the  way  back  for  it. 

"Soon  after  I  joined  the  band  we 
started  south.  I  was  all  excited  about 
going  to  Florida  and  got  a  lot  of  Palm 
Beach  clothes,  evening  dresses  and  bath- 
ing suits.  But  on  the  way  down  we  ran 
into  that  '39  weather  that  the  natives 
claimed  was  the  worst  they  had  had  in 
forty  years. 

"It  was  snowing  in  Atlanta  and  so  cold 
in  Tampa,  Florida,  that  the  boys  had  to 
wear  overcoats  and  gloves  to  play  in  the 
pavilion.  I  wore  an  evening  dress,  with 
woolen  underwear  under  it  and  a  fur 
coat  over  it.  And  woolen  socks  and 
galoshes  to  keep  my  feet  from  freezing." 

JANET  admits  she  got  a  warmer  recep- 
tion the  following  season  when  she 
came  to  Hollywood.  Touring  the  country 
with  Hal  Kemp  and  his  boys  for  a  year 
had  polished  off  her  amateur  edges.  Her 
voice,  her  dancing  and  her  f>ersonality 
had  improved.  The  name  Janet  Blair — 
the  Blair  coming  from  Blair  County, 
Pennsylvania — was  well  known  in  jive 
circles  by  the  time  the  band  headed  for 
the  home  of  the  cinema. 


If  babies  were  kept  under  glass  they  would  be  guarded 

against  contact  with  many  harmful  germs  in  the  air.  Of 
course  this  is  impossible.  But,  today,  greatly  increased 
proleclion  for  babies'  skin  is  provided  by  an  improved 
antiseptic  baby  powder  from  the  Mennen  laboratories. 


Speed  camera  registers  baby's  motions,  shows 

need  for  protection  against  constant  friction  or 
skin  against  skin,  and  clotliing  against  skin.  New 
Mennen  Powder,  made  by  s|)ecinl  "liamnierizing" 
process,  is  super-smootli.  protccls  liaby's  skin  far 
iielter  against  friction. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES  SHAHER  OLD 
IDEAS  ABOUT  BABY  POWDER 

UNTIL  RECENTLY,  baby  powdcrs  have  been  regarded  as 
little  more  than  cosmetics  . . .  have  been  bought  by 
"smell"  and  "feel!'  But  now  Mennen  has  perfected  a  new 
baby  powder  that  keeps  baby's  skin  safer  in  two  ways: 
(1)  by  definitely  antisejptic  action  it  helps  protect  baby's 
skin  against  harmful  germs;  (2)  by  its  superior  antl-jric- 
t'lonal  qualities,  it  helps  prevent  chafing,  irritation  and  the 
"breaks"  in  skin  which  may  admit  harmful  germs.  With 
these  important  protective  qualities,  new  Mennen  Anti- 
septic Borated  Powder— also  improved  by  more  delicate 
scent— offers  mothers  a  valuable  new  baby  health  aid.  Best 
for  baby,  it's  also  best  for  you.  Pharmaceutical  Division, 
The  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  San  Francisco,  Toronto. 


3  out  of  4  doctors  stated 

in  su^^•ey  that  baby  powder 
should  be  antiseptic. 


"Hammerlzing"  Process  gives  Mennen  powder 

amazing  new  fineness.  Photos  abose,  taken 
through  microscope,  compare  3  leading  baby 
powdcrs.  Mennen  (extreme  right)  is  (1)  smoother, 
(2)  finer,  (3)  more  uniform  in  texture,  protects 
baby's  skin  better  against  cliafmg  and  friction. 


Germ-killing  tests  of  3  leading 

powders  show  that  new  Mennen 
Powder  (above,  lower  right)  has 
definite  antiseptic  superiority. 
Center  of  each  round  plate  con- 
tains a  different  baby  powder. 
In  pale  areas,  germs  are  thriv- 
ing; but  in  dark  area  (note 
center  of  Mennen  plate)  germ 
growth  has  been  prevented. 


ANTISEPTIC 
BORATED  POWDER 
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DO  YOU 

FEAR  ' 


because  of 


SyPWLIIOIIS  HAIR 

Don*t  be  unhappy!  Don't  worry — because  I  can  help 
you  as  I  have  many,  many  women  in  the  same  plight 
as  you. 

I  too,  had  the  embarrassment  of  a  difficult  superBuoaa 
hair  problem  on  face  and  limbs.  Fortunately  I  found  a 
way  to  bring  me  happiness  and  t  shall  be  glad  to  pass 
this  knowledge  on  to  you  just  for  the  asking.  Now,  no 
one  can  tell  by  looking  at  me  that  I  have  ever  been 
troubled  with  unwanted  hair,  and  if  you  follow  my 
advice,  no  one  need  know  of  your  superfluous  hair 
problem, 

It*s  all  done  so  simply,  daintily,  and  painlessly  that 
you'll  be  amazed.  Now  you  may  show  the  natural 
beauty  of  your  complexion  and  skin  when  unmarred  by 
hair.  So  if  you  have  tried  other  methods  and  haven't 
been  fully  satisfied  don't  wait  another  day. 

FREE— Send  No  Money 

Write  for  my  FREE  book,  "How  to  Over- 
come the  Superfluous  Hair  Problem^*, 
which  gives  the  information  you  want  and 
proves  the  actual  success  of  my  method. 
Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer 
— no  obligation  of  any  kind.  Address 
Madame  Annette  Lanzette,  P.  O. 
Box  4040,  Merchandise  Mart, 
Dept.  287,  Chicago. 


HAND-COLORED  in  Oil 

PHOTO  |g;NLARGEIVIENT 


Beautifully  mounted  in  7  x  y 
white  frame  mat.  Made  from  any 
pholofrraph.  snapshot  or  nega- 
tive. Ori^nal  returned.  Send  35c 
and   stamp— no   other  ohargefi. 

COLORGRAPH.Dept.  MG-52  plus  3c  stamp 
3127  Milwaukee  Av.,  Chicago,  III.  "ailing 


I'm  Hampden  s  Fowa 

^  .  I'mSOrTIE  J 

HAMPDEN'S  powder  base 
is  choice  of  millions 
for  it  brings  smooth 
radiance  to  every 
woman's  complexion. 
Hides  tiny  lines  and 
blemishes,  keeps  make- 
up looking  fresh. 

poujofvensE 

50c  also  25c  &  10c  h/yyfTiyi/j/H/f) 
Over  70  m.lUon  sold     r U^/TTUM^Ji/r L. 


OUTSELLS  ALL  FOUNDATIONS, 


"We  were  on  our  way  to  fill  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Cocoanut  Grove,"  recalls 
Janet,  "and  the  thought  of  coming  to 
Hollywood  wowed  me.  I  was  always  a 
great  movie  fan  and  I  couldn't  wait  till 
I  got  here. 

"Without  stopping  to  unpack  my  bags 
I  sailed  out  of  the  hotel,  looking  for  dress 
shops.  'I've  just  got  to  have  a  beautiful 
dress  to  open  in  Hollywood,'  I  told 
myself. 

"Not  having  Louise  along  to  manage 
things,  I  had  no  money.  But  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  get  that  dress,  somehow. 

"I  found  a  beautiful,  luscious  pink 
dress  and  asked  them  to  hold  it  for  me. 

"As  I  was  entering  the  hotel  I  met 
the  quietest  boy  in  the  band.  He 
never  mixed;  but  now  he  stoppled  and 
said,  'Janet,  you  look  sunk.  What's  the 
matter?' 

"I  said  it  was  opening  night  and  that 
I  felt  awful  because  I  couldn't  buy  the 
beautiful  dress  I  had  seen.  He  lent  me 
the  money — $65.  It  took  me  months  to 
pay  him  back  on  the  instalment  plan. 

"That  first  night  at  the  Grove  I  outdid 
myself  and  sang  and  looked  better  than 
I  ever  did  before,  or  ever  will  again,  I 
guess.  It  was  the  excitement,  or  the  new 
dress,  or  something. 

"Some  producers  came  back  after  the 
show  and  said  they  would  have  tests 
made  of  me.  But  I  refused,  because  I 
loved  singing  and  being  with  the  band 
so  much." 

I  ATER,  after  Hal  Kemp's  death  and  the 
^  breaking  up  of  the  band,  Janet  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  agents  and  the  NBC 
Artists'  Bureau  and  returned  to  Holly- 
wood. On  the  strength  of  the  glowing 
accounts  of  her  from  New  York,  Colum- 
bia signed  her  and  made  her  one  of  the 
"Three  Girls  About  Town"  with  Joan 
Blondell  and  Binnie  Barnes.  Next  they 
put  her  into  a  "Blondie"  picture  for  ad- 
ditional camera  experience  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  gave  her  the  feminine 
lead  opposite  Pat  O'Brien  and  Brian  Don- 
levy  in  "Two  Yanks  In  Trinidad." 

Remembering  the  tips  and  coaching 
she  had  received  from  Joan  Blondell 
and  Binnie  Barnes,  Janet  expected  to 
crash  the  "My  Sister  Eileen"  set  and  soak 
up  comedy  technique  from  the  sidelines, 
watching  her  favorite,  Roz  Russell,  in 
action.  But  overnight  the  studio  decided 
to  cast  Janet  as  Eileen,  notified  her  to  be 
ready  to  start  the  next  day.  Of  course 
there  were  no  clothes  ready  for  her  and 
she  had  fittings  until  after  twelve  that 
night.    Next  morning  she  was  up  at  5:30 


to  be  on  the  set  in  time  to  get  her  final 
instructions  before  shooting  began. 

From  that  moment  on  Janet  was  in 
ecstasy.  "I'm  very  much  like  the  char- 
acter Eileen  that  I  play  in  this  picture. 
In  real  life  it's  Louise,  my  older  sister, 
who  looks  after  me. 

"She  always  told  me  what  to  do.  When 
our  mother  took  us  to  a  store  and  told 
us  to  pick  out  what  we  wanted,  Louise 
would  pick  the  biggest  ring  or  the  fluffi- 
est dress  for  herself.  Then,  so  Mother 
wouldn't  have  to  spend  too  much  money, 
she  would  find  something  very  small  or 
plain  for  me  and  say,  'You  want  that, 
don't  you,  Janey?  Say  yes,  Janey.'  And 
like  a  dope,  I'd  say  yes. 

"And  she  still  tells  me  what  I  want. 
But  I'd  have  a  terrible  time  getting  along 
without  her.  She  runs  our  apartment  and 
keeps  me  from  getting  tangled  up. 

"At  first  we  had  a  little  tough  sledding, 
as  Louise  had  a  hard  time  getting  work 
in  a  California  hospital.  She's  a  lab- 
oratory technician  and  practically  all  I 
made  went  for  music  lessons.  But  we 
were  too  proud  to  ask  Mother  or  Dad 
for  help,  so  we  just  sat  tight,  till  Louise 
did  find  a  job.  And  now  we're  sitting 
pretty." 

JANET  is  not  quite  twenty-one;  is  five 
feet,  four  inches  tall,  weighs  110  pounds 
and  had  reddish-chestnut  hair  till  they 
bleached  it  for  this  picture.  She  still 
sketches  and  dabbles  in  oils  and  water 
colors.  She  practices  ballet  regularly 
when  not  buried  in  a  picture.  She  loves 
comic  strips,  Du  Maurier's  writings  and 
symphonic  music.  She  collects  lipsticks 
and  match  boxes.  She  likes  oatmeal, 
ice  cream  and  coffee  and  abhors  cakes 
and  pies.  She  can't  cook,  sister  Louise 
doing  the  practical  things  for  the  family. 

Janet  has  a  wardrobe  of  t\venty-five 
formals,  a  dozen  sport  outfits,  thirty-one 
pairs  of  shoes,  sixteen  pairs  of  slacks  and 
not  a  single  house  dress. 

She  enjoys  practically  all  outdoor 
sports  and  adores  dancing. 

Her  heart  belongs  to  Private  Lou 
Busch,  who  was  a  pianist  with  the  or- 
chestra with  which  she  sang.  She  an- 
nounced to  an  interested  Hollywood  that 
she  would  marry  him  as  soon  as  his 
Army  assignments  permit.  Her  heart 
always  did  belong  to  him;  the  glamour 
of  Hollywood  and  its  males  never 
turned  her  pretty  head.  Which  is  by 
way  of  being  a  phenomenon. 

In  fact,  she's  a  phenomenon  in  more 
ways  than  one,  this  A-to-Z  girl. 
The  End 


The  A-to-Z  Girl,  Janet  Blair, 
teaches  JIggs,  of  the  cast  of 
her  current  film,  "Something 
To  Shout  About,"  some 
o-b-c's  of  the  picture  business 
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I'HOTOPL.w  combined  irith  movie  mirror 


Awf'ly  Nice 


(Continued  from  page  49)  All  this  being 
so,  there  remains  the  mystery  of  his  act- 
ing, mature  beyond  that  of  many  grown- 
ups. To  call  him  a  child  actor  falls  wide 
of  the  mark.  He's  an  actor  who  happens 
to  be  twelve,  but  who  conveys  emotion 
with  the  sureness  of  experience  and  the 
sensitivity  of  understanding. 

It's  a  mystery  that  can't  be  wholly 
explained,  any  more  than  you  can  ex- 
plain the  young  Mozart.  A  child  is  born 
with  a  gift.  But  Roddy's  parents  are 
partly  responsible — if  not  for  the  gift, 
then  for  helping  to  mould  an  integrated 
personality  which  can  use  its  gift  to  the 
best  advantage. 

pODDY'S  father  came  from  a  strictly 
regulated  home.  His  mother  spent 
much  of  her  girlhood  in  boarding  schools. 
For  their  children,  they  decided  before 
they  ever  had  any  children,  things  would 
be  different.  From  the  time  consciousness 
dawned,  Roddy  and  Virginia  were  treated 
like  human  entities.  They  lived  not 
merely  under  their  parents'  roof,  but  with 
their  parents.  They  weren't  shunted  off 
to  the  nursery  or  banished  with  relief  at 
six  because  it  was  bedtime.  No  Sunday 
invitation  was  accepted  without  consult- 
ing them.  They  had  the  same  right  as 
their  elders,  the  McDowalls  contended, 
to  choose  not  to  be  bored.  Each  rel- 
ished the  society  of  the  other  three. 
There  happened  to  be  no  other  children 
in  the  neighboring  houses  on  Herne  Hill 
where  they  lived,  so  Roddy  and  Virginia 
invented  their  own  games  and  played 
them  together. 

Their  father,  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
in  both  World  Wars,  taught  his  son  to 
sail  and  passed  on  to  him  his  own  love 
of  ships.  Nothing  that  came  within  the 
scope  of  a  child's  comprehension  was 
too  difficult  to  be  explained. 

The  children  have  never  disobeyed,  not 
because  they're  goody-goods,  but  because 
the  need  to  assert  themselves  through 
revolt  hasn't  arisen.  Allowed  every  fair 
latitude,  they  take  it  for  granted  that 
their  mother  doesn't  say  no  except  ior 
sufficient  reason,  so  they  don't  argue. 
Mrs.  McDowall  doesn't  give  orders.  She 
makes  a  suggestion,  and  it's  followed. 
She  doesn't  remember  when  she  last 
punished  either.  Roddy  does.  He  got 
in  a  fight  with  Virginia  and  threw  some- 
thing at  her  and  it  hit  her  head  and  he 
got  spanked.    He  was  five  then. 

Their  dramatic  careers — Virginia  acted 
in  England  and  you'll  see  her  in  Twen- 
tieth's "This  Above  All" — were  launched 
by  their  supp>osed  shyness.  The  elocution 
teacher  at  their  school  suggested  lessons 
to  help  them  overcome  it.  Mrs.  McDowall 
didn't  know  what  she  was  talking  about. 
"Shy,  indeed!  You  should  see  them  at 
home.  If  you  mean  they're  well-behaved 
in  school,  it's  because  they  know  they 
have  to  be." 

She  had  nothing  against  the  lessons, 
however,  and  the  McDowalls,  brother  and 
sister,  wound  up  by  copping  every  prize 
in  sight.  Entered  in  the  same  competi- 
tion, Virginia  would  look  to  her  own 
defeat  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  "Thank 
heavens  Roddy's  not  in  the  next  one.  I 
might  get  first  place."  But  she  said  it 
equably.  Sisterly  pride  went  deeper 
than  professional  rivalry. 

Mrs.  McDowall  grew  weary  of  being 
told  that  her  child  was  marvelous  and 
ought  to  be  in  films.  "How  does  one  go 
about  it?"  Nobody  knew.  At  length  she 
took  matters  into  her  own  hands.  A  col- 
umnist wrote  that  Monty  Banks  needed 
a  boy  for  his  new  picture  with  Gracie 
Fields. 
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As  Roddy  tells  it:  "Mummy  phoned 
him  up  and  he  was  quite  rude  to  Mummy. 
He  said,  "You're  the  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-ninth  person  to  phone  me  up  to- 
day, how'm  I  to  know  where  Monty 
Banks  is?'  So  Mummy  said,  'If  you  print 
such  things  in  your  column,  you  must 
expect  to  have  people  phoning  you  up.' 
Well,  probably  seeing  the  logic  of  that, 
though  still  cross,  he  said:  'I  left  him  at 
the  Dorchester  half  an  hour  ago  and  for 
all  I  know  he's  still  there.'  So  Mummy 
said,  'Thank  you  very  much,'  and  then 
she  said,  'I  don't  suppose  I'll  get  him, 
but  there's  no  harm  in  trying.' 

"Well,  curiously  enough,  she  did  get 
him  and  he  was  very  nice  and  said  send 
some  photographs.  But  I  was  too  small 
or  something  was  wrong  with  me  and  I 
didn't  get  the  part.  However,  he  ad- 
vised Mummy  where  to  go  and  I  finally 
got  in  a  film  by  the  name  of  'Scruffy.' " 

LJE  continued  his  new  career  till  the 
'  '  war.  He  knows  what  bombs  are  like. 
"They  whistle,"  he  says,  "like  a  thousand 
people  screaming."  Air  raids  don't  scare 
him.  "Beforehand,  you  think,  I  wonder 
what  it's  going  to  be  like.  The  first  raid 
we  ever  experienced  was  in  somebody's 
house  and  the  man  ran  around  saying 
nobody  get  nervous,  and  Mummy  just 
looked  at  him  and  I  looked  at  Mummy, 
and  she  wasn't  scared,  so  neither  was  I." 

"After  you've  had  eight  or  nine,  you 
really  get  tired  of  them,  it  becomes  just 
something  you  expect.  You  say,  'Hitler 
hasn't  come  over  yet,  he  should  be  here 
in  about  an  hour,'  then  you  go  about  your 
business." 

His  second  raid  caught  him  in  a  taxi 
with  his  mother.  Before  she  could  stop 
him,  he  had  his  head  through  the  win- 
dow, informing  her  that  it  wasn't  a  very 
good  raid,  he  couldn't  see  the  bombs. 

Not  till  Westminster  was  hit  did  the 
thing  happen  to  Roddy  which  has  hap- 
pened to  so  many  Britishers,  crystallizing 
a  general  emotion  into  something  deeper 
and  more  passionate.  Roddy  has  a  special 
feeling  for  the  Abbey,  tied  up  with  his 
special  feeling  for  history.  He'd  roamed  it 
often,  been  allowed  to  sit  in  the  King's 
Stall  and  in  Kitchener's.  "If  they  hit  the 
Abbey,  Mummy,"  he'd  said,  "I  can't  stand 
it."  He  rarely  shows  temper,  cries  still 
more  rarely.  But  when  he  heard  that 
they'd  hit  the  Abbey,  he  ground  his  fists 
together  and  half  raised  them.  His 
mother  went  to  him,  but  he  shook  off 
comfort.  "I  hate  Hitler!"  he  blazed,  then 
ran  to  his  room  and  sobbed  for  hours. 

THOMAS  McDOWALL  rejoined  the 
'  Merchant  Marine  and  sent  his  family 
to  America.  After  boarding  ship,  orders 
came  which  kept  them  in  Liverpool  har- 
bor for  six  days.  German  bombers  tried 
again  and  again  but  failed  to  hit  them. 
The  difference  between  the  children — 
perhaps  between  male  and  female  the 
world  over — was  underscored  when  a 
submarine  attacked  at  sea.  Roddy  went 
wild  with  excitement,  pleading  to  be 
allowed  on  deck,  so  he  could  watch  them 
throw  the  depth  charges.  Vaguer  about 
the  details  of  warfare,  Virginia  asked: 
"Are  there  men  in  that  submarine?" 

"Of  course — " 

"But  they'll  be  killed!" 

"Of  course,"  yelped  Roddy. 

Mrs.  McDowall  had  planned  to  register 
the  young  ones  with  an  agent,  then  go 
on  with  them  to  her  brother  in  Wash- 
ington. But  they  happened  to  arrive  at 
the  height  of  an  intensive  search  on  the 
part  of  Darryl  Zanuck  and  his  scouts  for 
a  child  to  play  Huw  in  "How  Green  Was 


Which  Tampon 
Can  I  Trust? 


FIBS-THE  KOTEX  TAMPON- 

merits  your  confidence!  Enables  you 
to  wear  shorts  or  slacks  any  day  you 
wish!  Worn  internally.  Fibs  provide 
invisible  sanitary  protection.  Easy  to 
use  ...  no  pins,  pad  or  belt  ...  no 
chafing,  no  disposal  problem. 


FULL  DOZEN  ONLY  20<.  Not8 
...not  10..  .but  12  for  20f>.  When  you 
buy  Fibs,  you  pay  for  no  mechanical 
gadget  to  aid  insertion  . .  .  for  none  is 
needed!  Fibs  are  quilted  .  .  .  easy  to 
insert  without  artificial  means.  The 
quilting  provides  added  comfort,  and 
safety,  too.  Yet  Fibs  cost  less! 


Not  8  — Not  10  — but  12  for  2Qf 

(★Trmlf  Mark«  Rog.  U  S.  Pat.  Off.) 
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Pity  the  girl  who  is  modem  in  every  way 
but  one — interesting,  attractive,  but 
"dated"  in  her  knowledge  of  functional 
menstrual  pain.  Pity  her  for  never  trying 
Midol  ...  to  relieve  the  pain  quickly,  to 
redeem  miserable  "lost  days"  for  active, 
comfortable  living ! 

Millions  of  girls  and  women  rely  on  Midol 
regularly,  knowing  its  fast,  effective  action. 
Try  it.  Unless  you  have  some  organic  dis- 
order needing  special  medical  or  surgical 
treatment,  Midol  should  give  you  comfort.  It 
contains  no  opiates.  One  ingredient  relieves 
headache,  one  is  mildly  stimulating,  and 
another  exclusive  ingredient  acts  directly 
against  spasmodic  pain  peculiar  to  the 
menstrual  process. 

At  your  druggist's.  The  small  package 
contains  more  than  enough 
Midol  for  a  convincing 
trial;    the    large  package 
lasts  for  months. 


-i-'  Guaranteed  by 
L  Good  Housekeeping  i 


HI  IDOL 

RELIEVES  FUNCTIONAL  PERIODIC  PAIN 


DIAMOND  RINGS 


Just  to  K**t  acquainted  we  will  send  you  smart  new  yellow  gold 
plate  engaeement  ring  or  wedding  ring.  Romance  design  cngag«- 
ment  ring  set  with  flashing,  simulated  diamond  solitaire  in  senti- 
mental, orange  blossom  mounting.  Wedding  ring  is  deeply  em- 
bossed, yellow  gold  plate  in  exquisite  Honeymoon  design.  Either 
ring  only  $100  or  both  for  $1.79  and  tax.  SEND  NO  MONEY 
with  order,  just  name  and  ring  size.  Pay  on  arrival  then  wew 
ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee.  Raah  order  nowl 

EMPIRE    DIAMOND    CO  Oept     71  MP        JeHerson.  Iowa 


From  Texas  to  .  .  . 

Success  in  New  York 

Lovely  Eleanor  Francis  jumped  all  the  way  from 
Texas  to  prominence  in  New  York  (in  ■'Follies  Girl") 
latRcly  because  she  keeps  her  complexion  so  entranc- 
ingly  fresh,  and  lovely  looking.  She  says  "Since  my 
career  depends  on  my  complexion  I  rely  on  Golden 
Peacock  Bleach  Creme  for  the  quick  results  I  must  have 
so  my  complexion  looks  its  natural  loveliest  every  day." 

If  your  complexion  is  not  as  fresh,  fair,  smooth  as  it 
should  be  .  .  .  yes  even  discolored  from  outside  causes, 
use  Golden  Peacock  Bleach  Creme.  the  active  cream, 
as  directed,  for  a  fairer,  lighter,  lovelier  looking  com- 
plexion .  .  .  QUICKLY.  Even  fades  freckles,  loosens 
blackheads.  25  Million  Jars  already  used.  Guaranteed  ■ 
to  satisfy  or  money  back.  Get  economically  priced  jars 
(lOc  to  $1.10  sizes i  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 
CLIP  THIS  AO.  WORTH  29c  on  the  BIG  $1.10 
Jar  at  drug  or  dep  t  stores.  DEALERS:  You  are  author- 
ized to  accept  It  as  29c  credit  on  the  $1.10  Jar.  Send 
this  ad  with  Jobber's  name  to  Golden  Peacock  Co.. 
Dept.  MWG.  Paris.  Tenn.,  before  Jan.  1.  1943  for  29c 
cash  refund. 


Roddy  thinks  America's  "awf'ly  nice,"  likes  his  California  honne.  But  most 
of  all  he  and  Virginia  miss  their  father,  officer  in  the  Merchant  Marine 


My  Valley."  A  test  of  Roddy  and  the 
search  was  ended.  With  time  only  for 
hello  and  good-by  to  their  Washington 
relatives,  they  were  hurried  to  Holly- 
wood. 

Roddy  thinks  America's  awf\y  nice. 
He  misses  England,  of  course.  First,  there 
was  the  terrible  depression  of  leaving 
Daddy  and  home  and  all  the  people  he 
knew.  He  misses  the  parrot,  though  the 
parrot  never  liked  him.  He  misses  Ma- 
rutti,  the  most  astonishing  cat  in  England, 
who  jumps  into  the  bookcase  when  the 
siren  goes  and,  when  he  hears  the  'all- 
clear,  jumps  out  again.  He  misses  Granny 
and  Alice,  the  housekeeper,  and  George, 
Alice's  husband.  Most  of  all  he  misses 
the  father  who  was  his  good  companion. 

Naivete  and  poise  are  so  mixed  in  him 
that  you  can't  tell  where  one  will  stop 
and  the  other  break  out.  Good  manners 
and  an  extensive  vocabulary  make  him 
seem  adult.  He  loves  Shakespeare  but 
he  also  loves  "Superman"  and  "True 
Comics,"  popped  with  excitement  on 
meeting  the  editor  of  the  last-named  and 
suggested  that  she  wasn't  giving  George 
Washington  enough  space.  His  passion 
for  Shakespeare  was  born  when  he  heard 
an  older  boy  at  dramatic  school  read 
King  Henry's  lines  to  Mont]oy,  beginning: 
"Thou  dost  thy  office  fairly.  Turn  thee 
back  and  tell  thy  king  I  do  not  seek  him 
now." 

"I'd  like  to  be  able  to  say  poetry  like 
that,"  sighed  Roddy. 

He  was  all  of  eight,  so  his  mother  said, 
"Don't  be  absurd,  my  beautiful  child." 

"I  like  the  sound,"  he  persisted.  "Will 
you  teach  it  to  me  so  I  can  understand 
it?" 

But  he  spouts  Red  Skelton  with  equal 
delight,  crowing  on  no  provocation 
whatever,  "If  I  doood  it,  I  would  only  get 
a  tt;hip-ping." 

HE  wouldn't  say  he  loves  school. 
He  doesn't  think  anybody  loves 
school,  but  neither  does  he  hate  it — ex- 
cept for  arithmetic.  Unlike  Virginia,  he'd 
rather  be  read  to  than  read.  When  Vir- 
ginia gets  in  a  book,  she's  entirely  away 
from  anything  else,  she's  just  in  the  book, 
when  you  say  hello,  she  won't  hear  you. 
Their  favorite  story  of  all  time  is  Kenneth 
Grahame's  "Wind  In  The  Willows,"  and 
they  name  themselves  and  friends  after 
its  characters.  It's  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  Roddy  greet  someone  politely  as 
Mr.  Toad.  "How  are  you,  Mr.  Toad?" 
"I'm  fine,  Rat.  And  Mole?" 
"Mole's  well,  thank  you." 


He's  perceptive  about  pieople.  After 
playing  with  Donald  Crisp,  he  said:  "You 
know.  Mummy,  if  I  were  in  sore  trouble, 
I'd  go  to  Mr.  Crisp."  Bette  Davis  is  more 
than  just  his  favorite  actress.  "She's 
awf\y  nice!"  he  breathes  worshipfully 
"And  she's  such  a  good  person  too." 

X/IRGINIA  remains  his  preferred  play- 
mate.  They  attend  the  studio  school  to- 
gether, giggle  over  Jack  Benny,  thrill  to 
the  Gangbusters,  consider  the  Lux  show 
No.  1  on  the  air  and  would  take  in  a 
movie  every  day,  time  and  Mummy  will- 
ing. Vee  pastes  up  her  brother's  stills 
and  clippings,  with  such  care  as  only  love 
could  bring  to  the  job.  They  still  invent 
games.  There's  a  complicated  affair 
called  "Offices."  Roddy's  an  agent,  Vir- 
ginia his  partner  and  secretary.  They 
have  heaps  of  marvelous  clients.  Some- 
one like  Gary  Cooper  phones  up  and  asks 
for  an  appointment.  They  give  him  an 
appointment  for  ten  next  morning,  con- 
sult their  books,  see  how  much  money 
he  makes,  dash  over  to  the  studio  and 
fight  for  a  raise.  Next  morning  Gary 
looks  it  over.  If  he's  entirely  satisfied, 
he  signs  it  and  the  firm  of  McDowall  and 
McDowall  has  another  client. 

Or  Roddy  puts  on  an  opera,  solo,  sing- 
ing hero  and  heroine,  villain  and  comic, 
in  ear-splitting  falsetto  and  treble  bass. 
As  various  members  of  the  audience,  Vir- 
ginia reacts.  She  fancies  Roddy  as  a 
comic.  "He  says  things  right  off  the  bat 
like  Bob  Hope,  only  not  quite  so  good." 

She  fancies  him  as  a  brother  too.  "Of 
course  he's  inhuman  about  cake  and  I 
have  to  lambaste  him  when  he  makes 
rude  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Errol 
Flynn." 

"Errol  Flynn,"  observes  Roddy,  "keeps 
my  sister's  heart  aflutter—" 

He  also  makes  rude  remarks  about 
Roddy  McDowall.  "When  I  see  myself 
in  films,  I  feel  strongly  impelled  to  look 
the  other  way."  He  thinks  people  are 
awf'ly  kind  to  like  him,  but  if  they  tell 
him  so,  it  sort  of  makes  him  feel  funny, 
shy  in  a  way.  The  fact  that  he's  starring 
in  "The  Pied  Piper"  and  that  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  bought  "My  Friend  Flicka" 
for  him  leaves  him  uninflated  as  it  found 
him.  He's  still  unaware  of  his  own  pro- 
fessional stature.  Having  bumped  an  ex- 
ecutive with  the  bike  he  was  learning  to 
ride,  he  high-tailed  it  to  his  mother,  gasp- 
ing. "I  just  ran  Mr.  Silvey  down.  Oh 
Mummy,  I'm  afraid  we'll  all  be  bounced." 

To  borrow  a  phrase,  he's  air/'ly  nice. 
The  End. 
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PHOTOPLAY  cojiibined  loith  movie  mirror 


I    Married  a  "Killer" 

(Continued  jrorn  page  45)  forget  my 
first  glimpse  of  him.  I  had  asked  him 
to  come  in  and  see  me  after  I'd  heard 
him  on  the  radio.  He  was  wearing 
a  long  white  trench  coat.  He  was  quite 
sunburned  and  his  hair  had  been 
bleached  blond  by  the  sun.  Yet  his 
eyebrows  and  his  eyelashes  were  pitch- 
black  over  level  green  eyes. 

Alan's  voice  impressed  me,  too.  It  was 
deep,  rich  and  full.  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  sign  a  contract  with  me. 

He  said  he  didn't  know  whether  he 
wanted  to  be  in  pictures.  He  had  tried 
to  get  into  pictures  and  finally  decided 
that  pictures  were  not  good  for  him, 
that  he  should  stick  to  radio.  And 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Company  had 
offered  to  sign  him  up. 

But  then  he  said,  '"May  I  let  you  know 
in  ten  days?" 

Ten  days  afterwards  he  was  back. 
He  told  me  later  that  he  sat  down 
intending  to  say,  "I'm  signing  with 
Columbia,"  and  to  explain  why.  But 
instead  he  said,  "Where's  your  con- 
tract?" 

I  don't  know  what  made  him  change 
his  mind.  Just  impulse,  I  think.  He  is 
always  impulsive. 

ASA  dancer  Alan  is  wonderful.  He 
has  a  swing  in  his  dancing  I've  never 
seen  before.  But  he  will  sit  down  to 
a  rhumba.  He  wants  to  dance  the 
rhumba,  and  strangely  enough  he  can 
dance  it,  but  he's  not  as  good  at  a 
rhumba  as  other  dances.  And  if  Alan 
can't  do  something  better  than  most 
people  can,  he  won't  do  it  at  all  when 
anyone's  watching.  If  he  likes  to  do 
something,  he  slaves  at  it  till  he's  per- 
fect. 

That's  how  he  became  such  a  mag- 
nificent diver  and  swimmer.  He  used 
to  tie  boards  to  his  legs  when  he  slept, 
to  improve  his  diving  form.  He  had  a 
springboard  under  the  garage  and  used 
to  practice  on  that  until  he  almost 
knocked  down  the  building. 

He  has  told  me  that  the  first  time 
he  went  to  a  dance  he  felt  he  couldn't 
dance.  He  wouldn't  ask  a  girl  to  dance 
with  him  till  he  was  fairly  good,  so  he 
went  home  and  practiced  by  himself  for 
months. 

He  can  play  a  fair  game  of  golf  or 
tennis,  but  if  you  were  to  ask  him, 
"Do  you  play  golf?"  or  "Do  you  play 
tennis?"  he  would  say,  "No,  I  never 
play."  If  he's  only  average  at  some- 
thing, he  won't  admit  that  he  can  do 
it  at  all. 

He  loves  moving  pictures.  We  go  about 
five  times  a  week.  He  likes  double 
features  and  likes  to  sit  through  a  pro- 
gram from  beginning  to  end.  Sometimes 
he'll  see  each  picture  twice  and  he 
particularly  enjoys  cartoons. 

He  thinks  Gary  Grant,  Ronald  Colman 
and  Jean  Arthur  are  excellent  and  he 
admires  Gary  Cooper  and  Bing  Crosby. 
He  used  to  sneak  into  Paramount  through 
the  graveyard  when  he  was  a  small  boy 
to  watch  pictures  being  made.  He 
thinks  Loretta  Young  is  a  remarkable 
actress  and  is  very  happy  over  the  fact 
that  she  will  be  in  his  next  picture, 
"China." 

WHEN  Alan  received  his  acclaim  in 
"This  Gun  For  Hire"  every  agency 
in  the  business  began  to  bid  for  a  share 
in  his  contract.  At  first  I  thought  that 
nothing  would  every  induce  me  to  sell 
any  part  of  his  contract.  I  told  myself 
that  being  married  to  Alan  would  make 
no  difference. 
But  after  we  were  married,  I  found 


"Mommy,  did  they  really  save  us 
enough  to  buy  a  WAR  BOND?" 


'^^  Shade' 


That's  because  Clopays  are 
made  of  a  wonderful  new  mater- 
ial, durable  cellulose  fibre,  which 
is  as  economical  as  it  is  magical. 


HAVE  CLEAN,  NEW  WINDOW  SHADES, 
EVERY  YEAR.  You  can  afford  to— 
CLOPAYS  cost  so  little.  In  actual 
test,  3  out  of  4  women  couldn't  tell 
them  from  expensive  cloth  shades, 
from  4  feet  away.  CLOPAYS  are 
quality  window  shades  .  .  .  hang 
straight... won't  pinhole,  fray,  crack. 


KEEP  LIGHTS  ON  DURING  BLACKOUTS 

behind  CLOPAY  Blackout  Shades. 
Lightproof.  Made  of  tough,  heavy, 
midnight  blue  material  with  hold- 
down  clips.  Save  upset  minds, 
stumbling  in  dark.  Big  help  to 
daytime  sleepers.    From  39c  up. 


AS  PATRIOTIC  as  they  are  practical. 
Attach  easily  to  old  rollers — save 
metal.  Just  moisten  the  patented 
gummed  strip,  and  attach  to  your 
old  roller  in  a  jiffy,  without  tacks 
or  tools.  CLOPAYS  use  no  most- 
essential  war  materials. 


Clopay 

WINDOW  SHADES 


JOIN  THE  MILLIONS  of  thrifty  Amer- 
icans  who  buy  beautiful,  durable  CLOPAY 
Window  Shades  at  their  5-and-lOc,  hard- 
ware, variety  and  neighborhood  stores. 
Light-weight  — easy  to  carry  horne.  Most 
10c  stores  will  cut  to  size.  No  change 
in  quality  or  price.  CLOPAY  Shademores 
still  10c,  Lintones  15c,  Oil  Finish  Wash- 
obles  29c,  36  in.  x  6  ft.  size,  ready  to 
attach.  Write  for  free  color  samples  to 
CLOPAY,  1226  Clopoy  Sq.,  Cincinnoti,  O. 


A  GREAT  STEP  FORWARD  IN  MODERN  HOUSEKEEPING 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 

Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  l>caiitlfully  enlarge  any 
snapshot,  photo.  Kodak  picture,  print  or  negative  to 
5x7  inch  size  FREE — with  this  ad.   Please  include  color  ol  hair  and  eyes  and 
get  our  new  bargain  offer  giving  you  your  choice  of  handsome  frames  with  a 
second  enlargement  beautifully  hand  tinted  in  natural,  lifelike  oil  colors  and 
sent  on  approval.    Your  original  returned  with  your  enlargement  (a  3c 
stamp  for  return  mailing  appreciated).    Look  over  your  pictures  now  and 
send  us  your  favorite  snapshot  or  negative  today. 

DE.AX    STUDIOS,    Dppt.    620,    118  W .    I.Mh   Slrffl    Om:iha.  N>br:iska  


DECEMBER,  1942 
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Apr  You 

«     -NURSING  JUNIOR'S  COID? 


Mother 


and  Dad 
"go  on  watch'- 
^hen  Junlot  has  a 
chest  cold  .  Why  not 
putANTlPHLO- 

GISTINE  on 
night  shvft,  too? 


the 


Why  ANTIPHLOGISTINE?  Because  it's  known 
that  moist  heat  in  the  form  of  a  poultice 
is  of  definite  value  in  relieving  these 
symptoms  —  cough,  tightness  of  the  chest, 
muscular  pain  and  soreness.  And  ANTI- 
PHLOGISTINE, a  ready-to-use  medicated 
poultice,  furnishes  this  valuable  moist  heat 
for  many  hours.  It  gets  heat  directly  to 
affected  areas  without  fuss  or  bother.  For 
best  results  apply  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  early! 

Applied  comfortably  hot,  ANTIPHLO- 
GISTINE is  also  effective  for  bruises, 
tiHScnlar  aches  and  sprains.  Get  ANTI- 
PHLOGISTINE today! 


FOR  YOUR  CLUB  ! 


Beautifully  Styled-Low  Prices! 


>t  Show*  MO  itrla*.  *tc 
tmiir  Qu«lrtr  lu<Ur  for 


BASTIAN  BROS.  DepL  63,  Rochwter,  H  Y. 


ALMOST  LIKE  A  RAIRACLE 


— IS  whatwomen  of  sociely,  itage,  screen, 
office,  ondhom©  say  about  FaSet,  the  new 
tissue  form.  Yoo  too  will  be  enchanted  with 
the  firm  beauty  tt  will  give  to  your  face  ond 
neck.  FaSef  lifts,  helpi  strengthen  muscle 
tissueSffemove  double  chin  ond  heovy  face 
J  lines.  Soft,  porous,  washable,  delightfully 
S  f  —      comfortable  to  wear  during  sleep  or  leisure 

hours.  Adjustable,  on  and  off  in  a  moment. 
Not  sold  by  stores  — Obtainable  only  direct.  Send  check  or 
M.  O.  or  pa>  postman  $1 .50  plus  small  postage,  (Plain  pkg.) 
FaSET  CO..  DEPT.A-5.R0CKVILLE  CENTRE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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AHY 

COLOR  J  >t-.- 

LIGHT  BROWN  to  BLACK  Hr^-C^SjJf 

Gives  a  natural,  youthful  ~  > 

appearance.  Easy  to  use  in  the  clean 
privacy  of  your  home ;  not  greasy ;  will  not 
rub  off  nor  interfere  with  curling.  For  30 
years  millions  have  used  it  with  complete 
satisfaction.  $1.35  for  sale  everywhere. 
I  FREE  SAMPLE 

I  BROOKLINE  CHtMICAL  CO. 
I   79  Sudbury  Street,  Boiton,  Mau. 

]  Name  

Street  

I  City    State. 

I  GIVE  ORIGINAL  HAIR  COLOR 


FARR^S  ("OR  GRRV  HniR 


Doi>t.  MC12-42 


that  even  though  I  had  told  myself  it 
would  make  no  difference,  I  was  very 
much  embarrassed  asking  for  anything 
for  Alan.  It  was  like  asking  for  myself. 
So  I  changed  my  mind.  I  went  to  the 
people  who  I  thought  were  the  best 
agents  for  Alan  and  gave  them  a  half- 
interest  in  his  contract.  It  seems  much 
better  that  way. 

And  Alan  is  not  the  type  of  person 
who  can  fight  for  himself.  He's  clever 
and  understands  i>eople,  but  he  shows 
his  emotions  too  plainly.  If  he  wanted 
a  role  badly,  he'd  be  willing  to  play  it 
for  marbles. 

He  is  always  afraid  that  he  has  given 
a  bad  performance.  The  night  of  the 
preview  of  "This  Gun  For  Hire,"  I 
could  feel  his  heart  going  like  a  trip- 
hammer. Every  time  someone  walked 
out  of  the  theater  (even  though  it  might 
have  been  just  to  get  a  glass  of  water) 
he  was  sure  it  was  because  his  f)er- 
formance  was  bad.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  that  they  might  walk  out  because 
of  someone  else's  poor  performance  or 
for  some  other  reason. 

You  can  always  read  Alan's  emotions 
on  his  face  except  when  he  is  ribbing 
people.  Then  he  has  the  deadest  pan 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  Sometimes 
it  doesn't  occur  to  them  for  hours  that 
they  are  being  ribbed! 

I  I  NTIL  he  achieved  his  success  in  pic- 
^  tures,  Alan  had  been  poor  most  of 
his  life  and  had  had  to  do  strictly  with- 
out luxuries. 

He  is  still  careful  in  buying  things  for 
himself,  though  not  so  much  as  he  used 
to  be.  Still  if  he  sees  two  shirts  and 
one  is  twice  the  price  of  the  other,  he 
will  buy  the  cheaper  one,  even  though 
he  likes  the  more  expensive  shirt  better. 

But  Alan  is  just  the  opposite  with  me. 
When  we  were  in  New  York,  we  decided 
that  it  might  be  a  good  idea,  since  we 
were  going  so  many  places,  for  me  to 
get  a  new  fur  coat.  So  I  ordered  a 
coat  and  I  tried  to  be  a  little  bit  thrifty 
in  ordering  it.  When  Alan  saw  the  fur 
I  had  already  ordered,  he  made  me 
cancel  it.  Instead  he  bought  me  a  beau- 
tiful platinum  fox,  far  more  expensive 
than  the  fur  I  had  selected! 

Yet  there  have  been  times  when  he 
has  been  a  little  "out  of  patience"  with 
me.  Usually,  they  were  times  when 
I  came  late  for  an  appointment.  Alan 
himself  is  always  punctual  and  I  am 
usually  un-punctual.  He  has  tried  and 
tried  to  cure  me,  without  much  success. 
It  makes  him  anxious  and  nervous  when 
I  am  late. 

Alan  in  many  ways  is  like  a  small  boy. 
He  reads  every  inch  of  the  funny  pap)ers. 
B/o7idie  and  Flash  Gordon  are  his  fa- 
vorites.   Alan  loves  all  heroes,  real  or 


fictional — Superman,  Flash  Gordon,  Law- 
rence of  Arabia  (whom  he'd  like  to  play 
in  a  picture).  He  would  like  to  be  like 
the  late  Douglas  Fairbanks. 

A  LAN,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
*^  now  has  peace  of  mind.  Before  we 
were  married,  I  used  to  think  he  was 
very  moody.  But  it  was  the  financial 
worries.  Since  we've  been  married,  I 
don't  find  him  moody. 

He  can't  get  used  to  the  idea  that  he 
is  now  considered  a  celebrity.  He  gets 
a  great  thrill  out  of  people's  recognizing 
him  and  will  stop  to  talk  to  anyone 
who  tries  to  talk  to  him.  He's  flattered 
when  people  ask  for  his  autograph. 

One  night  in  New  York,  he  appeared 
at  Kate  Smith's  broadcast.  In  front  of 
the  studio,  throngs  of  people  gathered 
around  him,  asking  for  his  autograph.  He 
said  he'd  give  it  to  them  when  he  came 
out  if  they'd  let  him  go  in. 

When  he  was  on  his  way  out  a  rather 
important  player  who  used  to  be  a  star 
said,  "You  don't  want  to  get  into  this 
mess,  of  course."  The  boys  at  the  broad- 
casting station  are  used  to  putting  cele- 
brities in  cabs  and  whisking  them  away. 
So  Alan  and  I  were  whisked  into  a  cab; 
the  cab  started  out  and  people  ran 
after  us. 

When  we  got  home,  Alan  was  very 
quiet  all  evening.  Then  he  said  miser- 
ably, "I  feel  sick  when  I  think  of  all 
the  people  who  waited  for  an  autograph 
till  the  show  was  over  and  then  I  ran 
out  on  them." 

"I  thought  you  wanted  to  get  home  in 
a  hurry,"  I  said.  "I  thought  you  didn't 
want  to  spend  half  the  evening  signing 
autographs." 

"I  thought  you  didn't  want  me  to," 
Alan  said.  "I  wanted  to,  very  much. 
I  got  into  the  cab  because  I  thought 
that  was  what  you  wanted.  Sue." 

THAT  taught  us  both  a  lesson.  If  Alan 
'  is  happy  signing  autographs  for  people 
who  want  them,  there'll  be  no  more  cabs 
to  whisk  us  away.  Ever  since  that  day, 
Alan  has  answered  all  requests  for  auto- 
graphs whenever  possible. 

He  is  awed  when  anyone  of  importance 
treats  him,  Alan  Ladd,  as  if  he  were 
also  important.  Recently  Buddy  de  Sylva, 
head  of  Paramount,  came  to  Alan's  birth- 
day party  and  invited  us  to  the  de  Sylva 
home  for  dinner.  Alan  is  still  pinching 
himself  to  find  out  if  it's  true. 

And  I'm  still  pinching  myself  when 
1  think  that  I'm  married  to  Laddie.  I 
love  my  work  and  have  no  intention, 
in  spite  of  the  rumors  that  have  gone 
the  rounds,  of  retiring  from  it.  But 
just  the  same,  I'd  rather  be  Mrs.  Alan 
Ladd  than  First  Lady  of  the  Land. 
The  End 
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(Continued  jrom  page  48)  unhappy  face 
I'd  ever  seen. 

"This  is  Miss  Howells,  Mr.  Sloane," 
Chris  said.  "I'm  sure  she'll  make  you 
comfortable." 

Riley  Sloane  took  one  look  at  me  and 
closed  his  eyes.  "I  don't  like  nurses,"  he 
said  distinctly. 

"Perhaps  Miss  Howells  will  make  you 
change  your  mind." 

Without  opening  his  eyes,  he  said,  "I 
doubt  it." 

"He's  to  go  to  bed  at  once,  Miss 
Howells."  Chris  said  evenly.  "I'll  look  in 
again  later." 

With  an  encouraging  wink  he  went 
out  and  I  looked  again  at  Riley  Sloane. 
It  had  hardly  been  an  auspicious  begin- 
ning. "He'll  take  plenty  of  handling," 
Chris  had  said. 

"Is  there  anything  you'd  like,  Mr. 
Sloane,  before  I  send  the  orderly  to  help 
you  undress?" 

"I'd  like  to  get  the  hell  out  of  here," 
he  said  in  a  toneless  voice.  "I  owe  all 
this  to  my  fine  friend  Martin,  heaven's 
gift  to  the  motion-picture  industry.  Fine 
fellow.  Says  he  sent  me  out  here  for  my 
own  good.  The  only  things  Martin  ever 
does  are  for  the  good  of  Martin  Pictures, 
Incorporated.  I'm  a  valuable  property, 
hence  nothing  must  happen  to  me."  The 
intense  blue  gaze  held  me  suddenly. 
"Were  you  ever  a  valuable  property. 
Miss — -what'd  you  say  your  name  was?" 

"Howells,  Mr.  Sloane.  Now  is  there 
anything—" 

"No.  Yes!  Come  here."  I  hesitated, 
then  went  over  by  the  chair,  drawn  by 
the  Lmp)eriousness  of  the  command.  "No, 
you  were  never  a  valuable  property. 
You're  a  starched  busybody.  But  you 
might  have  been  .  .  .  Let's  see,  blonde 
hair  with  moonlight  on  it.  Eyes  the  color 
of — of  tea,  by  golly.  Good  straight  nose, 
nice  bone  structure.  And — " 

"If  you're  quite  through  cataloging  my 
features,  I'll  call  the  orderly,  Mr.  Sloane." 

" — slim  figure  under  that  ironing-board 
of  a  uniform,"  he  went  on  as  if  I  hadn't 
spoken.  "Nice  legs.  Cool  and  self-pos- 
sessed on  the  surface,  but  a  volcano 
underneath." 

I  was  coming  to  a  slow  boil.  "Don't  you 
think  you're  being  a  little  ludicrous?" 

He  stared  at  me  coolly.  "You  may  go 
now."    His  tone  was  bored. 

I  glared  at  him  and  then  walked  out 
with  whatever  shreds  of  dignity  I  could 
gather.  As  the  door  closed,  I  heard  him 
laugh.  Flushed  with  angry  humiliation, 
I  hurried  to  get  the  orderly.  I  hated 
Riley  Sloane!  He  had  been  completely 
in  the  wrong  and  yet  he'd  contrived  to 
make  me  feel — and  look — ridiculous. 

ON  my  way  past  the  blue-tiled,  flower- 
banked  sun  porch  Carlotta  Fane 
called  me.  She  had  been  with  us  several 
weeks,  the  victim  of  some  slight  nervous 
disorder.  Aging,  garrulous,  shrewdly  ob- 
servant, she  had  been  a  famous  actress 
thirty  years  ago.  Now  she  did  char- 
acter parts  in  movies— and  talked  the 
arm  off  anyone  willing  to  listen.  Some 
of  the  nurses  found  her  a  terrible  bore, 
but  I  liked  Miss  Fane. 

She  was  sitting  in  a  cushioned  loxmge 
chair,  her  dyed  hair  too  red  in  the  sun. 
"Will  you  help  me  to  my  room  now, 
dear?  The  sun  may  be  healing,  accord- 
ing to  you  moderns,  but  it's  so  bad  for 
one's  skin,  I  always  think.  In  my  day, 
a  woman  wouldn't  be  caught  dead  with 
anything  but  a  milk-white  complexion. 
I  remember  once — "  I  was  grateful  for 
the  respite,  as  I  helped  her  up.  It  would 
give  me  time  to  gather  myself  before 
I  went  into  Room  22  again. 
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"I  hear  Sloane  is  here,"  Miss  Fane  rat- 
tled on.  "My  dear,  you  watch  out  for 
him.  I've  known  him  for  years  and  he's 
a  charmer — always  had  women  crazy 
about  him.  Sweet  boy — but  dangerous. 
He's  just  like  my  first  husband.  Black 
Irish,  you  know — they're  so  moody. 
Don't  you  fall  for  Riley. . . ." 

"I  assure  you.  Miss  Fane,  there's  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  that." 

"Don't  you  be  too  sure.  There's 
Honey  Hollister,  you  know — she  was  mad 
about  him.  Some  people  say  she  still  is." 
The  name  brought  vague  recollections  of 
a  lovely,  angel-faced  blonde  who  had 
flared  briefly  into  prominence  some 
years  ago  and  then  suddenly  disappeared. 
"She  was  all  set  for  stardom  and  then — 
well,  they  said  she  retired  because  of  ill 
health.    /  always  thought  that  Riley — " 

I  CUT  in  with,  "Do  you  think  Mr.  Sloane 
'  will  play  Gerald  in  'Lost  Melody'?" 

"Not  if  Leo  Martin  has  anything  to  do 
with  it,"  she  said  vehemently.  "The 
studio's  afraid  to  risk  him.  Not  that  he 
wouldn't  be  perfect  for  the  part,  but  he's 
so  undependable.  Why,  Riley  held  up 
'Man  With  A  Past'  for  weeks  and  cost 
them  thousands  of  dollars  by  disappear- 
ing just  as  the  picture  was  scheduled 
to  start  shooting.  They  finally  located 
him  in  Mexico  City.  He'd  taken  his  plane 
and  flown  down.  They'd  have  suspended 
him  except  he's  too  big.  Oh,  no,  they 
won't  risk  him  in  'Lost  Melody.'  Mr. 
Martin  told  me  himself  they're  going  to 
try  Clinton  Starr  in  the  part." 

On  and  on  she  chattered  until  I  had 
her  safely  in  bed  again.  "You  watch 
yourself  with  Riley  Sloane,"  she  hissed 
after  me  in  her  best  Lady  Macbeth 
manner. 

Watch  myself  indeed!  His  mocking 
laughter  still  rankled  and  I  was  deter- 
mined that  while  he  was  in  my  care 
I  would  quietly  but  firmly  put  Mr.  Riley 
Sloane  in  his  place.  He  might  be  an  idol 
to  millions,  but  I'd  show  him  he  was 
plain  poison  to  me. 

Nor  did  Chris's  argument  change  my 
mind.  "But  he's  an  interesting  type, 
Kay,"  he  maintained.  "As  soon  as  we 
get  rid  of  the  alcohol  hf's  soaked  him- 
self with,  I'm  going  to  try  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  him.  I've  an  idea  there's  some 
deep  hurt  under  that  indifference." 

INTERESTING,  I  thought  bitterly  dur- 
'  ing  the  next  few  days,  Riley  Sloane 
might  be;  difficult  he  certainly  was.  He 
refused  in  any  way  to  co-operate  with 
the  regulations  of  the  hospital.  When 
he  was  in  a  "good"  mood,  he'd  devise 
ways  and  means  to  keep  me  running 
the  whole  day;  and  when  his  mood  was 
dark,  he'd  barricade  himself  in  his  room 
to  be  alone  and  let  us  break  through  as 
best  we  could.  I  will  say  he  offered  no 
physical  violence.  His  particular  brand 
of  resistance  was  strictly  the  mental 
type.  I  somehow  sensed  it  was  a  symbol 
of  some  dark  rebellion  against  life,  a 
perverted  anger  at  something  in  him- 
self. 

One  day  when  he  was  well  enough 
to  be  up  and  lounging  around  his  room, 
his  telephone  rang.  When  I  answered,  a 
husky  woman's  voice  said,  "I  must  sp>eak 
to  Riley  Sloane." 

"I'm  sorry.  Mr.  Sloane  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  disturbed." 

The  huskiness  deepened  into  a  kind 
of  desperation.  "But  I  must  speak  to 
him.  It's  vitally  important.  Tell  him 
it's  Honey  Hollister." 

Miss  Fane's  words  came  back,  and  her 
manner  which  had  hinted  at  so  much 
more.    "It's  Miss  Hollister,"  I  said  hesi- 
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tantly.    "She  says  it's  important.  .  .  ." 

His  face  darkened  and  for  a  moment 
I  thought  he  would  refuse  the  call. 
Then  with  a  quick  gesture,  he  picked 
up  the  phone.  I  went  on  making  up  the 
bed. 

"Yes?"  he  said  harshly.  There  was 
a  pause.  When  he  spoke  again  his  voice 
sounded  impatient.  But  it  was  more 
than  that;  something  I  couldn't  quite 
put  my  finger  on.  "No,  don't  come  out 
here.  You'll  get  it.  You  always  have, 
haven't  you?  I'll  send  it  tomorrow. 
And  don't  call  any  more." 

He  slammed  down  the  receiver. 
"Women!"  He  gave  a  short,  hard 
laugh.  "There's  nothing  they  like  better 
than  sticking  a  knife  in  you  and  watch- 
ing you  squirm." 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Sloane.  Perhaps  I 
shouldn't  have  let  you  talk — " 

"She'd  have  gotten  through  to  me 
anyway.     She  always  does." 

Whatever  had  happened  between  him 
and  Honey  Hollister,  she  still  had  some 
hold  over  him.  She  still  had  the  power 
to  make  him  suffer.  That  much  was 
obvious. 

"It's  none  of  my  business,  Mr.  Sloane — 
but  you've  got  fame  and  talent  and 
wealth.  Somewhere  in  there  it  ought 
to  add  up  to  happiness  for  you.  And 
yet—" 

He  faced  me  very  deliberately.  "My 
dear  girl,  when  you've  kicked  around 
as  much  as  I  have  you'll  discover  happi- 
ness is  a  catchword  for  suckers.  Fame 
and  talent  and  wealth,"  he  mimicked. 
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"Sure,  I've  got  that.  And  what  does  it 
add  up  to?    Exactly  nothing." 

When  he  was  like  that,  there  was 
nothing  I  could  do.  And  I  was  tired 
of  Riley  Sloane  and  his  moods  and  his 
women,  and  angry  with  myself  because 
I  was  thinking  of  him  more  as  a  i>erson 
than  a  case.  It  was  unprofessional  and, 
in  some  obscure  way,  all  wrong. 

COMPARED  to  all  that  turbulence, 
Chris's  serene  strength  was  a  won- 
derful thing.  We  were  both  off  duty  next 
day  and  we  spent  it  together,  driving 
around  the  California  hills.  When  we 
drove  out  through  the  big  stone  gates  of 
the  manor-like  hospital,  we  left  all  that 
luxurious,  half-real  world  behind.  As  we 
laughed  and  talked,  I  kept  telling  myself 
how  lucky  I  was.  Chris  had  had  his  own 
difficulties  and  bad  breaks  from  life. 
Yet  they  had  never  made  him  bitter; 
only  more  selfless,  more  stalwart.  And 
he  loved  me.  He  wouldn't  say  so, 
but  it  was  there  in  his  eyes  and  the  touch 
of  his  hand.  It  enfolded  me  and  I  felt 
warm  and  peaceful  and  happy.  I  almost 
dreaded  to  go  back. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  the  woman 
came.  I  saw  her  going  out  of  Room  22 
during  visiting  hours.  Plain,  middle- 
aged,  pMDorly  dressed,  she  was  hardly  the 
type  to  be  a  friend  of  RUey  Slocine's.  I 
stared  at  her  curiously. 

"Mr.  Sloane's  much  better,  isn't  he?" 
she  said  with  a  shy  smile,  as  we  met  in 
the  carpeted  corridor.  "Such  a  kind  man." 
"Kind?"    It  was  hardly  the  word  I'd 
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The  answers  should  be  easy; 
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1.  What  was  Barbara  Stanwyck's 
earliest  ambition? 

(a)  To  marry  and  raise  a  family 

of  five  children. 

(b)  Become  a  missionary  in  China. 

(c)  To  be  a  premiere  donseuse. 

2.  She  is  an  avid  fan  of  what  in- 
door sport? 

(a)  Ping-pong. 

(b)  Backgommon. 

(c)  Ballroom  dancing. 

3.  What  is  her  favorite  type  of 
wearing  apparel? 

(a)  Slacks. 

(b)  Tailored  suits. 

(c)  Western   riding  clothes. 

4.  How  did  she  meet  her  husband, 
Robert  Taylor,  for  the  first  time? 

(a)  They   were    introduced    at  a 

dinner  party. 

(b)  Their  cars  collided  on  Sunset 

Boulevard. 

(c)  They  were  introduced  by  Mrs. 

Zeppo  Morx. 


5.  Who  is  her  closest  confidante 
and  pal  in  the  business? 

(a)  Joan  Crawford. 

(b)  Gary  Cooper. 

(c)  hloilis  Barnes,  her  hairdresser. 

6.  As  a  Broadway  chorine  she  once 
won  a  trophy.   For  what? 

(a)  The   most  beautiful  bock. 

(b)  The  most  beautiful  legs. 

(c)  Excellent  dancing. 

7.  At  what  routine  job  is  she  an 
adept  operator  and  ot  which  she 
once  earned  her  living? 

(a)  Switchboard  operating. 

(b)  Stenography. 

(c)  Elevator  operating. 

8.  Whot  unusual  event  takes  place 
on  the  completion  of  her  every  pic- 
ture production? 

(o)  She  gives  the  members  of  the 
cost  0  present. 

(b)  The  crew  give  her  o  present. 

(c)  She  tosses  a  party  for  the  cost 

ond  crew. 
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have  applied  to  him. 

She  studied  me  for  the  briefest  moment. 

"That's  what  I  call  a  man  who  pays 
the  expenses  to  save  another  man's  Ufe. 
Don't  you?"  Her  gentle  question  con- 
trived to  tell  me  that  I  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  dead  wrong  about  Riley 
Sloane. 

I  glanced  at  the  worn  gold  wedding 
band.    "Your  husband?"  I  asked. 

She  nodded.  "The  garage  man  where 
Mr.  Sloane  has  his  car  serviced.  Look 
miss  .  .  ."  Hurriedly  she  handed  me  a 
piece  of  paper.  "If  he  should  ever  need 
anything — I  mean —  Anyway,  there's  my 
name  and  address." 

SHE  hastened  down  the  corridor,  leav- 
ing me  too  astonished  to  reply. 
Thoughtfully  I  went  into  his  room.  He 
was  standing  by  the  window,  looking  out. 
On  the  chaise  longue  were  the  simple 
garden  flowers  she  had  brought — so  dif- 
ferent from  the  gigantic  floral  displays 
crowding  his  room  that  bore  half  the  big 
names  of  Hollywood.  I  picked  them  up. 

"I  like  these,"  I  said.  "They're  differ- 
ent from  the  others.  They  mean  some- 
thing." 

He  turned  quickly,  and  our  eyes  met. 
Then  he  looked  away.  "So  she  told  you," 
he  said.  "Well,  what  of  it?  Money  is 
the  lazy  man's  remedy." 

"It  wasn't  the  money.  It  was  the 
thought — and  the  fact  that  nobody  will 
ever  know  about  it  except  you  and  those 
two  people.  How  can  you  say  happiness 
is  for  suckers  when  you  give  it  to  other 
people?" 

I  could  have  bitten  my  tongue  off  for 
having  committed  this  pollyanna  speech. 
Now  surely  I  had  laid  myself  open  to 
his  nicely  concealed  scorn.  Instead  he 
looked  at  me  thoughtfully.  "You're  a 
funny  girl,"  he  said  at  last.  "I've  given 
you  a  merciless  ride  for  a  week  now.  Yet 
you've  never  complained.  Now  you  seem 
actually  concerned  whether  I'm  happy  or 
not.    I  don't  get  it." 

It  was  the  first  time  I'd  ever  seen  him 
without  his  mantle  of  cynicism  and  the 
words  held  a  curious  significance.  "Maybe 
I'm  just  trying  to  be  a  good  nurse." 

"It's  more  than  that.  It's  something 
in  you — some  giving  quality.  It's  been 
a  long  time  since  I  met  anybody  like 
that.  You're  not  a  phony;  you're  real, 
Kay."  He  used  my  name  quietly,  inti- 
mately, as  if  he'd  always  known  it. 

I  looked  at  him  speechlessly,  as  he 
moved  a  step  closer.  "If  I'd  known  some- 
body like  you — "  he  broke  off.  I  looked 
up  at  him,  scarcely  breathing.  Then 
very  gently  he  leaned  over  and  brushed 
my  forehead  with  his  lips. 

He  stepped  back.  "Thank  you,  Kay," 
he  said  and  turned  away. 

I WENT  to  my  room.  I  had  to  be  alone. 
Dimly,  I  was  grateful  to  be  off  duty  till 
noon  tomorrow.  With  the  mood  of  that 
moment  on  me,  I  couldn't  have  taken 
any  temperatures,  felt  any  pulses.  Dur- 
ing wakeful  hours  that  night,  I  tried  to 
reason  myself  back  into  reality.  The 
great  Riley  Sloane — and  me.  It  couldn't 
have  happened.    But  it  had. 

Next  day  I  was  half  eager,  half  dread- 
ing, to  see  him.  Surely  there  would  have 
to  be  a  recognition,  an  awareness  of  what 
had  passed  between  us,  whatever  it  was. 

I  opened  the  door  of  Room  22 — and 
halted  in  shocked  bewilderment.  A 
strange  man  lounged  on  the  bed  with  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  in  one  hand  and  a 
glass  in  the  other.  Sprawled  in  the  easy 
chair,  looking  as  he  had  on  the  day  he 
came,  was  Riley  Sloane.  His  eyes  held 
that  same  overbrightness  and  his  face, 
that  same  mockery.    The  room  reeked 


with  whiskey. 

Riley  waved  his  glass.  "Come  on  in 
and  join  the  party.  Want  you  to  meet 
my  friend.  Corky  Smith — the  screwiest 
scriptwriter  in  the  business.  Corky, 
meet  Miss — what  did  you  say  your  name 
was?" 

I  advanced  into  the  room,  cold  with 
anger  and  something  more  than  that. 
"That  isn't  important,"  I  said  icily,  "be- 
cause there  isn't  going  to  be  any  more 
party.    Mr.  Smith  is  leaving." 

Corky  Smith,  a  slim,  tousled  young 
man  with  a  clever,  impish  face,  eyed  me 
up  and  down.  "Riley,  you  wolf,  no  won- 
der you're  taking  the  cure.  If  they  serve 
lovelies  like  this  one,  I'll  take  it  my- 
self." He  gave  a  puckish  grin.  "Come, 
come,  my  pretty,  try  some  of  this  nectar 
I  smuggled  past  the  jailkeeper  in  my 
bunch  of  posies." 

"Didn't  I  make  myself  clear?  I  said 
Mr.  Smith  was  leaving  now." 

"Oh,  go  peddle  your  thermometers,'' 
Riley  Sloane  said  wearily. 

With  a  sudden  movement.  Corky  Smith 
grabbed  my  arm  and  started  to  pull  me 
down  beside  him.  I  didn't  use  my  head: 
I  just  used  my  instinct  and  with  my  free 
hand  gave  him  a  clip  across  the  face. 

Riley  Sloane  gave  a  laugh  of  amused 
detachment.  "She  takes  a  lot  for  granted." 

"Get  out  of  here!"  I  said  to  Smith. 
"This  minute!" 

Corky,  holding  one  hand  to  his  face, 
shi-ugged  comically.  "The  tigress  type. 
Well,  cheerio,  Riley.  I  leave  you  now — 
bloody  but  unbowed.  See  you  later. ' 
With  a  final  grin  at  me,  he  swaggered  out 
of  the  room. 

SHAKEN  with  anger,  I  turned  on  Riley. 
"How  could  you  do  this?" 
"How  could  I  do  what?" 
"How  could  you  let  that  man  in  here, 
and  get  drunk,  and — "  I  wasn't  a  nurse 
now.  I  was  a  woman,  outraged  and  hurt. 
That  made  me  say  more  than  I  should 
have.  "How  can  you  be  so  different 
from  the  man  I  saw  yesterday?" 

"Yesterday?"  Riley  Sloane  raised  an 
eyebrow.  "My  dear  girl,  yesterday  I  was 
in  an  expansive  mood;  today  I'm  in  a 
mood  to  get  drunk.  It's  as  simple  as 
that." 

As  simple,  and  as  humiliating.  I  re- 
membered my  thoughts  of  last  night  and 
shame  flooded  through  me. 

Dr.  Justin  saved  me  from  answering. 
Suave  and  immaculate,  he  strode  through 
the  door  and  beamed  on  Riley  Sloane. 
If  he  saw  my  rumpled  cap  and  flushed 
face,  he  gave  no  sign. 

"I  have  good  news  for  you,  Mr.  Sloane. 
Mr.  Martin  has  requested  that  you  be 
released  as  a  patient  today,  so  that  you 
can  take  over  that  part  in  'Lost  Melody.' 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Starr  was — shall  we 
say — inadequate  in  the  preliminary  shoot- 
ing." 

Instead  of  jumping  at  the  chance  for 
release,  Riley  leaned  back  on  the  lounge, 
eyeing  Dr.  Justin  narrowly.  "What  are 
they  trying  to  do,  break  that  kid?"  he 
demanded  quietly.  "Starr's  okay  if  they'll 
give  him  a  chance." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  your  studio's 
business,  Mr.  Sloane,"  Justin  laughed  with 
synthetic  cheer.  "But  at  least  you'll  be 
going  home." 

"An  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good," 
Sloane  muttered  dryly. 

"Though  I'm  afraid  you'll  not  be  quite 
free  of  us.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, you  would  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  until  your  treatment  was  com- 
pleted. But  as  Mr.  Martin  asked  it  as 
a  personal  favor,  I  agreed  only  on  the 
condition  that  a  nurse  accompany  you 
home  and  that  you  continue  the  treat- 
ments there.    Miss  Howells  here  will  go 
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with  you  when  you  leave." 

I  was  almost  startled  out  of  my  profes- 
sional poise.  Me — go  home  with  Riley 
Sloane?  I  bit  back  my  instinctive  pro- 
test. If  I  spoke  up  now  it  would  mean 
my  job,  maybe  even  my  career.  Nurses 
don't  protest  at  doing  what  they're  told. 
Not  if  they  want  to  continue  with  their 
chosen  careers. 

"Now  look  here,"  Riley  suddenly  ex- 
ploded. "When  I  go  home  it's  my  own 
business  how  I  live  and  what  I  do.  I'm 
not  going  to  have  any  of  your  everlast- 
ing nursemaids  wrapped  around  my 
neck." 

"I'm  sorry  you  feel  that  way,  but — ah, 
here's  Dr.  Ross  now."  Dr.  Justin  was 
obviously  relieved.  "He'll  explain  fur- 
ther the  measures  to  be  taken.  I'll  see 
you  of  course  before  you  leave.  .  .  ." 

Chris  waited  until  Dr.  Justin  was  out 
of  the  room.  His  face  was  set  sternly. 
"I've  just  heard  you're  leaving  us,  Mr. 
Sloane.  I've  also  heard,  from  the  or- 
derly, that  you  threw  a  little  party  in 
here  a  while  ago.  Frankly,  I  can't  say 
I'm  sorry  to  see  you  go.  During  your 
stay,  you've  succeeded  in  breaking  every 
single  rule  of  this  sanatorium.  You've 
demoralized  your  doctor,  your  nurse  and 
yourself!" 

A  muscle  along  Riley  Sloane's  jaw  line 
twitched,  then  lay  quiet.  "You'll  pardon 
my  not  being  able  to  see  what  business 
it  is  of  yours  what  I  do  with  myself." 

"You  made  it  my  business  when  you 
came  here.  As  long  as  you're  under  my 
care,  you'll  do  as  I  say  and  that  goes  for 
when  you  are  at  home  as  well  as  here. 
As  a  doctor,  I  find  your  behavior  intol- 
erable. And  as  a  man,  I  think  you're  a 
plain  fool." 

Riley  stared  at  him  coldly.  "Have  it 
your  way,"  he  said  quietly. 

"I  will  .  .  .  Miss  Howells,  I'd  like  to 
see  you,  please." 

OUT  in  the  silent  hall,  I  faced  Chris 
almost  desperately.  "Don't  make  me 
go  home  with  that  man,"  I  cried.  "I 
can't!" 

"You!  I  knew  a  nurse  was  going,  but 
I  didn't  know — "  he  stopped,  and  there 
was  a  curious  look  in  his  eyes  as  if — as 
if  he  were  withdrawing  from  me.  "I'm 
sorry,  Kay.  I  know  he's  difficult  and  I 
know  it  puts  you  in  a  spot.  But  there's 
nothing  I  can  do." 

"But,  Chris,  you  don't  understand. 
It's—" 

"It's  what?"    He  was  watching  me. 

But  how  could  I  tell  him?  "He's  so — 
so  difficult,"  I  said  weakly. 

"I've  never  seen  you  like  this,  Kay. 
This  patient,  no  matter  how  you  dislike 
him  personally,  is  your  responsibility. 
You're  not  acting  like  a  nurse  at  all,  but 
like  a  hysterical  schoolgirl.  I  don't  un- 
derstand you." 

In  all  the  time  we'd  known  each  other, 
he  had  never  been  so  coolly  impersonal. 
Suddenly  I  felt  lonelier  than  I  ever  had 
in  my  life.  I  was  in  this  alone  and  that 
was  the  way  I'd  have  to  see  it  through — 
whatever  it  led  to.    And  he  was  right: 


I  was  letting  down  my  whole  profession 
by  acting  like  this.   I  steadied  myself. 

"You're  perfectly  right,"  I  said  quietly. 
"I'm  sorry — it  was  so  sudden  I  was  a 
little  upset.  I'll  be  ready  to  leave  with 
Mr.  Sloane." 

I  was  pretty  miserable  on  the  long  ride 
in  the  limousine  that  carried  us  across 
hot  San  Fernando  Valley  and  up  into  the 
hills  behind  Hollywood.  Riley  Sloane  sat 
in  one  corner,  his  eyes  closed.  Only  once 
did  he  sp>eak  and  that  was  as  we  hur- 
ried into  the  winding  driveway  that  led 
up  to  his  house.  "Remember,  you  let 
yourself  in  for  this.    I  didn't  ask  you." 

A  pleasant  reminder  from  one's  pros- 
pective host! 

The  house  was  in  the  rambling  ranch 
style,  comfortable  without  ostentation. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  quiet  good  taste 
of  the  furnishings.  The  servants  were  an 
elderly  couple,  a  cook  and  chauffeur- 
butler,  who  were  obviously  delighted  to 
have  their  master  home  again.  I  won- 
dered if  they,  too,  had  been  recipients  of 
his  unpredictable  kindness. 

A  FTER  George,  the  butler,  had  put  the 
'»  patient  to  bed  and  I  had  seen  that  he 
was  comfortable,  I  had  supper  in  my 
room.  It  was  a  charming  guest  room. 
Even  though  part  of  a  bachelor's  house, 
it  still  had  touches  to  delight  any  woman's 
heart.  Big  windows  overlooked  the  gar- 
den at  one  end.  At  the  other  was  a  low, 
broad  bed,  with  an  expensively  tailored 
coverlet  that  picked  up  the  odd  blue  of 
the  rug  and  the  walls.  Concealed  light- 
ing lit  up  the  dressing  table  and  when  I 
sat  in  front  of  it  I  should  have  felt  like 
a  movie  star  myself. 

Why  couldn't  I  enjoy  it?  Almost  any 
other  girl  in  America  would  have  walked 
barefoot  across  naked  swords  and  beds 
of  live  coals  to  stand  where  I  stood  in  the 
house  of  Riley  Sloane.  Then  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  girl  from  Big  Springs, 
that  for  her  all  this  beauty  and  excite- 
ment were  salted  with  dread?  It  was  all 
nonsense,  I  told  myself.  Back  there  at 
the  hospital  I'd  let  my  imagination  run 
away  with  me.  Besides,  there  was  a 
key  in  my  door.  I  could  use  it  any  time 
I  wanted  to. 

After  supper,  I  read  a  little  and  then 
got  ready  for  bed.  Quiet  reigned  in  the 
house.  "The  servants  roomed  in  the  wing 
off  to  one  side,  the  whole  length  of  the 
house  away  from  the  guest  wing.  I  had 
given  Riley  a  sedative  and  he  was  doubt- 
less sleeping  soundly  by  now. 

I  was  just  getting  into  bed  when  the 
sound  came — a  slight  scuffling  noise  at 
my  door.  For  a  moment  I  went  rigid. 
Then  in  the  dead  stillness  the  sound  came 
again. 

"Who's  there?"  I  called.  There  was  no 
answer.   

Kay  had  tried  to  tell  herself  there  was 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  Little  did  she 
reckon  of  the  chain  of  events  that  awaited 
her  on  the  other  side  of  that  door:  events 
shot  through  with  danger  and  tragedy 
and  moments  of  blinding  glory.  Open  the 
door  with  Kay  Howells — next  Jiioiith. 


CHECK  YOUR  ANSWERS  ON  PAGE  88  with  these  correct  ones: 

1.  (b)  She  icanlcd  to  become  a  mi.-:.'iionury  in  Clniui. 

2.  (c)  Her  favorite  indoor  sport  is  ballroom  danciito. 

3.  (b)  Her  favorite  type  of  iceariug  apparel  is  tailored  suits. 

4.  (c)  She  ivns  inlrodtieed  to  Robert  Taylor  by  Mrs.  Zeppo  Marx. 

6.  (c)  Her  closest  confidante  and  pal  w  HoUis  Barnes,  her  hairdresser. 

6.  (b)  She  once  tvon  a  trophy  for  the  most  beautiful  legs. 

7.  (a)  She  is  adept  at  switchboard  operating  and  once  earned  her  livitig 

in  that  job. 

5.  (b)  On  completion  of  her  pictures  the  creic  give  her  a  present. 
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Heartbreak  for 
Mickey  Rooney 

(Continued  from  page  29)  What  they 
had  seen  from  that  point  forward  had 
been  mostly  Mickey.  There  had  been 
no  opportunity  for  Ava  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  and 
customs  of  America's  great  foreign  city 
of  Hollywood  which,  by  the  very  nature 
of  its  industry,  compels  an  irregular 
way  of  life;  no  chance  to  acquire  a  new 
set  of  values.  To  her,  Sunset  Boulevard 
was  essentially  no  different  from  Main 
Street  in  Wilson. 

In  all  Hollywood  the  most  undomes- 
ticated,  un-Babbitty  individual  is  Mickey 
Rooney.  And  this  was  the  man  she 
married. 

We  hope  we  aren't  betraying  a  con- 
fidence in  mentioning  this  startling  pre- 
diction made  by  Mickey's  mother,  Mrs. 
Panky,  a  few  days  before  the  wedding. 
"I  love  Ava,  she's  a  grand  girl,  and 
naturally  I  want  Mickey  to  be  happy. 
But  I  give  the  marriage  three  weeks 
before  it's  over." 

And  despite  her  effort  to  keep  the 
pair  together  her  words  were  almost 
uncannily  true.  Three  weeks  of  happi- 
ness and  then  the  deluge!  The  quarrels, 
the  bickerings,  the  fights! 

\A/HY?  Why  would  the  boy's  own 
mother  make  such  a  prediction? 
Because  she  knew  Mickey.  Knew  his 
restless  dynamic  spirit  that  cannot  be 
chained  by  a  series  of  bride's  home- 
cooked  dinners  or  a  wedding  ring.  He 
can't  help  it.  It's  just  Mickey.  It  has 
been  from  the  day  when  as  a  baby  of  two 
he  toddled  out  on  a  vaudeville  stage  and 
became  an  actor.  It  didn't  stop  there. 
His  amazing  ability  spread  to  dancing, 
sports,  music,  composing.  He  plays 
practically  every  instrument  in  the  band 
and  has  since  he's  been  able  to  reach 
a  piano  stool,  hold  a  drumstick  or  finger 
a  brass  instrument.  His  compositions 
have  been  widely  published  and  pub- 
licized. His  acting  rates  him  a  place 
among  the  first  ten  in  all  box-office 
polls.  As  a  tennis  player,  he's  consid- 
ered one  of  the  finest  amateurs  on  the 
Coast.  He's  an  ego-ridden,  dynamic, 
disturbing  genius. 

And  to  Ava,  genius  was  just  a  word 
in  a  dictionary.  To  find  it  suddenly  part 
of  her  intimate  life  would  have  stag- 
gered a  far  more  experienced  woman 
than  this  nineteen-year-old. 

IT  is  generally  believed  in  Hollywood 
'  that  Ava  Gardner  was  not  genuinely 
and  deeply  in  love  with  Mickey  Rooney; 
that  she  may  have  thought  so,  but  that 
in  reality  she  was  enamoured  of  him 
and  flattered  by  his  attentions,  blinded 
by  his  fame,  though  honestly  convinced 
she  could  make  him  a  good  wife. 

In  the  beginning  she  treated  Mickey 
exactly  as  she  had  her  dates  back  home 
and  Mickey  liked  it.  No  doubt  of  it. 
Shortly  after  their  marriage  we  spot- 
ted Ava  and  Mickey  at  Charlie  Foy's 
cafe.  Mickey  was  jumping  attendance 
on  his  beautiful  wife.  Her  cloak  had 
to  be  adjusted  just  right,  her  wants  re- 
layed to  the  waiter,  her  chair  adjusted. 
Once  or  twice,  Mickey  leaned  over  to 
kiss  his  bride  behind  her  dainty  ear. 
Mr.  Rooney  got  politely  shoved  awav 
and  put  into  his  place  for  his  pains.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  embarrassment  on  Ava's 
part,  since  she  was  little  used  to  the 
ways  of  Hollywood  swains. 

But  the  novelty  of  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment soon  wore  off  for  Mickey,  and 
when  it  did  what  in  the  world  did  these 
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two  i>eople,  at  the  opposite  pwles  of 
life,  have  in  common?  Mickey  loved 
the  jam  sessions  on  Monday  nights  at 
a  local  cafe.  Ava  didn't.  Mickey  loved 
the  wild  rhythm  of  jitterbug  music  and 
dances  at  Little  Pico  Boulevard  cafes. 
Ava  didn't.  Not  that  she  didn't  enjoy 
music  and  dancing,  but  she  liked  to  take 
hers  in  more  moderate  doses.  Mickey 
liked  crowds  and  excitement  and  fun. 
Ava  was  more  interested  in  quiet  home 
life  and  a  serious  career.  Mickey's  ca- 
reer was  already  established  and  he 
craved  fun.  Ava  didn't.  They  were 
too  young  to  understand  the  law  of 
compromise.  Wide  open  were  the  rifts 
and  battles  that  carried  them  further 
and  further  apart. 

SEVERAL  weeks  before  the  divorce, 
when  the  separation  rumors  were 
growing  strong,  Ava  suddenly  left 
Mickey  and  went  home  to  North  Caro- 
lina. The  actor  went  wild  at  the  mer- 
est hint  that  all  was  not  well  between 
them  and  Ava  re-echoed  the  denial. 

The  truth  about  that  is  the  kids  had 
been  quarreling  and  Ava,  anxious  to  see 
her  mother  who  is  ill,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go.  The  short  separation 
helped  things  along  for  a  while  until 
the  night  of  their  six  months  wedding 
anniversary.  And  even  Ava  admits  that 
quarrel  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Another  point  of  difference,  small  on 
the  surface,  but  deep-rooted  psycho- 
logically: Ava  Gardner  is  taller  than  her 
husband.  That's  a  handicap  for  both  of 
them. 

Then,  Ava  came  to  Hollywood  for  a 
career.  Most  pveople  do.  As  Mickey's  wife 
she  wasn't  having  it.  Whether  Mickey  ob- 
jected or  not  we  can't  honestly  say,  but 
Hollywood  claims  he  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  it.  Certainly  the  opposition 
didn't  come  from  Ava. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  claimed  she 
wanted  a  home  more  than  anything  in 
the  world.  There  is  certain  touching 
evidence  to  support  her  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  home  life  for  Mickey. 

Believing  that  if  they  had  a  piano, 
Mickey  would  be  more  content  to  spend 
his  evenings  home  with  his  own  music, 
she  wanted  to  buy  one.  But  this  could 
not  be  done  within  the  tight  budget 
which  Mickey  is  alloted  by  his  business 
manager.  Most  of  the  budget  went  toward 
their  apartment  in  the  exclusive  and 
beautiful  Wilshirc  Palms. 

Ava  is  leaving  this  apartment.  It  holds 
too  many  unhappy  memories  for  her. 
Mickey  has,  of  course,  already  left  and 
is  living  with  his  mother. 

Concerning  their  private  troubles,  the 
pair  have  wisely  refused  to  discuss  the 


matter  publicly.  There  was,  however, 
a  distinct  note  of  unhappiness,  a  sort  of 
catch  in  the  heart,  when  Ava  said  over 
the  phone,  "I'm  not  very  happy.  Con- 
ditions are  such  I  cannot  continue  to 
accept  them." 

Our  heart  goes  out  to  this  little 
Southern  girl  who  tried  so  hard.  As 
some  wag  suggested,  living  with  Mickey 
would  be  like  living  in  the  midst  of  an 
electric  fan,  with  no  way  of  getting  out 
or  turning  of?  the  current. 

Ava  chose  the  only  way — the  divorce 
courts.  She  claims  that  in  the  eight 
months  they  were  married  Mickey's 
community  property  amounted  to  $200,- 
000,  half  of  which  she  has  a  right  to 
under  California  law. 

She  also  asks  alimony  to  the  amount 
commensurable  with  Mickey's  $5.000-a- 
week  salary.  Whether  this  will  be  granted 
remains  to  be  seen  when  the  decree  is 
given.  She  has  a  sick  mother  to  whose 
support  she  contributes  and  she  is  still 
paying  back  her  sister  Beatrice  for  the 
money  advanced  to  keep  them  going  the 
five  months  before  she  married  Mickey. 

\A/HAT  of  the  future  of  these  kids? 
'  '  Ava  is  under  contract  to  M-G-M, 
Mickey's  own  studio,  and  has  had  several 
small  parts  in  "This  Time  For  Keeps, " 
"Calling  Dr.  Gillespie"  and  the  unre- 
leased  "Pilot  Number  Five."  The  studio 
has  just  renewed  her  contract  for  a  year, 
but  Ava  feels  her  future  is  very  uncer- 
tain. For  once  the  Rooney  name  may 
prove  a  handicap.  One  paper  openly 
stated  the  studio  might  keep  her  under 
contract  whether  they  used  her  or  not 
in  order  that  no  other  studio  would  bill 
her  as  Mrs.  Mickey  Rooney. 

Mickey's  military  classification  is  2A, 
which  means  he  is  exempt  for  the  time 
being  as  a  worker  in  an  essential  in- 
dustry. There  seems  to  be  no  anxiety 
on  the  studio's  part  that  he  will  be  leav- 
ing soon.  It's  all  up  to  the  draft  board 
and  Mickey's  height,  or  lack  of  it.  One 
never  knows  about  that. 

Thus  ends  married  life  for  Mickey 
and  Ava.  Tragic  when  you  think  that 
the  girl  herself  does  not  deny  that  she 
still  loves  Mickey  or  that  she  believes 
he  still  has  some  feeling  for  her.  But 
reconciliation?  No,  she  says,  it  wouldn't 
last  a  month. 

And  that  is  what  has  stopped  Mickey. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  since  he 
became  a  star  he  is  confronted  by  some- 
thing he  can't  lick — his  marriage.  And 
it  still  hurts. 

Heartbreak  for  Mickey  Rooney?  We're 
afraid  it  is. 

The  End. 
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PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  mikros 
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A  Guy  a  Girl  Could  Love 


(^Continued  from  page  58)  simple.  What- 
ever Red  does  is  perfection  to  him.  He 
even  enjoys  the  way  she  gets  mad,  such 
an  improvement  over  his  way.  He 
smolders.  She  explodes,  and  it's  over. 

He's  heard  that  wives  like  husbands 
to  notice  their  clothes.  He  reminds 
himself  to  notice,  but  forgets.  She's 
given  up  trying  to  groom  him.  What 
worried  her  most  was  his  hair.  He 
runs  his  hands  through  it  till  he  looks 
like  a  frailer  Harpo  Marx.  By  now 
she's  resigned.  "Never  mind — "  it's 
not  clear  whether  she's  consoling  her- 
self or  him — "I  didn't  marry  you  to 
reform  y«u."  She's  reduced  her  mini- 
strations to  removing  the  brown  tie 
which  is  his  idea  of  what  goes  with  a 
blue  suit. 

On  the  eve  of  "Seven  Sweethearts," 
he  owned  four  suits.  Pasternak  figured 
five  for  the  picture.  Eyeing  his  lead 
thoughtfully,  he  said  maybe  he'd  better 
take  a  look  at  Van's  wardrobe.  His 
worst  fears  were  confirmed. 

"But  the  guy's  a  newspaper  man,"  pro- 
tested Van.  "They  don't  make  much 
dough." 

Pasternak  led  him  to  a  tailor,  picked 
the  makings  of  six  suits,  had  him  fitted. 
Hearing  the  price.  Van  set  up  a  howl. 
He'd  never  paid  that  much  for  a  suit 
in  his  life.  He  couldn't  afford  it.  A 
deal  was  worked  out  with  the  studio. 
Now  the  suits  hang  in  his  closet,  to  be 
glared  at,  while  their  owner  circulates 
in  slacks  and  tweed  coat.  Frances  used 
to  coax  him  into  one  of  the  nobbier 
outfits  on  Saturday  night,  but  it  ruined 
the  evening.  "Come  on  home,"  she'd 
sigh,  "and  take  off  your  work  clothes. 
No  man  could  suffer  that  much,  just 
wearing  a  suit.  But  the  effect's  the  same." 

THEIR  favorite  hangout  is  Eugene's  on 
'  Sunset  Boulevard,  the  only  spot  in 
Hollywood  that's  like  New  York.  It 
opens  at  twelve  and  gets  good  around 
two.  The  pianist  can  make  equally  well 
with  concertos  or  boogie-woogie,  the  air 
turns  smoke-blue,  a  couple  of  Irishmen 
(Sing  sentimental  ballads,  the  customers 
call  the  tune  and  sing  along  with  them. 
(Frances  loves  to  dance.  When  actors  say 
;they  dance  badly,  it  means  they  fall 
Ishort  of  Raft  or  Romero.  When  Van 
^says  he  dances  badly,  it  means  badly. 
So  badly  that  Frances  lets  him  be.  She 
:dances  with  friends  who  frequent  the 
place.  Or  with  soldiers.  Any  soldier 
•they  spot  automatically  becomes  their 
guest.  Bundles-for-Heflin,  they  call  'em. 
Organization  work  is  okay.  Themselves, 
they  like  the  human  touch. 

They  live  in  a  Beverly  apartment,  to 
which  Frances  contributed  her  spaniel. 
Van  his  scottie.  The  scottie's  nine  and, 
n  touring  the  country,  has  come  between 
Van  and  some  of  our  snootier  hotels. 


which  discriminate  against  dogs.  He'd 
register  protest — quiet  in  tone,  sulphuric 
in  content — before  removing  self  and 
dog  to  some  lower-case  joint.  It  wasn't 
shabby  quarters  he  minded,  but  who  the 
blankandsoforth  were  they  to  insult  his 
dog? 

She's  so  fat  now  that  he  has  to  tote 
her  up  and  down  stairs.  He  makes 
odious  comparisons  between  her  and 
the  spaniel.  "Look  at  her.  She's  a  droop 
like  me.  The  other's  a  peppy  little  devil 
like  you — " 

"Who's  insulting  whom  now?"  Red 
interposes.  "Pay  him  no  heed,  Bonnie. 
He's  fishing — " 

ALONE  of  an  evening,  they  read  or 
listen  to  records  or  play  gin  rummy. 
Their  record  collection  includes  both 
symphony  and  swing.  Van  paints  a 
terse  word-picture  of  people  who,  being 
just  too  spiritual  for  jazz,  put  a  sym- 
phony on  the  turntable,  a  rapt  expres- 
sion on  their  faces,  and,  before  they  know 
it,  they're  tapping  out  the  downbeat. 

Frances  beats  him  consistently  at  gin 
rummy.  He  owes  her  hundreds  of  theo- 
retical dollars.  One  day  she  got  mad 
and  made  him  come  across.  He  gave 
her  a  check,  which  she  duly  deposited 
at  the  bank.  Since  they  share  a  joint 
account,  all  she  got  out  of  it  was  the  trip 
back  and  forth.  "But  I  feel  more  paid." 

A  jewel  named  Gertrude  looks  after 
them.  They  hired  her  without  benefit 
of  credentials,  because  they  liked  her 
face.  Later  it  transpired  that  she'd 
worked  for  Edna  Gladney — the  "Blossoms 
In  The  Dust"  lady— had  helped  Mrs. 
Gladney  start  her  first  place. 

"How's  working  for  picture  people?" 
Van  once  asked  her. 
"I  rather  work  for  you — " 
"But  I'm  an  actor — " 
"Oh,  you  work  at  it,  but  you  ain't  no 
real    actor,   Mr.    Van."     He    stole  out 
before  she  could  tell  him  just  what  she 
meant. 

Her  chuckle,  he  says,  is  worth  the 
wages  they  pay  her.  She  thinks  every- 
thing's funny,  except  their  eating  habits. 
Too  skinny  to  suit  her,  they  both  refuse 
to  be  fattened  up.  Van  presents  the 
greater  problem.  She  pleads  with  him 
to  say  what  he'd  like  for  dinner.  "Any- 
thing," he  says,  his  palate  dulled  by  long 
years  of  hit-or-miss  feeding.  It  breaks 
her  heart  when  they  go  out  to  eat, 
so  to  please  her  they  stay  in  most  of 
the  time. 

Apart  from  food,  she's  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  "When  we  gettin'  a  baby 
roun'  this  house?"  There  she's  got  noth- 
ing on  Van.  He  waits  for  the  time  when 
his  little  mick  will  wake  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  yelling  for  ice  cream 
and  pickles. 

The  End 


CDiirLiii  cTans  ^^(ectse  Qlole! 

You'll  find  a  stunning  color  portrait 
of  Deonno  Durbin  in 


Pounds  Off  Hips,  Etc. 
No  Danger 

Science  now  shows 
that   most   fat  people 

don't  have  to  remain  ^^^^ 
overweight  any  longer. 

Except  a  comparative-  .-f 

ly  few  cases,  every  one  y 

of  these  thousands  of  *f°°i. 

persons  can  now  re-  • 

duce  quickly  and  safely  arms". — 

—  without  unwarrant-  i 

ed  exercise,  discomfort  hips  V- 
or  diets. 


Something  New 
Safe,  Easy,  Quick 

Are  you  one  of  these  thou- 
sands, most  of  whom  have 
tried  to  reduce  by  following 
food  fads,  menus,  etc.  —  and 
failed?  If  you  are,  here's 
something  new,  what  modern 
science  has  discovered  on  re- 
ducing foods,  drugs  and  de- 
vices. Here's  how  you  can 
reduce  scientifically,  with  new 
health  and  attractiveness — and 
without  unnecessary  exercise, 
dieting,  massage,  etc. 


CALVES  ^ 


ANKLES - 


Endorsed  In 
Medical  Journals 

Illinois  Medical  Journal 

says:  "Can  be  used 
quickly  and  easily." 
Michigan  State  Medical 
Journal  says:  "Gives 
positive  advice  and  In- 
structions." Medical 
World  says:  "Should  be 
read  from  cover  to  cover 
before  starting  any  treat- 
ment." Journal  of  Amer- 
ican Osteopathic  Assn. 
says:  "Of  value  to  phy- 
sicians and  laymen 
alike." 

Also  praised  by  many 
editors  and  colunmists 
all  over  U.S.A. 


ssue 


Simple  Directions 
Guaranteed  Harmless 

The  "Complete  Weight  Re- 
ducer," a  wonderful  new  book, 
has  just  published  these  mar- 
velous reducing  revelations. 
No  matter  how  overweight  you 
may  be  from  non-glandular  dys- 
functions, these  measures  will 
help  slim  you  considerably  In 
a  few  short  weeks.  Just  follow 
the  simple  directions  on  gen- 
eral reducing  and  spot  reduc- 
ing on  abdomen,  double  chin, 
hips,  neck,  thighs,  arms,  legs, 
etc.,  at  once  and  your  reduciblo 
pounds  and  Inches  of  excess  fat 
will  go  down,  down,  down  .  .  . 
until  you  soon  feel  like  a  dif- 
ferent person,  with  new  peD 
and  popularity. 

Send  No  Money 
Examine  it  FREE 

You  need  send  no  money  —  just  mall 
coupon  now.  We  will  send  you  tha 
COMPLETE  WEIGHT  IlKDLCER  for 
5  days'  free  examination.  When  it  ar- 
rives, deposit  $1.98  (plus  a  few  cents 
for  postage  and  handling)  with  tha 
postman.  Follow  Us  simple  Instructions 
immediately  and  start  reducing.  It 
within  5  days  you  are  not  convinced 
that  this  shows  you  the  way  to  consid- 
erable weight  loss,  pounds  and  inches, 
you  may  return  It  and  wo  will  instantly 
refund  your  deposit  of  $1.'J8  in  full. 
Bemember  you  risk  nothing  In  mailing 
the  coupon.  This  Is  your  groat  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  slimmer  and  slim- 
mer. So  act  NOW  I 


I  HARVEST  HOUSE  ■ 

;  so  West  17th  Street.  Dept.  P-69S,  Nev*  York  , 

I  Please  send  me  at  once  In  plain  package,  for  5  days'  i 

I  free  examination,  the  COMl'I.ETK  WKlcnT  HEUU-  I 

I  CER.  When  It  arrives,  1  will  deposit  J1.98   (plus  a  • 

'  few  cents  for  postage  and  handling)  with  the  postman.  ! 

I  If  within  5  days  of  following  Its  simplo  reducing  In-  , 

I  atructions,  I  am  not  completely  satisfied.  I  may  re-  i 

I  turn  It  and  you  will  refund  my  full  deposit  of  $1.98,  I 

I  Otherwise,  I  will  keep  It  and  the  deposit  will  be  con-  ' 

■  sidered  payment  in  full.  | 
I  I 

I  NAME    j 

•  I 

■  ADDRESS    , 

I  I — I    Chock  hcr«  if  you  want  to  wivo  poaUce.    EncloM  | 

I  I  I    $1.08  wiUi  coupon  and  wo  ship  prepaid.    Sam*  | 

I  return  prlvlloff*  with  refund  ffuarantovd.  | 

L    1 
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Kathryn  Grayson's  Fight  for  Happiness 


(Continued  jrom  page  65)  and  imagina- 
tive and  completely  honest,  and  of  the 
three  qualities  for  lasting  love  the  latter 
is  orobably  the  most  important. 

Kathryn  and  John  Shelton  eloped  to 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  July  11,  1941.  She  was 
nineteen  then  and  he  was  about  thirty. 
He  was  the  first  serious  beau  she  had 
ever  had,  but  she  was  John's  second  wife. 
She  was  on  her  way  up  then  and  it 
looked  as  though  John,  after  a  terrific 
build-up,  were  on  his  way  down.  The 
anvil  chorus  of  Hollywood  began  ringing 
out  that  John  had  married  her,  not  for 
love,  but  as  revenge  on  M-G-M  who  had 
let  him  out  of  his  contract  with  them. 

THEY  had  met  on  the  Metro  lot,  these 
'  two.  John  was  leaving  the  dramatic 
coach's  office  one  day  just  as  Kathryn 
walked  in.  He  was  the  much  more  im- 
portant then,  both  he  and  Metro  be- 
lieving he  would  be  the  next  important 
male  star. 

John  Shelton  was  of  the  right  height 
for  stardom,  of  the  desired  dark  hand- 
someness. But  the  demure  little  Miss 
Grayson  was  accustomed  to  handsome 
men.  She  had  one  courting  her  right  at 
that  moment,  but  though  he  sat  around 
tongue-tied  nightly  in  the  parlor  of  the 
house  she  shared  with  her  family,  he 
meant  nothing  to  her.  His  name  was 
George  Montgomery. 

Yet  at  sight  of  John  Shelton,  she  was 
lost.  She  beamed  up  at  him  so  artlessly, 
so  enchantingly,  that  later  John  ex- 
plained that  he  had  fallen  immediately 
for  what  he  called  "the  soap  and  water 
look  of  her.'' 

Now  Kathryn  Grayson  is  no  Cinder- 
ella girl,  sprung  swiftly  up  from  noth- 
ing into  fame.  She  is,  instead,  the  fourth 
child  of  a  dignified  Southern  business- 
man and  his  equally  dignified  South- 
ern wife. 

Her  name  is  Zelma  Hedrick  and  she 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  and  while,  be- 
cause of  her  father's  work  as  a  build- 
ing contractor,  she  has  lived  all  over 
the  United  States,  from  Virginia  to  Mis- 
souri and  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas, 
her  schooling  has  always  been  of  the 
finest.  She  has  three  brothers,  who  are 
older  than  she,  and  one  younger  sister, 
Frances  Rayburn,  who  is  also  in 
"Seven  Sweethearts."  With  her  family 
she  has  gone  through  periods  of  being 
quite  rich  and  equal  periods  of  being 
very  poor,  so  that  today  she  says  she 
knows  that  wealth  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
too  terribly  desired  nor  poverty  a  thing 
to  be  feared  too  much. 

When  she  and  John  Shelton  beheld 
each  other,  John  was  about  to  co-star 
with  Lana  Turner  in  "We  Who  Are 
Young"  and  Kathryn  was  going  into  a 
small  role  in  "Andy  Hardy's  Private 
Secretary." 

There  was  no  doubt  on  the  lot  as  to 
which  one  of  them  was  the  more  im- 
portant; that  was  John.  It  was  hoped, 
however,  that  the  little  Grayson  girl 
might  click. 

You  know  what  happened.  Even  with 
Lana  Turner's  electric  presence  in  it, 
"We  Who  Are  Young"  was  not  box- 
office  dynamite.  The  preview  cards  that 
came  back  on  John  Shelton  lacked  the 
raves  the  studio  might  have  expected. 
But  concerning  Kathryn  Grayson  there 
was  nothing  but  cheers. 

At  once  the  "A"  picture  grooming 
started  for  Kathryn,  while  John  was 
sloughed  of  into  the  "Bs."  Kathryn 
barely  noticed  either  event.  There  was 
only  one  thing  she  now  cared  about,  and 
that  was  John's  constantly  calling  her. 


But  John  did  notice  the  snubbing  he  was 
getting.  He  noticed  it  and  protested, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  contract  he  went 
to  Twentieth  Century-Fox. 

\A/ITH  the  two  young  people  separated 
" '  and  on  different  lots,  Metro  and 
Kathryn's  family  hoped  the  romance 
might  die.  There  is  intense  family  loyalty 
among  the  Hedricks  and  some  of  the 
Shelton  marriage  quarrels  are  said  to 
have  come  from  the  fact  that  John 
supposedly  is  not  too  fond  of  Kathryn's 
people,  nor  they  of  him.  But  whether 
or  not  that  is  true,  there  are  no  two 
ways  about  how  devoted  the  family  is 
to  their  talented  daughter. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of 
July,  1941,  John  drove  his  car  up  a 
dimly  lit  residential  street  in  Holly- 
wood, picked  up  Kathryn  and,  after 
five  hours  of  driving  along  a  starlit  road, 
pulled  into  Las  Vegas.  They  were  mar- 
ried at  one-thirty  in  the  morning  and  a 
yawning  county  clerk  witnessed  the  sig- 


"As  long  as  there's  a  chance  of  rec- 
onciliation, I'll  always  go  back,"  says 
Kathryn    Grayson    re    John  Shelton 

natures:  Zelma  Hedrick  and  Edward 
Price. 

As  they  married  under  their  own 
names,  they  hoped  to  keep  their  union 
a  secret.  "They  might  have  gotten  away 
with  it,  too,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Kath- 
ryn's oldest  brother. 

When  it  got  to  be  midnight  and  then 
one  and  two  o'clock  and  she  did  not  come 
home,  he  began  to  worry  about  her.  At 
three  he  called  the  police  station  explain- 
ing that  she  had  never  been  away  from 
home  so  long  before,  and  he  feared  that 
she  might  have  been  involved  in  an  acci- 
dent. The  reporters  got  on  the  story  at 
once,  of  course,  and  discovered  the  news. 

So  Kathryn  and  John  came  back  to 
Hollywood  and  took  a  much  too  ex- 
pensive house  in  Brentwood.  They  had 
never  been  fond  of  mingling  with  the 
usual  filmland  sets;  they  still  stayed 
by  themselves  in  their  connubial  splen- 
dor. 

Meanwhile,  at  Metro  Kathryn's  career, 
though  jolted  by  marriage,  was  still  in 
the  ascendancy,  while  at  Twentieth  John 
wasH't  soaring  to  stardom. 

When   the   news   of   the   first   of  the 


Shelton  quarrels  began  leaking  out 
when  John  was  seen  here  and  ther^ 
alone,  friends  went  to  Kathryn.  '  Divorc 
him,"  they  urged.  He's  not  going  to  ge 
anywhere.  He  will  only  make  you  un 
happy." 

■To  these  friends  Kathryn  always  sa 
just  one  tiling.  She  said,  "John  hasn 
grown  up  yet,  but  he  will.  I  know  hi 
in  a  way  no  one  else  does  and  I  kno 
how  fine  he  is.  If  we  can  just  go  throu- 
this  difficult  time,  if  we  can  just  mak 
this  last  for  two  or  three  years,  then 
know  it  will  be  all  right." 

SHE  has  never  told  anyone  what 
was  that  finally  drove  her  to  t.a 
divorce  courts  in  July,  1942.  But  every- 
one in  Hollywood  knows  why  she  with- 
drew that  divorce  action  and  withdrew 
still  her  second  divorce  action.  It  wa: 
the  same  reason  both  times.  John  askec 
her  to  withdraw  them.  Both  times  ht 
promised  her  that  whatever  were  the 
heartbreaking  things  that  had  driver 
her  to  such  desperation  they  woulc 
never  happen  again.  A  friend  said  tc 
her,  "Kathryn,  how  can  you  go  back?' 
Kathryn  turned  fiercely,  "As  long  as 
there  is  a  chance  of  reconciliation,  I'l. 
always  go  back." 

It  was  this  past  September  that  Johr 
enlisted.  Kathryn  had  just  finishec 
"Seven  Sweethearts."  It  had  been  tough 
shooting  "Seven  Sweethearts  "  since  crew 
cast  and  director  had  to  know  whenevet 
John  Shelton  telephoned  Kathryn  woulc 
stop  and  talk  to  him  and  not  conclude 
the  conversation  until  he  did,  even  if  il 
took  an  hour. 

But  on  the  day  of  John's  enlistment. 
Kathryn  drew  herself  up  to  the  very 
top  of  her  tiny  height  and  said,  "Now 
nothing  can  separate  us." 

SHE  disposed  of  the  vast  Brentwood 
house  and  took  a  modest  bungalow  in 
Westwood  Village.  She  cut  down  on  aD 
their  extravagances,  not  even  keeping 
a  maid,  even  though  when  the  telephone 
rang  she  answered  it  in  accent,  hoping 
to  fool  her  caller  into  believing  she 
had  a  whole  staff  of  help.  Then  whea 
John  was  transferred  to  Camp  Crowder, 
she  rented  a  house  near  there. 

During  the  time  of  her  first  visit  to 
the  camp,  "Seven  Sweethearts"  was 
previewed  and  there  was  no  longer  a:r 
possible  doubt  that  Kathryn  Gray^ 
was  a  major  star.  When  she  returnee 
to  Hollywood,  a  top  Metro  executive 
tried  to  tell  her  this. 

Kathryn  cut  in  excitedly.  "Did  I  tell' 
you  about  John's  being  master-of-ceie- 
monies  at  the  Camp  Show?  Dan  Dailey 
Jr.  is  at  the  same  camp  with  him  a:id 
Dan  was  leading  man  for  most  of  the 
acts,  but  John  m.c.'d  the  whole  show 
and  he  was  so  wonderful.  Why  he- 
why  he.  .  .  ," 

She  went  on  and  on  about  John,  not 
even  realizing  that  she  had  interrupted 
the  story  of  her  own  triumph. 

Well,  Dinah  Shore  sings  it.  You  knov 
that  throbbing  thing  Dinah  gets  in  h<: 
voice  when  she  explains, 

"I  don't  need  a  million  dollars. 
Baby,  all  I  want  is  you. 
...  I  stood  at  tiie  gates  of  heaven  ■ 
And  I  could  walk  right   through,  jj 
Baby,  all  I  need  is  you."  I 

That's   the   way   it   is   with   Kathryn  J 
Grayson.    She  has  walked  through  the 
gates  of  her  personal  heaven  with  John  ' 
Shelton — and  as  far  as  she  is  concerned 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  can  go  hang. 
The  End. 
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PHOTOPL.w  combined  with  movie  Mnwoi 


BY  GRUCE  MURPNV-HUIST 


The  author,  a  West  Coast  nurse, 
saw  these  things  happen.  Three  sur- 
prise stories  about  Hollywood  stars 


Of  A  Sunday 
Morning 

THE  chimes 
have  ceased  to 
ring  at  Saint 
Monica's  Church. 
The  people  who 
have  been  pray- 
ing for  peace  pour  out  into  the  sun- 
shine. Two  elderly  women  look  up  and 
down  the  street  for  a  taxi.  One  is 
quite  feeble. 

A  gentleman  steps  up  to  them  and 
says,  "My  chauffeur  will  drive  you 
home  while  I  visit  with  Father  Con- 
neally." 

The  two  women,  as  they  settle 
themselves  in  the  luxurious  car,  think, 
"What  a  nice  young  man  to  see  that 
we  get  home  safely — or  is  he  young?" 

They  both  look  quickly  out  of  the 
car  window  as  Pat  O'Brien  turns  away 
land  walks  toward  the  rectory. 

Interlude 

"HE  Santa  Monica  recruiting  station 
for  U.  S.  Marines  happened  to  be 


a  table  and  two  chairs  in  the  lobby 
of  one  of  Mr.  Jim  Fai'ley's  most  beau- 
tiful post-office  buildings.  Seated  at 
the  table  was  a  lone  Marine.  The 
medals  on  his  shirt  front  and  the 
stripes  on  his  sleeve  showed  he  had 
been  in  service. 

A  tall  handsome  man  with  twin- 
kling blue  eyes  and  wearing  English 
tweeds  stepped  up  and  handed  the 
Marine  a  carton  of  cigarettes.  As  the 
astonished  Marine  rose  to  thank  him, 
Ian  Hunter  hurriedly  left  the  building 
to  join  his  attractive  wife  waiting  for 
him  in  a  station  wagon. 


Out  Of  The  Past 

THE  Queen  of  Angels  Hospital  is 
high  on  top  of  a  hill  in  Los  Angeles. 
Here  the  Franciscan  Sisters  devote 
their  time  to  the  ill. 

In  room  226  a  famous  motion-pic- 
ture star  was  very,  very  ill.  Daily  a 
young  woman  with  luxurious  reddish 
hair  and  beautiful  eyes  would  slip 
into  the  hospital,  tip-toe  down  the 


corridor  and  quietly  enter  the  room. 
She  would  sit  motionless  by  the  win- 
dow where  the  man,  when  he  opened 
his  tired  eyes,  could  see  her. 

Gradually  the  dark-haired  man 
with  the  deep  sun  tan  grew  stronger, 
and  one  sunny  day  the  nurse  and  the 
lovely  girl  bundled  him  into  a  wheel- 
chair and  took  him  to  the  sun  porch 
on  the  roof.  A  little  colored  boy  with 
a  broken  back,  wearing  a  body  cast, 
was  also  there.  The  man  asked  the 
boy  if  he  liked  to  read  and  when  the 
boy  said,  "Oh  yes!"  the  man  had  the 
girl  bring  a  beautifully  bound  and 
illustrated  volume  of  "i^isop's  Fables." 
The  happy  child  read  it  daily  and  put 
it  under  his  pillow  at  night. 

The  nun  in  the  diet  kitchen  made 
many  delicacies  for  the  sick  man — 
custards,  ice  cream  and  dainty  salads. 
The  day  he  left  the  hospital  he  sent 
her  six  deep  purple  orchids  which  the 
delighted  nun  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
image  of  the  Queen  of  Angels  in  the 
chapel. 

The  patient  was  George  Brent  and 
the  lovely  girl,  Ann  Sheridan. 


Smoking  LESs.or  Smoking  Jte?* 


♦GOV'T.  FIGURES  SHOW  ALL-TIME  PEAK  IN  SMOKING! 


You're  SAFER  smoking 
PHILIP  MORRIS! 

ScientificaUy  proved  less  irritating 
for  the  nose  and  throat 

WHY  don't  you  change  to  Philip  Morris? 

Eminent  doctors  report  their  findings— that: 
When  smokers  changed  to  Philip  Morris,  every  cose 
of  irritation  of  the  nose  or  throat— due  to  smoking  — 
either  cleared  up  completely,  or  definitely  improved ! 

That  proves  Philip  Morris  are  far  less  irritating 
to  the  nose  and  throat.  By  tests  on  actual  smokers 
—not  laboratory  "analysis"! 

Here's  a  finer  cigarette— better-tasting— more  en- 
joyable. Try  it! 


NOTE:  claim  any  curative 

power  for  PHILIP  MORRIS.  But  this  evidence 
proves  they're  better  for  your  nose  and  throat! 


Call  for  PHIUP  MORRIS 


America's 
FINEST 
Cigarette 
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^voritePAofo 


Send  Any  Photo  For 
Beautiful  5x7  Inch 
%  ENLARGEMENT— 
Your  Original  Returned 

Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will 
make  and  send  you  FREE  a 
beautiful  PROFESSIONAL 
Hollywood  Studio  Enlargement 
of  any  snapshot,  photo,  kodak 
picture — print  or  negative — to 
5x7  inch  size.  Please  include 
;  color  of  eyes,  hair  and  clothing 
for  prompt  information  on  a 
natural. life-like  colorenlarge- 
nu  nt  in  a  Free  Frame  to 
set  on  table  or  dresser.  Your 
original  returned  with  your 
FREE  PROFESSIONAL 
Enlargement.  Act  quickly — 
o^er  limited.  Please  enclose  lOcfor 
return  mailinR.  Mail  photo  NOW  with  coupon  below. 

HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS 

7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,    Dept.494.    Hollywood,  Calif. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS,  Dept.494 
7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd..  Hollywood.  Calif. 

Bere  18  picture  or  nesative  for  my  Free  Hollywood  Eolareemeot. 


5  Color  Eyee- 


,  Clothinfir- 


CH  I  am  eacloeing  10c  for  return  mAiline.  Offer  good  only  in  U.S. 


Address  - 
Town   


Ladies!  Girlsl  Lovelv  Watches,  other  premiums  or  Cash 
Given— GIVE  AWAY  FREE  PICTURES  with  white 
CLOVERINE  Brand  SALVE  for  caps  and  mild  burns  sold 
to  friends  at  25c  a  box  (with  FREE  Picture)  send  amount 
stated  in  catalog.  47th  year,  fie  First.  Write  for  starting 
order  Salve.  Pictures.  Catalog  sent  on  trust. 
WILSON  CHEIVI.CO..INC..  Dept.  65-6.  T  Y RONE.  PA. 

S  I  M  U  L  AT  E:D    "ROMANCE  DESIGN" 

DIAMOND  RINGS 

oo 

EACH 


Mate 
Bridal  Pair 


NO  MONEY 


Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  send  you  smart  new 
yellow  gold  plate  engagement  ring  or  weeding  ring. 

Romance  tR-sij^i  enfjaccment  rin(?  set  wttli  lliishmi;.  snnu- 
lated  diammid  solitairo  in  st-nttmental.  oraii^:*.-  hl-.ss.im 
mounting.    Wedding  rinK  is  deeply  embosst-d.  yellow  gola 

Slate  in  exquisite  Honeymoon  desij^rj.  Either  rinj;  only 
1.00  or  »)Oth  for  $1.79  and  Ux.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with 
order,  just  name  and  ring  size.  Pay  on  arrival  then  wear 
ring  lO  days  on  money-back  iruarantee.  Rush  order  now! 
EMPIRE   DIAMOND   CO.        Dept.   79MP       Jefferson.  Iowa 

STOP  CORN 
MISERY! 

Noted  Doctor's  Relief  Does  It  Fast! 

Dr.  ScLoll's  Zino-pads  in- 
stantly stop  tormenting 
shoe  friction;  lift  aching 
pressure;  send  pain  Hying. 
Ease  tight  shoes;  prevent 
corns  and  sore  toes.  Sep- 
arate Medications  included 
for  quickly  removing 
corns.  Cost  but  a  trifle. 


Brief  Reviews 

(^Continued  jrom  page  20) 


young  .nctress,  and  Babe  Ruth  plays  himself.  It's  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  great  man.  (Oct.) 

\y  PRIORITIES  ON  PARADE  — P^rzmount  : 
Johnnie  Johnston  is  a  band  leader  who  seeks  a  job 
playing  for  defense  plant  workers  and  the  whole 
band  takes  jobs  in  the  plant  in  order  to  furnish  the 
music,  with  Johnnie  working  under  the  tutelage  of 
Betty  Rhodes,  who  sings  very  well.  Ann  Miller  is 
the  jealous  dancer.  Vera  Vague  and  Jerry  Colona 
the  comics.  Plenty  of  talent  and  fun.  (Oct.) 

PRIVATE  BUCKEROO—VniveTsa\:  Too  much 
of  a  good  thing  in  this  picture,  with  all  the  music 
leaving  very  little  room  for  plot.  Harry  James' 
band  plays,  the  Andrews  Sisters  warble  numerous 
ditties,  Dick  Koran  sings  several  numbers,  and 
Jennifer  Holt,  Joe  E.  Lewis,  and  Sharp  Sbemp 
Howard  try  to  squeeze  a  word  in  edgewise.  (Sept.) 

RUBBER  RACKETEERS— y,ionogTa.m:  Timely  is 
this  story  of  a  released  convict,  Ricardo  Cortez, 
who  organizes  the  racket  of  bootlegging  cheap  rub- 
ber. When  a  blowout  from  one  of  his  cheap  tires 
kills  a  defense  worker.  Bill  Henry  starts  an  or- 
ganized fight  against  the  villains.  Rochelle  Hudson 
and  Barbara  Read  are  the  girls.  (Sept.) 

^^  SEVEN  SWEETHEARTS— M-GM:  Whim- 
sical and  gay,  charming  and  quaint,  with  Kathryn 
Grayson  the  youngest  of  seven  sisters,  whose  father, 
S.  Z.  Sakall,  runs  a  hotel  in  a  Little  Holland  vil- 
lage in  Michigan.  Reporter  Van  Hefling  comes 
there  to  cover  the  tulip  festival  and  Marsha  Hunt, 
the  oldest  sister,  snares  him.  The  sisters  are  charm- 
ing and  Miss  Grayson  sings  delightfully.  (Nov.) 

\/ SHIP  AHOY—M-G-U:  Eleanor  Powell  is  a 
dancer  who  becomes  involved  with  foreign  spies  and 
through  her  tap  dancing  foils  their  plot  to  steal  a 
mine.  Red  Skelton,  her  boy  friend,  brings  life  and 
laughter  to  his  role,  and  Bert  Lahr  is  comical  as 
Red's  stooge.  Virginia  O'Brien  is  Bert's  heart- 
beat. (Sept.) 

SOMEWHERE  I'LL  FIND  YOU— M  G-M:  Love 
around  the  globe,  with  Clark  Gable  and  Robert 
Sterling  a  brother  team  of  foreign  correspondents 
and  Lana  Turner  as  the  beautiful  corner  of  the 
triangle.  The  action  carries  the  trio  from  New  York 
to  India,  China,  and  Manila.  Gable  is  right  up  there 
at  the  peak  of  his  acting  and  Sterling  does  a  fine 
job,  as  does  Lana.  (Oct.) 

SWEATER  GIRL — Paramount:  Murders  occur 
during  rehearsal  for  a  college  musical,  with  Eddie 
Bracken  and  girl  friend  June  Preisser  trying  to 
solve  the  mystery,  and  Nils  Aster  gets  himself 
suspected  among  others.  Philip  Terry  and  cute 
songstress  Betty  Rhodes  add  to  the  doings,  and  the 
hit  tunes  even  overshadow  the  plot.  (Sept.) 

✓l^  TALES  OF  MANHATTAN— 20th  Century- 
Fox:  The  adventures  of  a  dress  suit  from  the  mo- 
ment it  left  the  tailor's  shop  to  its  ultimate  finish  is 
told  in  complete  and  separate  episodes,  some  gay. 
some  tragic,  some  stronger  than  others,  and  with 
an  arresting  cast  which  includes  Rita  Hayworth, 
Charles  Boyer,  Ginger  Rogers,  Henry  Fonda, 
Charles  Langhton  and  numerous  other  stars.  (Sept.) 

\/^\/^TALK  OF  THE  TOfi'.V— Columbia :  Ron.ild 
Colman's  a  dignified,  bearded  law  professor  who 
rents  a  home  from  Jean  Arthur  and  finds  much  con- 
fusion. It  turns  out  to  be  escaped  prisoner  Gary 
Grant  who's  being  hidden  in  the  attic.  Miss  Arthur 
IS  as  always  delightful  and  the  men  give  brilliant 
performances.  (Oct.) 

THEY  ALL  KISSED  THE  BRIDE— Colum- 
bia: Good  solid  comedy,  with  Joan  Crawford  as  the 


stern  woman  executive  who  tries  to  run  ever)  n 
life  and  gets  all  tangled  up  in  love.  Melvyn  Uho 
las  is  the  man  who  cuts  her  down  to  his  size.  J  iF 
the  trimming  provides  some  mighty  amusing 
ments.  (Sept.) 

TIMBER — -Universal:  Sabotage  in  our  timber 
gions,  with  Leo  Carrillo  and  Andv  Devine  » ir 
ing  about  it  until  along  comes  Dan  Dailc}' 
special  undercover  agent.  He  fires  the  sabotenr 
hires  instead  Edmund  .MacDonald  who  brings  ak 
his  pretty  sister,  Marjorie  Lord.    (Nov.)  ^ 

r/5//— -MG-M:  The  three  delectable  sisters 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's  beloved  "Tish"  ror 
take  on  all  sorts  of  foreign  characterizations  ir  t 
unimaginative  screen  version.  Marjorie  Main,  Z> 
Pitts  and  Aline  MacMahon  play  the  spinsters  I 
Bowman  and  Virginia  Grey  are  romantic.  (Oc 

UNDERCOVER  .l/yJ.V— Sherman-Paramount: 
group  of  baddies  have  Hopalong  Cassidy,  played 
William  Boyd,  puzzled  when  they  take  turn 
personating  first  Mexicans  and  then  Americans  ; 
they  even  go  so  far  as  to  impersonate  Hoppie  and 
host  Antonio  Moreno  before  they're  caught.  (Oc 

t^l^  WAKE  ISLAND— Paramount  :  Every  Amc 
can  should  see  this  authentic  picture  of  the  Kit 
stand  of  the  Marines  on  Wake  Island  aiw  tb 
magnificent  fight.  Brian  Donlevy  plays  the  >Ia 
who  commands  the  Island's  defenses.  All> 
Dekker  a  civilian  engineer.  MacDonald  C»i 
a  young  flyer,  and  Robert  Preston  and  W:l|j: 
Bendix  play  two  marine  buddies.  (Nov.) 

✓  WAR  AGAINST  MRS.  HADLEY.  THE 
il-G-M:  A  honey  of  a  picture,  with  Fay  Bainta 
the  selfish,  ingrown  woman  who  refuses  to  alter  I 
life  or  accept  war-time  alteration  in  the  lives 
others.  Van  Johnson,  the  redheaded,  f reclde  f»_ 
hero,  is  the  best  thing  in  the  show,  even  surpa 
ing  Richard  Ney,  who  plays  the  regenerated  }(m 
man.  Edward  Arnold  and  Jean  Rogers  are  goi 
too.  (Nov.) 

l^l^  WINGS  AND  THE  WOMAN— RKO  Rii 
A  fitting  tribute  to  a  gallant  woman.  Amy  Johost 
is  this  story  of  her  life,  with  Anna  Neagle  playi 
the  first  great  woman  aviatrix.  Robert  Newt  * 
Jim  Mollison,  the  flyer,  who  married  Amy  and  h 
her,  is  outstanding.  Edward  Chapman 
father,  Joan  Kemp-Welch  as  her  mother,  give 
tiful  performances,  and  Miss  Neagle  is  rj; 
(Nov.) 

WINGS  FOR  THE  EAGLE— Wamtrs: 
plot  of  this  timely  drama  is  subordinated  ; 
exciting  background  of  the  busy  Lockht-  ' 
factory  and  the  scenes  taken  there  are  r 
and  interesting.  Among  the  many  worke^^ 
.•\nn  Sheridan  and  Jack  Carson,  whose 
has  broken,  Dennis  Morgan,  and  George 
the  foreign-born  foreman  who  loses  his  jo' 

YANK  AT  ETON.  ^— M-G-M:  Mickey  R 
gives  life,  color  and  laughter  to  a  story  tt:: 
pends  too  much  on  its  star  and  too  little  on  it>  cl. 
tent.    He's  a  typical  .American  high-school  f>^A|[: 
star  who  finds  himself  at  Eton  when  his  mod-' 
marries  an  Englishman  and  his  trials  and  tr  bi; 
tions  at  the  famous  old  English  school  for:i 
bulk  of  the  yarn.  (Nov.) 

^i/^  YANKEE  DOODLE  DANDY  —  Vfiraet 
This  life  story  of  the  great  star,  George  M.  Ccta 
is  the  best  biographical  musical  to  come  cut 
Hollyvyood  and  the  best  thing  Jimmy  Ciagney  k 
done  in  years.  It's  warm  and  sincere,  and  tl 
Cohan  music  is  unforgettable,  as  the  picturt 
self.  Cagney,  Walter  Huston,  Rosemary  de  Cil 
and  Joan  Leslie  are  all  great.  (Sept.) 


You  can  line  up  at 
the  box  office,  pay 
your  money  and  not 
be  disappointed  in 
this  one:  Brian  Don- 
levy,  Alan  Ladd  and 
Veronica  Lake  In 
"The  Glass  Key" 


riiOTOPL.w  co;- 


Df^Scholls  Zinopads 


The  Shadow  Stage 

(Continued  from  page  6) 


^  The  Glass  Key  (Paramount) 

It's  About:  Shadow  of  a  murder  that 
spreads  over  a  political  boss. 

FANS  who  have  been  patiently  waiting 
since  "This  Gun  For  Hire"  for  an- 
other Alan  Ladd  picture  can  now  line 
up  at  the  box-office  windows,  pay  their 
money  on  the  line  and  not  be  disap- 
pointed. The  boy  scores  again,  proving 
his  first  big  chance  was  justly  merited. 
The  lad  (or  should  we  say  Ladd?)  has 
a  cool,  fascinating  quality  about  his  work 
that  burns  like  a  cold  inextinguishable 
flame.  As  the  pal  of  political  boss 
Brian  Donlevy  who  finds  himself  sus- 
pected of  murder,  Ladd  literally  carries 
the  story  interest  on  his  slender  shoul- 
ders. But  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the 
work  of  Donlevy,  who  is  growing  in 
stature  with  every  role.  That  fellow 
will  be  a  star  someday,  even  if  we  fans 
have  to  perform  the  duty  ourselves. 

WiUiam  Bendix  is  another  actor  to 
watch.  His  work  in  "Wake  Island"  and 
now  in  this  picture  proves  him  a  find 
with  a  capital  F.  Veronica  Lake,  to  our 
notion,  strolled  through  the  tale  with 
a  dead-pan,  monotonous  performance. 
Bonita  Granville,  however,  gave  her 
brief  role  plenty  of  animation.  Joseph 
Calleia,  as  an  owner  of  gambling  houses, 
is  very  good.  Francis  Gifford  and  Rich- 
ard Denning  decorate  a  story  that  al- 
most, but  not  quite,  hits  the  top  register 
of  the  month. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Swell  performances 
hold  the  attention. 


I... 


The  Hard  Way  (Warners) 


It's  About:  A  woman  who,  for  her  own 
selfish  aims,  promotes  her  younger  sister. 

TYPICAL  of  the  Ida  Lupino  roles  is 
this  one  of  a  relentlessly  selfish  woman 
whose  urge  for  vicarious  glory  leads  to 
her  tragic  death  and  the  bitter  unhappi- 
ness  of  those  around  her.  Miss  Lupino, 
as  expected,  plays  that  role  to  perfection. 

Equally  fine,  to  our  notion,  is  the  i>er- 
formance  of  Jack  Carson  as  the  love- 
able  but  dumbish  half  of  a  small-time 
vaudeville  team  who  marries  Ida's  sister, 
played  by  Joan  Leslie,  and  rescues  both 
of  them  from  their  miserable  surround- 
ings. Carson  is  used  by  Ida  as  a  stepping 
If  stone  to  Ida's  success,  a  move  that  leads 
to  complete  tragedy. 

Miss  Leslie  is  vivacious,  young  and 
J  talented  but  seems  a  little  lost  in  the 
depth  of  the  seething,  emotional  drama 
that  twirls  about  and  around  her.  Dennis 
Morgan,  Carson's  Casanova  partner,  is 
so  very  good  but  comes  out  second 
fiddler  to  Carson  and  Lupino.  Leona 
Maricle  as  the  authoress  is  a  charming 
newcomer  and  Gladys  George,  in  a 
brief  moment  as  the  has-been  star,  shines 
like  a  klieg  light  in  a  blackout.  What 
an  actress! 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  It  grips  and  holds 
with  a  heavy  hand. 

I'^The  Loves  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
(Twentieth  Century-Fox) 


It's  About:  The  life  story  of  the  great  poet. 

CVERY  student  and  every  lover  of 
^  American  literature  familiar  with  the 
stories,  essays  and  poems  of  the  nine- 
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teenth-century  Poe  will  enjoy  the  depth 
and  beauty  of  this  biographical  tale. 
There  are  some  details  of  the  poet's  life 
that  have  been  necessarily  omitted. 
But  the  highlights  remain — his  adoption 
as  a  child  by  a  Virginia  family,  his  first 
boyhood  love  affair,  his  marriage  to  his 
cousin  and  his  slow  disintegration,  due 
to  alcoholism. 

John  Shepperd  seems  an  ideal  Poe. 
His  reading  of  the  poem  "The  Raven" 
is  exceptionally  fine.  Linda  Darnell 
gives  a  polished  performance  as  his 
young  wife.  Virginia  Gi'more  is  out- 
standing as  his  childhood  sweetheart. 
Mary  Howard  is  beautiful  and  appealing 
as  his  foster  mother.  Jane  Darwell  and 
Frank  Conroy  are  fine  additions  to  the 
cast. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  worth-while  gem. 

^  White  Cargo  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  White  men  and  a  tropical 
seductress. 

/^F  all  the  Tondelayos  in  our  memory 
(and  the  stage  has  produced  doz- 
ens) Hedy  Lamarr  is  certainly  the  most 
gorgeous.  But  not  the  most  believable, 
we're  afraid,  judging  from  the  "whooies" 
and  "oh,  brothers,"  emitted  from  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  audience. 

The  trouble  is  the  story  has  now  be- 
come repetitious  through  imitation  and 
much  of  its  punch  has  been  lost.  How- 
ever, the  performance  of  Walter  Pidgeon, 
veteran  of  the  tropical  isle,  who  listens 
to  the  earnest  pronouncement  of  each 
new  young  man  that  he  can  stand  the 
cUmate  and  temptations,  gives  great 
stability  to  the  play.  Richard  Carlson, 
such  a  young  man  who  becomes  hope- 
lessly enamoured  of  Tondelayo,  is  very 
good. 

Frank  Morgan  is  splendid  as  the 
drunken  doctor. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Allure,  comedy  and 
tragedy  served  in  frosted  glasses. 

For  Me  And  My  Gal  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  A  vaudeville  team  interrupted 
by  World  War  1. 

A  WINNER,  that's  what  this  musical 
'»  is.  A  hit  from  start  to  finish  with 
the  songs  of  yesterday,  from  1916  to 
World  War  1  inclusive,  tearing  away  at 
the  heartstrings  like  mad  while  Judy 
Garland  entrances  and  newcomer  Gene 
Kelly  answers  that  $64  question  as  to 
new  faces.  If  ever  a  star  leaped  over- 
night to  stardom  it  should  be  Kelly, 
discovered  by  Judy  on  the  New  York 
stage  ("Pal  Joey")  and  brought  to 
Hollywood  for  this  role. 

George  Murphy  loses  his  vaudeville 
partner  Judy  to  Gene.  Judy  falls  in  love 
with  Gene,  almost  breaks  her  heart 
when  the  headliner  Marta  Eggerth  at- 
tracts his  attention.  Then  suddenly 
Gene  discovers  he  loves  Judy.  Along 
comes  the  war  to  balk  the  fulfillment  of 
their  great  dream — a  week  at  the  Palace. 
Gene's  unpatriotism,  for  which  he  pays 
dearly,  plunges  them  deep  into  the  war 
overseas. 

The  story  has  deep  appeal.  Everyone 
is  bound  to  love  it. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:   A  musical  knockout. 


JIM,  I  KNOW  FROM 

EXPERIENCE,  GET  PAZO! 


SMART  WIFE,  PAZO  RELIEVED 
THOSE  SIMPLE  PILES 


Don't  just  suffer  the  agonizing  pain,  torture,  itching  of 
simple  piles.  Remember,  for  over  thirty  years  amazing 
PAZO  ointment  has  given-  prompt,  comfoning  rehef  to 
millions.  It  gives  you  soothing,  welcome  palliative  relief 

How  PAZO  Ointment  Workj 
1.  Soothes  inflamed  areas — relieves  pain  and  itching.  2.  Lu- 
bricates hardened,  dried  parts  —  helps  prevent  craclcing 
and  soreness.  3.  Tends  to  reduce  swelling  and  check  bleed- 
ing. 4.  Provides  a  quick  and  easy  method  of  application. 

Special  Pile  Pipe  for  Easy  Application 
PAZO  ointment  has  a  specially  designed,  perforated  Pile 
Pipe,  making  application  simple  and  thorough.  (Some 
persons,  and  many  doctors,  prefer  to  use  suppositories,  so 
PAZO  is  also  made  in  suppository  form.) 

Get  Relief  with  PAZO  OintmentI 

Ask  your  doctor  about  wonderful  PAZO  ointment  and 
the  soothing,  blessed  relief  it  gives  for  simple  piles.  Get 
PAZO  ointment  from  your  druggist  today! 

The  Grove  Laboratories,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WMTwsui  amom? 


When  Diamond-Dazzling  Blue-White  gen- 
uine Zircons  from  the  Mines  of  far  away 
Mystic  Siam  are  so  effective  and  inex- 
pensive. Thrilling  beauties  that  sund 
acid;  cut  glass  and  are  full  of  diamond 
fire;  Exquisite  mountingst  Write  fir 
1  REE    Catalog.     Address:  | 


National  Zircon  Co. 

Dept.  78.  Wheelinfl,  W.Va. 


fREE! 


^^;^;;--^Un  folds  into  Roomy  Shopping  Bag! 


Like  maitic,  thiB  handy,  handsomr  I'lirto 
turns  into  bic.  convenient  Shoppinc  Bax. 
complete  with  handle,  roomy  rnouih  for 
dosena  of  packaiesl  Looka  tike  purs^.  uaed 
like  purser — but.  preato! — ronvcrta  to  ihop- 
pins  bag  Instantly.  Housewivra  wild  nbnut 
it.  SenMlional  acller.  Earn  BIC  Mon«y 
Quick.  Simply  show  nample.  tsVr  orders 
from  frirndii.   n^ichbors.  rvrrvfwujv' 

SAMPLES  FOR  AGENTS 


pie  olfci 


>ll  oho 


nht  o( 


f:i9!-sellinK     Home  Speci»lti( 
.-E.SD    NO    MO.N'EY— Juil   yat^r  nanr 

KRISTEE  CO.  441  Bir  St.  AkrN.  0. 


Kidneys  Must 
Clean  Ouf  Acids 

Excess  acids,  poisons  and  wastes  in  your  blood 
are  removed  chleflv  by  your  kidneys.  Getting  up 
Nights,  Burning  "Passages,  Baclcache,  Swollen 
AnKles,  Nervousness,  Rheumatic  Pains,  Dizziness, 
Circles  Under  Eyes,  and  feeling  worn  out  often 
are  caused  by  non-organic  and  non-systemic  Kid- 
ney and  Bladder  troubles.  Usually  In  such  cases, 
the  very  first  dose  of  Cystex  goes  right  to  work 
helping  the  Kidneys  flush  out  excess  acids  and 
wastes.  And  this  cleansing,  purlfvlng  Kidney 
action,  in  Just  a  day  or  so.  may  easily  make  you 
feel  younger,  stronger  and  better  than  In  years. 
An  Iron  clad  guarantee  Insures  an  Immediate  re- 
fund of  the  full  cost  unless  you  are  completely 
satisfied.  You  have  everything  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lose  under  the  money  back  guarantee  so  get 
Cystez  from  your  druggist  today  for  only  35c. 
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For  the  Correct  Words 
To  the  Latest  Songs 

Buy  SONG  HITS 


Songs  from 
BOB    HOPE  — SING  CROSBY 
DOROTHY  LAMOUR'S 

X\V!e  "ROAD  TO  MOROCCO" 


Songs  from 
HARRY  JAMES'   NEW  PICTURE 

"SPRINGTIME  C  ROCKIES" 


CORMCT  LYHKS  BY  MfiMJSSlOH  OF  COPYRIGHT  OWNHS 
I.ATEST  POPULA»  SOHCS 


SOhC:  fflOM  WiBBl'  iJlMeS'  HE«  MOtflE    JPR^+CHmE  iH  TM6  ROCKIES 

OVER  200  POPULAR  HIT  S0M6S 


These   Exc/usive  Songs  on  Sa/e 
On/y  in  SONG  H/TS  Magazine 

•  I'VE  GOT  A  GAL  IN  KALAMAZOO 

•  SERENADE  IN  BLUE 

•  IDAHO 

•  STRIP  POLKA 

•  HE'S  MY  GUY 

•  TAKE  ME 

•  CONCHITA,    MARQUITA,  LOLITA, 
PEPITA,  ROSITA,  JUANITA  LOPEZ 

•  THERE  WILL  NEVER  BE  ANOTHER 
YOU 

•  LONG,  LONG  WAY  FROM  HOME 

SONG  HITS  MAGAZINE 
1   East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


On  So/e  Everywhere 
Magazines  Are  Soldi 
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Hello,  Annapolis  (Colunabia) 

It's  About:  The  traditional  srnart-aleck  at 
Annapolis. 

lEAN  PARKER,  traditional  Navy  girl, 
J  refuses  to  marry  Tom  Brown,  son 
of  a  millionaire  shipbuilder,  unless  he 
enters  the  service.  Pretending  to  comply, 
Tom  attempts  to  trick  her  into  marriage. 
Jean  turns  the  tables  and  tricks  him  into 
Annapolis  where  he  gets  the  smart- 
aleckness  taken  out  of  him.  Larry  Parks 
and  Phil  Brown  are  good  in  supporting 
roles. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  It's  the  same  old  billy 
goat. 

Drunns  Of  The  Congo  (Universal) 

It's  About:  The  search  jor  meteoric  min- 
eral in  Africa. 

I T  seems  we  need  the  mineral  of  a 
large  meteor,  laid  by  the  heavens 
above  in  an  African  jungle,  for  our 
defense  industry.  Don  Terry  of  the  Army 
Intelligence  is  dispatched  to  get  it. 
Foreign  agents  (Mama,  those  people  are 
here  again!)  are  also  after  the  mineral. 
Guess  who  gets  it? 

Ona  Munson  is  a  brave  woman  doctor 
and  Peggy  Moran  the  girl  spy.  Richard 
Lane  is  a  believable  heavy,  but  Stuart 
ErwLn  as  the  jungle  guide  steals  the 
show,  for  our  money.  Central  Avenue 
Negroes  go  crazy  all  over  the  place 
pretending  to  be  jungle  natives.  But  we 
know  better,  don't  we? 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  Voo  hooey! 

You  Can't  Escape  Forever 
(Warners) 

It's  About:  The  iisnal  newspaperman- 
sleuth. 

THE  faintly  farniliar  aroma  that  lingers 
'  about  this  minor  epic  is  not  due  alone 
to  its  set  pattern  and  formula  but  to 
the  fact  it  was  done  several  years  ago 
by  Paul  Muni  in  a  piece  called  "Hi, 
Nellie."  Remember? 

Anyway,  George  Brent  is  the  news- 
paper managing  editor  who  uncovers  a 
gang  of  racketeers  and  murderers  who 
are  operating  behind  the  usual  swanky 
night-club  front  and  a  Lonely  Hearts 
club  on  the  side.  Brenda  Marshall,  badly 
photographed,  is  the  girl  reporter  and 
sweetie-pie  of  Mr.  Brent.  Roscoe  Karns 
is  the  photographer,  Gene  Lockhart  and 
Edward  Ciannelli  the  villains. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  A  repeat. 

Careful,  Soft  Shoulders 
(20th  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  A  dizzy  blonde  and  a  dizzy 
spy  mix-up. 

THIS  reminds  us  of  a  poor  man's  Alfred 
'  Hitchcock  mystery-melodrama.  Every- 
thing happens  to  everybody  and  little 
of  it  makes  sense.  Only  this  one  lacks 
the  Hitchcock  charm  and  sophistication. 
It  lacks  pretty  nearly  everything  else 
too,  except  the  lovely  Virginia  Bruce, 
a  Washington  socialite  scatterbrain  who 
gets  involved  with  Nazi  agents  under 
the  impression  they  are  our  own  Secret 
Service  operatives. 

She  learns  this  fact  almost  too  late. 


And  in  an  old  mill,  of  all  hammy,  melo- 
dramatic places.  Jimmy  Ellison  is  the 
strong-armed  boy  friend.  Sheila  Ryan 
and  Aubrey  Mather  stand  out  clearly. 
Ralph  Byrd  is  a  comely  lad  to  have 
around. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  We  are  now  giving 
War  Stamps  to  all  pictures  without  spies. 

Highways  By  Night  (RKO-Radio) 

it's  About:  A  millionaire  playboy  who 
ends  up  a  truck  driver. 

\A/E  had  fun  casting  this  Clarence 
Buddington  Kelland  story  when  it 
ran  as  a  magazine  serial;  we  were  that 
sure  it  would  make  a  picture.  Our  choice 
of  characters  was  ignored,  however,  by 
Hollywood;  but  the  chosen  performers 
that  do  people  the  cast  are  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  picture  which  somehow 
got  of?  to  a  bad  start  and  worked  up  to 
a  weak  finish. 

Richard  Carlson  as  the  "What's  work. 
Daddy?"  hero,  who  gets  taken  by  gang- 
sters and  ends  up  in  the  trucking  busi- 
ness, does  very  well  with  the  loosely 
knit  material.  Jane  Randolph  is  fair  as 
the  girl,  but  Jane  Darwell  as  Grandma, 
Barton  MacLane  as  the  gangster  boss 
and  Ray  Collins  as  Uncle  Ben  are  ex- 
cellent choices. 

There  are  a  lot  of  punches  tossed 
around  to  pep  up  the  action  but  not 
enough  to  lift  it  out  of  the  average  rou- 
tine fare. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  It's  all  been  said 
before. 


^  Springtime  In  The  Rockies 
(20th  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  Baffled  love  set  to  music. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY-FOX  has  four.d 
'  a  set  musical  formula  that  must  be 
sure-fire;  simply  by  giving  the  old  ta'e 
a  geographical  twirl,  from  Argentina  :: 
Miami  to  New  York  to  Lake  Louise,  they 
are  able  to  use  it  over  and  over. 

The  beauty  of  the  Canadian  resort  :.n 
this  latest  travelogue  is  enhanced  by 
Technicolor  and  the  charms  of  Betty 
Grable,  who  is  enamored  of  bad  boy 
John  Payne,  a  Broadway  actor.  When 
John  misbehaves  Betty  pretends  to  be 
in  love  with  her  new  dancing  partner 
Cesar  Romero.  From  a  New  York  stage 
play  the  group  carry  on  their  misunder- 
standings at  Lake  Louise.  Charlotte 
Greenwood  (old  limber  legs)  and  Ed- 
ward Everett  Horton  aid  in  the  mix-up. 
Carmen  Miranda,  got  up  like  a  Christ- 
mas tree,  has  never  been  cuter.  The 
dancing  of  Betty  and  Cesar  and  the 
playing  of  Harr>'  James  and  his  orches- 
tra add  up  to  a  prettj'  good  musical 
show. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Prett>'  as  a  pictUl^ 
should  be. 


Atlantic  Convoy  (Columbia) 

It's  About:  .4  Nazi  agent  at  work  near 
Iceland. 

IT  was  bound  to  happen — this  story  of 
'  a  Marine  base  off  the  Iceland  coast 
and  the  telling  isn't  half  bad.  A  mys- 
terious weather  man.  John  Beal.  is  sus- 
pected of  being  the  tip-off  agent  to  Nazi 
submarines  interfering  with  our  convoys. 
His  surprising  rescue  of  passengers  from  ti; 

PHOTOPLAY  combined  with  movie  miufo*  itrt 


a  bombed  ship  more  than  proves  his 
innocence.  You'd  never  guess,  in  fact, 
the  identity  of  the  informer. 

Virginia  Field  plays  a  rescued  nurse. 
Bruce  Bennett  is  the  Marine  commanding 
officer. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Timely  little  number 

^  Give  Out,  Sisters  (Universal) 

It's  About:  An  heiress  who  goes  jitterbug 

IT'S  corny,  it's  funny,  it's  lively  and 
'  abloom  with  music  and  good  singing. 
It  has  the  Andrews  Sisters,  who  intro- 
duce four  new  songs,  the  Jivin'  Jacks 
'n'  Jills  who  dance  new  steps,  Grace 
McDonald  who  plays  a  young  heiress 
gone  jitterbug  mad,  Dan  Dailey  Jr.  as 
her  bandleader  beau,  and  three  funny 
old  maids,  Edith  Barrett,  Marie  Blake 
and  Fay  Helm. 

Charles  Butterworth,  proprietor  of  a 
dance  school,  and  his  only  cohort  Walter 
Catlett  add  to  the  fracas  that  deserves 
one  check  for  the  youthful  hullabaloo 
it  stirs  up. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Get  in  the  groove, 
people. 

Foreign  Agent  (Monogram) 

It's  About:  Spy  rings  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

THIS  is  another  of  those  spy-ring  stories 
that  are  growing  thicker  than  elder- 
berries on  a  bush.  This  time  the  baddies 
wend  their  naughty  way  (after  the 
usual  secret  invention,  of  course)  in 
and  out  of  studios  and  Los  Angeles 
environs,  which  gives  the  old  tale  a  bit 
of  a  lift. 

John  Shelton  and  Gale  Storm  wear 
the  romantic  leads  most  becomingly. 
Ivan  Lebedeff,  Hans  Shumm  and  George 
Travel]  stir  things  up  a  bit.  Director 
William  Beaudine  makes  a  pretty  good 
little  action  piece  out  of  the  material 
given  him. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Well,  It  has  pace, 
anyway. 

Eyes  In  The  Night  (M-G-M) 

It's  About:  A  romance  that  reveals  a  spy 
ring. 

A  COMPETENTLY    acted    and  con- 
i/A  ceived  little  story  brings  Ann  Hard- 
sling  back  to  the  screen  as  a  stepmother 
wwho  must  break  up  her  daughter's  ro- 
imance.  The  daughter,  Donna  Reed,  has 
it  fallen  in  love  with  a  summer  theater 
:j  player,  John  Emery,  who  gets  himself 
((erased   by   plotters   who  plan   to  steal 
ifmillionaire  Reginald  Denny's  undisclosed 
invention.    It's  Edward  Arnold,  playing 
blind  man,  with  the  aid  of  his  won- 
liderful  "Friday,"  who  discovers  the  plot 
and  brings  our  enemies  to  justice.  The 
two  plots  run  parallel,  one  to  the  other, 
and  as  can   be  expected   get   in  each 
other's  way  every  so  often. 

We  regret  Miss  Harding  was  not  given 
a   more   auspicious  home-coming. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Too  much  story  spoils 
'.he  broth. 


^  Secrets  Of  A  Co-ed  (P.R.C.) 

t's  About:  The  sins  of  a  jather  catch  up 
oith  him 

1ECEMBER,  1942 


FOR  one  of  the  best  solo  speeches 
delivered  on  the  screen  by  actor  Otto 
Kruger,  for  the  outstanding  perform- 
ances of  Tina  Thayer  and  Rich  Vallin, 
a  newcomer,  we  give  this  modest  pic- 
ture our  one-check  approval. 

It  tells  the  story  of  the  secret  racket- 
eering operations  of  a  respected  attorney. 
Otto  Kruger,  that  he  must  himself  re- 
veal to  a  jury  when  his  daughter.  Miss 
Thayer,  is  on  trial  for  killing  her  sweet- 
heart, a  gunman  hired  by  Kruger.  And 
plenty  of  wallop  goes  into  that  little 
mix-up.  Russell  Hoyt,  the  campus  beau 
of  co-ed  Tina,  is  very  good.  But  villain 
Vallin  is  more  than  good.  He's  a  find. 
Kruger  is  even  better  than  usual,  which 
is  plenty  fine. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  It  held  our  interest 
and  won  our  respect. 

Halfway  To  Shanghai  (Universal) 

It's  About:  Murder,  intrigue  and  romance 
aboard  an  Oriental  express. 

PASSENGERS  aboard  a  train  bound 
'  for  Rangoon  become  involved  in  a 
murder  mystery  when  a  man,  escaping 
with  plans  of  defenses  in  China,  is 
murdered.  American  engineer  Kent  Tay- 
lor and  American  girl  Irene  Hervey, 
engaged  to  an  Eastern  mogul,  become 
involved.  Others  aboard  the  train  are 
Charlotte  Wynters,  a  Nazi  sympathizer, 
George  Zucco,  J.  Edward  Bromberg,  the 
Burma  inspector  of  police,  and  several 
others. 

None  of  it  adds  up  to  much,  we  prom- 
ise you. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  We  had  more  tun  on 
the  5:15. 

City  Of  Silent  Men  (P.R.C.) 

It's  About:  The  rehabilitation  of  ex- 
convicts. 

THE  idea  is  that  ex-convicts  given  a 
'  chance  could  find  a  useful  place  in 
society.  When  a  small-town  mayor  turns 
over  a  local  cannery  to  the  convicts  as 
an  experiment,  the  townsfolk  grumble 
and  eventually  flare  into  rebellion  when 
a  murder  is  committed.  However,  all 
turns  out  well  and  the  mayor,  who  turns 
out  to  be  an  ex-convict  himself,  is 
forgiven. 

Outstanding  in  the  cast  are  Frank 
Albertson,  June  Lang,  Jan  Wiley,  Emmett 
Lynn  and  William  Gould. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Strictly  small-time. 

^  The  Forest  Rangers 
(Paramount) 

It's  About:  A  city  girl,  a  ranger  and  a 
backwoods  girl. 

MORE  important  than  the  story  is  the 
cast,  consisting  of  Paulette  Goddard, 
Fred  MacMurray  and  Susan  Hayward. 
And  more  important  even  than  these 
three  is  the  succession  of  fires  that  all 
but  burn  up  the  screen.  How  people, 
trucks  and  planes  so  nonchalantly  plow 
through  blazing  forests  without  so  much 
as  a  singe  is  beyond  us. 

MacMurray  is  the  handsome  ranger 
who  meets  and  marries  Paulette  God- 
dard to  the  jealous  chagrin  of  Susan 
Hayward,  who  tries  to  get  him  away. 

Eugene  Pallette,  Lynn  Overman  (what 
an  actor),  Albert  Dekker  and  Regis 
Toomey  build  up  the  minor  roles. 


FORM 


iJim't  l)c  enilian  assed  l)y  a  flat,  uiidc 
veloped  or  sagging  silhouette.  Do  as  thousands 
of  other  women  just  like  yourself  are  doing. 
They  have  learned  how  to  bring  out  the 
loveliest  contours  of  their  figures,  whatever 
their  bust  faults.  Xow  you,  too,  can  do  the 
same  .  .  .  safely,  easily  and  positively. 

Highly  Endorsed  By  Many  Doctors 

Your    flat    bust  line    can    be    amazingly  bfautHU-d 
Into  full  and  alluring  contours.     Or,   if  you  are  the 
pendulous   type,    it   can   be   rounded    into   high  and 
_     youthful   loveliness.     All   you   have   to  do   Is  follow 
^  the  easy  directions  on  exercise,  massape.  brassieres, 
diet.    etc. .    eriven    in    the    gre.Tt  medically-endorsed 
book.   THE  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  BUST  CULTURE, 
k  Adopt  these  simple,   self-help  measures  at  ntice  and 
w    your    bust    wi  II    positively    appear    full,    firm  and 
shapely    .    .    .    the    proud    jrl  amorous    curves  which 
make  you   more   attractive   than  ever. 

Our  Offer — Send  No  Money 

You  can  now  obtain  tliis  unique  book  by  A.  F.  Nle- 
moeller,  A.B.,  M.  A, ,  B.S.,  at  a  remarkable  price 
reduction.  Formerly  $3.50.  Now  only  $1.98.  Guar- 
anteed  harmless.  Amazinj;  lifetime  results.  Money 
back  if  not  delighted.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  mail 
coupon  NOW. 

HARVES^  HOUSE.  Dept.  P-340 
50  West  17th  Street.  New  York 

Send  the  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  BUST  CULTURE  in 
plain  package.  On  delivery-  I  will  pay  postman  $1.98 
plus  few  cents  postage.  If  not  satisfied  I  may  return 
it  within  ten  days  and  my  SI. 98  will  be  refunded. 


CHECK  HERE  if  you  want  to 


AAA 


MAKE   MONEY   by  WRITING 

Big  demand  for  .hort  stories,  articles.  stAse  plays,  novels,  radio  plsj^a 
poetry,  etc.  Cash  in  today.  Get  a  FREE  copy  of  Writers'  Journal,  wblob 
telle  vou  how.    Send  lOc  (or  mailing  and  handling. 

WRITERS'  JOURNAL.  11  W.  42nd  St..  New  Yorii  City 

Health  Comes  First 

40-page  FREE  BOOK— tells  facts  about 
Colon  Troubles.  Constipation,  Stomach  Con- 
ditions. Piles,  Fistula  and  other  related  ail- 
ments. Corrective  treatments  explained. 
Thornton  &  Minor  Clinic,  Suite  1205,  926 
McGee,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FREE 


ENIARGEMENT 

Just  to  get  acquainted  with, 
new  customers,  we  will  beautifully  enlarge 
one  snapshot  print  or  negative,  photo  or 
picture  to  .SxlO  inches— FREli — if  you  en- 
close this  ad.  (10c  for  handling  and  return 
mailing  appreciated.)  Information  on  hand 
tinting  in  natural  colors  sent  immediately. 
Your  original  returned  with  your  free  en» 
largement.  Send  it  today. 
GEPPERT  STUDIOS,  Dept.  546,  Oes  IVIolnes,la. 


SENSATIONAL 
SIMULATED 


DIAMOND 


I--' 


vith 


10  DAYS'  Trial 

Send  No  Money 


iinulat.-.i  Diamonds 
matching  In  flrc 
and  brilliance  the 
beautiful  SolitJiire 
simulated  Dia- 
mond. Gold  riat« 
EnfraEvmcnt  Rine 
(the  porfe  c  t 
matched  bridal 
palrt.  Send  No 
Sloney  with  order, 
Junt  name,  addrei^a 


gniKonu-nt  rlt»>:-  10  OA 
beautiful  Weddlnv:  Kin 
Order  aent  by  n-luru  i 


ly     Klft  box 
Immediately  and  you 
dimply  pay  poHtman 
$:)   and  tax   for  en- 
You  pay  nothing  Axtra  for 
JUMt  send  postcard,  no  money. 


EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.,  Dept.T-64.  J«fTerion,  Iowa 
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NOW  YOU  CAN  SEE 
YOUR  RADIO 
FAVORITES! 


For  the  gorgeous  Technicolor  and  the 
tremendous  fire  scenes  and  moments  of 
comedy  we  toss  in  our  one-check  ap- 
proval. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Too  much  blaze  about 
so  little. 

Sherlock  Holmes  And  The  Voice 
Of  Terror  (Universal) 


who  joins  the  Ferry  Command,  falls  in 
love  with  an  Americcin  newspaperwoman 
in  London  and  finally  joins  the  RAJ", 
to  be  near  her  and  do  his  bit  is  prob- 
lematical. 

The  air-raid  scenes  in  the  American- 
made  bomber  are  most  thrilling.  English- 
man Donald  Steward's  interpretations  of 
an  American  harem  scarem  who  pals 
along  with  Greene  is  really  laughable, 
esptecially  his  attempts  at  American  slang. 
Carla  Lehmann  plays  the  American  girl 
most  unconvincingly.  Betty  Stockfield  is 
pretty  as  the  English  girl.  It's  nice 
seeing  Richard  again,  but  let"s  hope  his 
next  film  is  a  bit  stronger. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Let's  blame  this  on 
the  exigencies  of  war. 

George  Washington  Slept 
Here  (Warners) 

It's  About:  A  young  couple  who  buys  a 
historical  country  home. 

THOSE  war-nerve  jitters  give  way  to 
•  first-class  titters  when  Jack  Benny  and 
Ann  Sheridan  find  themselves  in  a  di- 
lapidated country  house  long  on  tradition 
and  short  on  bathrooms.  In  fact,  there 
isn't  any  water,  or  a  roadway,  or 
much  of  anything  else  about  the  place 
and  what  there  is  Jack  manages  to  fall 
through   or   trip   over   or   dive  under. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  pair 
are  more  complicated  than  ever  when 
Jack  becomes  violently  jealous  of  their 
neighbor,  Harvey  Stephens,  and  when 
their  rascally  young  nephew,  Douglas 
Croft,  comes  to  haunt  their  peace  and 
quiet.  Percy  Kilbride,  handyman,  all 
but  steals  the  show  with  his  eternal 
digging  for  water.  There  is  a  card  if 
ever  we  saw  one!    Charles  Cobum,  the 


^     Kafhy  Reimer,  star  of 

AGAINST  THE  STORM 

and  vivid  photographs  of  Ebba 
Fielding  Torben  and  Dr.  Rei- 
mer, Nathan  Mark  Scott,  Manuel 
Sandoval — all  the  fascinating 
characters  of  this  prize  winning 
radio  serial  drama. 

.   KITTY  FOYLE  AND 
^  WYN  STRAFFORD 

The  sweethearts  of  a  famous 
American  story,  now  brought  to 
life  by  radio — and  here  they  are 
in  beautiful  color  photographs- 
All  these  gorgeous  portraits  pre- 
sented in  Radio  Mirror  for  De- 
cember. 

And  in  fhe  same  big  issue 
.THE  ROMANCE  OF 
r  IVIARY  MARTIN 

"Sing  a  Song  of  Love"  is  the  charm- 
ing real  life  story  of  Mary  Martin  and 
Dick  Halliday.  Don't  miss  it.  Get 
your  copy  early  of  this  big  December 
issue.  It's  full  of  grand  features  and 
delightful  stories,  plus  the  regular 
monthly  departments. 

DECEMBER 

Radio  Mirror 

GET  YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 
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It's  About:  The  famous  detective  mixes 
it  up  with  Nazi  spies. 

IT  was  our  idea  the  famous  Conan 
'  Doyle  character  Uved  somewhere  back 
in  the  nineties,  gay  or  otherwise.  Never- 
theless and  notwithstanding,  we  find  the 
old  boy,  who  must  be  getting  along  in 
years,  writh  his  inseparable  pal  Doctor 
Watson  (Nigel  Bruce)  uncovering  a 
Nazi  radio  nest  and  preventing  all  sorts 
of  German  invasions.  My  word,  what  an 
active  old  bird,  to  be  sure. 

Basil  Rathbone,  of  course,  is  the  in- 
destructible Holmes  and  Evelyn  Ankers 
the  pretty  Limehouse  girl  who  aids  him. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  Pretty  average  fare. 


Just  Off  Broadway 
(20th  Century-Fox) 

It's  About:  A  juror  who  locates  the  real 
criminal. 

\A/HERE  do  you  think  detective 
Michael  Shayne  finds  himself  now? 
On  the  jury,  no  less.  And  when  Shayne, 
played  as  usual  by  Lloyd  Nolan,  sees  the 
evidence  piling  up  against  the  innocent 
defendant,  he  escapes  the  jury  guard 
and  sets  out  on  his  own  to  uncover  the 
guilty  party. 

And  as  Red  Skelton  says,  "He  dood  it." 
Marjorie  Weaver  as  a  girl  reporter  and 
Phil  Silvers,  a  press  cameraman,  Richard 
Derr  as  an  attorney,  and  Joan  Valerie 
as  a  singer,  are  all  in  on  the  excitement. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  It's  a  B,  but  a  busy 
one. 

Wildcat  (Parannoun+) 

It's  About:  A  partnership  in  speculative 
oil  drilling. 

THE  pep  boys  of  the  movies,  producers 
Bill  Pine  and  Bill  Thomas,  have 
turned  out  another  johnny-jump-up  of 
a  story  that  moves  and  wiggles  and  kicks 
and  screams,  and  occasionally  hobbles 
along  to  its  exciting  finish. 

Richard  Arlen  is  the  wildcat  oil  man 
who  forms  a  partnership  with  young 
Elisha  Cook  Jr.,  gets  buffaloed  by  Arline 
Judge,  who  plays  Elisha's  fake  sister, 
and  fights  it  out  with  his  enemy  oil 
driller  Buster  Crabbe.  Never  a  dull  mo- 
ment, we'd  say. 

Your  Reviewer  Soys:  Not  a  gusher,  but  not 
a  dud,  either. 

Flying  Fortress  (Warners) 

It's  About:  Two  American  flyers  who  join 
the  R.A.F. 

FANS  eager  for  a  glimpse  of  Richard 
Greene,  now  in  England's  armed  forces, 
will  have  that  opportunity  in  this 
English-made  film.  The  English  actor 
is  as  handsome  and  personable  as  ever, 
but  just  what  will  be  the  reaction  to  his 
interpretation  of  an  American  playboy 


Best  Pictures  of  the  Month 

I 

For  Me  and  My  Gal 
My  Sister  Eileen 
Now,  Voyager 
Flying  Tigers 

George  Washington  Slept  Here 
The  Hard  Way 

Best  Perfornnances 

Judy  Garland  in  "For  Me  And  My 
Gal" 

Gene  Kelly  in  "For  Me  And  My 
Gal" 

Rosalind  Russell  in  "My  Sis+er 
Eileen" 

Bet+e  Davis  in  "Now,  Voyager" 
Paul  Henreld  in  '  Now,  Voyager" 
The  Flying  Tigers  in  "Flying  Tigers" 
Alan  Ladd  in  "The  Glass  Key" 
Ida  Lupino  in  "The  Hard  Way" 
Jack  Carson  in  "The  Hard  Way" 


pHOTori.AY  combined  u-il/i  movie  mibhob 
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phony  rich  uncle,  Hattie  McDaniel,  the 
cook,  Darles  Dingle,  the  villain,  and 
Joyce  Reynolds  and  William  Tracy,  the 
romantic  twosome,  grace  the  fun  that 
brings  cheer  to  the  heart. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  Even  George  would 
have  laughed. 

Youth  On  Parade  (Republic) 

It's  About:  College  kids  who  jool  a  pro- 
fessor. 

THAT  college  show  is  here  again,  with 
Tom  Brown  and  Martha  O'DriscoU 
leading  the  talent  parade.  The  boys  and 
girls  play  a  trick  on  Professor  John 
Hubbard  that  leads  to  Ruth  Terry,  a 
Broadway  actress,  joining  the  campus 
scampers.  When  the  hoax  is  discovered 
the  Professor  lectures  the  students  on 
American  ideals.  The  show  goes  on  to  a 
riotous  finish  and  Martha  gets  the  Prof, 
who  incidentally  is  played  to  perfection. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  It's  young  and  snappy. 

Sin  Town  (Universal) 

It's  About:  Racketeers  and  villains  out 
west. 

WHEN  bunco  artists  Constance  Bennett 
and  Brod  Crawford  find  themselves 
on  the  little  end  of  a  deal  they  arrive 
in  a  Western  oil  town  looking  for  easy 
money.  Crawford  finds  it  when  he 
saves  Ward  Bond  from  a  lynching  and 
declares  himself  partner  in  Bond's  saloon. 
When  townsfolk  finally  rebel  at  the  un- 
lawful antics  of  both  Bond  and  Crawford 
there  is  a  fracas  that  ends  the  existence 
of  Mr.  Ward  Bond  and  sends  Mr.  Craw- 
ford to  greener  pastures.  Anne  Gwynne 
and  Patric  Knowles  provide  the  love 
interest;  Andy  Devine  and  Leo  Carrillo 
romp  around  having  gusty  fun.  The 
brawl  between  the  two  villains  is  really  a 
lulu. 

Your  Reviewer  Says:  A  commotion  in  a  B 
picture. 

Casts  of  Current  Pictures 

ATL.ANTIC  CONVOY— Columbia:  Capt.  Mor- 
qan,  Bruce  Bennett;  Lida  Adams,  Virginia  Field; 
Carl  Hansen,  John  Beal ;  Sandy  Brown,  Clifford 
Severn;  Gregory,  Larry  Parks;  Eddie,  Stanley 
Brown;  Bert,  Lloyd  Bridges;  Otto,  Victor  Kilian; 
Commander  Von  Smith,  Hans  Schumm;  Gunther, 
Erik  Rolf;  Radio  Operator,  Eddie  Laughton. 

CAREFUL,  SOFT  SHOULDERS— 20th  Cen- 
tury Fox:  Connie  Mather,  Virginia  Bruce;  Thomas 
.4ldrich,  James  Ellison;  Mr.  Fortune,  Aubrey 
Mather;  Aiiatha  Mather.  Sheila  Ryan;  Elliott 
Salmon,  Ralph  Byrd;  Milo,  Sigurd  Tor;  Joe, 
Charles  Tannen;  Mr.  Aldrich,  William  B.  David- 
son; Mrs.  Ips7vieh,  Dale  Winter. 

CITY  OF  SILENT  MEN— P.R.C.:  Gil  Dazis. 
Frank  .Alhertson ;  Helen  Hendricks,  June  Lang ; 
Jane  Mullcr,  Jan  Wiley;  Jerry  Hendricks,  Richard 
Clarke;  Mayor  Hendricks,  William  Gould;  Jeb 
Farkcr,  Emmett  Lynn;  Frank  Mullcr,  Dick  Curtis; 
Frank,  Barton  Hepburn;  Judge,  Krank  Jacquet; 
Fred  Bernard,  Frank  Ferguson;  Liptinc,  Richard 
Bailey;  Police  Chief,  Jack  Baxley;  Captain,  William 
Kellogg;  Gordon,  Charles  Jordon;  Manners,  Pat 
Gleason. 

DRUMS  OF  THE  CONGO— Universal :  Dr. 
Ann  Montgomery,  Ona  .Munson;  Congo  Jack.  Stuart 
Erwin:  Enid,  Peggy  Moran;  Kirk  Don  Terry; 
Coutlalls.  Richard  Lane;  Kahi.  Jules  Bledsoe; 
Juma,  Turhan  Bey;  Malimi,  Dorothy  Dandridge. 

EYES  IN  THE  NIGHT— MG-M:  Duncan 
Maclain,  Edward  Arnold;  Norma  I.awry,  Ann 
Harding;  Barbara  Eatery,  Donna  Reed;  Gabriel 
Hoffman,  Horace  McNally;  Cheti  Scott,  Katherine 
Emery;  Marty,  Allen  Jenkins;  Hansen,  Stanley  C. 
Ridges;  Stephen  I.awry.  Reginald  Denny;  Paul 
Gerente.  John  Emery;  Vera  Hoffman,  Rosemary 
de  Camp;  Boyd.  Erik  Rolf;  Busch,  Barry  Nelson; 
Victor,  Reginald  Sheffield;  Anderson,  Steve  Geray; 
Alistair,    Mantan    Xloreland;    "Friday."  Himself. 

MAYING  FORTRESS— Warners:  Jim  Spence, 
Richard  Greene;  Sidney  Kelly,  Carla  Lehmann; 


AT  2  gentle,  sale  lor  children 
AT  12  keeps  hair  light,  eolden 
AT  22  helps  hair  from  darkening 
AT  42  brightens  faded  blonde  halt 

NewJf  Minuf'e  \ 
HomeSh^mpoo! 

Specially  made  for  bloiides- 
Helps  keep  light  hair  from  dark- 
ening —  brightens  faded  blonde 
hair.  Not  a  liquid,  it  is  a  fra- 
grant powder  that  quickly  makes  j 
a  rich  cleansing  lather.  Instantly 
removes  the  dingy,  dust -laden  I 
film  that  makes  blonde  hair  | 
dark,  old-looking.  Called  Blon- 
dex.  it  gives  hair  attractive  luster  [ 
and  highlights — keeps  that  just- 
shampooed  look  for  a  whole 
week.  Safe,  fine  for  children's  hair.  To  give  hair  beau- 
tiful luster  and  radiance,  top  off  shampoo  with  Blondex 
Golden  Rinse.  For  all  shades  of  blonde  hair.  Both  cost 
little  to  use.  At  10c,  drug  and  department  stores. 

MOON  MAKER 

r,ai_iic's.  Contura.  a  new  simple  method  for  ob- 
taining perfecHy  shaped  moons  with  your  present 
nai!  polish.  For  instructions  and  supply  of 
Contura ;  send  TiOc-  in  coin  to:  Eloralgn  Mfg. 
<'miip,iny.    IV    <>.    Rnx   lt;S5,   Detroit.  Michigan 


WHY  DON'T  YOU 


WRITE? 


Thousands  of  women — home  makers,  office  workers,  nurses, 
teaciiers — now  earn  extra  money  writing  short  stories,  ar- 
ticles about  homemaking,  fashions,  hobbies,  civilian  de- 
fense and  war  activities,  etc.  In  your  own  tiome,  on  your 
own  time,  the  New  York  Copy  Desk  Method  teaihes  you  how 
to  write — the  way  newspaper  women  learn,  by  writing. 
Our  unique  "Writing  .Aptitude  Test"  tells  whether  you 
possess  the  fundamental  qualities  essential  to  successful 
writing.  You'll  enjoy  this  test.  Write  for  it,  without  cost 
or  obliKation. 

NEWSPAPER   INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 
Suite  560-W,   One  Park  Avenue  New   York.   N.  Y. 


Be  a  RADIO  Technician 


Learn  at  Home.  Many  Make  ^30,  $40,  $50  a  Week 

The  Radio  repair  business  is  booming  due  to  shortage  of 
new  sets.  The  Goveraraent  is  spending  niUUon.s  for  Radio 
equipment;  C1VIL1.\J>I  Radio  tecfcitiiciaiis  and  operators 
are  needed  by  Govenunent  in  large  numljers.  Radio  train- 
ing helps  win  extra  rank,  extra  pay  in  Army,  Navy.  Get 
into  Radio  quick.  Train  at  home.  Free  txJok  tells  Radio's 
opportunities,  its  bright  future,  how  to  make  S5  to  $10  a 
week  extra  fixing  Radios  while  learning.  Mail  coupon. 

•  MR,  J.  E.  SMITH,  Dept,  ::.NT  \ 
!  National  Radio  Institute.  Washington,  D,  0.  S 
S  Mail  me  your  book  FREE.   (No  salesman  will  call.  I 

•  Write  Plainly.)  ; 
■  ■ 
:  NAME  AGE   \ 


■  ADDBESS  

:  CITY  3TATE.. 


Can't  Keep 
Grandma  In 


Her 


She's  as  Lively  as  a  Youngster— 
Now  her  Backache  is  better 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nae^nR  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  di'order  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rbeumatio  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness,  ifrequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times ebon's  there  is  something  wrong  nith  your 
kidnejrs  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druKirist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  yovir  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Pi!'" 
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lady  Deborah,  Betty  Stockfield;  Sky  Kelly,  Don- 
ald Steward;  Harrington,  Charles  Heslop;  Lord 
Ottrrshaiv  Sidney  King;  Wilkinson.  Basil  Rad- 
ford; Captain  Harvey,  John  Stuart;  The  Coroner, 
Percy  Parsons;  Control  tower  operator,  J.  Wilmot; 
Sheepshead,  Joss  Ambler;  Dan  Billings,  Edward 
Rigby;  S.N.O.,  laij  P'leming. 

FLYING  TIGF.RS — Republic:  Jim  Gordon, 
John  Wayne;  Woody  Jason,  John  Carroll;  Brooke 
Elliott,  Anna  Lee;  Hap,  Paul  Kelly;  Alabama, 
Gordon  Jones;  Verna  Bales,  Mae  Clarke;  Col. 
Lindsay,  Addison  Richards;  Blackic  Bales.  Edmund 
MacDonald;  Dale,  Bill  Shirley;  Reardon,  Tom 
Ncal;  McCurdy,  Malcolm  "Bud"  McTaggart; 
Barton,  David  Bruce;  Mike.  Chester  Gan;  Mc- 
intosh. James  Dodd;  Tex,  Gregg  Barton;  Selby. 
John  James. 

FOR  ME  AND  MY  GAL— M  G-M:  Jo  Hayden, 
Judy  Garland;  Jimmy  K.  Metcalfe,  George  Murphy; 
Harry  Palmer,  Gene  Kelly;  live  Minard,  Marta 
E^gerth;  Sid  Simms.  Ben  Blue;  Danny  Hayden. 
Richard  Quine;  Bert  Waring.  Horace  McNally; 
Lily,  Lucille  Norman;  Eddie  Melton,  Keenan  VVynn. 

FOREIGN  AGENT — Monogram:  Jimmy,  John 
Shelton;  Mitzi,  Gale  Storm;  Okura,  Ivan  Lebedeff; 
Nick,  George  Travell;  Joan.  Patsy  Moran;  Eddie, 
Lyle'  Latell;  Werner,  Hans  Schumm;  Davis, 
William  Halligan;  Stevens.  Herbert  Rawlinson; 
Jennings,  Bovd  Irwin;  George  McCall,  Kenneth 
Harlan;  Beck,  David  Clarke;  Anna,  Fay  Wall; 
Nelson,  Edward  Peil;  Bartender.  Paul  Bryer; 
Editor,  Jack  Mulhall;  Flo,  Anna  Hope;  Reporter, 
Jimmy  Starr;  Little  Fcllmv.  Jack  Raymond;  Drunk, 
Vince  Barnett;  Girl  At  Bar,  Rita  Douglas;  Maid. 
Jean  King. 

FOREST  RANGERS,  THE— Paramount :  Don 
Stuart,  Fred  MacMurray;  Celia  Huston.  Paulette 
Goddard;  Tana  Mason.  Susan  Hayward ;  Jammer 
Junes,  Lynne  Overman;  T-vig  Dawson,  Albert 
Dekker;  Mr.  Huston,  Eugene  Pallette;  Frank  Hat- 
field, Regis  Toomey;  Jim  Lawrence ,  Rod  Cameron; 
Terry  McCabe,  Clem  Bevans;  George  Tracy,  James 
IJrown;  Rangers,  Kenneth  Griffith,  Keith  Richards, 
William  Cabanne;  Mr.  Hansen,  Jimmy  Conlin. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  SLEPT  HERE— 
Warners:  Bill  Fuller.  Jack  Benny;  Connie  Fuller. 
Ann  Sheridan;  Uncle  Stanley,  Charles  Coburn; 
Mr.  Kimber,  Percy  Kilbride;  Hester,  Hattie  Mc- 
Daniel;  Steve  Eldridge,  William  Tracy;  Madge, 
Joyce  Reynolds;  Rena  Leslie.  Lee  Patrick;  Mr. 
Prescott,  Charles  Dingle;  Clayton  Evans,  John 
Emery;  Raymond.  Douglas  Croft;  Jeff  Douglas, 
Harvey  Stephens;  Mr.  Gibney.  Franklin  Pang- 
born. 

GIVE  OUT.  SISTERS— Universal:  Andrews 
Sisters,  Themselves;  Grade,  Grace  McDonald; 
Bob  Ed-wards,  Dan  Dailey,  Jr.;  Harrison.  William 
Frawley;  Kendall.  Richard  Davies;  Professor,  Chas. 
Rutterworth;  Gribble,  Walter  Catlett;  Dan,  Donald 
O'Connor;  Peggy.  Peggy  Ryan;  Agatha.  Marie 
Blake;  Balinda.  Edith  Barrett;  Susan.  Fay  Helm; 
Batterman,  Emmett  V'ogan;  Jamison,  Leonard 
Kerry;  Jive  Jacks.  Bobby  Scheerer,  Tommy  Hall, 


Joe  Geil,  Roland  Dupree.  Jive  Jills,  }ant  McNabb, 
Jean   McNabb,   Dolores   Mitchell,   Dorothy  Babb. 

GLASS  KEY,  THE— Paramount:  Paul  Madvig. 
Brian  Donlevy;  Janet  Henry,  Veronica  Lake;  Ed 
Beaumont,  Alan  Ladd;  Ohal  Madvig,  Bonita 
Granville;  Shadow  O'Rory,  Joseph  Calleia;  Taylor 
Henry,  Richard  Denning;  Mr.  Henry,  Moroni 
Olson;  Jeff.  William  Bendix;  Eloise  Matthews, 
Margaret  Hayes;  Clyde  Matthews,  Arthur  Loft; 
Tuttle,  George  Mcader;  Rusty,  Eddie  Marr; 
Nurse.  Francis  Gifford;  Lynch,  Joe  McGuinn; 
Groggins,  Frank  Hagney;  Fisher,  Joseph  King; 
Politicians,  Pat  O'Malley,  John  W.  DcNoria, 
Ed  Peil,  Sr.,  James  Millican;  Reporters,  Edmund 
Cobb,  Jack  Mulhall. 

HALFWAY  TO  SHANGHAI— Universal : 
Dagmar,  Irene  Hervey;  Alexander  Barton,  Kent 
Taylor;  Col.  Blimpton.  Henry  Stephenson;  Yinpore. 
J.  Edward  Bromberg;  Zerta,  George  Zucco; 
W ratlins,  Charlotte  Wynters;  Mills,  Fay  Helm: 
Peale,  Charles  Wagenheira. 

HARD  WAY.  THE— Warners:  Helen  Chernen 
Ida  Lupino;  Paul  Collins,  Dennis  Morgan;  Kath- 
erine  Chernen,  Joan  Leslie;  Albert  Runkel,  Jack 
Carson;  Lily  Emery,  Gladys  George;  Waitress, 
Faye  Emerson;  John  Sahgrue,  Paul  Cavanagh; 
Laura  Bithorn,  Leona  .Maricle;  Sam  Chernen, 
Roman  Bohnen:  Johnny  Gilpin,  Ray  Montgomery; 
Chorine,  Julie  Bishop;  Max  Wade,  Nostor  Paiva; 
Maria.  Joan  Woodbury;  Dorshka,  Ann  Doran; 
Motion-picture  Executive,  Thurston  Hall;  Flares. 
Charles  Judels;  Frenchy,  Lou  Lubin;  Anderson. 
Jody  Gilbert. 

HELLO  ANNAPOLIS— Columbia:  Bill  Arden. 
Tom  Brown;  Doris  Henley,  June  Parker;  Paul 
Herbert,  Larry  Parks;  "Kansas  City,"  Phil  Brown; 
Evans  Arden.  Joseph  Ciehan;  Captain  Wendell, 
Thurston  Hall;  Captain  Forbes.  Ferris  Taylor; 
Captain  Dugan.  Herbert  Rawlinson;  Miss  Jenkins, 
Mae  Busch;  George  Crandall.  Robert  Stevens; 
Norman  Brennan.  Stanley  Brown;  Hazlett  Hous 
ton,  William  Blees;  Aunt  Arabella,  Georgia  Caine 

HIGHWAYS  BY  NIGHT— RKO-Radio:  Tommy 
Van  Steel.  Richard  Carlson;  Peggy  Fogarty, 
Jane  Randolph;  Grandma  Fogarty,  Jane  Darwell; 
Leo  Branson,  Barton  Macl.ane;  Uncle  Ben,  Ray 
Collins;  Ellen  Cromzvell,  Renee  Haal ;  "Footsie" 
Fogarty.  Gordon  Jones;  Duke  Wellington,  John 
Maguire;  Johnny  Lieber.  Jack  La  Rue;  Linda. 
Sally  Wadsworth;  Reggie.  Marten  Lamont;  Chorus 
Girl.  Iris  Adrian. 

JUST  OFF  BROADWAY— 20th  Century-Fox: 
Michael  Shayne.  Lloyd  Nolan;  Judy  Taylor, 
Marjorie  Weaver;  Roy  Higgins,  Phil  Silvers; 
Lillian  Hubbard.  Janis  Carter;  John  Logan,  Richard 
Derr;  Rita  Darling,  Joan  Valerie;  George  Dolphin. 
Don  Costello:  Sperry,  Chester  Clute:  Arno,  Francis 
Pierlot;  District  Attorney.  Grant  Richards;  Judge. 
George  Carleton;  Count  Telmachio,  Alexander 
Lockwood;  Watchman,  William  Haade;  Butler, 
Leyland  Hodgson;  Stage  Doorman,  Oscar  O'Shea 


For  your  convenience  in  ordering 

STAR-SMART  FASHIONS 

shown  on  pages  62-63 

Send  this  coupon  to  Fashion  Editor,  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror 
205  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  the  following  items: 


Quantity 

Item 

Color 

Size 

Price 

Name  . 
Address 


City   State   

Charge  □  CCD.  □  Check  or  M.  C  □ 

Please  add  lOc  for  shipping  costs  for  delivery 
outside  the  motor  delivery  area. 


LOVES  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.  THE— 
20th  Century-Fox:  Virginia  Clemm,  Linda  Dar- 
nell; Edgar  Allan  Poe,  John  Shepperd;  Eltniti 
Royster,  Virginia  Gilmore;  Mrs.  Clemm,  Jace 
Darwell:  Frances  Allan,  Mary  Howard;  Johi 
Allan.  Frank  Conroy;  Ebenezer  Burling,  Henrv 
Morgan;  T.  W.  White,  Walter  Kingsford;  .W/. 
Graham,  Morris  .Ankrum;  Poe,  Age  3,  Skip^  .- 
Wanders;  Poe,  Age  12,  Freddie  Mercer;  Schoo 
master.  Erville  Alderson;  Elmira,  Age  10,  P««gy 
.Vlclntyre;  Hugh  Pleasants.  William  Bakewell,  jr.; 
Turner  Dixon,  Frank  Melton;  Charles  Dickens. 
Morton  Lowry;  Thomas  Jefferson,  Gilbert  Emery; 
Doctor  Moran,  Ed  Stanley;  Tavern  Keeper,  Fran 
CIS  Ford;  Kennedy,  Harry  Denny;  Shelton.  Bardie 
Albright. 

MY  SISTER  EILEEN— Columbia:  Ruth  Sker 
wood,  Rosalind  Russell;  Robert  Baker,  Brian 
Aherne;  Eileen  Sherwood,  Janet  Blair;  Appopolouj. 
George  Tobias;  Chic  Clark,  Allyn  Joslyn;  Grandma 
Sherwood,  Elizabeth  Patterson;  Waller  SheraxxK. 
Grant  Mitchell;  Frank  Lippincott,  Richard  Quine. 
Effie  Shelton,  June  Havoc;  Officer  Lonigan,  Donald 
MacBride;  "The  Wreck",  Gordon  Jones;  Helen 
Loomis,  Jeff  Donnell;  Ralpli  Craven,  Clyde  Fill 
more;  Mrs.  Wade,  Minna  Phillips;  Jensen,  Frank 
Sully;  Captain  Amadato,  Charles  La  Torre. 

NOW,  VOYAGER— Warners:  Charlotte  Vale. 
Bette  Davis;  Jerry  Durrance,  Paul  Henreid;  Dr. 
Jaquith,  Claude  Rjins;  Mrs.  Henry  Windle  Vale. 
Gladys  Cooper;  June  Vale.  Bonita  Granville;  Lisi 
Vale,  Ilka  Chase;  Elliot  Livingston,  John  Loder. 
Deb  Mclntyre,  Lee  Patrick;  Mr.  Thompson. 
Franklin  Panghorn;  Miss  Trask,  Katherine  Alex 
ander;  Frank  Mclntyre,  James  Rennie;  Dora  Pici 
ford,  Mary  Wickes;  Tina  Durrance,  Janis  Wu^^- 
Manoel,  Frank  Puglia;  Dr.  Dan  Regan,  Muhi 
Ames;  Leslie  Trotter  Charles  Drake;  K'l/i'iap: 
David  Clyde. 

SECRETS  OF  A  CO  ED— P.R.C.:  ReynoUs 
Otto  Kruger;  Brenda,  Tina  Thayer;  Sick.  Rick 
Vallin;  Bill.  Russell  Hoyt;  Laura,  Marcia  Ms- 
Jones;  Tessie,  Geraldine  Spreckles;  Maria,  Diar. 
Del  Rio;  Soapy,  Herburt  Vigran;  Flo,  Patric  > 
Knox;  Miss  Wilson,  Claire  Rochelle;  D:  : 
Attorney,  Addison  Richards;  Dean  Sophie,  IsaLe!  • 
La  Mai. 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES  AND  THE  VOICE  OF 
TERROR— Universal:  Sherlock  Holmes,  Basil 
Rathbone;  Dr.  John  H.  Watson.  Nigel  Bmce: 
Kitty,  Evelyn  Ankers;  Sir  Evan  Barham.  Reginald 
Denny;  Meade,  Thomas  Gomez;  Mrs.  Hudstn 
Mary  Gordon. 

SIN  TOWN— Universal:  Kye  Allen.  Constance 
Bennett;  The  Dude  McNair,  Brod  Crawford;  Lasra 
Kirby,  Anne  Gwynne;  Wade  Crowell,  Patric 
Knowles;  Judge  Eustace  Vale,  Andy  Devine: 
Angela  Colina,  Leo  Carrillo;  Rock  Dclaney.  Ward 
Bond;  Sheriff  Baqbw  Arthur  Aylesworth;  Ken- 
tucky Jones,  Rolf  Harolde;  Dry  Hole.  Cbaries 
Wagenheim;  Hollister,  Billy  Wayne;  Humiitoi, 
Hobart  Bosworth;  Anderson,  Bryant  Washbnrr.: 
Hansen,  Jack  Mulhall. 

SPRINGTIME  IN  THE  ROCKIES— 20tb  Cen 
tury-Fox;  Vicky.  Betty  Grable;  Dan.  John  Payre; 
Rosita,  Carmen  Miranda;  Harry  James  and  kit 
Music  Makers,  Themselves;  Victor,  Cesar  Romero; 
Phoebe  Gray,  Charlotte  Greenwood:  McTavisii. 
Edward  Everett  Horton;  One  of  Bickel  Brotkcs. 
F'rank  Orth;  Commissioner.  Jackie  Gleason;  Bickt. 
Harry  Hayden. 

WHITE  CAR(;0— M-G-M:  Tondelayo.  Hedy 
Lamarr;  Harry  ll'itcci,  Walter  Pidgeon:  The 
Doctor.  Frank  Morgan;  Langford,  Richard  Carl- 
son; Skipper.  Rek'inald  Owen;  Reverend  Roberts, 
Henry  O'Neill;  Wilbur  Ashley.  B  ramwell  Fletcher; 
Ted,  Clyde  Cook;  Jim  Fish,  Leigh  Whippet; 
Umeela,  Oscar  Polk;  Doctor's  Houscboy,  Darbr 
Jones;  IVorthing,  Richard  Ainley. 

WILDCAT— Paramount:  Johnny  Mavenck. 
Richard  Arlen:  .Van  Dcaring,  Arline  Judge;  Olitct 
Westbrook.  William  Frawley;  Mike  Razvlins.  Bosiet 
Crabbe;  Watchfob  Jones,  Arthur  Hunnicut;: 
Chicopee  Netins.  Elisba  Cook,  Jr.;  Grits.  Ralph 
Sanford;  Campbell.  Alec  Craig;  Gus  Sloane.  Jorn 
Dilson;  Pete  Imhoff.  Ed  Kcane;  Paul  Smillif'i 
Will  Wright;  Ma  Smithers.  Jessica  Newcombe: 
Bud  Smilhers.  Billy  Benedict:  Peters.  Billv  Xelso": 
Bartender.  Tom  Kennedv;  Cullv,  Fred  Sherman: 
Ed,  William  Hall;  Fink,  John  Fisher;  AM*: 
Abdullah  Abbas;  Drunk,  Don  Barclay;  H«rr,t 
Dick  Elliott. 

YOU  CAN'T  ESCAPE  FOR E\  ER— Warners: 
Steve  "Mitch"  Mitchell.  George  Brent:  Lmr-.e 
Abbott.  Brenda  Marshall;  Carl  Robclink.  Gene 
I.ockhart:  "Mac"  .McTurk,  Roscoe  Karns;  Bcii 
Greer.  Edward  Ciannelli;  Major  Turner.  Paul 
Harvey:  Lucille.  Edith  Barrett;  Judge  Haridtcr. 
Harry  Hayden;  Charley  Gates.  Charles  Hallon: 
Reporter  Davis.  Don  DeFore:  I'arncy.  JosrtJi 
Downing:  Cummings,  George  Meeker;  Mr.  Crowict 
Erville  Alderson:  Kirstv  Lundstrom.  Slary  FieM: 
Radcliffe^  Bill  Edw-irds:  Meeker.  Dick  Ellio;!: 
Jimmy.  Edward  McWade;  {{'arden.  Joseph  Crthan: 
Moxie.  Dick  Wessel ;  Louie.  Paul  Newlan. 

YOUTH  ON  PARADE— Republic:  Profess^- 
Gerald  Pavne.  lohn  Hubbard:  Pattv  Fl\ni>.  Brfty 
Reilly.  Ruth  Terry:  Sallv  Carlyle.  Martlia  O'Dns- 
coll;  Bingo  Brozcn.  Tom  Brown:  The  Dean.  Ivan  S. 
Simpson:  {{'iltie  {('ehster.  Charles  Smith:  £i«"i.t 
Lou  Piper.  Lynn  Merrick:  Frosty,  Nana  Brraiit: 
Bruce.  Bruce  Langloy:  Eddie  Reilly.  Chick 
Chandler;  Marlyn,  Marlyn  Schild. 
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THE  ONE  YOU  LOVE! 


'Certainly  I  slill 
love  Cynthia," 
Jerry  mur- 
mured, "but  it's 
you  I  need!" 


nvitittion  for  Thanksgiving  —  HoneyvtooH  Wife  —  Countcyfeit 
Youth  —  Ciillant  Youngstt-r  —  and  many  oiore!  Get  your  copy 
of  this  grand  new  issue  today,  a  great  value  now  at  all  news- 
stands for  only  10c! 


DECEMBER  ISSUE 


ON    SALE  NOW 


It  was  an  unspoken  dream  this  man  and 
woman  shared — a  wish  more  silent  than 
a  wintry  calm,  a  hope  more  pounding 
than  the  walled-in  sea.  For  as  tempest- 
uously as  Jerry  adored  Frances,  they  both 
loved  his  wife  Cynthia  still  more. 

Thus  one  helpless  woman  taught  two 
lovers  the  rich  meaning  of  depth  and 
constancy  and  patience  .  .  .  and  she  gal- 
lantly laid  the  foundation  for  her  hus- 
band's second  climb  to  the  stars  .  .  . 

"You'll  jWarry  the  One  You  Love"  carries 
an  everlasting  message  to  sweethearts  and 
lovers,  and  young  and  old  honeymooners. 
You've  seldom  read  a  story  more  over- 
flowing with  romance,  more  breath-taking 
in  drama.  Don't  miss  it  in  this  month's 
issue! 


DO  DOCTORS'  BRIDES 
FIND  HAPPINESS? 

He  barred  her  from  his  glistening  white  office, 
and  even  the  grim  instruments  seemed  to  shout 
defiance  at  her  love.  Was  this  a  prelude  to  banish- 
ment from  his  heart  as  well?  Or  could  she  find 
the  man  in  the  doctor  she  married?  Learn  the  grip- 
ping answer  in  "//  You  Are  a  Doctor's  Wife". 


THERE'S  MAGIC 
IN  MY  HEARTH 

Be  sure  to  meet  this  average  American  girl  who 
searched  desperately  for  romance,  often  made  mis- 
takes, but  somehow  came  out  victorious.  Please 
try  to  understand  her  failings — and  remember  the 
crazy  channels  that  true  love  follows.  "There's 
Magic  in  My  Heart"  is  this  month's  must! 


DECEMBER,  1942 


The  Truth  about  Hollywood  Deferments 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


NAME  OF  STAR 

Lloyd  Nolan 
John  Payne 

Walter  Pidgeon 
Robert  Preston 
George  Raft 

Roy  Rogers 
Cesar  Romero 


Mickey  Rooney 
Red  Skelton 

Robert  Stack 

Robert  Sterling 

Robert  Taylcr 
Franchot  Tone 
Spencer  Tracy 
John  Wayne 
Johnny  WeissmuIIer 

Orson  Welles 
Robert  Young 


DEPENDENTS 

Wife,  one  child 

Wife  (divorced), 
one  child 

Wife,  one  child 

Wife 

Wife 

Wife,  one  child 

Single,  family  dependents 

Wife  (divorce  pending) 
Wife 

Single 

Single,  family  dependents 

Wife  (not  dependent) 
Wife 

Wife,  two  children 
Wife,  four  children 
Wife,  two  children 

Wife  (divorced), 
one  child 

Wife,  two  children 


STATUS,  WAR  ACTIVITIES 

Personal  appearance  for  Treasury  Department. 

Has  just  enlisted  in  Air  Corps  as  a  private.  Reports  for  duty 
on  completion  of  "Hello,  Frisco.  Hello." 

Bond-selling  tours. 

Radio,  war  program  shows. 

Has  a  group  of  young  boxers  that  he  takes  from  camp  to 
camp — at  his  own  exp>ense — to  entertain  service  men. 

Personal  appearances  selling  Bonds,  camp  tours. 

Personal  appearances.  Government  radio  programs.  Air- 
raid warden.  Lieutenant  in  the  State  Guard.  Member  of  the 
Evacuation  Corps. 

Radio  programs,  camp  tours,  personal  appearances. 

More  than  two  hundred  personal  appearances.  Toured  small 
camps  and  barracks  not  big  enough  to  draw  regular  shows. 

Just  received  commission  as  ensign  in  Navy.  Now  training 
in  aerial  gunnery. 

Going  into  Air  Corps  training  school  for  pUots  as  soon  as 
called.  Radio  war  program  show.  Active  in  civilian  defense 
services. 

Does  considerable  privately  for  men  in  uniform. 
Victory  Committee  and  San  Diego  Navy  show. 
Radio  shows  for  Government. 
Air-raid  warden. 

Radio  "Command  Performance"  and  has  made  Red  Cross 
golf  appearances,  filling  in  for  Bing  Crosby  or  Bob  Hope. 

Rejected  because  of  physical  disability.  Good-will  Ambas- 
sador to  South  America.  Government  radio  programs.  "Stars 
Over  America"  Bond-selling  tour. 

Bond-selling  tours,  radio  programs  for  Government,  active 
in  civilian  defense  organizations. 


NOTE:  You  will  not  find  listed  the  names  of  those  stars  who  are  over  active  military  age.  Be  It  said 
once  more,  up  to  the  moment  of  our  going  to  press,  this  is  the  most  complete  information  obtainable. 


(Continued  from  page  24)  so  very  real 
they  might  have  been  my  next-door 
neighbors. 

So,  I  say  "hats  off"  to  all  of  those 
who  made  this  picture  something  to  be 
remembered;  but  most  of  all  I  say  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Lou  Gehrig  for  this  story  she 
has  given  to  the  world. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Bond, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


$1.00  PRIZE 
It  Ain't  Fair! 

WHAT  ain't  fair?  Why,  going  to  the 
movies  to  see  Bob  Stack  and  then 
sitting  halfway  through  the  film  before 
being  able  to  recognize  him.  Why  dye 
those  golden  locks?  Bobby  isn't  Bobby 
without  them. 

It's  all  right  to  give  Charles  Boyer  a 
toupee  and  Groucho  Marx  a  false  mus- 
tache, but,  for  gosh  sakes,  please  leave 
Bob  Stack  alone.  Ex-blonde  Joan  Ben- 
nett makes  a  stunning  brunette,  but 
not  Bob. 

Here  are  two  lassies  whose  hearts 
usually  succumb  to  dark-haired  charm 
—but  we  emphatically  prefer  a  blonde 
and  sun-kissed  Bob. 

Rose  Mary  Thomas, 
Betty  Mann, 

Muncie,  Ind. 


Speak  for  Yourself 

$1.00  PRIZE 
Modern  Marvel 

\A/  E  can't  go  to  Hollywood,  but,  marvel 
of  marvels,  Hollywood  came  to  us. 

For  some  weeks  this  past  summer  all 
the  glamour  and  enchantment  of  that 
fabulous  place  hung  like  a  rosy  mist  over 
part  of  Vancouver  Island  where  Director 
John  Farrow  was  making  "The  Com- 
mandos Come  At  Dawn,"  with  Paul  Muni, 
Anna  Lee,  Lillian  Gish,  Ann  Carter  and 
a  host  of  extras.  These  players  seemed 
to  enjoy  being  up  here  too.  More  than 
once  as  the  Commandos  and  Nazis 
charged  each  other  the  director  had  to 
yell  to  them  to  "Stop  grinning,  will  you?" 

Maureen  O'Sullivan  was  present  too, 
but  only  as  an  interested  spectator,  being 
the  director's  wife.  Oh  yes,  and  their 
little  son  Michael  made  a  big  hit  with 
everybody,  remaining  a  pet  even  when 
he  sneezed  one  day  and  spoiled  one  of 
dad's  finest  takes. 

Jean  M.  Cameron. 
Vancouver.  Canada 

$1.00  PRIZE 
Give  Her  A  Chance 

T  HAT  goes  lor  me  and  1  guarantee 
'  many  others.  Virginia  Gilmore  really 
does  deserve  bigger  and  better  roles  and 
more  publicity  than  she's  not  getting. 
Sure,   I've  compared   hei    vvlth  Turner, 


Grable  and  even  Lamarr  and  sjjeaking 
from  my  heart  she  has  just  as  much 
glamour  but  no  chance  to  show  it.  Put 
her  in  a  sizzling  love  scene  once  in  a 
while  instead  of  those  side- busting  com- 
edies and  I'll  bet  my  bottom  dollar  she'll 
pull  through  a  hundred  percent.  If  you 
big  directors  and  producers  are  rippling 
through  this,  give  it  a  thought,  but  also 
please  give  her  a  chance. 

Vivian  Martin, 
Chicago,  m. 

$1.00  PRIZE 

Wishing 

I HAVE  followed  John  Payne's  career 
ever  since  he  married  Anne  Shirley.  I 
have  a  book  containing  all  the  pictures  he 
starred  in  from  his  first  real  important 
picture.  "Garden  Of  The  Moon."  to  his 
most  recent  picture.  "Iceland."  My  book 
seems  rather  empty  now  that  I  have  pic- 
tures of  John  Payne  alone  and  not  with 
Anne  Shirley.  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
I  can't  put  anybody  else  next  to  him  be- 
cause, well,  they  just  don't  seem  to  fit. 

I  just  hope  that  my  wish  will  soon 
come  true  and  that  once  more  I  will  be 
able  to  look  at  my  scrapbook  and  see 
Anne  Shirley  and  John  Payne  together 
and  feel  contented. 

Alberta  Rogers. 
Brooklyn.. N.  Y. 
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WITH  A  SERVICE  MAN 


^lU  7^'  ^/f/,        '"Ore   r      '^e  c,  ^  '  '''-ink 
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I  STATES  PRODUCTS  CORP.,  LTD. 
San  Jose,  California 


ROSALIND  RUSSELL  now  starring  in  the  new  Columbia  picture ''My  Sister  Eileen" 


THATS  THE  SMOKERS  SIGXAL 
TORAM/U^  COOL  CIGAHETTE 

And  CHESTERFIELD  smokers  really  know  what  that 
means.. wWiWer  when  a  smoke  is  what  eounls  most... (.\>o/er  when 
yon  want  to  relax,  and  with  a  far  Better  Taste  to  eomplete  yonr 
smoking  pleasnre  .  .  .  LKJHX  UP  A 

CHESTERFIELD 


Copyright  lv<J.  Lk.i.rrT  ii  Mi  ers  Tobacco  Co. 


T/iey  Treat  }m  MlffM 
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